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THE    SLAVE    OF    THE    LAMP. 
BY  HENRY   SETON   MEEEIMAN, 

AUTHOR   OF   '  YOUNG  MISTLEY.' 

CHAPTER  I. 

IN   THE   RUE   ST.    GINGOLPHE. 

IT  was,  not  so  many  years  ago,  called  the  Eue  de  1'Empire,  but 
republics  are  proverbially  sensitive.  Once  they  are  established 
they  become  morbidly  desirous  of  obliterating  a  past  wherein 
no  republic  flourished.  The  street  is  therefore  dedicated  to 
St.  Gingolphe  to-day.  To-morrow  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 

It  is  presumably  safe  to  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  located 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
which  is  so  unimportant  a  factor  to  Paris.  For  all  good  Englishmen 
have  been,  or  hope  in  the  near  future  to  be,  located  near  this  spot. 
All  good  Americans,  we  are  told,  relegate  the  sojourn  to  a  more 
distant  future. 

The  bridge  to  cross  is  that  of  the  Holy  Fathers.  So  called  to- 
day. Once  upon  a  time — but  no  matter.  Bridges  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  change  in  troubled  times.  The  Eue  St.  Gingolphe  is 
situated  between  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  and  Quai  Voltaire. 
One  hears  with  equal  facility  the  low-toned  boom  of  the  steamers' 
whistle  upon  the  river,  and  the  crack  of  whips  in  the  boulevard. 
Once  across  the  bridge,  turn  to  the  right,  and  go  along  the  Quay, 
between  the  lime-trees  and  the  bookstalls.  You  will  probably  go 
slowly  because  of  the  bookstalls.  No  one  worth  talking  to  could 
help  doing  so.  Then  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  a  few  paces  you  will 
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2  THE  SLAVE  OF  THE   LAMP. 

find  upon  your  right  hand  the  Rue  St.  Gingolphe.  It  is  noted  in 
the  Directory  '  Botot '  that  this  street  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
metres  long  ;  and  who  would  care  to  contradict  '  Botot,'  or  even  to 
throw  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  his  statement  ?  He 
has  probably  measured. 

If  your  fair  and  economical  spouse  should  think  of  repairing 
to  the  Bon-Marche  to  secure  some  of  those  wonderful  linen  pillow- 
cases (at  one  franc  forty)  with  your  august  initial  embroidered 
on  the  centre  with  a  view  of  impressing  the  sleeper's  cheek,  she 
will  pass  the  end  of  the  Rue  St.  Gingolphe  on  her  way — provided 
the  cabman  be  honest.  There  !  You  cannot  help  finding  it  now. 

The  street  itself  is  a  typical  Parisian  street  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  metres.  There  is  room  for  a  baker's,  a  cafe,  a  bootmaker's, 
and  a  tobacconist  who  sells  very  few  stamps.  The  Parisians  do 
not  write  many  letters.  They  say  they  have  not  time.  But  the 
tobacconist  makes  up  for  the  meanness  of  his  contribution  to  the 
inland  revenue  of  one  department  by  a  generous  aid  to  the  other. 
He  sells  a  vast  number  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  of  the  very  worst 
quality.  And  it  is  upon  the  worst  quality  that  the  Government 
makes  the  largest  profit.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  weed 
which  grows  as  lustily  as  any  of  its  compeers  in  and  around  Oran, 
Algiers,  and  Bonah. 

The  Rue  St.  Gingolphe  is  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  a  remarkably  cheap  and 
yet  respectable  quarter.  Thus  there  are  many  young  men  occupying 
apartments  in  close  proximity — and  young  men  do  not  mind  much 
what  they  smoke,  especially  provincial  young  men  living  in  Paris. 
They  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  be  constantly  smoking  some- 
thing— just  to  show  that  they  are  Parisians,  true  sons  of  the  pave- 
ment, knowing  how  to  live.  And  their  brightest  hopes  are  in  all 
truth  realised,  because  theirs  is  certainly  a  reckless  life,  flavoured  as 
it  is  with '  number  one '  tobacco,  and  those  *  little  corporal '  cigar- 
ettes which  are  enveloped  in  the  blue  paper. 

The  tobacconist's  shop  is  singularly  convenient.  It  has,  namely, 
an  entrance  at  the  back,  as  well  as  that  giving  on  to  the  street  of 
St.  Gingolphe.  This  entrance  is  through  a  little  courtyard,  in 
which  is  the  stable  and  coach-house  combined,  where  Madame 
Perinere,  a  lady  who  paints  the  magic  word  'Modes'  beneath  her 
name  on  the  door-post  of  number  seventeen,  keeps  the  dapper  little 
cart  and  pony  which  carry  her  bonnets  to  the  farthest  corner  of 
Paris. 
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The  tobacconist  is  a  large  man,  much  given  to  perspiration.  In 
fact,  one  may  safely  make  the  statement  that  he  perspires  annually 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  second  or  even  third  week  in 
October.  In  consequence  of  this  habit  he  wears  no  collar,  and  a 
man  without  a  collar  does  not  start  fairly  on  the  social  race.  It  is 
always  best  to  make  inquiries  before  condemning  a  man  who  wears 
no  collar.  There  is  probably  a  very  good  reason,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Jacquetot,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  pause  to  seek  it.  One 
need  not  seek  the  reason  with  much  assiduity  in  this  instance,  be- 
cause the  tobacconist  of  the  Kue  St.  Gingolphe  is  always  prepared 
to  explain  it  at  length.  French  people  are  thus.  They  talk  of 
things,  and  take  pleasure  in  so  doing,  which  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  treat  with  a  larger  discretion. 

Mr.  Jacquetot  does  not  even  wear  a  collar  on  Sunday,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Sunday  is  to  him  as  other  days.  He  attends  no 
place  of  worship,  because  he  acknowledges  but  one  god — the  god 
of  most  Frenchmen — his  inner  man.  His  pleasures  are  gastrono- 
mical,  his  sorrows  stomachic.  The  little  shop  is  open  early  and  late, 
Sundays,  week-days,  and  holidays.  Moreover,  the  tobacconist — 
Mr.  Jacquetot  himself — is  always  at  his  post,  on  the  high  chair  be- 
hind the  counter,  near  the  window,  where  he  can  see  into  the  street. 
This  constant  attention  to  business  is  almost  phenomenal,  because 
Frenchmen  who  worship  the  god  of  Mr.  Jacquetot  love  to  pay  tribute 
on  fete-days  at  one  of  the  little  restaurants  on  the  Place  at 
Versailles,  at  Duval's,  or  even  in  the  Palais  Eoyal.  Mr.  Jacquetot 
would  have  loved  nothing  better  than  a  pilgrimage  to  any  one  of 
these  shrines,  but  he  was  tied  to  the  little  tobacco  store.  Not  by 
the  chains  of  commerce.  Oh,  no  !  When  rallied  by  his  neighbours 
for  such  an  unenterprising  love  of  his  own  hearth,  he  merely 
shrugged  his  heavy  shoulders. 

'  What  will  you  ?  '  he  would  say ;  *  one  has  one's  affairs.' 

Now  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Jacquetot  were,  in  the  days  with  which 
we  have  to  do,  like  many  things  on  this  earth,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  not  what  they  seemed. 

It  would  be  inexpedient,  for  reasons  closely  connected  with  the 
tobacconist  of  the  Rue  St.  GKngolphe,  as  well  as  with  other  gentle- 
men still  happily  with  us  in  the  flesh,  to  be  too  exact  as  to  dates. 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Jacquetot  sat  one  evening  as  usual  in  his  little  shop.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Tuesday  evening,  which  is  fortunate,  because  it  was 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  that  the  little  barber  from  round  the 
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corner  called  and  shaved  the  vast  cheeks  of  the  tobacconist. 
Mr.  Jacquetot  was  therefore  quite  presentable — doubly  so,  indeed, 
because  it  was  yet  March,  and  he  had  not  yet  entered  upon  his 
summer  season. 

The  little  street  was  very  quiet.  There  was  no  through  traffic, 
and  folks  living  in  this  quarter  of  Paris  usually  carry  their  own 
parcels.  It  was  thus  quite  easy  to  note  the  approach  of  an5 
passenger,  when  such  had  once  turned  the  corner.  Someone  was 
approaching  now,  and  Mr.  Jacquetot  threw  away  the  stump  of  a 
cheap  cigar.  One  would  almost  have  said  that  he  recognised  the 
step  at  a  considerable  distance.  Young  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  considering  that  when  one  gets  old  and  stout  one  loses  in  intelli- 
gence ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  One  is  apt  to  expect  little 
from  a  fat  man  ;  but  that  is  often  a  mistake.  Mr.  Jacquetot  weighed 
seventeen  stone,  but  he  was  eminently  intelligent.  He  had  recog- 
nised the  footstep  while  it  was  yet  seventy  metres  away. 

In  a  few  moments  a  gentleman  of  middle  height  paused  in 
front  of  the  shop,  noted  that  it  was  a  tobacconist's,  and  entered, 
carrying  an  unstamped  letter  with  some  ostentation.  It  must,  by 
the  way,  be  remembered  that  in  France  postage-stamps  are  to  be 
bought  at  all  tobacconists'. 

The  new-comer's  actions  were  characterised  by  a  certain 
carelessness,  as  if  he  were  going  through  a  formula — perfuncto- 
rily— without  admitting  its  necessity. 

He  nodded  to  Mr.  Jacquetot,  and  rather  a  pleasant  smile  flick- 
ered for  a  moment  across  his  face.  He  was  a  singularly  well-made 
man,  of  medium  height,  with  straight  square  shoulders  and  small 
limbs.  He  wore  spectacles,  and  as  he  looked  at  one  straight  in  the 
face  there  was  a  singular  contraction  of  the  eyes  which  hardly 
amounted  to  a  cast — moreover,  it  was  momentary.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  look  of  a  hawk  when  its  hood  is  suddenly  removed  in  full 
daylight.  This  resemblance  was  furthered  by  the  fact  that  the 
man's  profile  was  birdlike.  He  was  clean-shaven,  and  there  was 
in  his  sleek  head  and  determined  little  face  that  smooth  compact 
self-complacency  which  is  to  be  noted  in  the  head  of  a  hawk. 

The  face  was  small,  like  that  of  a  Greek  bust,  but  in  expression 
it  suggested  a  yet  older  people.  There  was  that  mystic  depth 
of  expression  which  comes  from  ancient  Egypt.  No  one  feature 
was  obtrusive — all  were  chiselled  with  equal  delicacy ;  and  yet 
there  was  only  one  point  of  real  beauty  in  the  entire  countenance. 
The  mouth  was  perfect.  But  the  man  with  a  perfect  mouth  is 
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usually  one  whom  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  avoid.  Without  a 
certain  allowance  of  sensuality  no  man  is  genial — without  a  little 
weakness  there  is  no  kind  heart.  This  Frenchman's  mouth  was 
not,  however,  obtrusively  faultless.  It  was  perfect  in  its  design,  but, 
somehow,  many  people  failed  to  take  note  of  the  fact.  It  is  so  with 
the  '  many,'  one  finds.  The  human  world  is  so  blind  that  at  times 
it  would  be  almost  excusable  to  harbour  the  suspicion  that  animals 
see  more.  There  may  be  something  in  that  instinct  by  which  dogs, 
horses,  and  cats  distinguish  between  friends  and  foes,  detect  sym- 
pathy, discover  antipathy.  It  is  possible  that  they  see  things  in 
the  human  face  to  which  our  eyes  are  blinded — intentionally  and 
mercifully  blinded.  If  some  of  us  were  a  little  more  observant,  a 
few  of  the  human  combinations  which  we  bring  about  might 
perhaps  be  less  egregiously  mistaken. 

It  was  probably  the  form  of  the  lips  that  lent  pleasantness  to 
the  smile  with  which  Mr.  Jacquetot  was  greeted,  rather  than  the 
expression  of  the  velvety  eyes,  which  had  in  reality  no  power  of 
smiling  at  all.  They  were  sad  eyes,  like  those  of  the  women  one 
sees  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile,  which  never  alter  in  expres- 
sion— eyes  that  do  not  seem  to  be  busy  with  this  life  at  all,  but 
fully  occupied  with  something  else  :  something  beyond  to-morrow 
or  behind  yesterday. 

'  Not  yet  arrived  ? '  inquired  the  new-comer  in  a  voice  of  some 
distinction.  It  was  a  full,  rich  voice,  and  the  French  it  spoke 
was  not  the  French  of  Mr.  Jacquetot,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  Rue  St. 
Gringolphe.  It  was  the  language  one  sometimes  hears  in  an  old 
chateau  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  country — the  vast  unexplored 
rural  districts  of  France — where  the  bearers  of  dangerously 
historical  names  live  out  their  lives  with  a  singular  suppression 
and  patience.  They  are  either  biding  their  time  or  else  they  are 
content  with  the  past  and  the  part  played  by  their  ancestors 
therein.  For  there  is  an  old  French  and  a  new.  In  Paris  the 
new  is  spoken — the  very  newest.  Were  it  anything  but  French 
it  would  be  intolerably  vulgar ;  as  it  is,  it  is  merely  neat  and 
intensely  expressive. 

*  Not   yet   arrived,   sir,'   said   the   tobacconist,  and  then   he 
seemed  to  recollect  himself,  for  he  repeated : 

*  Not  yet  arrived,'  without  the  respectful  addition  which  had 
slipped  out  by  accident. 

The  new  arrival  took  out  his  watch — a  small  one  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  the  watch  of  a  lady — and  consulted  it.  His  move- 
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ments  were  compact  and  rapid.     He  would  have  made  a  splendid 
light-weight  boxer. 

*  That,'  he  said  shortly,  *  is  the  way  they  fail.     They  do  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  exactitude.     The  people — see  you — 
Mr.  Jacquetot,  they  fail  because  they  have  no  exactitude.' 

*  But  I  am  of  the  people,'  moving  ponderously  on  his  chair. 

'  Essentially  so.  I  know  it,  my  friend.  But  I  have  taught 
you  something.' 

The  tobacconist  laughed. 

*  I  suppose  so.     But  is  it  safe  to  stand  there  in  the  full  day  ? 
Will  you  not  pass  in  ?     The  room  is  ready ;  the  lamp  is  lighted. 
There  is  an  agent  of  the  police  always  at  the  end  of  the  street 
now.' 

*  Ah,  bah!'  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously. 

*  I  am  not  afraid  of  them.     There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  feared, 
Citizen  Jacquetot — the  press.     The  press  and  the  people,  bien 
entendu.' 

t  If  you  despise  the  people  why  do  you  use  them  ? '  asked 
Jacquetot  abruptly. 

'  In  default  of  better,  my  friend.  If  one  has  not  steam  one 
uses  the  river  to  turn  the  mill-wheel.  The  river  is  slow ;  some- 
times it  is  too  weak,  sometimes  too  strong.  One  never  has  full 
control  over  it,  but  it  turns  the  wheel — it  turns  the  wheel, 
brother  Jacquetot.' 

'And  eventually  sweeps  away  the  miller,'  suggested  the 
tobacconist  lightly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  though  stout 
he  was  intelligent.  Had  he  not  been  so  it  is  probable  that  this 
conversation  would  never  have  taken  place.  The  dark-eyed  man 
did  not  look  like  one  who  would  have  the  patience  to  deal  with 
stupid  people. 

Again  the  pleasant  smile  flickered  like  the  light  of  a  fire  in  a 
dark  place. 

4  That,'  was  the  reply,  '  is  the  affair  of  the  miller.' 

4  But,'  conceded  Jacquetot,  meditatively  selecting  a  new  cigar 
from  a  box  which  he  had  reached  without  moving  from  his  chair, 

*  but  the  people — they  are  fools,  hein ! ' 

s  Ah ! '  with  a  protesting  shrug,  as  if  deprecating  the  enunciation 
of  such  a  platitude. 

Then  he  passed  through  into  a  little  room  behind  the  shop — 
a  little  room  where  no  daylight  penetrated,  because  there  was  no 
window  to  it.  It  depended  for  daylight  upon  the  shop,  with 
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which  it  communicated  by  a  door  of  which  the  upper  half  was 
glass.  But  this  glass  was  thickly  curtained  with  the  material 
called  Turkey-red,  threefold. 

And  the  tobacconist  was  left  alone  in  his  shop,  smoking  gravely. 
There  are  some  people  b'ke  oysters,  inasmuch  as  they  leave  an 
after-taste  behind  them.  The  man  who  had  just  gone  into  the 
little  room  at  the  rear  of  the  tobacconist's  shop  of  the  Eue  St. 
Gingolphe  in  Paris  was  one  of  these.  And  the  taste  he  left 
behind  him  was  rather  disquieting.  One  was  apt  to  feel  that 
there  was  a  mistake  somewhere  in  the  ordering  of  human  affairs, 
and  that  this  man  was  one  of  its  victims. 

In  a  few  minutes  two  men  passed  hastily  through  the  shop 
into  the  little  room,  with  scarcely  so  much  as  a  nod  for  Mr. 
Jacquetot. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TOOLS. 

THE  first  man  to  enter  the  room  was  clad  in  a  blouse  of  coarse 
grey  cloth  which  reached  down  to  his  knees.  On  his  head  he 
wore  a  black  silk  cap,  very  much  pressed  down  and  exceedingly 
greasy  on  the  right  side.  This  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  he  used  his  right  shoulder  more  than  the  left  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  placed.  It  was  not  what  we 
who  do  not  kill  would  consider  a  pleasant  state.  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  slayer  of  beasts — a  foreman  at  the  slaughter-house. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  Antoine  Lerac  is  of  no  great 
prominence  in  this  record,  and  of  none  in  his  official  capacity  at 
the  slaughter-house.  But  the  man  is  worthy  of  some  small 
attention,  because  he  was  so  essentially  of  the  nineteenth  century 
— so  distinctly  a  product  of  the  latter  end  of  what  is,  for  us  at 
least,  the  most  important  cycle  of  years  the  world  has  passed 
through.  He  was  a  man  wearing  the  blouse  with  ostentation 
and  glorying  in  the  greasy  cap :  professing  his  unwillingness  to 
exchange  the  one  for  an  ermine  robe  or  the  other  for  a  crown. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  invariably  purchased  the  largest  and 
roughest  blouse  to  be  found,  and  his  cap  was  unnecessarily  soaked 
with  suet.  He  was  a  knight  of  industry  of  the  very  worst 
description — a  braggart,  a  talker,  a  windbag.  He  preached,  or 
rather  he  shrieked,  the  doctrine  of  equality,  but  the  equality  he 
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sought  was  that  which  would  place  him  on  a  par  with  his  superiors, 
while  in  no  way  benefiting  those  beneath  him. 

At  one  time,  when  he  had  first  come  into  contact  with  the 
dark-eyed  man  who  now  sat  at  the  table  watching  him  curiously, 
there  had  been  a  struggle  for  mastery. 

'  I  am,'  he  had  said  with  considerable  heat,  ( as  good  as  you. 
That  is  all  I  wish  to  demonstrate.' 

*  No,'  replied  the  other  with  that  calm  and  assured  air  of 
superiority  which  the  people  once  tried  in  vain  to  stamp  out  with 
the  guillotine.  '  No,  it  is  not.  You  want  to  demonstrate  that 
you  are  superior,  and  you  cannot  do  it.  You  say  that  you  have 
as  much  right  to  walk  on  the  pavement  as  I.  I  admit  it.  In 
your  heart  you  want  to  prove  that  you  have  more,  and  you  cannot 
do  it.  I  could  wear  your  blouse  with  comfort,  but  you  could  not 
put  on  my  hat  or  my  gloves  without  making  yourself  ridiculous. 
But — that  is  not  the  question.  Let  us  get  to  business.' 

And  in  time  the  butcher  succumbed,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do,  to  the  man  whom  he  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  an  aris- 
tocrat. 

He  who  entered  the  room  immediately  afterwards  was  of  a 
very  different  type.  His  mode  of  entry  was  of  another  description. 
"Whereas  the  man  of  blood  swaggered  in  with  an  air  of  nervous 
truculence,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  someone  was  desirous  of 
disputing  his  equality,  the  next  comer  crept  in  softly  and  closed 
the  door  with  accuracy.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  benevolence — 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  sweet  old  man — looking  out  upon 
the  world  through  large  tinted  spectacles  with  a  beam  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  blind  to  all  motes.  In  earlier  years 
his  face  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  trifle  hard  in  its  contour; 
but  Time,  the  lubricator,  had  eased  some  of  the  corners,  and  it 
was  now  the  seat  of  kindness  and  love.  He  bowed  ceremoniously 
to  the  first  comer,  and  his  manner  seemed  rather  to  breathe  of 
fraternity  than  equality.  As  he  bowed  he  mentioned  the  gentle- 
man's name  in  such  loving  tones  that  no  greeting  could  have 
been  heartier. 

'  Citizen  Morot,'  he  said. 

The  butcher,  with  more  haste  than  dignity,  assumed  the  chair 
which  stood  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  to  that  occupied  by 
the  Citizen  Morot.  He  had  evidently  hurried  in  first  in  order  to 
secure  that  seat.  From  his  pocket  he  produced  a  somewhat  soiled 
paper,  which  he  threw  with  exaggerated  carelessness  across  the 
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table.     His  manner  was  not  entirely  free  from  a  suggestion  of 
patronage. 

1  What  have  we  here  ? '  inquired  the  first  comer,  who  had  not 
hitherto  opened  his  lips,  with  a  deep  interest  which  might  possibly 
have  been  ironical.  He  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  indulge  in 
irony  for  his  own  satisfaction.  He  unfolded  the  paper,  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  read. 

*  Ah ! '  he  said,  '  a  receipt  for  five  hundred  rifles  with  bayonets 
and  shoulder-straps  complete.     "  Keceived  of  the  Citizen  Morot 
five  hundred  rifles  with  bayonets  and  shoulder-straps  complete. — 
Antoine  Lerac."  ' 

He  folded  the  paper  again  and  carefully  tore  it  into  very 
small  pieces. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said  gravely. 

Then  he  turned  in  his  chair  and  threw  the  papers  into  the 
ash-tray  of  the  little  iron  stove  behind  him. 

*  I  judged  it  best  to  be  strictly  business-like/  said  the  butcher, 
with  moderately  well-simulated  carelessness. 

*  But  yes,   Monsieur   Lerac,'    with   a   shrug.      'We   of    the 
Republic  distrust  each  other  so  completely.' 

The  old  gentleman  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a 
soothing  smile. 

'  The  brave  Lerac,'  he  said,  '  is  a  man  of  business.' 

Citizen  Morot  ignored  this  observation. 

1  And,'  he  said,  turning  to  Lerac,  'you  have  them  stored  in  a 
safe  place  ?  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  that  ? ' 

'  Absolutely  none.' 

« Good.' 

*  They  are  under  my  own  eye.' 

*  Very  good.     It  is  not  for  a  short  time  only,  but  for  some 
months.     One  cannot  hurry  the  people.     Besides,  we  are   not 
ready.     The  rifles  we  bought,  the  ammunition  we  must  steal.' 

'  They  are  good  rifles — they  are  English,'  said  the  butcher. 

'  Yes  ;  the  English  Government  is  full  of  chivalry.  They  are 
always  ready  to  place  it  within  the  power  of  their  enemies  to  be 
as  well  armed  as  themselves.' 

The  old  gentleman  laughed — a  pleasant  cooing  laugh.  He 
invariably  encouraged  humour,  this  genial  philanthropist. 

'  At  last  Friday's  meeting,'  Lerac  said  shortly,  '  we  enrolled 
forty  new  members.  We  now  number  four  hundred  and  two  in 
our  arrondissement  alone.' 

1-5 
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*  Good,'  muttered  the  Citizen  Morot,  without  enthusiasm. 

*  And  four  hundred  hardy  companions  they  are.' 

*  So  I  should  imagine  '  (very  gravely). 

'  Four  hundred  strong  men,'  broke  in  the  old  gentleman  rather 
hastily.  '  Ah,  but  that  is  already  a  power.' 

'  It  is,'  opined  Lerac  sententiously,  '  the  strong  man  who  is  the 
power.  Kiches  are  nothing ;  birth  is  nothing.  This  is  the  day 
of  force.  Force  is  everything.' 

'  Everything,'  acquiesced  Morot  fervently.  He  was  consulting 
a  small  note-book,  wherein  he  jotted  down  some  figures. 

'  Four  hundred  and  two,'  he  muttered  as  he  wrote,  *  up  to 
Friday  night,  in  the  arrondissement  of  the  citizen — the  good 
citizen — Antoine  Lerac.' 

The  butcher  looked  up  with  a  doubtful  expression  upon  his 
coarse  face.  His  great  brutal  lips  twitched,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking  when  the  Citizen  Morot's  velvety  eyes  met  his 
gaze  with  a  quiet  smile  in  which  arrogance  and  innocence  were 
mingled. 

'  And  now,'  said  the  last-mentioned,  turning  affably  to  the  old 
gentleman,  *  let  us  have  the  report  of  the  reverend  Father.' 

f  Ah,'  laughed  Lerac,  without  attempting  to  conceal  the  con- 
tempt that  was  in  his  soul,  '  the  Church.' 

The  old  gentleman  spread  out  his  hands  in  mild  deprecation. 

'  Yes,'  he  admitted, '  we  are  under  a  shadow.  I  do  not  even 
dare  to  wear  my  cassock.' 

1  You  are  in  a  valley  of  shadow,  my  reverend  friend,'  said  the 
butcher  with  visible  exultation,  *  to  which  the  sun  will  never 
penetrate  now.' 

The  Citizen  Morot  laughed  at  this  pleasantry,  while  the  old 
man  against  whom  it  was  directed  bowed  his  head  patiently. 

'  And  yet,'  said  the  laugher,  with  a  certain  air  of  patronage, 
*  the  Church  is  of  some  use  still.  She  paid  for  those  rifles,  and 
she  will  pay  for  the  ammunition — is  it  not  so,  my  father  ? ' 

*  Without  doubt — without  doubt.' 

*  Not  to  mention,'  continued  the  other,  (  many  contributions 
towards  our  general   fund.     The   force  that  is  supplied  by  the 
strong  right  arm  of  the  people  is,  one  finds,  a  force  constantly  in 
need  of  substantial  replenishment.1 

'But,'  exclaimed  the  butcher,  emphatically  banging  his  figt 
down  upon  the  table,  '  why  does  she  do  it  ?  That  is  what  I 
want  to  know  I ' 
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The  old  priest  glanced  furtively  towards  Morot,  and  then  his 
face  assumed  an  air  of  childish  bewilderment. 

*  Ah  ! '  he  said  guilelessly,  *  who  can  tell  ?  ' 

*  Who  indeed ! '  chimed  in  Morot. 

The  butcher  was  pleased  with  himself.  He  sat  upright,  and, 
banging  the  table  a  second  time,  he  looked  round  defiantly. 

*  But,'  said  Morot,  in  an  indifferent  way  which  was  frequently 
characteristic,  *  I  do  not  see  that  it  matters  much.    The  money  is 
good.     It  buys  rifles,  and  it  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Citizen  Lerac  and  his  hardy  companions.     And  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  when  the  cartridges  are  burnt  and  a  New  Commune  is 
raised,  what  does  it  matter  whose  money  bought  the  rifles,  and 
with  what  object  the  money  was  supplied  ?  ' 

The  old  gentleman  looked  relieved.  He  was  evidently  of  a 
timid  and  conciliatory  nature,  and  would,  with  slight  encourage- 
ment, have  turned  upon  that  Church  of  which  he  was  the  humble 
representative,  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

The  butcher  cleared  his  throat  after  the  manner  of  the  streets 
— causing  Morot  to  wince  visibly — and  acquiesced. 

*  But,'  he  added  cunningly,  *  the  Church,  see  you — Ach !  it  is 
deep — it  is  treacherous.     Never  trust  the  Church  I ' 

The  Citizen  Morot,  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressed, 
smiled  in  a  singular  way  and  made  no  reply.  Then  he  turned 
gravely  to  the  old  man  and  said, 

*  Have  you  nothing  to  report  to  us — my  father  ?  ' 

*  Nothing  of  great  importance,'  replied  he,  humbly.     '  All  is 
going  on  well.     We  are  in  treaty  for  two  hundred  rifles  with  the 
Montenegrin  Government,  and  shall  no  doubt  carry  the  contract 
through.     I  go  to  England  next  week  in  order  to  carry  out  the — 
the — what  shall  I  say  ? — the  loan  of  the  ammunition.' 

*  Ha,  ha ! '  laughed  the  butcher. 

Morot  smiled  also,  as  he  made  an  entry  in  the  little  note-book. 

*  Next  week  ?  '  he  said,  interrogatively. 

*  Yes — on  Tuesday.' 
1  Thank  you.' 

The  butcher  here  rose  and  ostentatiously  dragged  out  a  watch 
from  the  depths  of  his  blouse. 

(I  must  go,'  he  said,  *I  have  committee  at  seven  o'clock, 
And  I  shall  dine  first,5 

*  Yes,'  said  Morot,  gravely,    *  Dine  first,    Take  good  care  of 
yourself,  citizen/ 
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'  Trust  me.' 

4 1  do,'  was  the  reply,  delivered  with  a  little  nod  in  answer  to 
Lerac's  curt  farewell  bow. 

The  butcher  walked  noisily  through  the  shop — heavy  with 
responsibility — weighted  with  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  to 
the  world  in  general  and  to  France  in  particular.  Had  he  walked 
less  noisily  he  might  have  overheard  the  soft  laugh  of  the  old 
priest. 

Citizen  Morot  did  not  laugh.  He  was  not  a  laughing  man. 
But  a  fine,  disdainful  smile  passed  over  his  face,  scarce  lighting  it 
up  at  all. 

*  What  an  utter  fool  the  man  is  ! '  he  said  impatiently. 

4  Yes — sir,'  replied  the  old  man,  *  but  if  he  were  less  so  it 
would  be  difficult  to  manage  him.' 

*  I  am  not  sure.    I  always  prefer  to  deal  with  knaves  than  with 
fools.' 

*  That  is  because  your  Highness  knows  how  to  outwit  them.' 

'  No  titles — my  father,'  said  the  Citizen  Morot,  quietly.  '  No 
titles  here,  if  you  please.  Tell  me,  are  you  quite  sure  of  this 
scum — this  Lerac  ? ' 

*  As  sure  as  one  can  be  of  anything  that  comes  from  the  streets. 
He  is  an  excitable,  bumptious,  quarrelsome  man ;  but  he  has  a 
certain  influence  with  those  beneath  him,  although  it  seems  hard 
to  realise  that  there  are  such.' 

4  Ha  !  you  are  right !  But  a  republic  is  a  social  manure-heap — 
that  which  is  on  the  top  is  not  pleasant,  and  the  stuff  below — ugh  ! ' 

The  manner  of  the  two  men  had  quite  changed.  He  who  was 
called  Morot  leant  back  in  his  seat  and  stretched  his  arms  out 
wearily.  There  is  no  disguise  like  animation ;  when  that  is  laid 
aside  we  see  the  real  man  or  the  real  woman.  In  repose  this  French- 
man was  not  cheerful  to  look  upon.  He  was  not  sanguine,  and  a 
French  pessimist  is  the  worst  thing  of  the  kind  that  is  to  be  found. 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  departing  Lerac,  the  old 
priest  seemed  to  throw  off  suddenly  quite  a  number  of  years.  His 
voice,  when  next  he  spoke,  was  less  senile,  his  movements  were 
brisker.  He  was,  in  a  word,  less  harmless. 

Mr.  Jacquetot  had  finished  his  dinner,  brought  in  from  a 
neighbouring  restaurant  all  hot,  and  was  slumberously  enjoying  a 
very  strong-smelling  cigar,  when  the  door  of  the  little  room 
opened  at  length,  and  the  two  men  went  out  together  into  the 
dimly-lighted  street. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Through  this  broad  street,  restless  ever, 
Ebbs  and  flows  a  human  tide. 

HALFWAY  down  Fleet  Street,  on  the  left-hand  side,  stands  the 
church  of  St.  Mary.  Around  its  grimy  foundations  there  seethes 
a  struggling,  toiling  race  of  men — not  only  from  morning  till 
night,  but  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  Within  sound  of 
this  church  bell  a  hundred  printing-presses  throb  out  their 
odorous  broadsheets  to  be  despatched  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
Day  and  night,  week  in  week  out,  the  human  writing-machines, 
and  those  other  machines  which  are  almost  human  (and  better 
than  human  in  some  points)  hurry  through  their  allotted  tasks,  and 
ignore  the  saintly  shadow  cast  upon  them  by  the  spire  of  St. 
Mary.  This  is  indeed  the  centre  of  the  world :  the  hub  from 
whence  spring  the  spokes  of  the  vast  wheel  of  life.  For  to  this 
point  all  things  over  the  world  converge  by  a  vast  web  of  wire, 
railroad,  coach  road,  and  steamer  track.  Upon  wings  that  boast 
of  greater  speed  than  the  wind  can  compass  come  to  this  point 
the  voices  of  our  kin  in  farthest  lands.  News — news — news. 
News  from  the  East  of  events  occurring  in  the  afternoon — scan  it 
over  and  flash  it  westward,  where  it  will  be  read  on  the  morning 
of  the  same  day !  News  in  every  tongue  to  be  translated  and 
brought  into  shape — while  the  solemn  church  clock  tells  his  tale 
in  deep  voice,  audible  above  the  din  and  scurry. 

From  hurried  scribbler  to  pale  compositor,  and  behold,  the 
news  is  bawled  all  over  London !  Such  work  as  this  goes  on  for 
ever  around  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  Scribblers  come  and  scribblers 
go ;  compositors  come  to  their  work  young  and  hopeful,  they  leave 
it  bent  and  poisoned,  yet  the  work  goes  on.  Each  day  the  pace 
grows  quicker,  each  day  some  new  means  of  rapid  propagation  is 
discovered,  and  each  day  life  becomes  harder  to  live.  One  morn- 
ing, perhaps,  a  scribbler  is  absent  from  his  post — '  Brain-fever, 
complete  rest ;  a  wreck.'  For  years  his  writings  have  been  read 
by  thousands  daily.  A  new  man  takes  the  vacant  chair — he  has 
been  waiting  more  or  less  impatiently  for  this — and  the  thousands 
are  none  the  wiser.  One  night  the  head  compositor  presses  his 
black  hand  to  his  sunken  chest,  and  staggers  home.  '  And  time 
too — he's  had  his  turn/  mutters  the  second  compositor  as  he  thinks 
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of  the  extra  five  shillings  a  week.  No  doubt  he  is  right.  Every 
dog  his  day. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  church  stands  a  tall  narrow  house  of 
dirty  red  brick,  and  it  is  with  this  house  that  we  have  to  do. 

At  seven  o'clock,  one  evening  some  years  ago — when  heads  now 
grey  were  brown,  when  eyes  now  dim  were  bright — the  Strand  was 
in  its  usual  state  of  turmoil.  Carriage  followed  carriage.  Seedy 
clerks  hustled  past  portly  merchants — not  their  own  masters,  bien 
entendu,  but  those  of  other  seedy  clerks.  Carriages  and  foot- 
passengers  were  alike  going  westward.  All  were  leaving  behind 
them  the  day  and  the  busy  city — some  after  a  few  hours  devoted 
to  the  perusal  of  '  Times '  and  '  Gazette ' ;  others  fagged  and 
weary  from  a  long  day  of  dusty  books. 

Ah  !  those  were  prosperous  days  in  the  City.  Days  when  men 
of  but  a  few  years'  standing  rolled  out  to  Clapham  or  Highgate 
behind  a  pair  of  horses.  Days  when  books  were  often  represented 
by  a  bank-book  and  a  roughly-kept  day-book.  What  need  to 
keep  mighty  ledgers  when  profits  are  great  and  returns  quick  in 
their  returning  ? 

As  the  pedestrians  made  their  way  along  the  narrow  pavement, 
some  of  them  glanced  at  the  door  of  the  tall  red-brick  house  and 
read  the  inscription  on  a  brass-plate  screwed  thereon.  This  con- 
sisted of  two  mystic  words :  <  The  Beacon.'  There  was,  however, 
in  reality,  no  mystery  about  it.  The  '  Beacon '  was  a  newspaper, 
published  weekly,  and  the  clock  of  St.  Mary's  striking  seven  told 
the  end  of  another  week.  The  publishing  day  was  past ;  another 
week  with  its  work  and  pleasure  was  to  be  faced. 

From  early  morning  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  this 
narrow  doorway  and  passage  had  been  crowded  by  a  heaving, 
swearing,  laughing  mass  of  more  or  less  dilapidated  humanity 
interested  in  the  retail  sale  of  newspapers.  At  six  o'clock  Ephraim 
Bander,  a  retired  constable,  now  on  the  staff  of  the  l  Beacon,' 
had  taken  his  station  at  the  door,  in  order  to  greet  would-be 
purchasers  with  the  laconic  and  discouraging  words:  'Sold 
hout!' 

During  the  last  two  years  ex-constable  Bander  had  an- 
nounced the  selling  'hout'  of  the  'Beacon'  every  Tuesday 
evening. 

At  seven  o'clock  Mrs.  Bander  emerged  from  her  den  on  the 
fourth  floor,  like  a  portly  good-natured  spider,  and  with  a  broom 
proceeded  to  attack  the  dust  shaken  from  the  boots  of  the  journaK 
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istic  fraternity,  with  noisy  energy.     After  that  she  polished  the 
door-plate ;  and  peace  reigned  within  the  narrow  house. 

On  the  second  floor  there  was  a  small  room  with  windows 
looking  out  into  a  narrow  lane  behind  the  house.  It  was  a  singu- 
larly quiet  room;  the  door  opened  and  shut  without  sound  or 
vibration  ;  double  windows  ensured  immunity  from  the  harrowing 
cries  of  such  enterprising  merchants  as  exercised  their  lungs  and 
callings  in  the  narrow  lane  beneath.  A  certain  sense  of  ease  and 
comfort  imperceptibly  crept  over  the  senses  of  persons  entering 
this  tiny  apartment.  It  must  have  been  in  the  atmosphere ;  for 
some  rooms  more  luxuriously  furnished  are  without  it.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  lie  in  the  furniture — this  imperceptible  sense  of 
companionship  ;  it  does  not  lurk  in  the  curtains.  Some  mansions 
know  it,  and  many  cottages.  It  is  even  to  be  met  with  in  the 
tiny  cabin  of  a  coasting  vessel. 

This  diminutive  room,  despite  its  lack  of  sunlight,  was  such  as 
one  might  wish  to  sit  in.  A  broad  low  table  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and  on  it  lay  the  mellow  light  of  a  shaded  lamp.  At 
this  table  two  men  were  seated  opposite  to  each  other.  One  was 
writing,  slowly  and  easily,  the  other  was  idling  with  the  calm 
restfulness  of  a  man  who  has  never  worked  very  hard.  He  was 
rolling  his  pencil  up  to  the  top  of  his  blotting-pad,  and  allowing 
it  to  come  down  again  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  gravity. 

This  was  Mr.  Bodery's  habit  when  thoughtful ;  and  after  all, 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  it.  Mr.  Bodery  was  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  '  Beacon.'  The  amusing  and  somewhat  satirical 
article  which  appeared  weekly  under  the  heading  of  '  Light '  was 
penned  by  the  chubby  hand  at  that  moment  engaged  with  the 
pencil. 

Mr.  Morgan,  sub-editor,  was  even  stouter  than  his  chief. 
Laughter  was  his  most  prominent  characteristic.  He  laughed 
over  'Light'  when  in  its  embryo  state,  he  laughed  when  the 
4  Beacon '  sold  out  at  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evenings.  He  laughed 
when  the  printing-machine  went  wrong  on  Monday  afternoon, 
and — most  wonderful  of  all — he  laughed  at  his  own  jokes,  in  which 
exercise  he  was  usually  alone.  His  jokes  were  not  of  the  first 
force,  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  author  of  the  slightly  laboured  and 
weighty  Parliamentary  articles  on  the  first  page,  He  never  joked 
on  paper,  which  is  a  gift  apart, 

These  two  gentlemen  were  in  no  way  of  brilliant  intellect, 
They  had  their  share  of  gound,  practical  ooromon*sense,  which  is 
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in  itself  a  splendid  substitute.  Fortune  had  come  to  them  (as  it 
comes  to  most  men  when  it  comes  at  all)  without  any  apparent 
reason.  Mr.  Bodery  had  supplied  the  capital,  and  Mr.  Morgan's 
share  of  the  undertaking  was  added  in  the  form  of  a  bustling, 
hollow  energy.  The  *  Beacon '  was  lighted,  so  to  speak.  It  burnt 
in  a  dull  and  somewhat  flickering  manner  for  some  years ;  then  a 
new  hand  fed  the  flame,  and  its  light  spread  afar. 

It  was  from  pure  good  nature  that  Mr.  Bodery  held  out  a 
helping  hand  to  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  Walter  Vellacott,  when 
that  youth  appeared  one  day  at  the  office  of  the  *  Beacon,'  and  in 
an  off-hand  manner  announced  that  he  was  seeking  employment. 
Like  many  actions  performed  from  a  similar  motive,  Mr.  Bodery's 
kindness  of  heart  met  with  its  reward.  Young  Christian  Vella- 
cott developed  a  remarkable  talent  for  journalistic  literature — in 
fact,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  found,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  his  avocation  in  life. 

Gradually,  as  the  years  wore  on,  the  influence  of  the  young 
fellow's  superior  intellect  made  itself  felt.  From  the  position  of 
a  mere  supernumerary,  he  worked  his  way  upwards,  taking  on  to  his 
shoulders  one  duty  after  another — bearing  the  weight,  quietly 
and  confidently,  of  one  responsibility  after  another.  This  exactly 
suited  Mr.  Bodery  and  his  sub-editor.  There  was  very  little  of 
the  slave  in  the  composition  of  either.  They  delighted  in  an  easy, 
luxurious  life,  with  just  enough  work  to  impart  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  self-satisfaction.  It  suited  Christian  Vellacott  also.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  found  his  level — in  a  few  months  he  began  rising  to 
higher  levels. 

He  was  an  only  son  ;  the  only  child  of  a  brilliant  father  whose 
name  was  known  in  every  court  in  Europe  as  that  of  a  harum-- 
scarum diplomatist,  who  could  have  done  great  things  in  his  short 
life  if  he  had  wished  to.  It  is  from  only  sons  that  fortune  selects 
her  favourites.  Men  who  have  no  brothers  to  share  their  amuse- 
ments turn  to  serious  matters  early  in  life.  Christian  Vellacott 
soon  discovered  that  a  head  was  required  at  the  office  of  the 
'  Beacon '  to  develop  the  elements  of  success  undoubtedly  lyin<? 
within  the  journal,  and  that  the  owner  of  such  a  head  could  in 
time  dictate  his  own  terms  to  the  easy-going  proprietor. 

Unsparingly  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  exceptional  energies 
to  the  work  before  him.  He  lived  in  and  for  it.  Each  night  he 
went  home  fagged  and  weary ;  but  each  morning  saw  him  return 
to  it  with  undaunted  spirit. 
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Human  nature,  however,  is  exhaustible.  The  influence  of  a 
strong  mind  over  a  strong  body  is  great,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
limited.  The  *  Beacon '  had  reached  a  large  circulation,  but  its 
slave  was  worn  out.  Two  years  without  a  holiday — two  years  of 
hurried  hard  brain-work  had  left  their  mark.  It  is  often  so  when 
a  man  finds  his  avocation  too  early.  He  is  too  hurried,  works  too 
hard,  and  collapses  ;  or  he  becomes  self-satisfied,  over-confident, 
and  unbearable.  Fortunately  for  Christian  Vellacott  he  was  devoid 
of  conceit,  which  is  like  the  scaffolding  round  a  church-spire, 
reaching  higher  and  falling  first. 

There  was  also  a  '  home '  influence  at  work.  When  Christian 
passed  out  of  the  narrow  doorway,  and  turned  his  face  west- 
ward, his  day's  work  was  by  no  means  over,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter. 

As  Mr.  Bodery  rolled  his  pencil  up  and  down  his  blotting-pad, 
he  was  slowly  realising  the  fact  that  something  must  be  done. 
Presently  he  looked  up,  and  his  pleasant  eyes  rested  on  the  bent 
head  of  his  sub-editor. 

*  Morgan,'  he  said,  *  I  have  been  thinking Seems  to  me 

Vellacott  wants  a  rest !     He's  played  out ! ' 

Mr.  Morgan  wiped  his  pen  vigorously  upon  his  coat,  just  be- 
neath the  shoulder,  and  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

*  Yes,'  he  replied ;  *  he  has  not  been  up  to  the  mark  for  some 
time.     But  you  will  find  difficulty  in  making  him  take  a  holiday. 
He  is  a  devil  for  working — ha,  ha  ! ' 

This  '  ha,  ha  ! '  did  not  mean  very  much.  There  was  no  mirth 
in  it.  It  was  a  species  of  punctuation,  and  implied  that  Mr. 
Morgan  had  finished  his  remark. 

*  I  will  ring  for  him  now  and  see  what  he  says  about  it.' 

Mr.  Bodery  extended  his  chubby  white  hand  and  touched  a 
small  gong.  Almost  instantaneously  the  silent  door  opened  and 
a  voice  from  without  said,  '  Yess'r.'  A  small  boy  with  a  mobile, 
wicked  mouth  stood  at  attention  in  the  doorway. 

1  Has  Mr.  Vellacott  gone  ? ' 

4  No — sir  ! '  In  a  tone  which  seemed  to  ask :  '  Now  is  it 
likely  ?  ' 

*  Where  is  he  ?  ' 

*  In  the  shop,  sir.' 

1  Ask  him  to  come  here,  please.' 

«  Yess'r.' 

The  small  boy  closed  the  door.     Once  outside  he  placed  his 
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hand  upon  his  heart  and  made  a  low  bow  to  the  handle,  retreating 
backwards  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Then  he  proceeded  to  slide 
down  the  banister,  to  the  trifling  detriment  of  his  waistcoat.  As 
he  reached  the  end  of  his  perilous  journey  a  door  opened  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  a  man's  form  became  discernible  in  the  dim 
light. 

'  Is  that  the  way  you  generally  come  down  stairs,  Wilson  ? ' 
asked  a  voice. 

1  It  is  the  quickest  way,  sir ! ' 

'  Not  quite ;  there  is  one  quicker,  which  you  will  discover 
some  day  if  you  overbalance  at  the  top ! ' 

*  Mr.  Bodery  wishes  to  see  you,  please  sir  ! '     The  small  boy's 
manner  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  outside  the 
door  upstairs. 

'  All  right,'  replied  Vellacott,  putting  on  the  coat  he  had  been 
carrying  over  his  arm.  A  peculiar  smooth  rapidity  characterised 
all  his  movements.  At  school  he  had  been  considered  a  very 
*  clean '  fielder.  The  cleanness  was  there  still. 

The  preternaturally  sharp  boy — sharp  as  only  London  boys 
are — watched  the  lithe  form  vanish  up  the  stairs ;  then  he  wagged 
his  head  very  wisely  and  said  to  himself  in  a  patronising  way : 

*  He's  the  right  sort,  he  is — no  chalk  there  ! ' 
Subsequently  he  balanced  his  diminutive  person  full  length 

upon  the  balustrade,  and  proceeded  to  haul  himself  laboriously, 
hand  over  hand,  to  the  top. 

In  the  meantime  Christian  Vellacott  had  passed  into  the 
editor's  room.  The  light  of  the  lamp  was  driven  downwards  upon 
the  table,  but  the  reflection  of  it  rose  and  illuminated  his  face. 
It  was  a  fairly  handsome  face,  with  eyes  just  large  enough  to  be 
keen  and  quick  without  being  dreamy.  The  slight  fair  moustache 
was  not  enough  to  hide  the  mouth,  which  was  refined  and  singu- 
larly immobile.  He  glanced  at  Mr.  Bodery,  as  he  entered,  quickly 
and  comprehensively,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  towards  Mr. 
Morgan.  His  face  was  very  still  and  unemotional,  but  it  was 
pale  and  his  eyes  were  deeply  sunken.  A  keen  observer  would 
have  noticed,  in  comparing  the  three  men,  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  youngest  which  was  lacking  in  his  elders.  It  lay 
in  the  direct  gaze  of  his  eyes,  in  the  carriage  of  his  head,  in  the 
small,  motionless  mouth.  It  was  what  is  vaguely  called  *  power.' 

*  Sit  down,  Vellacott,'  said  Mr.  Bodery.     '  We  want  to  have  a 
consultation.'     After  a  short  pause  he  continued :  '  You  know,  of 
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course,  that  it  is  a  dull  season  just  now.  People  do  not  seem  to 
read  the  papers  in  August.  Now,  we  want  you  to  take  a  holiday. 
Morgan  has  been  away ;  I  shall  go  when  you  come  back.  Say 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  You've  been  overworking  yourself  a  bit 
—burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  eh  ? ' 

'  Hardly  at  both  ends,'  corrected  Vellacott,  with  a  ready  smile 
which  entirely  transformed  his  face.  *  Hardly  at  both  ends — at 
one  end  in  a  draught,  perhaps.' 

*  Ha,  ha !     Very  good,'  chimed  in  Mr.  Morgan  the  irrepressible. 
'  At  one  end  in  a  draught — that  is  like  me,  only  the  draught  has 
got  inside  my  cheeks  and  blown  them  out  instead  of  in  like  yours, 
eh  ?     Ha,  ha ! '     And  he  patted  his  cheeks  affectionately. 

'  I  don't  think  I  care  for  a  holiday  just  now,  thanks,'  he  said 
slowly,  without  remembering  to  call  up  a  smile  for  Mr.  Morgan's 
benefit.  Unconsciously  he  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  which 
was  damp  with  the  heat  of  the  printing-office  which  he  had  just 
left. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Bodery  gravely,  emphasising  his 
remarks  with  the  pencil,  *  you  have  one  thing  in  life  to  learn  yet 
— no  doubt  you  have  many,  but  this  one  in  particular  you  must 
learn.  Work  is  not  the  only  thing  we  are  created  for — not  the 
only  thing  worth  living  for.  It  is  a  necessary  evil,  that  is  all. 
When  you  have  reached  my  age  you  will  come  to  look  upon  it  as 
such.  A  little  enjoyment  is  good  for  everyone.  There  are  many 
things  to  form  a  brighter  side  to  life.  Nature — travelling — 
riding — rowing ' 

*  And    love,'   suggested    the    sub-editor,  placing    his    hand 
dramatically  on  the  right  side  of  his  broad  waistcoat  instead  of  the 
left.     He  could  afford  to  joke  on  the  subject  now  that  the  grass 
grew  high  in  the  little  country  churchyard  where  he  had  laid  his 
young  wife  fifteen  years  before.     In  those  days  he  was  a  grave, 
self-contained  man,  but  that  sorrow  had  entirely  changed  his 
nature.     The  true  William  Morgan  only  came  out  on  paper  now. 

Mr.  Bodery  was  right.  Christian  had  yet  to  learn  a  great 
lesson,  and  unconsciously  he  was  even  now  beginning  to  grasp  its 
meaning.  His  whole  mind  was  full  of  his  work,  and  out  of  those 
earnest  grey  eyes  his  soul  was  looking  at  the  man  who  was  perhaps 
saving  his  life. 

'We  can  easily  manage  it,'  said  the  editor,  continuing  his 
advantage.  '  I  will  take  over  the  foreign  policy  article.  The 
reviewing  you  can  do  yourself,  as  we  can  always  send  you  the 
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books,  and  there  is  no  pressing  hurry  about  them.     The  general 
work  we  will  manage  somehow — won't  we,  Morgan  ? ' 

*  Of  course  we  will ;  as  well  as  and  perhaps  better  than  he 
could  do  it  himself,  eh  ?     Ha,  ha ! ' 

*  But    seriously,  Vellacott,'   continued   Mr.   Bodery,   *  things 
will  go  on  just  as  well  for  a  time.     When  I  was  young  I  used  to 
make  that  mistake  too.     I  thought  that  no  one  could  manage 
things  like  myself,  but  in  time  I  realised  (as  you  will  do  some 
day)  that  things  went  on  as  smoothly  when  I  was  away.     Depend 
upon  it,  my  boy,  when  a  man  is  put  on  the  shelf,  worn  out  and 
useless,  another  soon  fills  his  place.     You  are  too  young  to  go  on 
the  shelf  yet.     To  please  me,  Vellacott,  go  away  for  three  weeks.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,  sir '  began  the   young  fellow,  but 

Mr.  Bodery  interrupted  him. 

*  Well,  then,  that  is  settled.     Shall  we  say  this  day  week  ? 
That  will  give  you  time  to  make  your  plans.' 

With  a  few  words  of  thanks  Christian  left  the  room.  Vaguely 
and  mechanically  he  wandered  upstairs  to  his  own  particular  den. 
It  was  a  disappointing  little  chamber.  The  chaos  one  expects  to 
find  on  the  desk  of  a  literary  man  was  lacking  here.  No  papers 
lay  on  the  table  in  artistic  disorder.  The  presiding  genius  of  the 
room  was  method — clear-headed,  practical  method.  The  walls 
were  hidden  by  shelves  of  books,  from  the  last  half-hysterical 
production  of  some  vain  woman  to  the  single-volume  work  of  a 
man's  lifetime.  Many  of  the  former  were  uncut,  the  latter  bore 
signs  of  having  been  read  and  studied.  The  companionship  of 
these  silent  friends  brought  peace  and  contentment  to  the  young 
man's  spirit.  He  sat  wearily  down,  and,  leaning  his  chin  upon 
his  folded  arms,  he  thought.  Gradually  there  came  into  his  mind 
pictures  of  the  fair  open  country,  of  rolling  hills  and  quiet  valleys, 
of  fair  lanes  and  running  waters.  A  sudden  yearning  to  breathe 
God's  pure  air  took  possession  of  his  faculties.  Mr.  Bodery  had 
gained  the  day.  In  the  room  below  Mr.  Morgan  wrote  on  in  his 
easy,  comfortable  manner.  The  editor  was  still  thoughtfully 
playing  with  his  pencil.  The  sharp  little  boy  was  standing  on 
his  head  in  the  passage.  At  last  Mr.  Bodery  rose  from  his  chair 
and  began  his  preparations  for  leaving.  As  he  brushed  his  hat  he 
looked  towards  his  companion  and  said  : 

*  That  young  fellow  is  worth  you  and  me  rolled  into  one.' 

'  I  recognised  that  fact  some  years  ago,'  replied  the  sub-editor, 
wiping  his  pen  on  his  coat.  <  It  is  humiliating,  but  true.  Ha,  ha! ' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'  Each  bearing  his  burden  .  .  .' 

CHRISTIAN  VELLACOTT  soon  descended  the  dingy  stairs  and  joined 
the  westward-wending  throng  in  the  Strand.  In  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  he  was  alone,  as  townsmen  soon  learn  to  be.  The  passing 
faces,  the  roar  of  traffic,  and  the  thousand  human  possibilities  of 
interest  around  him  in  no  way  disturbed  his  thoughts.  In  his 
busy  brain  the  traffic  of  thought,  passing  and  repassing,  crossing 
and  recrossing,  went  on  unaffected  by  outward  things.  A  modern 
poet  has  confessed  that  his  muse  loves  the  pavement — a  bold 
confession,  but  most  certainly  true.  Why  does  talent  gravitate 
to  cities?  Because  there  it  works  its  best — because  friction 
necessarily  produces  brilliancy.  Nature  is  a  great  deceiver  ;  she 
draws  us  on  to  admire  her  insinuating  charms,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  them  we  lose  our  energy. 

Christian  had  been  born  and  bred  in  cities.  The  din  and  roar 
of  life  was  to  him  what  the  voice  of  the  sea  is  to  the  sailor.  In 
the  midst  of  crowded  humanity  he  was  in  his  element,  and  as  he 
walked  rapidly  along  he  made  his  way  dexterously  through  the 
narrow  places  without  thinking  of  it.  While  meditating  deeply 
he  was  by  no  means  absorbed.  In  his  active  life  there  had  been 
no  time  for  thoughts  beyond  the  present,  no  leisure  for  dreaming. 
He  could  not  afford  to  be  absent-minded.  Numbers  of  men  are 
so  situated.  Their  minds  are  required  at  all  moments,  in  full 
working  order,  clear  and  rapid — ready,  shoes  on  feet  and  staff  in 
hand,  to  go  whithersoever  they  may  be  called. 

Although  he  was  going  to  the  saddest  home  that  ever  hung 
like  a  mill-stone  round  a  young  neck,  Christian  wasted  no  time. 
The  glory  of  the  western  sky  lay  ruddily  over  the  river  as  he 
emerged  from  the  small  streets  behind  Chelsea  and  faced  the 
broad  placid  stream.  Presently  he  stopped  opposite  the  door  of  a 
small  red-brick  house,  which  formed  the  corner  of  a  little  terrace 
facing  the  river  and  a  quiet  street  running  inland  from  it. 

With  a  latch-key  he  admitted  himself  noiselessly — almost 
surreptitiously.  Once  inside,  he  closed  the  door  without  unneces- 
sary sound  and  stood  for  some  moments  in  the  dark  little  entrance- 
hall,  apparently  listening. 

Presentlv  a  voice  broke  the  silence  of  the  house.    A  querulous 
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high-pitched  voice,  quavering  with  the  palsy  of  extreme  age.  The 
sound  of  it  was  no  new  thing  for  Christian  Vellacott.  To-night 
his  lips  gave  a  little  twist  of  pain  as  he  heard  it.  The  door  of  the 
room  on  the  ground  floor  was  open,  and  he  could  hear  the  words 
distinctly  enough. 

'  You  know,  Mrs.  Strawd,  we  have  a  nephew,  but  he  is  always 
gadding  about,  I  am  sure ;  he  has  been  a  terrible  affliction  to  us. 
A  frothy,  good-for-nothing  boy — that  is  what  he  is.  We  have  not 
set  eyes  on  him  for  a  month  and  more.  Why,  I  almost  forget  his 
name ! ' 

'  Christian,  that  is  his  name — a  most  inappropriate  one,  I  am 
sure,'  chimed  in  another  voice,  almost  identical  in  tone.  '  Why 
Walter  should  have  given  him  such  a  name  I  cannot  tell.  Ah  ! 
sister  Judith,  things  are  different  from  what  they  used  to  be 
when  we  were  younger ! ' 

The  frothy  one  outside  the  door  seemed  in  no  great  degree 
impressed  by  these  impartial  views  upon  himself,  though  the 
pained  look  was  still  upon  his  lips  as  he  turned  to  hangup  his  hat. 

4  He's  coming  home  to-night,  though,  Miss  Judith,'  said 
another  voice,  in  a  coaxing,  wheedling  tone,  such  as  one  uses 
towards  petulant  children.  'He's  coming  home  to-night,  sure 
enough ! '  It  was  a  pleasant  voice,  with  a  strong,  capable  ring 
about  it.  One  instinctively  felt  that  the  possessor  of  it  was  a 
woman  to  be  relied  upon  at  a  crisis. 

'Is  he  now — is  he  now?'  said  the  first  speaker  reflectively. 
*  Well,  I  am  sure  it  is  time  he  did.  We  will  just  give  him  a 
lesson,  eh,  sister  Hester? — we  will  give  him  a  lesson,  shall  we 
not?' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  little  woman,  quiet 
though  somewhat  anxious  looking,  came  out.  She  evinced  no 
surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  good-for-nothing  nephew  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  passage,  greeting  him  in  a  low  voice. 

'  How  have  they  been  to-day,  nurse  ?  '  he  asked. 

1  Oh,  they  have  been  well  enough,  Master  Christian,'  was  the 
reply,  in  a  cheerful  undertone.  *  Aunt  Judith  has  most  got  rid  of 
her  cold.  But  they've  been  very  trying,  sir — just  like  children, 
as  wilful  as  could  be — the  same  question  over  and  over  again  till 
I  was  fit  to  cry.  They  are  quieter  now,  but — but  it's  you  they're 
abusing  now,  Master  Chris ! ' 

The  young  fellow  looked  down  into  the  little  woman's  face. 
His  eyes  were  sympathetic  enough,  but  he  said  nothing.  With  a 
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little  nod  and  a  suppressed  sigh  he  turned  away  from  her.     He 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  door  and  then  stopped. 

4  As  soon  as  you  have  brought  up  tea,'  he  said,  looking  back, 

*  I  will  take  them  for  the  evening,  and  you  can  have  your  rest  as 
usual.     I  know  how  trying  it  is  for  you,  nurse.' 

From  the  room  came,  at  intervals,  the  ring  of  silver,  as  if 
someone  were  moving  the  spoons  and  forks  from  the  table. 
Christian  waited  until  these  sounds  had  ceased  before  he  entered. 

'  Good  evening,  Aunt  Judith.  Good  evening,  Aunt  Hester,' 
he  said  cheerily. 

They  were  exactly  alike,  these  two  old  ladies  ;  the  same  mar- 
vellously wrinkled  features  and  silver  hair ;  voluminous  caps  and 
white  woollen  shawls  identical.  With  exaggerated  marks  of 
respect  he  kissed  each  by  turn  on  her  withered  cheek. 

*  May  I  sit  down,  Aunt  Judith  ?  '  he  asked,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  drew  a  chair  towards  the  fireplace,  where  a  small 
fire  burnt  though  it  was  the  month  of  August. 

*  Yes,  Nephew  Vellacott,  you  may  take  a  seat,'  replied  Aunt 
Judith  with  chill  severity,  '  and  you  may  also  tell  us  where  you 
have  been  during  the  last  four  weeks.' 

Poor  old  human  wreck  !  Only  ten  hours  earlier  her  nephew 
had  bid  her  farewell  for  the  day.  Christian  began  an  explanation 
in  a  weary,  mechanical  way,  like  an  actor  tired  of  the  part 
assigned  to  him,  but  the  old  ladies  would  not  listen.  Aunt  Hester 
interrupted  him  promptly. 

'  Your  shallow  excuses  are  wasted  on  us,  Nephew  Vellacott. 
You  have  doubtless  been  away,  enjoying  yourself  and  leaving 
us — us  who  support  you  and  deprive  ourselves  in  order  to  keep 
a  decent  coat  upon  your  back — leaving  us  to  the  mercy  of  all  the 
thieves  in  London.  And  tell  us,  pray — what  are  we  to  do  for 
spoons  and  forks  to-night  ?  ' 

*  What ! '     exclaimed    Christian    with    perfunctory    interest, 

*  have  the  spoons  gone ? '  he  almost  said  again,  but  checked 

himself  in  time.     He  turned  to  look  at  the  table,  which  had  been 
carefully  denuded  of  every  piece  of  silver. 

'  There,  you  see ! '  quavered  Aunt  Judith  triumphantly ;  and  the 
two  old  ladies  rubbed  their  hand?,  nodded  their  palsied  old  heads 
at  each  other,  and  chuckled  in  utter  delight  at  their  nephew's  dis- 
comfiture, until  Aunt  Judith  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  which  seemed  to  be  tearing  her  to  pieces.  Christian 
watched  her  with  the  ready  keenness  of  a  sick-nurse. 
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'  How  did  it  occur  ?'  he  asked,  when  the  old  lady  had  recovered. 

*  There,  you  see,'  remarked  Aunt  Hester,  with  the  precise  into- 
nation of  her  accomplice. 

4 1  am  sure ! '  panted  Aunt  Judith  triumphantly. 

'  I  am  sure  ! '  echoed  Aunt  Hester. 

They  allowed  their  nephew's  remorse  full  scope,  and  then 
proceeded  laboriously  to  extract  the  missing  articles  from  the  side 
of  Aunt  Judith's  arm-chair.  This  farce  was  rehearsed  every  night, 
nearly  word  for  word.  A  pleasant  recreation  for  an  intellectual 
man,  assuredly.  The  only  relief  to  the  monotony  was  the  occa- 
sional lose  of  a  spoon  in  the  crevice  between  the  arm  and  the  seat 
of  Aunt  Judith's  chair.  Then  followed  such  a  fumbling  and  a 
*  dear  me-ing '  until  the  worthless  nephew  was  perforce  called  to 
the  rescue,  to  fish  and  probe  with  a  paper-knife  till  the  lost 
treasure  was  recovered. 

1  We  only  wished,  Nephew  Vellacott,  to  show  you  what  might 
have  happened  during  your  unconscionable  absence.  Servants 
are  only  too  ready  to  talk  to  the  first  comer  of  their  mistresses' 
wealth  and  position.  They  have  no  discrimination,'  said  Aunt 
Judith  in  a  reproving  tone.  The  old  ladies  were  very  fond  of 
boasting  of  their  wealth  and  position,  whereas,  in  reality,  their 
nephew  was  the  only  barrier  between  them  and  the  workhouse. 

*  Well,  Aunt  Judith,'  replied  Christian  patiently,  *  I  will  try  and 
stay  at  home  more  in  future.     But  you  know  it  is  time  I  was 
doing  something  to  earn  my  own  livelihood  now.     I  cannot  exist 
on  your  kindness  all  my  life  ! ' 

He  had  learnt  to  humour  these  two  silly  old  women.  During 
the  two  years  which  had  just  passed  he  had  gradually  recognised 
the  utter  futility  of  endeavouring  to  make  them  realise  the  true 
state  of  their  affairs.  They  spoke  grandiloquently  of  the  family 
solicitor :  a  man  who  had  been  in  his  grave  for  nearly  a  quarter  01 
a  century.  It  was  simply  impossible  to  instil  into  their  minds 
any  fact  whatever,  and  such  facts  as  had  established  themselves 
there  were  permanent.  They  belonged  to  another  generation,  and 
their  mode  of  thought  was  a  remnant  of  a  forgotten  and  unsatis- 
factory period.  To  them  Napoleon  the  First  was  a  living  man, 
Queen  Victoria  unheard  of.  The  decay  of  their  minds  had  been 
slow,  and  it  had  been  Christian  Vellacott's  painful  task  to  watch 
its  steady  progress.  Day  by  day  he  had  followed  the  gradual 
failing  of  each  sense  and  power. 

There  is  something  pathetic  about  the  decay  of  a  mind  which 
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has  been  driven  to  death  by  constant  work,  but  there  is  a  com- 
pensating thought  to  alleviate  the  sadness.  It  may  rattle  and 
grow  loose,  like  some  worn-out  engine,  where  the  friction  presses  J 
but  it  will  work  till  it  collapses  totally,  and  some  of  the  work 
achieved  is  good  and  permanent.  It  is  bound  to  be  so.  Infinitely 
sadder  is  the  sight  of  a  mind  which  is  falling  to  pieces  by  reason 
of  the  rust  that  has  eaten  in  to  its  very  core.  For  rust  must 
needs  mean  idleness — and  no  human  intellect  need  be  idle.  So  it 
had  been  with  these  two  old  ladies.  Born  in  a  wofully  unintel- 
lectual  age,  they  had  never  left  a  certain  groove  in  life.  When 
their  brother  married  Christian  Vellacott's  grandmother,  they  had 
left  his  house  in  Honiton  to  go  and  live  in  Bodmin  upon  a  limited 
but  sufficient  income.  These  '  sufficient  incomes  '  are  a  curse  : 
they  do  not  allow  of  charity  and  make  no  call  for  labour. 

When  Christian  Vellacott  arrived  in  England,  an  orphan~with 
no  great  wealth,  he  made  it  his  first  duty  to  visit  the  only  living 
relations  he  possessed.  He  was  just  in  time  to  save  them,  liter- 
ally, from  starvation.  It  was  obvious  that  he  could  not  make  a 
literary  livelihood  in  Bodmin,  so  he  made  a  home  for  the  two  old 
wrecks  of  humanity  in  London.  Their  means,  like  their  minds, 
were  simply  exhausted.  Aunt  Judith  was  ninety-three ;  Aunt 
Hester  ninety-one.  During  that  vast  blank  (for  blank  it  was,  as  far 
as  their  lives  were  concerned)  stretching  away  back  into  a  per- 
spective of  time  which  few  around  them  could  gauge — they  had 
never  been  separated  for  one  day.  Like  two  apples  they  had  grown 

side  by  side,  until  their  very  contact  had  engendered  disease a 

slow,  deadly,  creeping  rot,  finding  its  source  at  the  point  of  contact, 
reaching  its  goal  at  the  heart  of  each.  They  had  existed  thus  with 
terrible  longevity— lived  a  mere  animal  life  of  sleeping  and  eating, 
such  as  hundreds  of  women  are  living  around  us  now. 

'  Of  course,  you  must  learn  to  make  your  daily  bread,  Nephew 
Vellacott ! '  answered  Aunt  Hester.  *  The  desire  does  you  credit  • 
but  you  should  be  careful  into  what  society  you  go  without  us. 
Girls  are  very  designing,  and  many  a  one  would  like  to  marry  a 
nephew  of  mine — eh,  Judith?  ' 

'  Yes,  that  they  would,'  replied  the  old  lady.  « The  minxes 
know  that  they  might  do  worse  than  catch  the  nephew  of  Judith 
and  Hester  Vellacott ! ' 

'  Look  at  us,'  continued  Aunt  Hester,  drawing  up  her  shrunken 
old  form  with  a  touch  of  pride.  '  Look  at  us  !  We  have,  always 
avoided  marriage,  and  we  are  very  nice  and  happy,  I  am  sure ! ' 
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She  waited  for  a  confirmation  of  this  bold  statement,  but 
Christian  was  not  listening.  He  was  leaning  forward  with  his 
hands  clasped  between  his  knees,  gazing  into  the  fire.  He  was 
recalling  the  conversation  which  had  passed  in  the  little  room  in 
the  Strand.  Could  he  leave  these  two  helpless  old  creatures? 
Could  he  get  away  from  it  all  for  a  little  time — away  from  the 
maddening  prattle  of  unguided  tongues,  from  the  dread  monotony 
of  hopeless  watching  ?  He  knew  that  he  was  wasting  his  man- 
hood, neglecting  his  intellectual  opportunities,  and  endangering 
his  career ;  but  his  course  of  duty  was  marked  out  with  terrible 
distinctness.  He  never  saw  the  pathos  of  it,  as  a  woman  would 
have  seen  it,  gathering  perhaps  some  slight  alleviation  from  the 
sight.  It  never  entered  his  thoughts  to  complain,  and  he  never 
conceived  the  idea  of  drawing  comparisons  between  his  position 
and  that  of  other  young  men  who,  instead  of  being  slaves  to  their 
relatives,  made  very  good  use  of  them.  He  merely  went  on  doing 
his  obvious  duty  and  striving  not  to  look  forward  too  eagerly  to  a 
release  at  some  future  period. 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Strawd  was  not  long  in  bringing  in  the 
simple  evening  meal ;  and  the  attention  of  the  old  ladies  was  at 
once  turned  to  the  mystery  hidden  beneath  the  dish-cover. 
What  was  it,  and  would  there  be  enough  for  Nephew  Vellacott  ? 

Deftly,  Christian  poured  out  the  tea.  Two  cups  very  weak  and 
one  stronger.  Then  two  thin  slices  of  crustless  bread  had  to  be 
buttered.  This  operation  required  great  judgment  and  imparti- 
ality. 

*  Excuse  me,   Nephew  Vellacott ! '    said   Aunt   Judith   with 
dangerous  severity.     *  Is  that  first  slice  intended  for  Aunt  Hester  ? 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  butter  is  very  thick — much  thicker 
than  on  the  second,  which  is  doubtless  intended  for  me ! ' 

*  Do  you  think  so,  Aunt  Judith  ?  '  as.ked  Christian  in  a  voice, 
purposely  loud  in  order  to  drown  Aunt  Hester's  remonstrance. 
*  Then  I  will  take  a  little  off ! '     He  passed  the  knife  harmlessly 
over  the  faulty  slice,  and  laid  the  two  side  by  side  upon  a  plate. 
Then  the  old  ladies  promptly  held  a  survey  on  them — that  declared 
to  be  more  heavily  buttered  being  awarded  to  Aunt  Judith  in 
recognition  of  her  seniority. 

"With  similar  fruitful  topics  of  conversation  the  meal  was 
pleasantly  despatched.  The  turn  of  Dick  and  Mick  followed 
thereon.  Dick,  the  property  of  Aunt  Judith,  was  a  canary  of 
thoughtful  temperament.  The  part  he  played  in  the  domestic 
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economy  of  the  small  household  was  a  contemplative  rather  than 
an  active  one.  Mick,  Aunt  Hester's  bird,  was  of  a  more  lively 
nature.  He  had,  as  a  rule,  something  to  say  upon  all  subjects — 
and  said  it. 

Now  Aunt  Hester,  in  her  inmost  heart,  loved  a  silent  bird,  and 
secretly  coveted  Dick,  but  as  Mick  was  her  property,  and  Dick  the 
silent  was  owned  by  Aunt  Judith,  she  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
enlarging  upon  the  stupidity  and  uselessness  of  silent  birds. 
Aunt  Judith,  on  the  other  hand,  admired  a  lively  and  talkative 
canary ;  consequently  she  was  weighed  down  with  the  conviction 
that  her  sister's  bird  was  the  superior  article.  Altogether,  birds 
as  a  topic  of  conversation  were  best  avoided.  Dick  and  Mick 
were  housed  in  cages  of  similar  build — indeed,  most  things  were 
strictly  in  duplicate  in  the  whole  household.  Every  evening 
Christian  brought  the  cages,  and  Aunt  Judith  and  Aunt  Hester 
carefully  placed  within  the  wires  a  small  piece  of  bread-and- 
butter,  which  Nurse  Strawd  as  carefully  removed,  untouched,  the 
next  morning. 

When  the  birds'  wants  had  been  attended  to,  it  was  Christian's 
duty  to  settle  the  old  ladies  comfortably  in  their  respective  arm- 
chairs. This  he  did  tenderly  and  cleverly  as  a  woman,  but  it  was 
not  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon.  The  man,  with  his  lean  strong 
face,  long  jaw,  and  prominent  chin,  was  so  obviously  out  of  place. 
These  peaceful  duties  were  never  meant  for  such  as  he.  His 
somewhat  closely-set  eyes  were  not  such  as  wax  tender  over 
drowning  flies,  for  even  in  repose  they  were  somewhat  direct  and 
stern  in  their  gaze.  In  fact,  Christian  Vellacott  was  so  visibly 
created  for  strife  and  the  forefront  of  life's  battle,  that  it  was 
almost  painful  to  see  him  fulfilling  a  more  peaceful  avocation. 

As  a  rule  he  devoted  himself  to  the  amusement  of  his  aged 
relatives  for  an  hour  or  so  ;  but  this  evening  he  sat  down  to  the 
piano  at  once,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  playing  them  oft  to 
sleep.  Ten  o'clock  was  their  hour  for  retiring,  and  before  that 
they  would  not  move,  although  they  dozed  in  their  chairs. 

He  was  no  mean  musician,  this  big  West-countryman,  with  a 
true  ear  and  a  touch  peculiarly  light  and  tender  for  a  man.  He 
played  gently  and  drowsily  for  some  time,  half  forgetting  that  he 
was  not  alone  in  the  room.  Presently  he  turned  round,  letting 
his  fingers  rest  on  the  keys.  Aunt  Judith  was  asleep,  and  Aunt 
Hester  made  a  sign  for  him  to  go  on  playing.  Five  minutes  more 
gradually  toned  down  till  the  very  sounds  seemed  to  fall  asleep, 
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and  Aunt  Hester  was  peacefully  slumbering.  Silently  the  player 
rose,  and  crossing  the  room,  he  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table  from 
which  the  white  cloth  had  not  yet  been  removed.  Pen,  ink,  and 
paper  were  within  reach,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  written  the 
following  note : — 

'  Dear  Sidney, 

*  May  I  retract  the  letter  I  wrote  yesterday  and  accept  your 
invitation  ?  I  have  been  requested  to  take  a  holiday,  and,  rather 
than  offend  the  powers  that  be,  have  given  in.  I  can  think  of  no 
happier  way  of  spending  it  than  in  seeing  you  all  again  and  recall- 
ing the  jolly  old  Prague  days.  With  kind  regard?, 

'  Yours  ever, 

'  CHRISTIAN  VELLACOTT.' 

He  folded  the  note  and  slipped  it  into  an  envelope,  which  he 
addressed  to  'Sidney  Carew,  Esq.,  St.  Mary  Western,  Dorset.' 
Then  he  slipped  noiselessly  out  of  the  room  and  upstairs  to  where 
Mrs.  Strawd  had  a  small  sitting-room  of  her  own.  The  little 
woman  heard  his  footstep  on  the  old  creaking  stairs,  and  opened 
the  door  of  her  room  before  he  reached  it. 

'  If  I  went  away  for  three  weeks,  nurse,'  he  said,  '  could  you  do 
without  me  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  could,'  replied  the  little  woman  readily.  *  Just 
you  go  away  and  take  a  holiday,  Master  Christian.  You  need  it 
sorely,  that  I  know.  You  do  indeed.  We  shall  get  on  splendidly 
without  you.  I'll  just  have  my  sister  to  come  and  stay,  same  as  I 
did  when  you  had  to  go  to  the  Paris  House  of  Parliament.' 

'  I  have  not  had  much  of  a  holiday,  you  see,  for  two  years 
now ! ' 

'Of  course  you  hav'n't,  and  you  want  it.  It's  only  human 
nature— and  you  a  young  man  that  ought  to  be  in  the  open  air 
all  day.  For  an  old  woman  like  me  it's  different.  We're  made 
differently  by  the  good  God  on  purpose,  I  think  ! ' 

'  Well,  then,  if  your  sister  comes  it  must  be  understood,  nurse, 
that  I  make  the  same  arrangement  with  her  as  exists  with  you. 
She  must  simply  be  a  duplicate  of  you — you  understand  ? ' 

The  little  woman  laughed,  lightly  enough. 

'  Oh,  yes,  Master  Christian,  that  is  all  right.  But  you  need 
not  have  troubled  about  that.  She  never  would  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing  as  wages,  I'm  sure  ! ' 

'  No,'  replied  he  gravely, '  I  know  she  would  not,  but  it  will  be 
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better,  I  think,  to  have  it  understood  beforehand.  Gratitude  is  a 
very  nice  thing  to  work  for,  but  some  work  is  worth  more  than 
gratitude.  If  you  are  going  out  for  your  walk,  perhaps  you  will 
post  this  letter.' 

Before  Christian  went  to  bed  that  night  he  held  a  candle  close 
to  the  mirror  and  looked  long  and  hard  at  his  own  reflection. 
There  were  dark  streaks  under  his  eyes,  his  small  mouth  was 
drawn  and  dry,  his  lips  colourless.  At  each  temple  the  bone 
stood  out  rather  prominently,  and  the  skin  was  brilliant  in  its 
whiteness  and  reflected  the  light  of  the  candle.  He  felt  his  own 
pulse.  It  was  beating,  at  one  moment  fast  and  irregular,  at  the 
next  it  was  hardly  perceptible. 

*  Yes  ! '  he  muttered  with  a  professional  nod — in  his  training 
as  a  journalist  he  had  learnt  a  little  of  many  sciences — *  yes,  old 
Bodery  was  right.  This  candle  has  been  alight  at  both  ends  ! ' 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AT  a  time  of  the  year  when  we  all  expect  to  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  many  discomforts  incidental  to  an  English  winter 
— snow,  frost,  and  the  east  wind — it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
devote  a  little  time  to  the  consideration  of  a  topic  which  fre- 
quently forces  itself  upon  our  attention  as  Christmas  approaches, 
and  continues  to  do  so  for  many  weeks,  or  for  some  months,  after. 
Popular  as  the  topic  is  every  winter,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is 
well  understood  by  the  public  in  general.  With  the  memory  of 
the  very  severe  and  unusually  prolonged  winter  of  1890-91  still 
fresh,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  anyone  will  be  in  a 
hurry  to  experience  a  repetition  of  what  not  a  few  were  disposed 
to  look  upon  as  a  characteristic  example  of  the  so-called  *  old- 
fashioned  '  winters  of  bygone  times.  But  even  if  we  do  not  for 
generations  have  to  pass  through  another  such  an  ordeal  as  that 
of  a  year  ago,  we  are  certain,  in  each  succeeding  winter,  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  bleak,  miserable  days,  with  an  unkind  wind  piercing 
to  the  marrow  and  putting  us  out  of  temper  with  everything 
around.  It  is  an  Englishman's  nature  to  grumble  vigorously 
while  undergoing  these  severe  trials,  but,  as  we  cannot  modify  the 
rigours  of  our  climate,  and  few  of  us  are  provided  with  proper  out- 
fits to  materially  lessen  the  unpleasant  sensations  of  the  season, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  else  left  to  us  than  to  keep  up  our  growls 
and  grumblings  and  to  maintain  that  our  climate  is  the  worst  and 
the  coldest  that  can  be  met  with  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
Uncertain  to  a  degree  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  as  to  its  coldness — 
well,  for  the  present  we  must  leave  the  point  undecided. 

*  This  is  the  coldest  day  I  have  ever  experienced  since  I  was 
a  little  girl  down  in  the  country ;  I  don't  think  it  can  be  colder 
anywhere.'  These  words  were  uttered  by  an  ancient  dame  in 
London  on  the  morning  of  December  30,  1890.  Those  whom  she 
addressed  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  guided  by  their  own 
feelings,  her  view  was  perfectly  correct.  The  day  was  indeed  a 
very  trying  one  ;  a  cutting  east  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  air 
was  laden  with  snow.  One  would  have  supposed  from  the  shivering 
of  various  members  of  the  party  and  the  remarks  they  made  that 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  had  already  been  converted  into 
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a  solid  by  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  but  on  looking  at  the  instru- 
ment it  was  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  that  moment 
was  22  Fahrenheit,  or  10°  below  the  freezing-point.  A  reference 
to  the  Royal  Observatory  records  shows  that  during  the  previous 
night  the  lowest  point  touched  by  the  thermometer  was  19°-1, 
and  the  highest  for  the  day  27°'3.  There  is  nothing  so  very 
extraordinary  about  these  readings  to  lead  anyone  to  imagine 
that  no  lower  ones  could  be  reasonably  expected  either  in  London 
or  elsewhere.  Indeed,  eight  days  earlier,  on  December  22,  the 
Greenwich  records  gave  a  minimum  night  reading  of  13°*4,  and  a 
maximum  for  the  day  of  23°*7,  the  mean  value  of  18°' 7  being  the 
lowest  December  mean  registered  for  some  years,  being  as  much 
as  20°'7  below  the  average.  No  one,  however,  complained  of  this 
day  being  exceptionally  cold ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  remarked 
upon  as  a  fine  and,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  day,  hardly  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring.  According  to  the  anemometer  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  a  total  of  65  miles  of  north-easterly  wind  was  regis- 
tered in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  22nd,  while  for  the  30th  no 
less  than  536  miles  of  easterly  wind  passed  over  the  instrument. 
As  will  be  seen  further  on,  these  wind-velocities  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  question  of  the  apparent  coldness  of  the  two 
days. 

But  we  must  not  look  upon  such  temperatures  as  those  quoted 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  exceptional.  Within  the  period  of 
the  present  reign  we  have  experienced  far  lower  readings.  The 
Greenwich  annual  volumes  give  the  following,  amongst  other, 
minimum  temperatures  for  different  winters: — January  10,  1891, 
12°-0;  March  4,  1890,  13°-1;  January  17,  1881,  12°-7;  Decem- 
ber 25,1879,  13°-7;  December  25,  1878,  12°-2  ;  December  25, 
1870,  9°-8;  January  5,  1867,  6°-6 ;  December  25,  1860,  8°-0; 
February  19, 1855, 11°-1  ;  February  12,  1847,  ll°-2  ;  February  12, 
1845,  7°-7;  and  January  9,  1841,  4°-0.  In  1838  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  at  the  Royal  Observatory  were  incomplete, 
but  members  of  the  staff  and  others  kept  registers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  these  show  that  on  January  20,  the  day  which 
the  almanac-maker  Murphy  had  foretold  as  the  coldest  day,  the 
thermometer  fell  to  —  2°'5  (34°*5  below  the  freezing-point)  at  Mr. 
Wrottesley's  Observatory,  Blackheath  ;  to  —4°  in  the  Blackheath 
Road ;  to  —5°  at  Deptford  Bridge ;  to  —6°  at  Lewisham,  and  to 
—  8°  or  — 10°  at  Beckenham,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  whole 
day  in  Blackheath  Road  being  only  +  7°. 
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la  the  provinces,  however,  not  a  winter  passes  without  read- 
ings several  degrees  lower  than  are  registered  in  the  metropolis. 
Temperatures  down  to  zero  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  sharp 
seasons.  Daring  the  severe  frost  of  January  1881  there  were 
several  consecutive  days  on  which  the  mercury  fell  to  from  0°  to 

—  10°,  and  even  lower.     On  the   17th  Kelso  had  a  minimum  of 

—  16°,  and  Stobo   —15°;  but  at  Blackadder  a  thermometer  re- 
gistered —  22° — a  reading  so  exceptionally  low  that  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society  was  sceptical  as  to  its  accuracy,  although  supported 
by  the  records  at  neighbouring  stations.     The  same  instrument 
had  in  the  frost  of  December    1875   registered    —23°.     These 
extreme  temperatures  are,  after  all,  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Isles,  so  much  so  that  we  begin  to  complain  of 
the  severity  of  our  winters  before  the  thermometer  has  descended 
10°  below  the  freezing-point.     Winter  after  winter  it  is  our  mis- 
fortune to  have  to  go  about  shivering  and  blue  in  the  face,  and 
yet  many  years  pass   without  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  to 
secure  a  day's  skating,  excepting  on  small  sheets  of  shallow  water. 
Between  the  winter  of  1880-81  and  that  of  1890-91  there  never 
was  an  opportunity  for  skating  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Ser- 
pentine in  Hyde  Park.     If,  then,  we  are  to  judge  our  winters  by 
the  thermometrical  readings  and  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  we  have  such  very  cold  weather  as  we  imagine. 

Foreign  countries,  not  only  those  in  higher  latitudes  towards 
the  Polar  regions,  but  many  which  are  hundreds  of  miles  nearer 
the  Tropics,  pass  through  winters  which  are  invariably  marked  by 
lower  temperatures  than  we  experience  in  our  islands.  We  have 
only  to  cross  the  narrow  strip  of  Channel  to  the  South  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  colder  winter  climate.  At  Brussels  and  Paris  the 
thermometer  drops  lower  than  it  does  in  London.  When,  in 
December  1879,  the  English  capital  had  a  minimum  of  + 13°-7, 
the  French  capital  had  — 13°'9,  Paris,  therefore,  being  colder  than 
London  by  nearly  28°.  As  we  proceed  further  east,  through 
Germany  and  Austria  into  Eussia,  the  thermometer  falls  lower 
and  lower,  until  at  last  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  mercury  is 
solidified,  and  spirit  thermometers  have  to  be  substituted  for 
registering  the  very  low  temperatures.  In  December  1887  the 
minimum  reading  at  Kola,  in  Lapland,  was  —73°.  Passing  on 
into  Siberia  the  cold  increases,  and  after  crossing  the  River  Lena 
and  the  Orulgan  range  of  mountains  we  reach  the  valley  of  the  lana, 
on  the  banks  of  which  river  stands  Werkojansk,  the  coldest  spot 
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on  earth.  Here  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of  January 
is  —  61°'2,  and  in  January  1886  the  thermometer  attained  the 
lowest  known  minimum  of  —  88°-8 — i.e.,  120°'8  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  water,  and  nearly  50°  below  the  freezing-point  of 
mercury. 

On  the  American  continent  similar  conditions  prevail,  great 
cold  being  experienced  much  farther  south  than  in  Europe,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  latitude  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
Mediterranean.  New  York  is  six  hundred  miles  south  of  London, 
and,  if  the  world  were  one  level  plain  of  water  or  of  land,  we 
should  expect  Manhattan  Island  to  be  several  degrees  warmer 
than  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but,  under  the  existing  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  water,  a  New  York  winter  is  marked  by  con- 
siderably lower  temperatures  than  we  record  in  England,  the 
month  of  January  being  about  20°  colder  on  the  average.  Inland, 
towards  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  the  thermometer  falls  lower  than 
it  does  on  the  coast.  Northwards  the  cold  increases,  and  it  is  in 
the  records  of  voyages  into  the  Polar  regions  that  we  find  the 
lowest  temperatures  in  the  New  World.  A  few  instances  taken  at 
random  will  give  some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  cold  to  which 
Polar  expeditions  have  been  subjected. 

Captain  Back  recorded  —70°  at  Fort  Eeliance  on  January  17, 
1834.  At  the  winter  station  in  Eensselaer  Harbour  Dr.  Kane 
registered  —69°.  Lieut.  Sherard  Osborn,  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
*  Pioneer '  in  the  Franklin  Search  Expedition  had  not  been  pro- 
vided with  a  spirit  thermometer,  so  that  temperatures  below  —40° 
could  not  be  obtained,  but  from  January  8  to  February  26,  1854, 
a  period  of  fifty  days,  the  mercury  was  frozen  solid  for  days,  in  one 
case  a  whole  week,  at  a  stretch.  Altogether  it  was  in  the  solid 
state  for  800  hours,  or  33^  days.  At  Fort  Conger,  Greely 
reported  a  minimum  of  —62°  in  February  1882,  the  first  half  of 
the  month  having  a  mean  temperature  of  —55°,  the  mercury 
remaining  frozen  over  an  unbroken  period  of  sixteen  days  five 
hours. 

During  the  Arctic  sojourn  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  George 
Nares  the  minimum  temperature  recorded  on  board  H.M.S.  *  Dis- 
covery '  was  —  70°-8,  and  on  H.M.S.  « Alert '  it  was  —  73°'75,  both 
in  March  1876.  Between  November  1875  and  the  following 
April  the  mercury  was  in  a  solid,  state  a  total  of  1,060  hours 
(forty-four  days  four  hours)  on  the  <  Alert,'  and  1,334  hours 
(fifty-five  days  fourteen  hours)  on  the  'Discovery.' 
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Such  records  as  these  are  practically  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  ordinary  Englishmen,  who  adopt  their  home  winter  expe- 
riences as  the  standard  for  judging  cold.  They  would  be  disposed 
to  argue  that  because  they  elect  to  rate  a  home  temperature 
somewhere  about  the  freezing-point  of  water  as  unbearable,  surely 
the  cold  which  solidifies  mercury  must  be  so  severe  that  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  stand  it.  Were  this  the  case,  British  North 
America,  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  also  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  would  be  uninhabitable  every  winter.  But  we 
know  that  millions  of  human  beings  live  in  these  inhospitable 
regions,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  the  severity  of  the  cold.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  fear  of  this  great  degree  of  cold  which  checks  the 
settlement  of  the  rich  plains  of  Alberta  and  Assiniboia  by  English- 
men. Two  winters  ago  a  settler,  writing  to  the  *  Morning  Post ' 
on  various  topics  of  interest  connected  with  the  locality,  said,  *  One 
of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  Canadian  North- West,  in  English 
eyes,  appears  to  be  the  intense  cold.  They  look  upon  this  country 
as  a  semi-Arctic  region,  only  fit  for  wild  beasts  and  Ked  Indians. 
Never  was  there  a  bigger  mistake.  This  morning  (December  6) 
I  am  sitting  in  my  office  with  no  fire  and  the  window  open.  As 
a  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cold,  bright  days,  the  months 
of  November  and  December  are  beautifully  warm,  and  far  plea- 
santer  than  the  same  months  in  the  old  country.  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  first  part  of  March  are  almost  invariably  excessively 
cold,  the  thermometer  averaging  about  25°  Fahr.  below  zero ;  but 
there  are  few  days  en  which  it  is  too  cold  to  go  out  without  plea- 
sure, and  I  feel  sure  that  anybody  who  has  lived  any  time  in  this 
country  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  a  rule,  when  there  is  no  wind 
the  winter  climate  is  preferable  to  that  of  England.' 

How  our  personal  sensations  deceive  us  in  the  matter  of  tem- 
perature was  very  neatly  illustrated  a  few  years  since  by  a  Dakota 
newspaper.  *  The  other  morning,  when  the  Pacific  Express  arrived 
in  Jamestown,  a  large  number  of  the  passengers  stepped  out  on 
the  platform  to  inhale  the  salubrious  ozone  until  the  train  should 
start  on  again.  "  What  a  bright,  balmy  morning  !  "  remarked  a 
sentimental-looking  gentleman.  "  Just  like  spring !  "  said  another. 
"  Wonder  if  it  is  always  such  fine  weather  in  this  country  ?  " 
observed  another.  "Wonder  what  the  temperature  is  this  morn- 
ing, anyway  ?  "  said  a  bald-headed  man,  who  had  come  out  and 
was  enjoying  a  promenade  up  and  down  the  platform  with  nothing 
on  his  shining  pate  but  a  silk  travelling-cap.  "  Thirty-six  below 
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zero  !  "  casually  responded  Chief-of-police  Schmitz,  who  supposed 
the  remark  was  addressed  to  him.  "  Thirty-six  below  zero ! " 
repeated  the  throng  of  travellers  in  concert,  and  immediately 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  coaches,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  not  a 
stranger  was  to  be  seen  on  the  platform.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
thermometer  it  would  hardly  be  realised  that  we  had  winter 
weather  in  this  country.' 

In  the  '  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea '  Sir  George  Nares  frequently 
alludes  to  the  excellent  weather  which  prevailed  with  very  low 
temperatures.  A  few  references  will  be  instructive.  On 
November  9,  1875,  the  temperature  was  at  —5°,  but  'the  air  feels 
raw  and  much  colder  than  when  the  weather  is  settled  at  —20°.' 
November  23. — '  A  cold  day  with  a  clear  sky.  Mercury  frozen  for 
the  first  time:  temperature  down  to  —45°.  Being  calm,  there 
were  no  ill  effects  from  the  extreme  cold,  the  work  outside  the 
ship  being  carried  on  as  usual.'  December  7. — '  A  calm  day,  with 
misty  weather,  temperature  about  zero,  everybody  complaining  of 
the  warmth,  men  obliged  to  take  off  their  sealskin  coats,  and  even 
then  feeling  warm  and  uncomfortable.'  1 3th. — ( A  glorious  day,' 
temperature  —28°,  and  calm.  *  A  splendid  Christmas  Day,'  tem- 
perature —  34°.  January  12,  1876. — « At  9  A.M.  the  temperature 
was  only  —3°.  It  may  seem  strange  that  we  thus  complain  of  a 
rise  in  temperature,  but  such  is  the  fact.  Everyone  rejoiced  when 
the  temperature  fell  yesterday  to  —20°.  The  explanation  is  that 
a  high  temperature  indicates  unsettled  weather  with  wind,  a  low 
temperature  means  a  calm,  when  the  weather,  however  cold  is 
bearable.' 

Owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of  calm  weather,  prayers  were 
always  read  on  the  ice  until  the  beginning  of  February,  when  a 
gale  of  wind  compelled  them  to  hold  the  service  on  the  upper 
deck.  On  March  6  and  9  the  thermometer  was  at  —58°,  and  Sir 
George  was  able  to  sketch  with  bare  hands.  *  Fortunately  these 
extremely  low  temperatures  never  occur  with  a  high  wind,  or  no 
human  being  could  possibly  endure  the  weather.'  March  20.— 
*  A  magnificent  day,'  'The  weather  so  calm  and  the  sun  so  power- 
ful that,  when  standing  still  and  facing  it,  although  the  tem- 
perature was  actually  —  30°,  it  felt  appreciably  warm  ;  and  yet 
ice  formed  on  our  eyelashes  thick  enough  to  impede  our  sight 
considerably.' 

During  Markham's  journey  to  and  from  the  most  northern 
point  reached  by  the  expedition,  similar  experiences  are  related. 
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On  April  21,  'although  the  temperature  is  only  17°  below  zero, 
the  wind  is  so  keen  and  cutting  that  the  cold  feels  more  intense 
to-day  than  on  any  day  since  we  left  the  ship.  It  almost  cuts  one 
in  two.'  The  23rd  was  a  beautiful  day,  — 32°,  and  yet  on  May  15, 
with  a  temperature  6°  above  zero,  a  sharp  south-easterly  breeze 
touched  them  up  unpleasantly. 

Still  more  remarkable  experiences  may  be  noted.  Greely 
relates  that  in  March  1882,  when  the  temperature  was  at  —  44°*7, 
an  Eskimo,  thinking  one  of  the  members  of  an  excursion  party 
was  ill,  would  not  disturb  the  supposed  invalid  by  getting  into  the 
latter's  sleeping-bag,  but  lay  down  beside  the  bag  to  sleep,  and 
next  morning  it  was  found  that  the  worst  effect  was  a  slightly 
frost-bitten  toe. 

About  the  same  time  Dr.  Bunge  was  experimenting  with  low 
temperatures  at  Ssagastyr,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lena,  on  the 
Arctic  shore  of  Siberia.  He  states  that  he  occasionally  went  out 
into  the  open  air  with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt,  the  temperature 
being  generally  about  —60°,  and  he  never  suffered  any  inconve- 
nience. He  suffered  much  more  from  summer  cold  than  from 
winter  cold. 

To  come  nearer  home,  it  sounds  strange  that  every  winter,  to 
escape  the  cold  of  our  own  islands,  we  send  numbers  of  invalids  to 
colder  places  abroad.  We  used  formerly  to  favour  Madeira  and 
such  warm  localities,  but  of  late  years  we  have  discovered  that  for 
consumptive  patients  the  best  places  are  to  be  found  high  up  in 
the  Alps,  and  as  a  result,  Wiesen,  Davos,  the  Maloja,  &c.,  have 
become  regular  winter  resorts.  Here  the  human  wrecks  whose 
lives  would  not  be  worth  a  few  weeks'  purchase  if  they  remained 
in  London,  with  its  average  winter  temperature  of  41°,  enjoy 
themselves  and  regain  health  and  strength  under  an  average 
temperature  nearly  20°  colder  than  that  of  the  metropolis. 
Indeed,  even  the  average  of  the  highest  temperatures  recorded 
each  day  at  Davos  is  only  39°,  but  the  days  are  so  calm  and  the 
air  so  dry — drier  than  that  of  Egypt — that  even  the  weakest  of 
the  visitors  can  sit  about  in  the  open  air  without  discomfort  and 
without  fear  of  danger.  On  the  south  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland  there  are  a  few  sheltered  nooks  where,  on  exceptionally 
fine  winter  days,  people  may  venture  to  sit  down  in  the  open  for 
a  short  time,  but  this  is  not  the  rule,  and  as  to  going  without  fire 
in  our  rooms,  throwing  the  windows  wide  open,  sleeping  on  the 
bare  ground,  or  walking  about  en  deshabille  in  midwinter,  the 
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mere  idea  of  the  least  trying  of  them  makes  us  shiver,  and  cry 
*  Impossible ! ' 

With  all  these  varied  experiences  before  us  the  ordinary  reader 
will  naturally  ask,  *  What  then  is  Cold  ?  '  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  our  personal  sensations  and  the  indications  of  the  thermometer 
very  frequently  differ.  If  we  were  to  judge  the  question  from  no 
other  standpoint  than  that  of  how  we  feel  when  we  say  that  we 
are  very  cold,  we  should  no  doubt  agree  with  those  old  philosophers 
who  maintained  that  cold  was  a  salt  substance,  something  like 
nitre,  floating  about  in  the  air.  The  frigorific  particles,  as  they 
were  called,  were  supposed  to  drop  like  wedges  between  the  mole- 
cules of  water  and  so  formed  ice.  When  the  east  wind  is  blowing 
harshly  it  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  feel  a  pricking  sensation  on 
the  hands  and  face,  enough  to  lend  colour  to  the  notion  that  icy 
needles  are  floating  all  round  us.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  absolutely  cold  substance. 
Everybody  will  not  be  prepared  to  accept  this  statement,  which 
seems  to  be  so  much  opposed  to  our  everyday  experiences,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true.  There  are  no  known  means  by  which  we  can 
even  produce  a  cold  object  by  the  most  elaborate  of  artificial 
arrangements.  The  popular  idea  of  cold  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  real  cold,  if  we  may  call  a  thing  real  which  has  no 
existence.  Comparatively  few  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  is 
meant  when  we  say  that  the  weather,  or  some  object,  is  cold. 

We  can  easily  see  that  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word 
does  not  express  the  true  meaning,  that  it  is  used  in  a  very  limited 
sense  only,  as  we  are  guided,  not  by  the  temperature  of  anything 
with  which  we  happen  to  be  in  contact,  but  by  quite  another  pro- 
perty of  matter  as  well  as  by  various  personal  considerations.  The 
state  of  health,  the  quantity  and  nature  of  clothing,  food,  exercise, 
age,  and  so  forth,  each  in  its  way  tends  to  modify  our  feelings  in 
one  direction  or  another.  An  invalid  and  a  person  in  robust  health 
have  very  different  impressions  as  to  temperature,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  former's  impaired  vitality  reduces  the  amount  of 
heat  in  the  body  to  so  low  a  point  that  there  is  none  available  for 
throwing  off  to  surrounding  objects.  Then,  again,  while  we  are 
thus  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations  in  our  own  bodies,  every 
individual  thing,  be  it  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  has  its  special 
quality  as  regards  the  rate  at  which  it  abstracts  heat  from  our 
bodies.  Just  as  sponges,  cloth,  &c.,  absorb  water  at  different  rates, 
so  do  all  materials  behave  in  the  presence  of  heat — some  take  it 
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up  much  faster  than  others,  but  with  this  difference,  speaking 
generally — the  looser  or  more  spongy  the  texture,  the  quicker 
they  drink  up  water  and  the  slower  heat  passes  into  them. 

Take  one  or  two  of  the  most  common  experiences  of  everyday 
life.  How  very  cold  the  linen  sheets  seem  when  we  first  get  into 
bed  !  If  we  take  off  the  sheets,  how  delightfully  warm  we  find 
the  blankets  !  And  yet  if  we  test  them  with  a  thermometer  both 
sheets  and  blankets  will  be  found  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  tem- 
perature, although  if  we  judged  them  by  personal  sensations  we 
should  probably  say  there  was  a  difference  of  10°  or  20°  between 
them.  Note  also  the  varying  sensations  of  cold  in  walking  with 
bare  feet  on  carpet,  cork,  unpolished  boards,  polished  boards, 
stone,  and  oilcloth,  all  of  one  uniform  temperature.  The  feeling 
on  the  first  is  pleasant,  from  the  last  we  hurry  off  with  the  idea 
that  we  have  been  treading  on  ice.  Good  conductors  of  heat 
strike  us  as  being  very  much  colder  than  the  bad  conductors,  but 
it  must  be  obvious  from  these  simple  experiments  that  we  are 
affected  not  by  their  temperature  but  by  their  power  of  conduction. 

Wiedemann  and  Franz  in  their  investigations  found  by  experi- 
ment that  if  the  heat-conducting  power  of  silver  be  represented 
by  100,  that  of  copper  would  be  74,  gold  53,  brass  24,  tin  15,  iron 
12,  steel  a  shade  less,  lead  and  platinum  8^,  German  silver  6,  and 
bismuth  2.  Silver,  therefore,  would  strike  us  as  very  much  colder 
than  gold,  and  still  colder  than  iron  or  German  silver.  If  we  want 
to  retain  or  to  exclude  heat  we  must  interpose  between  the  cold 
and  the  warm  objects  a  padding  of  some  material  through  which 
heat  makes  its  way  very  slowly.  For  this  reason  we  cover  our 
foot- warmers  with  cloth ;  the  engineman,  to  get  more  work  out  of 
his  boilers,  clothes  them  with  stout  brattice  cloth ;  the  gardener 
protects  his  plants,  potatoes,  &c.,  from  cold  by  covering  them  with 
straw,  moss,  or  leaves ;  and  ice  is  preserved  from  heat  by  being 
wrapped  up  in  blankets  or  buried  in  sawdust. 

A  piece  of  any  good  conducting  material  held  in  the  hand  for 
a  time  gradually  becomes  warmer,  ^s  it  abstracts  warmth  from  the 
flesh,  until  at  last  there  js  no  discomfort  in  holding  it,  but  if  there 
are  a  number  of  such  pieces  and  we  place  the  hand  a  short  time 
on  each  one  in  succession,  they  will  cause  a  series  of  cold  shocks 
by  our  being  deprived  of  a  quantity  of  heat  at  each  contact. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  action  of  the  winds  in  winter.  During 
calm,  still  weather  our  bodies  are  protected  by  a  layer  of  air  which 
is  nearly  as  warm  as  ourselves,  and  so  long  as  this  remains  undis- 
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turbed  the  rate  at  which  heat  passes  away  from  us  is  about  equalled 
by  the  rate  at  which  we  keep  up  the  supply,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  are  scarcely  conscious  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Immediately,  however,  the  air  is  set  in  motion,  or  we  begin  to 
move  briskly  through  even  a  calm,  we  begin  to  feel  a  stinging 
sensation  on  the  skin,  which  seems  to  parch  and  wither,  accom- 
panied by  a  rapid  loss  of  warmth,  and  it  is  then  we  say  the  weather 
is  cold.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  cold  weather  is 
one  thing  and  our  cold  sensations  quite  another  thing.  It  is  the 
latter,  the  loss  of  bodily  heat,  which  gives  us  so  much  trouble  in 
winter.  Seldom  do  we  have  such  a  still  atmosphere  as  is  to  be 
met  with  on  the  great  plains  of  Siberia  or  the  north-west  of 
Canada,  or  in  the  Arctic  locality  visited  by  Sir  George  Nares. 
But  bitter,  raw  blasts  are  only  too  common,  and  their  thirst  for 
our  heat  is  so  great  that  we  are  left  exhausted  and  chilled.  There 
is  all  the  difference,  then,  between  our  feelings  when  one  day  has 
only  sixty  miles  of  wind  and  another  six  hundred  miles  with  mode- 
rately low  temperatures. 

Cold,  as  already  observed,  is  only  a  relative  term  ;  we  know  of 
no  substance  which  can  be  brought  anywhere  near  absolute  cold. 
Fahrenheit,  Reaumur,  Celsius,  Newton,  De  Lisle,  and  many  others 
have  constructed  thermometers  for  registering  temperature,  the 
zero  point  on  the  scales  being  an  arbitrary  one.  The  original 
Celsius  had  the  boiling-point  of  water  as  zero,  Fahrenheit  adopted 
a  point  midway  between  about  blood-heat  and  a  mixture  of  snow 
and  salt,  while  others  had  their  own  fancies  on  the  subject.  The 
instruments  are  now  reduced  to  three  in  number,  Celsius  and 
Reaumur  adopting  the  melting-point  of  ice  for  zero,  and  Fahren- 
heit the  snow  and  salt  mixture,  which  is  32°  below  the  freezing- 
point.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  pure  water  freezes 
all  things  freeze.  If  we  consider  freezing  to  be  the  transition 
from  the  liquid  into  the  solid  we  find  that  the  freezing-point  of 
platinum,  that  is,  its  point  of  congelation  or  solidifying,  is  at  a 
temperature  of  about  3650°  Fahrenheit,  iron  2800°,  gold  2300°, 
copper  2100°,  silver  1800°;  and  so  we  may  pass  down  through 
numbers  of  other  materials  which  are  always  in  a  solid  state  in 
the  hottest  weather.  The  men  who  work  at  these  metals  will  tell 
us  that  soon  after  the  molten  mass  has  been  run  out  of  the  furnace 
into  the  moulds  it  becomes  '  cold,'  but  this  is  very  far  indeed  from 
saying  that  no  heat  is  left  in  it.  Salt  water  does  not  turn  into 
ice  until  it  is  4°  colder  than  fresh  water.  Further  down  in  the 
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cold  scale  mercury  becomes  solid  at  a  temperature  of  —40°.  With 
a  mixture  of  ether  and  liquid  carbonic  acid  we  can  obtain  — 166° ; 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  liquid  nitrous  acid  a  temperature 
of  — 220°  has  been  obtained ;  and  Professor  Pictel,  of  Geneva,  in 
some  experiments  has  recently  registered  about  —330°.  By 
means  of  liquid  sulphuric  acid  we  can  produce  such  an  intense 
degree  of  cold  as  to  freeze  water  in  a  glowing  red-hot  crucible  ! 
We  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in  freezing  pure  spirit,  nor 
obtained  the  point  of  absolute  cold.  This  latter  is  obtained  only 
approximately  by  calculation,  as  it  is  not  thought  to  be  possible  to 
completely  exhaust  the  heat  out  of  any  object.  An  air  ther- 
mometer is  used,  and,  as  we  know  the  dilatation  of  air  between 
the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points  of  water,  a  simple  calculation 
shows  that  the  point  at  which  the  volume  of  the  air  would  be 
nothing  is  —460°  Fahrenheit.  This  is  known  as  the  absolute 
zero  of  temperature.  A  mixture  of  snow  and  salt  has,  therefore, 
460°  of  heat  in  it,  and  fresh  water  ice  492°,  or  more  than  the 
difference  between  the  ordinary  freezing-point  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  tin,  which  is  419°  Fahr. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  that  when  we  complain  of  the 
cold  of  the  English  climate  we  are  still  blessed  with  from  460°  to 
500°  of  heat,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  very  far 
indeed  from  realising  that  this  is  so.  Our  Arctic  explorers  would 
probably  not  be  very  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  those  '  beautiful,' '  pleasant,' '  splendid,' 
&c.,  days  which  they  passed  through,  seeing  that  the  warmth  of 
the  air  was  at  about  400°.  Even  that  coldest  of  all  days  at 
Werkojansk  in  January  1886  had  371°  of  absolute  heat. 

At  the  Meteorological  Conference  held  at  Munich  in  August  last 
it  was  decided  that  from  the  close  of  the  present  century  tempera- 
tures shall  be  referred  to  the  absolute,  or  air-thermometer,  values, 
so  that  our  London  readings  will  range  between  470°  and  550°. 
Unfortunately  this  method  will  not  make  us  any  the  warmer,  large 
as  the  figures  may  look.  We  shall  soon  learn  to  recognise  that 
the  bite  of  the  east  wind  at  500°  absolute  temperature  is  not  a 
whit  less  rough  and  searching  than  at  the  very  much  colder-looking 
reading  of  40°  Fahrenheit,  and  we  are,  therefore,  likely,  in  spite 
of  all  suggestions,  to  continue  our  complaints  about  the  miserable 
cold  of  our  winters. 
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THE  windows  at  the  rear  of  Acton  Chase,  an  old  house  in  Worces- 
tershire, look  out  on  a  quaint  bowling-green  flanked  by  yew 
hedges,  and  backed  by  a  stream  of  good  size,  on  the  farther  side 
of  which  a  sparsely-timbered  slope  leads  up  to  the  home  farm, 
and  to  half-a-dozen  farms  besides,  which  once  formed  the  Chase. 
Zigzag  up  this  slope  runs  a  track — probably  it  has  so  run  for 
centuries,  for  at  the  foot  of  it  is  a  good  ford — which  in  spring  is 
almost  invisible,  but  in  autumn  is  brown  and  rutty.  The  Chase 
has  long  been  a  Eoman  Catholic  house,  and  up  this  track  dead- 
and-gone  squires,  debarred  from  much  converse  with  their  neigh- 
bours, have  gone  to  hunt,  mornings  innumerable ;  so  that  even 
to-day  people  sitting  in  the  garden  towards  evening  are  constantly 
seeing  them  come  trailing  home,  their  horses  jaded,  and  them- 
selves calling  for  the  black-jack. 

Our  story,  however,  is  not  of  these,  but  of  two  men  who  strolled 
down  this  path  on  an  evening  no  farther  back  than  last  August. 
They  seemed,  outwardly  at  least,  ill-matched.  The  one,  a  young 
fellow  under  thirty,  fair-haired  and  pink-cheeked,  and  somewhat 
prim-looking,  was  of  middle  size.  He  was  dressed  as  a  clergyman 
— more  neatly  and  trimly  perhaps  than  the  average  country  clergy- 
man dresses.  The  other  was  probably  the  tallest  and  thinnest  man 
ever  seen  outside  a  show — a  man  whose  very  clothes,  his  worn 
jacket  and  shrunken  knickerbockers,  seemed  to  share  his  attenua- 
tion. He  looked  like  a  gamekeeper,  but  was  in,  fact,  the  squire's 
son-in-law,  Long  Jim  Foley. 

*  I  really  cannot  make  you  out,'  he  said,  as  the  two  sighted 
the  house ;  and,  shifting  his  gun  to  the  other  shoulder,  he  took 
jccasion  to  glance  comically  at  his  companion.     *  What  do  you 
lo,  old  boy  ?     You  never  kill  anything,  unless  it  is  a  trout  now 

and  then.     Now,  I  could  not  live  without  killing.     Must  kill 
jmething  every  day ! ' 

*  And  do  you  ?  ' 

*  Seldom  miss,'  rejoined  the  long  man  cheerfully,  '  except  on  a 
hunting  day  when  we  draw  blank.     Eats,  rabbits,  otters,  pike, 
sometimes  a  hawk,  sometimes,  as  to-day,  a  brace  of  wood-pigeons. 
And  game  and  foxes  in  their  season.  Must  kill  something,  my  boy.' 
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His  companion  glanced  at  him  askance,  looked  away  again, 
and  sighed. 

f  I  say,  what  is  that  for  ? '  Foley  continued,  in  the  tone  of  an 
aggrieved  man. 

*  I  was  only  thinking,'  replied  the  other  drily,  '  what  a  lucky 
fellow  you  were  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  kill,  Foley.    That  is  all.' 

The  tali  man  whistled.  *  I  say,'  he  said,  *  for  a  man  who  is 
going  to  be  married  in  a  week  or  so,  you  are  in  roaring  spirits, 
ain't  you  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  boy ;  you  do  not  take 
very  kindly  to  your  bliss.  I  can  see  Patty  flitting  about  in  the 
garden  like  a  big  white  moth,  waiting,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  a  word 
with  your  reverence  ;  and  your  step  lags,  and  your  face  is  grave, 
and  you  incline  to  be  cynical !  What  is  up  ? ' 

The  younger  man  laughed,  but  not  very  merrily ;  and  there 
was  a  touch  of  sullenness  in  his  tone  as  he  answered,  *  Nothing ! 
A  man  cannot  always  be  grinning.' 

'  No ;  but  pdt6  de  foie  gras  is  not  a  man's  ordinary  meat,' 
retorted  Jim  imperturbably.  *  Jones  ! ' 

4  Well  ?  '  said  the  other  snappishly. 

*  You  are  in  a  mess,  my  boy — that  is  my  opinion  !    Now  don't 
take  this  amiss,'  Jim  continued  with  dry  patience.     '  I  am  within 
my  rights.    I  am  one  of  the  family,  and  if  the  squire  is  blind  and 
Patty  is  inexperienced,  I  am  neither.     And  I  am  not  going  to  let 
this  go  on  until  I  know  more,  my  boy.     You  have  some  tie  or 
other  which  weighs  on  your  mind  and  of  which  they  are  ignorant.' 

The  young  clergyman  turned  his  face  to  his  companion,  and 
Jim  Foley,  albeit  a  very  cool  personage,  was  taken  aback  by  the 
change  which  anger  or  some  other  emotion  had  worked  in  it. 
Even  the  clergyman's  voice  was  altered.  *  And  what  if  I  have?  ' 
he  said  hoarsely,  stopping  short  so  suddenly  that  the  two  con- 
fronted one  another.  '  What  if  I  have,  Mr.  Foley  ? ' 

Jim  deliberately  shut  his  eyes  and  opened  them  again,  to 
make  sure  that  the  tragic  spirit,  so  suddenly  interposed  between 
him  and  the  pleasant  landscape,  with  its  long  shadows  and  distant 
forge-note,  was  no  delusion.  Satisfied,  he  rose  to  the  occasion. 
*  This,'  he  said,  outwardly  unmoved.  '  You  must  break  it — get 
rid  of  it.  That  is  all,  Jones.' 

*  And  if  I  cannot  ? ' 

*  Will  not,  you  mean.' 

*  No,  cannot,  cannot ! '  replied  the  clergyman  with  vehemence. 

*  Then,'  Jim  drawled — *  I  am  not  a  moral  man,  don't  mistake 
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me  for  a  moment,  but  I  belong  to  the  family — your  majesty  must 
go  elsewhere  for  a  wife  !  And  a  little  late  to  do  so  ! '  he  continued, 
a  hard  ring  in  his  tone.  *  What !  you  are  not  coming  to  the  house  ? ' 

*  No ! '  cried  the  other  violently.  And  without  more,  without 
a  word  of  farewell,  he  turned  his  back  and  strode  away  through 
the  lush  grass  to  a  point  a  little  higher  up  the  stream,  where  a 
plank  bridge  gave  access  to  the  Chase  outbuildings,  and  through 
them  to  the  village. 

Foley  stood  awhile  looking  after  him.  '  Well,'  he  said  at  last, 
speaking  gently,  as  if  rallying  himself  on  some  weakness,  '  I  am 
afraid — I  really  am  afraid  that  I  am  a  little  astonished.  I  should 
know  men  by  now,  and  yet  I  did  think  that  if  anyone  could 
show  a  clean  bill  of  health  it  was  the  vicar.  He  is  smug,  he  is 
almost  a  prig.  The  old  women  swear  by  him,  and  the  young  ones 
dote  on  him.  They  say  he  is  on  foot  from  morning  till  night,  and 
not  one  blank  day  in  a  fortnight !  And  now — pheugh  !  I  wonder 
whether  I  ought  to  have  knocked  him  down.  Poor  little  Patty  ! 
There  is  not  a  better  girl  in  the  county — except  the  Partridge  ! ' 

He  looked  down  almost  pathetically  at  the  gardens  below  him, 
but,  seeing  that  the  chimneys  of  the  house  were  smoking  briskly, 
bethought  him  of  dinner,  and  strode  down  to  the  gate  with  his 
usual  air  of  perfect  insouciance. 

Meanwhile  the  young  clergyman  gained  the  side  avenue,  and 
walked  on  rapidly  towards  the  village,  his  eyes  dazzled  by  the  low 
beams  of  the  sun  which  shone  directly  in  his  face,  and  his  mind 
confounded  by  the  tumult  of  his  own  thoughts.  A  crisis  which 
he  had  long  foreseen  and  dreaded,  and  as  often  postponed,  was 
now  imminent,  the  power  to  control  it  gone  from  his  hands.  He 
looked  on  the  past  with  bitter  regret,  and  forward  with  shame  as 
great.  That  which  had  once  been  feasible — nay,  as  it  seemed  to 
him  now,  almost  easy — time  and  he  had  rendered  impossible.  He 
stood  aghast  at  his  own  feebleness,  not  considering  that  the 
routine  of  parish  work  and  the  satisfaction  accruing  from  small 
duties  done — the  doing  of  which  had  after  all  been  no  self-sacri- 
fice, no  effort — had  weakened  his  moral  fibre,  even  as  the  peace- 
fulness  of  the  life  about  him,  and  the  transparent  truthfulness  of 
those  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast  had  made  the  task  of  disclosure 
more  formidable.  He  had  fallen — no,  he  had  not  fallen,  but  he 
had  put  off  the  act  which  honour  demanded  so  long  that,  though 
the  day  of  grace  was  still  with  him,  there  could  be  no  grace  in  the 
doing  of  it. 
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The  rooks,  streaming  homeward  in  some  order  of  their  own, 
were  cawing  overhead  as  he  opened  the  gate  and  entered  the 
vicarage  garden,  where  the  great  hollyhocks  stood  in  rows,  and 
the  peaches,  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  aslant,  were  glowing 
against  the  southern  gable.  To  the  stranger — to  the  American, 
in  particular — who  looked  in  as  he  passed,  it  seemed  a  paradise, 
that  vicarage  garden.  But — for  peaches  are  not  peace,  nor  holly- 
hocks either — its  owner  passed  through  it  with  compressed  lips 
and  cheeks  still  tingling.  He  entered  the  porch,  where  one  or 
two  packing-cases  told  of  coming  changes,  and  then  stood  irreso- 
lute in  the  cool,  silent  hall,  remembering  that  he  had  intended  to 
dine  at  the  Chase,  and  that  probably  there  was  nothing  prepared 
for  him  here.  Not  that  he  had  any  appetite,  but  dinner  was  a 
decent  observance,  and  it  seemed  to  him  just  then  that  not  to 
dine  at  all  would  be  to  lose  his  hold  on  his  present  life  and  fall 
into  unknown  abysses  before  his  time. 

It  is  well,  when  we  are  badly  off,  to  consider  how  much  worse 
off  a  minute,  a  few  seconds,  may  see  us.  A  faint  sound  at  his 
elbow  caused  him  to  turn  towards  the  dining-room.  The  door 
was  ajar,  and  through  the  opening  a  face  was  looking  out  at  him. 
The  young  vicar  did  not  start,  but  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
seemed  to  stiffen  as  he  gazed.  A  minute,  and  his  lips — while  the 
other  face,  with  a  shifty  smile,  half  mockery,  half  shame,  returned 
his  look — formed  the  word  <  Father ! ' 

It  was  not  audible  two  paces  away,  but  as  it  fell  the  clergy- 
man glanced  round  with  a  stealthy  gesture  of  alarm,  and  at  a 
single  stride  was  in  the  dining-room  and  had  shut  the  door  behind 
him.  The  other  man — a  shambling,  bent  creature,  grey-haired 
and  blear-eyed  and  unwashed,  with  a  beard  of  a  week's  growth  on 
his  chin — fell  back  to  the  table  and  leaned  against  it.  His  rusty 
black  clothes  and  his  boots,  broken  and  dusty,  seemed  to  partake 
of,  rather  than  to  impart,  the  look  of  decay  and  misery  which 
marked  his  person.  The  vicar,  with  his  back  against  the  door, 
looked  at  him  and  shuddered,  and  then  looked  again,  his  face 
hard  and  his  eyes  gloomy.  *  Well  ? '  he  said,  in  a  low  stern  voice, 
'  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  What  do  you  do  here  ?  You 
know  our  agreement.  Why  have  you  broken  it,  sir  ? ' 

The  old  man  pursed  up  his  lips,  and,  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  contemplated  his  questioner  in  silence.  Then  he  said 
suddenly,  *  Blow  the  agreement ! ' 

The  vicar  winced  as  if  he  had  been  struck,  but  he  found  words 
again. 
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'  If  you  can  do  without  the  money,'  he  said,  '  so  much  the 
better ;  but ' 

*  Blow  the  money  ! '  cried  the  old  man,  with  the  same  violence. 
Notwithstanding  his  words,  he  seemed  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  son, 
and  to  be  trying  to  gain  courage  by  working  himself  into  a  pas- 
sion.    'What  is  money?'  he  continued.     'I  want  no  money!     I 
am  coming  to  live  with  you.     Oh,  yes,  you  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried.    I  heard  of  it,  though  you  kept  it  close,  my  boy  !     I  heard 
of  it,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Good  ;  I  will  go  and  live  with  my  boy, 
and  his  wife  shall  take  care  of  my  little  comfortF." ' 

The  younger  man  shivered.  He  thought  of  Patty,  and  he 
looked  at  the  old  man  before  him,  sly,  vicious,  gin-sodden — and 
his  father !  *  You  do  not  want  to  live  with  me,'  he  answered 
coldly.  *  You  could  not  bear  to  live  with  me  for  a  week,  and 
you  know  it  well.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  do  want,  and  why 
you  have  left  Glasgow  ?  ' 

*  To  congratulate  you  ! '  the  father  answered,  with  a  drunken 
chuckle.     '  Walter  Jones  and  Patty  Stanton — third  time  of  ask- 
ing, you   know !     Oh,  I   heard   of  it !     But   not  through  you. 
Why,'  he  continued,  with  a  sudden  change  to  ferocity,  'would 
you  not  ask  your  own  father  to  your  wedding,  you  ungrateful  boy  ?  ' 

'  No,'  replied  the  vicar,  sternly  and  almost  loudly,  '  he  being 
such  as  he  is,  I  would  not.' 

'  Oh,  you  are  ashamed  of  him,  are  you  ?  You  have  kept  him 
dark,  have  you  ? '  replied  the  old  man,  grinning  with  wicked  en- 
joyment as  he  saw  how  his  son  winced  at  each  sentence,  how  the 
colour  went  and  came  on  his  cheek.  '  Well,  now  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  me  to  the  squire,  and  to  daughter 
Patty,  and  all  your  friends.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
them.  I  dare  say  you  said  I  was  dead.' 

'  I  have  not  said  you  were  dead.' 

'  Don't  you  wish  I  was  ?  ' 

'  God  keep  me  from  it ! '  the  vicar  moaned. 

On  that,  silently  the  two  men  stood  looking  at  each  other, 
the  one  so  neat,  clean-shaven,  conventional,  the  other  vile  with 
the  degradation  of  drink.  Though  the  windows  stood  open,  the 
room  was  full  of  the  smell  of  spirits,  and  seemed  somehow  itself 
soiled  and  degraded.  Suddenly  the  younger  man  sat  down  at  the 
table  and,  burying  his  face  between  his  hands,  fell  into  a  storm  of 
weeping. 

His  father  shifted  his  feet  and,  licking  his  lips  nervously,  looked 
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at  him  in  maudlin  shame,  and  then  from  him  to  the  sideboard, 
in  search  of  his  supporter  under  all  trials.  But  the  sideboard 
was  bare,  the  doors  closed,  the  key  invisible.  Mr.  Jones  grew 
indignant.  '  There,  stop  that  foolery  ! '  he  said  brutally.  '  You 
make  me  sick.' 

The  rough  adjuration  restored  the  young  man's  nerve,  and  in 
a  minute  he  looked  up,  his  cheeks  wet  with  tears  that  were 
not  altogether  unmanly,  for  this  tragedy  with  which  he  was 
brought  face  to  face  was  one  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  manliness,  or, 
indeed,  by  any  help  of  men.  '  Tell  me  what  it  is  you  want,'  he 
said  wearily. 

*  More  money,'  his  father  snarled.     The  liquor  with  which  he 
had  primed  himself  was  losing  its  effect.     *  I  cannot  live  on  what 
you  give  me.     Glasgow  is  a  dear  place.     The  money  ought  all  to 
be  mine.' 

*  You  have  had  two  hundred  a  year — one-half  of  my  private 
means.' 

*  I  know.     I  want  three  now.' 

4  Well,  you  cannot  have  it,'  said  the  son  languidly.  *  If  you 
must  know,  I  have  agreed  to  settle  one-half  my  income  on  my  wife 
at  once,  and  the  other  half  at  your  death.  Therefore  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  to  allow  you  any  more.  You  have  spent  a  fortune 
of  your  own,  and  you  have  no  claim  on  my  mother's  money.' 

*  Very  well,'  Mr.  Jones  answered,  his  head  and  hands  tremb- 
ling with  rage  and  weakness.     *  Then  I  stay  with  you.     I  stay 
here.     Your  father-in-law  that  is  to  be  will  be  glad  to  meet  his 
old  friend  again,  I  have  no  doubt.     We  were  at  college  together. 
I  dare  say  he  will  acknowledge  me,  if  my  own  son  is  too  proud  to 
do  so.     I  shall  stay  here  until  I  am  tired  of  the  country.' 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  dumb  despair.  Supplication 
or  argument  he  knew  would  avail  him  nothing,  and  the  only 
threat  he  could  use — that  he  would  stop  his  father's  allowance 
altogether — would  have  no  terrors,  for  he  could  not  execute  it. 
To  let  his  father  go  to  the  workhouse  would  be  to  increase  the 
scandal  a  hundred  times.  He  got  up  at  last  and  went  out.  His 
housekeeper  had  come  in,  and  he  told  her,  keeping  his  burning 
face  averted  the  while,  to  prepare  a  bed  and  get  supper  for  two. 
He  shrank — he  whose  life  in  Acton  had  been  so  full  of  propriety 
and  convention — from  saying  who  his  guest  was.  Let  his  father 
proclaim  himself  if  he  would ;  even  so  it  would  be  less  painful. 
The  truth  must  out.  Once  before,  at  his  first  curacy,  the  young 
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man,  younger  then  and  more  hopeful,  had  tried  the  work  of 
reformation.  He  had  brought  his  father  home  to  him,  and  done 
what  he  could.  And  the  end  had  been  hot  flaming  shame,  and 
an  exposure  which  had  driven  him  to  the  other  end  of  England. 

When  he  went  out  next  morning,  though  his  mind  was  made 
up  to  go  to  the  squire  at  once  and  tell  him  all,  he  lingered  on  the 
white  dusty  road,  and  again  under  the  limes  outside  the  lodge. 
As  he  stood  the  sunlight  fell  about  him  in  dazzling  chequers.  Save 
for  the  humming  of  the  bees  overhead  and  the  whirr  of  a  reaping- 
machine  in  a  neighbouring  field,  the  stillness  of  the  August  noon 
hung  with  the  haze  over  the  landscape.  His  eyes,  despite  his 
resolution,  filled  with  angry  tears,  as  he  looked  round  and  con- 
trasted the  peacefulness  of  nature  with  the  tumult  of  shame  and 
excitement  in  his  own  breast.  There  was  the  school  that  he 
opened  with  prayers  four  times  a  week.  Between  the  trees  he 
caught  a  grey  glimpse  of  the  church — his  church.  As  he  looked 
his  secret  grew  fouler,  more  formidable. 

He  turned,  with  a  huge  effort,  to  enter  the  gates,  and  saw  Patty 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Foley,  coming  down  the  avenue  towards  him. 
They  were  yet  a  long  way  off,  their  light  summer  frocks  and 
parasols  flitting  from  sunlight  to  shadow,  and  shadow  to  sunlight, 
as  they  advanced.  The  young  man  halted.  Had  Patty  been 
alone,  he  would  have  gone  to  her  and  told  her  all,  and  surely, 
surely,  though  he  doubted  it  himself  at  this  moment,  won  comfort 
— for  love  laughs  at  vicarious  shame.  But  the  Partridge's  presence 
frightened  him.  Mrs.  Foley,  round  and  small  and  plump  as  she 
was,  and  in  all  things  the  antithesis  of  her  husband,  had  yet 
imbibed  something,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  of  Jim's  dry- 
ness.  The  vicar  feared  her  under  the  present  circumstances,  and 
turned  and  fled  down  the  road.  He  would  let  them  pass — pro- 
bably they  were  going  to  the  vicarage — and  would  then  slip  up 
and  see  the  squire. 

He  was  right  in  supposing  that  they  were  going  to  the 
vicarage.  Their  purpose  was  to  inquire  after  him  ;  and  presently, 
as  they  went  in  that  direction,  they  came  upon  a  strange  dissolute 
old  man  whom  they  eyed  with  wondering  abhorrence,  and  to  whom 
they  gave  a  wide  berth  as  they  passed.  They  had  not  gone  by 
him  long  before  a  third  person  came  through  the  lodge  gates  and 
slowly  sauntered  after  them.  This  was  Jim  Foley,  come  out,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  one-eyed  terrier  at  his  heels,  to 
smoke  his  morning  pipe.  He  too  espied  the  old  drunkard,  and  at 
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sight  of  him  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  an  expression  of  immense  surprise  on  his  fea- 
tures ;  while  Mr.  Jones,  becoming  aware  of  him  rather  late — for 
his  faculties  were  not  of  the  sharpest  in  the  morning — also  stood 
still  by  some  instinct  and  looked,  with  dull  apprehension  and  a 
growing  sense  of  unpleasant  recognition,  at  his  lanky  figure. 

1  Hullo ! '  said  Jim.  Mr.  Jones  did  not  answer,  but  stood 
blinking  in  the  sunshine.  He  looked  more  blear-eyed  and  shabby, 
more  hopelessly  gone  to  seed,  if  that  were  possible,  than  he  had 
looked  in  the  vicarage  dining-room. 

( Hullo ! '  said  Foley  again.  '  My  old  friend  Wilkin?,  I 
think!' 

1  My  name  is  Jones,'  the  wretched  man  muttered. 

*  Ah,  Jones,  is  it  ?     Jones  vice  Wilkins  resigned,'  Jim  replied, 
with  ironical  politeness.     <  Come  down   to  Acton  upon  a  little 
matter  of  business,  I  suppose.    Now  look  here,  Jones  vice  Wilkins,' 
he  continued,  pointing  each  sentence  with  a  wave  of  his  pipe,  *  I  see 
your  game.     You  have  come  down  here  to  get  a  ten-pound  note, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  from  me,  by  threatening  to  tell  the  squire 
some  old  story  or  other  of  my  turf  days.     That  is  it,  is  it  not  ? ' 

Mr.  Jones  opened  his  mouth  to  deny  the  charge,  but  thought 
better  of  it ;  either  because  of  the  settled  scepticism  which  Foley 's 
face  expressed,  or  because  he  saw  a  ten-pound  note  looming  in  the 
immediate  future.  He  remained  silent. 

*  Just  so,'  Foley  went  on  with  a  nod,  replacing  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  his  hand  in  his  pocket.    *  Well,  it  won't  do.     It  won't 
do,  do  you  understand  ?     Because,  do  you  see,  old  boy,  you  have 
not  accounted  for  the  last  pony  I  sent  to  you  to  put  on  Paradox 
for  the  Two  Thousand.     And  I  will  just  trouble  you  for  it  and 
three  to  the  back  of  it.     Three  to  one  was  the  starting  price,  I 
think,  Mr.  Jones.' 

Mr.  Jones's  face  fell  abruptly,  and  he  glared  at  his  tormentor. 

*  It  never  reached  me,'  he  muttered  huskily. 

*  You  mean  that  you  are  not  going  to  refund  it,'  said  Jim. 

*  Well,  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  had  got  it.     But  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  will  do.     You  will  go  back  whence  you  came  within 
three  hours — there  is  a  train  at  two  forty,  and  you  will  go  by  it. 
You  have  caught  a  Tartar,  do  you  see  ?  '  Jim  continued  sternly, 

*  and  though  you  may,  if  you  stay,  give  me  an  unpleasant  hour  with 
the  squire,  I  shall  give  you  a  much  more  unpleasant  hour  with 
the  policeman.' 
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c  But  the  squire — ,'  the  old  man  began — ( the  squire — ' 

*  No,  the  policeman  ! '    Foley  retorted  sharply.     '  Never  mind 
the  squire.     Keep  your  mind  steadily  on  the  policeman,  and  you 
will  be  the  more  certain  to  catch  the  train.     Now,  mind,'  Jim 
added,  pausing  to  say  another  word  after  he  had  already  turned 
away,  '  I  am  serious,  my  man.     If  I  find  you  here  after  the  two- 
forty  train  has  left,  I  give  you  in  charge,  and  we  will  both  take 
the  consequences.' 

Jim  strolled  on  then  towards  the  vicarage,  congratulating  him- 
self on  his  presence  of  mind  and  chuckling  over  the  skill  with 
which  he  had  foiled  this  attempt  on  his  pocket ;  while  Mr.  Jones, 
though  his  appetite  for  a  country  walk  was  probably  spoiled  by 
the  meeting,  tottered  onwards  too,  in  the  opposite  direction,  rather 
than  seem,  by  turning  at  once,  to  be  dogging  his  late  companion, 
who  had  inspired  him  with  a  very  genuine  terror.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  next  turn  in  the  road  brought  the  old 
man  face  to  face  with  his  son. 

*  Walter,  I  am  going  back,'  he  said,  quavering  piteously.     The 
interview  had  shaken  him.   He  seemed  less  offensive,  less  of  a  blot 
on  the  landscape  ;  on  the  other  hand,  more  broken  and  older.     It 
is  not  without  a  sharp  pang  that  the  man  who  has  once  been  a 
gentleman  finds  himself  threatened  with  the  handcuffs,  and  forced 
to  avoid  the  policeman. 

The  vicar  had  been  for  passing  him  in  silence,  but  these  un- 
expected words  brought  him  to  a  standstill.  What  if  his  father 
should  indeed  go  ?  To  explain  him  in  his  absence  seemed  now  an 
easy,  almost  a  normal,  task.  Yet  he  feared  a  trap,  and  he  only 
answered,  *  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.' 

*I  am  going  by  the  two-forty  train,'  the  old  man  whined. 
*  But  I  must  have  a  sovereign  to  pay  my  fare,  Walter.' 

4  You  shall  have  it,'  said  the  vicar,  his  heart  bounding. 

*  Give  it  me  now  ;  give  it  me  now  ! '  his  father  repeated  eagerly. 
*I  tell  you  I  am  going  by  the  two-forty.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  liar? ' 

Keluctantly — not  because  he  grudged  the  money,  but  because 
he  feared  that,  the  coins  once  obtained,  his  father  would  indeed 
prove  a  liar,  the  young  clergyman  took  out  two  pounds  and  handed 
them  to  him.  The  old  man  gripped  them  with  avidity,  and, 
thrusting  them  and  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  turned  his  back  on 
the  donor,  and  hobbled  away  mumbling  to  himself. 

The  vicar  remained  where  he  was,  standing  irresolute  just  at 
the  turn  of  the  road,  which  brought  the  lodge  gates  into  view. 
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Looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  it  was  a  quarter  past  twelve.  He 
wondered  what  Patty  was  thinking  of  him,  and  his  sudden,  strange 
avoidance  of  her.  And  what  his  housekeeper  was  thinking  of  his 
miserable  guest,  and  whether  many  people  had  observed  him. 
The  drowsy  stillness  of  a  hot  summer  day  brooded  over  road  and 
fields,  and  he  felt  himself  suddenly  homeless  in  the  familiar  scene. 
He  should  have  been  moving  to  and  fro  about  his  business ; 
instead,  he  was  here  hovering  stealthily  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  dreading  men's  eyes,  and  prepared  to  fly  from  the  first 
comer.  By  going  straight  to  the  squire  he  might  put  an  end  to 
this  intolerable  position :  but  the  temptation  to  postpone  his 
explanation  until  his  father  should  have  left  overcame  him,  and  he 
turned  and  walked  steadily  away  from  the  village. 

He  long  remembered  that  miserable  tramp  in  the  heat  and 
dust.  Throughout  it  he  was  weighed  down  by  a  feeling  that  he 
was  an  outcast  and  that  people  who  met  him  looked  strangely  at 
him,  and  that  while  he  so  roamed  aimlessly  his  duty  called  him 
home.  Presently  his  soul  was  vexed  by  a  new  fear — that  his  father 
would  not  keep  his  word,  and  his  own  dreadful  position  would  be 
prolonged ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  half  an  hour  before 
the  train  started  he  was  lurking  about  the  tiny  fir-plantation  at  the 
back  of  the  station-blouse,  peeping  at  the  platform,  which  lay  grill- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  tormenting  himself  with  the  suspicion 
that  his  watch  was  wrong. 

But  presently  the  station  woke  up.  One  or  two  people  arrived, 
and  sat  on  a  barrow  in  a  shady  place.  The  station-master  labelled 
a  hamper  and  gave  out  a  ticket.  And  then  someone  else  who 
was  by  no  means  welcome  to  the  vicar  appeared — Jim  Foley.  He 
did  not  enter  the  station,  but  the  vicar,  uneasily  peeping,  was  taken 
aback  at  the  sight  of  him  standing  on  the  bridge  which  carried 
the  road  over  the  railway.  What  was  more,  Jim  Foley  at  the  same 
moment  discovered  him,  and  visibly  started. 

Jim  looked  elsewhere  at  once,  but  he  had  his  suspicions.  *  So, 
so,'  he  muttered.  *  Friend  Jones  grows  more  of  a  riddle  than  ever. 
I  suppose  he  has  had  dealings  with  Master  Wilkins  too,  and  has  an 
equal  interest  with  me  in  seeing  him  off.  I  hope  he  has  got  rid  of 
him  as  cheaply !  But  it  is  odd  !  He  always  seemed  mild  enough. 
I  shall  tell  the  Partridge,  and  hear  what  she  says.  She  likes  him.' 

He  forgot,  however,  all  about  his  wife  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  the  train  had  steamed  slowly  in,  and  stood,  and  steamed  out 
again,  and  the  two  people  who  had  come  by  it  had  passed  him 
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where  he  stood,  and  even  the  vicar  slowly,  and  perforce — for  this 
was  the  only  way  home — had  crawled  up  to  him  on  the  bridge. 
He  had  found  something  else  to  consider  by  that  time.  *  I  say,' 
he  exclaimed  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  meeting  the  clergy- 
man open-mouthed,  *  this  will  not  do,  you  know.' 

Jones  was  dazed,  struck  down  and  prostrated  by  his  heavy 
disappointment.  '  What,'  he  said  feebly — *  what  will  not  do?  ' 

'  He  has  not  gone ! '  Foley  protested  indignantly. 

'No!' 

'  The  old  buffer !  I  guessed  what  was  up  as  soon  as  I  saw  you 
hanging  about.  Did  he  get  anything  out  of  you  ?  ' 

The  question  seemed  brutal,  but  the  clergyman  answered  it. 
'  Yes,'  he  said,  his  cheek  dark  with  shame,  while  he  looked  down 
at  the  end  of  his  stick  and  wondered  dully  how  the  other  had 
found  it  all  out.  '  Two  sovereigns.' 

'  By  Jove !  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  now — that  is  the  question  ? ' 

*  I  shall  go  to  the  squire,'  Jones  said  mechanically. 
'  What  ?    And  tell  him  this  ? ' 

<  Yes.' 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  Well,'  he  said,  after  a  pause  in 
which  he  tried  to  calculate  the  extent  to  which  this  course  might 
commit  himself,  '  I  dare  say  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do. 
You  will  not  wait  and  see  if  the  old  fellow  goes  by  the  six-ten  ?  ' 

«No.' 

*  Eight ;  it  is  your  own  look-out,'  said  the  tall  man  rather 
grudgingly.   '  And  while  you  are  telling  other  things,  perhaps  you 
may  as  well  throw  this  in — not  that  I  care  a  jot  for  it.     Make 
it  straight  for  Patty  if  you  can,  my  friend — and  I  am  with  you.' 

Jim  strolled  away  towards  the  Acton  Arms,  after  making  this 
handsome  concession,  very  much  puzzled  in  his  mind  by  the  new 
light  which  events  were  shedding  on  the  character  of  Jones.  The 
mere  discovery  that  his  future  brother-in-law  had  done  a  little 
betting  in  old  days  would  not  have  surprised  him  much.  But 
that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  entanglement  to  which,  as  he 
fancied,  the  vicar  had  owned  the  day  before,  did  seem  to  testify 
to  a  character  so  different  from  that  of  the  model  of  propriety  he 
had  hitherto  known,  that  he — well,  his  mind  dwelt  upon  it.  *  And 
he  never  kills  a  thing,'  Jim  thought,  turning  it  over  and  over  fruit- 
lessly. '  You  would  not  have  thought  that  he  knew  what  sport 
meant ! ' 

The  village  policeman  was  loitering  outside  the  inn,  and  Foley, 
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who,  like  most  men  of  his  class  bred  in  the  country,  had  a  word 
for  everyone,  stopped  to  speak  to  him ;  and  finally  bade  him  come 
in  and  have  a  glass  of  ale.  The  road  in  front  of  the  Acton  Arms 
is  separated  from  the  Chase  only  by  a  sunk  fence,  and  Jim,  casting 
a  glance  behind  him  as  he  entered,  could  see  not  only  the  windows 
of  the  great  house  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  but  the  vicar  pounding 
along  the  avenue  towards  them.  He  went  in,  the  constable  at  his 
heels,  and  turned  at  once  into  the  cool  fireless  taproom,  which  for  a 
moment  he  took  to  be  empty.  His  first  noisy  summons,  however, 
undeceived  him,  for  his  stick  had  scarcely  rung  on  the  oak  table 
before  a  man  who  had  been  sitting  unseen  on  the  settle,  his  head 
on  his  hands  and  his  senses  lost  in  a  drunken  stupor,  leapt  up 
and,  supporting  himself  by  the  table,  glared  at  the  two  intruders. 

4  Ah ! '  said  the  squire's  son-in-law  drily,  '  so  you  are  here, 
Master  Jones  vice  Wilkins,  are  you  ?  I  might  have  known  where 
to  find  you ! ' 

It  is  probable  that  the  wretched  man,  recognising  him,  and 
seeing  the  policeman  with  him,  thought  that  they  had  come  to 
arrest  him,  the  wholesome  terror  with  which  Foley  had  inspired 
him  in  the  morning  working  in  him  now.  Eoused  thus  abruptly 
from  his  tipsy  slumbers,  bemused  and  drink-sodden  as  he  was, 
he  saw  in  a  flash  the  hand  of  the  law  stretched  out  to  grasp  him 
at  last,  and  an  old  and  ungovernable  terror  seized  upon  his  shattered 
nerves.  *  Keep  off !  keep  off ! '  he  gasped,  clawing  at  them  with  his 
trembling  hands.  '  You  shall  not  take  me !  I  will  not  be  taken  ! 
Don't  you  see  I  am  a  gentleman  ?  ' — the  last  in  a  feeble  scream. 

*  Easy,  easy,  old  fellow,'  Jim  said,  surprised  at  his  violence — 
'  or  you  will  be  doing  yourself  a  mischief.' 

But  the  words  only  confirmed  the  poor  wretch  in  his  mistake. 
'  I  won't  be  taken  ! '  he  cried,  waving  them  off.  *  My  son  will  pay 
you.  I  tell  you,'  he  cried,  his  voice  rising  in  a  shriek  which 
rang  shrilly  even  on  the  road  outside,  and  startled  the  house-dog 
sleeping  in  the  dust  and  sunshine — *  I  tell  you  my  son  will  pay 
you  ! '  One  of  his  hands  as  he  spoke  overturned  the  empty  glass 
before  him,  and  it  rolled  off  the  table — on  such  trifles  life  rests. 
The  policeman  instinctively  started  forward  to  catch  it.  The  old 
man  misunderstood  the  movement,  and  fell  in  a  fit  on  the  floor. 

Instantly  there  was  a  great  commotion.  The  inn  was  roused 
from  its  afternoon  slumber,  and  the  policeman  despatched  for  the 
doctor;  and  with  one  thing  and  another  half  an  hour  or  more  elapsed 
before  Foley  left  the  house  and  slowly  made  his  way  to  the  Chase, 
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thinking  a  great  deal  more  seriously  than  was  his  wont.  As  hard 
as  nails,  some  of  his  friends  called  him ;  but  there  is  a  very  soft 
spot  in  these  men  who  are  as  hard  as  nails,  if  one  can  only  find  it. 
Approaching  the  house,  he  caught  sight  of  his  sister-in-law,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shook  himself  as  if  to  get  rid  of  unplea- 
sant thoughts.  Patty  was  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and,  seeing 
her  loitering  idly  round  the  sweep  before  the  house,  he  guessed  that 
she  was  waiting  to  intercept  her  betrothed  and  learn  the  cause  of  the 
vicar's  strange  avoidance  of  her.  Jim  said  a  naughty  word  under 
his  breath  and,  with  the  current  of  his  ideas  completely  diverted, 
went  to  her,  as  if  he  had  something  to  say.  But,  reaching  her,  he 
listened  instead,  as  a  man  must  when  a  woman  has  a  mind  to  speak. 

'  What  is  it,  Jim  ?  '  she  broke  out.  Poor  Patty's  brown  eyes 
were  full  of  trouble  and  her  usually  pale  complexion  was  just  a 
shade  paler.  *  What  is  the  matter  with  Walter  ?  He  did  not  dine 
here  last  night,  though  he  promised  to  do  so.  And  when  we 
went  to  learn  the  reason  this  morning  he  was  out.  He  was  still 
away  at  luncheon-time,  and  the  school  had  never  been  visited. 
And  now,  when  he  came  here  at  last,  he  told  Kobert  not  to  call 
me,  but  said  he  would  wait  in  papa's  study  until  he  came  in.' 

She  stopped  breathless.     '  He  is  here  now  ?  '  Jim  asked. 

'  Yes,  papa  has  just  come  in,  and  they  are  in  the  bowling-green.' 

'  I  will  go  to  them,'  he  volunteered.  There  was  a  rather  ugly 
expression  on  his  plain  features. 

*  But,  Jim,  what  is  it  ? '  she  repeated,  speaking  with  a  little 
quaver  in  her  voice ;  and,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  she  detained 
him.  '  Tell  me,  is  there  anything  the  matter  ? ' 

Jim  looked  down  at  her.  She  was  one  of  those  soft  plump 
feminine  women  who  seem  made  to  be  protected — whom  to  hurt 
seems  as  wicked  as  wantonly  to  harm  a  child.  '  The  matter  ?  '  he 
said.  *  Nothing  that  I  know  of.  What  should  be  the  matter  ? 
But  I  will  go  and  see  them.' 

He  escaped  from  her  and,  entering  the  hall,  of  which  both  the 
front  and  back  doors  were  open,  found  that  she  was  right.  The 
young  vicar,  the  dust  still  on  his  shoes  and  an  unwonted  shade  of 
ill-luck  and  depression  darkening  his  person,  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  sward  with  the  squire — a  little  man  as  choleric  as  he 
was  kind-hearted,  who  passed  two-thirds  of  his  waking  hours  in 
breeches  and  gaiters.  Jim  Foley  strode  towards  them,  a  distinct 
purpose  in  his  mind.  These  lanky  men,  commonly  so  cool  and  dry, 
can  be  very  nasty  when  anything  moves  them.  The  vicar,  but 
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just  embarked  on  his  confession,  found  it  ruthlessly  broken  in 
upon  and  interrupted — made  a  thousand  times  more  difficult. 
*  Jones  has  come  to  explain  matters  to  you,  I  hope,  sir,'  Jim  said, 
his  voice  as  harsh  as  his  face. 

The  clergyman  winced.  *  He  has  come  to  turn  my  brain,  I 
think,'  said  the  squire,  angry  and  suspicious.  *  I  cannot  make  out 
what  he  would  be  at.' 

*  I  was  telling  you,  sir,'  the  vicar  answered  with  some  impa- 
tience— he  could  not  refrain  from  that  slight  show  of  wounded  pride 
— '  that  my  father ' 

*  You  had  better  leave  your  father  alone,  I  think ! '  Foley  struck 
in  with  a  manner  like  the  snapping  of  a  trap.     *  And  just  explain 
to  Mr.  Stanton  the  little  matter  you  mentioned  to  me  yesterday.' 

1 1  was  explaining  it ! '  rejoined  the  clergyman  in  a  chill  heat. 
'  I  was  saying  that  my  father — he  was  at  school  with  you,  sir,  you 
remember  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  the  squire,  his  little  grey  whiskers  curling  with 
impatience  as  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  *  And  at  college.' 

*  He  lost  money  in  later  years  after  my  mother's  death,'  the 
young  man  continued,  '  and  went  at  last  to  live  in  Glasgow.'     In 
his  dreadful  shrinking  from  the  disclosure  he  had  to  make  his 
voice  took  a  rambling  tone  as  he  added,  'I  think  I  told  you  that,  sir.' 

'  To  be  sure  !     To  be  sure  !     Twice,  I  think.' 

4  But  I  did  not  tell  you,'  the  clergyman  replied,  driving  his 
stick  into  the  ground  and  working  it  about  there  while  his  face 
grew  scarlet — *  and  I  take  great  shame  to  myself  that  I  did  not, 
Mr.  Stanton — that  my  father  was  much ' 

*  Good  heavens,  Jones ! '  Jim  broke  out  at  this,  his  patience 
exhausted.     *  What  on  earth  has  your  father  to  do  with  it  ?     You 
gave  me  to  understand  yesterday  that  you  had  some  entanglement 
which  weighed  on  your  mind.     And  I  thought  that  you  had  come 
here  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  that  and  everything.     Instead  of 
which — for  heaven's  sake,  man,  don't  make  me  think  that  you  are 
not  running  straight ! ' 

The  vicar  glared  at  him,  while  the  squire  gazed  at  both  in 
wonder.  '  But  that  old  man,'  Jones  said  at  last,  almost  at  choking 
point  by  this  time,  *  whom  you  saw  this  afternoon  was — 

Jim  struck  in  again  savagely.  *  We  do  not  want  to  know 
anything  about  him  either.  As  for  him,  he  is ' 

« My  father  ! ' 

*  He  is  dead,'  Jim  persisted,  raising  his  hand  for  silence,  and 
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determined  to  keep  his  man  to  the  point  and  to  have  things 
straightened  out.  *  We  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  about  him. 
We  want ' 

«  Who  is  dead  ? ' 

The  question  was  the  vicar's.  He  wheeled  round  as  he  put  it, 
his  face  white,  his  voice  changed.  The  squire,  who,  like  most 
listeners,  had  learned  more  than  the  talkers,  saw  his  tremendous 
agitation,  and,  grasping  some  idea  of  the  truth,  tried  to  intercept 
Foley's  answer.  But  he  was  too  late.  t  The  poor  old  fellow  we 
went  to  see  off,'  Jim  said,  almost  lightly.  '  He  is  dead.  Died 
in  a  fit  half  an  hour  ago,  I  tell  you.' 

1  Dead  ? ' 

*  Yes,  dead.     At  least  the  doctor  says  so.' 

The  vicar  put  his  hands  suddenly  to  his  face,  and  turned  away, 
his  back  shaking.  The  others  looked  at  him.  *  He  was — he  was 
my  father ! '  he  murmured — softly,  almost  under  his  breath.  And 
even  Jim,  his  eyes  as  wide  as  saucers,  understood  now. 

*  Fetch  some  wine,  you  fool ! '  muttered  the  squire,  giving  him 
a  nudge.     And  he  put  his  arm  round  the  clergyman,  and  led  him 
gently  to  a  seat  in  the  shade.     There,  I  think,  Walter  Jones 
prayed  that  he  might  not  be  thankful.     Man  is  weak.     Conven- 
tional man  very  weak. 

Once  a  gentleman  always  a  gentleman,  was  the  squire's 
motto.  There  was  no  attempt  at  concealment.  The  poor  man, 
whose  life  had  been  so  unlovely,  lay  at  peace  at  last  in  the 
best  room  at  the  vicarage,  and  was  presently,  with  some  tears  of 
pity  shed  by  gentle  eyes,  laid  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  churchyard. 
There  was  talk,  of  course,  but  the  talk  was  confined  to  the  village, 
where  the  possession  of  a  drunken  father  was  not  uncommon,  or 
uncharitably  considered.  The  worst  of  the  dead  man  was  known 
only  to  Jim  Foley,  and  he  kept  it  close  even  from  his  wife  ;  while 
any  Spartan  thoughts  which  the  squire  might  otherwise  have 
entertained,  any  objections  he  might  have  been  led  to  raise  to  his 
daughter's  match,  were  rendered  futile-seeming  and  quixotic  by 
the  strange  mode  in  which  the  denouement  had  been  reached  in 
his  presence.  He  consented,  and  all — after  an  interval — went 
well.  But  the  vicar  will  sometimes,  I  think,  in  the  days  to  come, 
when  prosperity  laps  him  round,  wander  to  the  churchyard  and 
recall  the  hot  summer  noon  when  he  walked  the  roads  haunted 
by  that  strange  sense  of  forlornness  and  ruin. 
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I  WONDER  whether  any  one  ever  remembers  that  an  old  man  was 
once  young.  He  does  himself,  with  a  vividness  of  memory  which 
no  one  gives  him  the  least  credit  for.  Indeed,  it  is  the  one  point 
in  which  his  vitality  is  nimble.  For  the  young  cannot,  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  *  remember.'  The  being  able  to  repeat  a 
lesson  which  has  just  been  read  is  not  remembrance.  It  is  a 
mere  bud  of  recollection.  But  the  old  man,  especially  in  these 
days,  is  able  to  put  himself  back  into  another  age  with  a  leap  over 
years  which  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not  made  it.  We 
sometimes  hear  people  talk  about  second  childhood,  as  if  childhood 
was  a  time  in  which  eyes  were  dim  and  the  hearing  dull.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  true  comparison  between  the  two  ends  of  life,  That 
which  was  familiar  to  the  one  does  not  reappear  or  produce  itself 
in  the  other.  It  will  be  time  to  talk  of  senile  infancy  when  we 
hear  an  old  man  call  a  horse  a  <  gee-gee  '  or  a  locomotive  a  '  puff- 
puff.'  Old  men  may  be  silly  enough,  but  unless  the  stage  of  utter 
physical  inability  be  reached,  the  resemblance  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  is  imaginary.  In  most  cases  it  is  offered  by 
those  in  the  middle  of  life,  who  are  thus  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  experience  of  either. 

Bystanders  do  not  see  most  of  the  game.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  lad,  full  of  athletic  enterprise,  bent  on  *  breaking  the  record ' 
in  some  useless  contest  of  wind  or  limbs,  to  realise  that  the 
white-headed  old  gentleman,  glad  to  get  a  seat  on  a  form,  was 
once  able  to  clear  a  five-barred  gate  without  touching  it  with  one 
of  his  fingers  or  toes;  and  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  And  he 
did  it,  too,  with  the  very  same  legs  as  those  which  he  now  stands 
upon.  The  gun  perhaps  is  lost,  or  (foul  and  rusty)  hung  up  on  a 
pair  of  nails  in  the  entrance-hall,  to  show  what  a  flint-lock  was. 
But  the  hands  which  carried  it  have  never  for  a  moment  ceased 
to  be  warm  with  the  same  blood,  nor  to  feel  with  the  same  skin, 
let  the  doctors  say  what  they  like  about  the  periodical  renewal  of 
the  material  we  wear. 

That  is  what  our  juniors  find  so  hard  to  apprehend;  and  yet 
an  old  man  is  no  more  radically  divided  from  his  youth  by  the 
lapse  of  years  than  one  of  any  age  is  separated  from  th_e  morning 
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of  a  day  when  the  evening  has  come.  The  day  may  have  been 
long,  as  in  summer,  or  the  shortest  in  the  year ;  but  it  is  the  same 
man  who  rises  in  the  morning  and  lies  down  at  night.  He  is  not 
really  changed,  but  only  more  or  less  tired.  He  is  what  he  was, 
and  so  it  is  towards  the  end  of  the  longer  day  of  life  itself.  There 
has  been  no  real  break,  and  the  memories  of  childhood  are  often  as 
keen  as  those  of  last  week. 

But  I   do  not   complain.    I   know  that  when  I  was   young 
myself  I  used  to  look  on  a  man  of  fifty  as  a  fossil.     There  were 
fellows  of  my  college,  years  short  of  thirty,  whom  we  under- 
graduates used  to  talk  of  as  old  *  So-and-soes,'  and  well  advanced 
into  the  unimpressionable  periods  of  life.     When  we  saw  them 
making  themselves  agreeable  to  young  ladies  at  Commencement, 
we  thought  of  them   as  poachers   in  our  fields.     That  was  the 
deliberately  judicial   view  which   we  took  of  the  position,  and 
of  these   worn-out   dons.      So  I  must   not   be  hard    upon    the 
nimble  youth  who  look  on  us  old  boys  of  sixty  and  more  as  vir- 
tually not  related  to  themselves.     We  are,  in  their  eyes,  beings 
of    another  nature,    and   cannot    be    expected    to    understand 
them  any  more  than  we  are  understood.     Well,  be  it  so.     And 
yet   they  will  find    it   impossible    to  lay   a    finger    upon    any 
moment  which  divides  one  of  the  ages  of  life  from  another  of  the 
seven.     There  may  be  memories  of  sudden  shocks,  as  they  are 
called,  but  these  are  only  knots  in  an  unbroken  cord,  and  when 
they  have  passed  we  chiefly  realise  the  toughness  with  which  we 
survive  them.     I  know  that  this  is  often  put  down  to  an  odious 
insensibility,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  valuable  of 
mortal  gifts.     It  is  true  that  an  old  man  sometimes  looks  back 
upon  a  crisis  in  his  life — a  sharp  sorrow,  or  great  loss — with  a 
feeling  of  half-wonder  at  the  success  with  which  he  has  survived 
it ;  but  the  fact,  almost  impossible  to  be  believed  at  the  time, 
bears  witness  to  the  mysterious   indivisibility  of  life,  and  the 
power  of  recovery  which  the  man  has,  so  long  as  the  shears  (or 
rather  their  edges)  have  not  met  through  the  thread  of  his  own. 
It  is  only  an  old  man  to  whom  time  can  reveal  himself  as  the 
4  healer.'    It  is  not  that  memory  is  dulled ;  indeed,  this  sometimes 
shows  a  fresh  power  of  retentiveness  after  a  blow,  and  yet  an  inde- 
finable influence  soon  begins  not  only  to  operate,  but  to  make 
itself  felt,  when  a  wound  has  been  received.     And  in  a  few  years, 
without  any  disloyalty  to  the  departed  friend  or  fellow,  we  admit 
the  merciful  power  of  time,  which  we  once  honestly  held  to  be 
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impotent,  and  the  suggested  operation  of  which  we  resented  as 
impossible. 

One  of  the  greatest  delusions  which  prevail  in  respect  to 
old  age  is  its  relation  to  its  assumed  need  of  rest.  Of  course, 
when  a  man  is  tired,  whatever  his  age,  he  likes  to  lie  down 
and  recover  himself ;  but  nothing  is  more  depressing  or  insult- 
ing to  an  old  man  than  to  be  told  that  he  must  refrain  from 
work.  This  is  much  the  same  as  saying  that  he  is  of  no  more 
use  in  the  world  ;  and  that  is  not  pleasant.  It  is  true  that 
some  make  such  provision  or  plans  for  their  old  age  as  shall  put 
them  in  a  position  of  ease  and  calm  authority — as  they  vainly 
think.  The  pressure  of  work  has  perhaps  shown  itself  with  un- 
comfortable insistency,  and  thus  a  man  is  led  to  say,  *  I  will  leave 
off,  I  will  take  my  rest '  (here  comes  in  the  mistake)  *  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life.'  This  is  the  false  step — this  has  proved 
itself  to  be  a  fatal,  the  fatal,  error  committed  by  many  an  old  man. 
He  has  laid  down  the  reins,  he  has  resigned  his  office,  and  then 
perhaps  for  a  few  weeks  has  a  wholly  new  feeling  of  refreshment. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  When  he  had  a  holiday  before  he  was 
never  able  to  put  the  thought  of  work  wholly  out  of  his  mind ; 
but  now  he  starts  for  his  simple  tour,  or  takes  up  a  favourite 
neglected  hobby,  with  a  gush  of  unprecedented  appetite.  Soon 
he  finds  that  a  hobby  is  not  a  beast  to  be  ridden  every  day,  and 
when  he  comes  back  from  his  successful  outing  with  new  stores  of 
health,  nothing  is  more  disastrously  depressing  than  the  discovery 
that  not  only  is  his  place  filled  up,  but  that  the  world  has  been 
turning  steadily  on  its  axis  all  the  time  he  has  been  away.  But 
he  has  put  himself  out  of  touch  with  it.  He  is  no  longer  in  gear 
with  the  great  machine.  Its  piston  beats,  its  wheels  revolve, 
without  his  having  a  finger  on  the  lever ;  if  he  goes  into  the 
engine-room  he  is  only  in  the  way.  All  the  old  flavour  of 
authority  and  sense  of  power  which  belongs  to  office,  and  to  office 
alone,  has  evaporated.  He  is  nowhere  amid  the  surroundings  of 
which,  may  be,  he  was  the  centre,  or  in  which  he  was  an  important 
wheel ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  that  aroma  of  influence  which 
scented  him  and  gave  an  edge  or  flavour  of  mastership  to  all  that 
he  said  or  did,  disappears.  He  is  not  by  any  means  the  same  even 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  is,  more  than  ever,  '  old  Mr. 
Blank.'  Why  was  he  so  foolish  as  to  give  up,  having  still  power, 
as  he  thought,  to  *  enjoy  '  himself?  There  is  no  greater  enjoy- 
ment in  the  world  than  to  take  a  real  part  in  its  work,  and  to  feel 
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oneself  a  finger  in  its  hundred-handed  frame.  Of  course,  when  a 
man  is  not  only  old,  but  worn  out,  he  must  be  laid  aside ;  the 
defection  I  am  thinking  of  is  a  deliberate  taking  of  the  hand  off 
the  plough  and  a  final  leaving  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  at  work. 
It  is  said  of  a  certain  personage  that  he  '  went  about  seeking  rest, 
and  finding  none.'  It  is  seldom  that  we  can  command  repose ; 
it  comes  with  responsive  readiness  when  we  are  weary,  but  when 
our  effort  has  been  to  eschew  toil,  repose  is  coy.  Let  the  old  have 
longer  holidays  (boys  get  most  of  them  now),  and  let  them  have 
such  work  as  suits  their  age  (there  is  much  that  can  be  done  even 
by  them),  but  let  no  man  ever  throw  his  spade  away  as  long  as  he 
can  dig  at  all.  Eest  is  worth  the  name  only  when  it  is  to  be 
followed  by  work.  This  separates  it  from  dissolution. 

But  though  the  old  man  resents  being  pushed  aside  while  at  all 
capable,  he  must  be  content  to  have  much  of  his  work  forgotten  in 
his  own  lifetime  ;  he  remembers  it  well  enough  himself,  but  there 
is  such  a  rush  of  so-called  progress,  so  bottomless  a  pit  of  appetite 
for  that  which  is  called  new,  that  its  tide  creeps  over  the  deepest 
marks  which  the  best  of  us  can  make  in  the  sand.  Even  when 
giants  have  driven  piles  through  it  into  the  solid  lower  earth,  the  wash 
of  years  roots  them  up  or  wears  them  out  at  last.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  old  men  who  have  toiled  all  their  day  see  many  a  day's  work 
drop  out  of  remembrance.  Those  for  whom  they  laboured  are 
dead ;  some  clothes  which  they  once  made  (whether  of  cloth  for 
limbs,  words  for  thoughts,  or  roofs  for  men)  are  worn  out,  passed 
away,  fallen  to  pieces.  This  must  needs  be ;  and  an  old  man  who 
growls  at  it  is  old  enough  to  know  better.  It  is  disappointing, 
certainly,  to  see  the  work  of  years  (which,  indeed,  may  be  still 
sound)  unnoticed,  if  not  out  of  mind ;  but  there  is  something  to 
be  put  in  the  other  end  of  the  balance,  and  that  is,  the  clear  per- 
ception that  most  of  what  is  done  by  ourselves  or  others  is  meant 
to  be  forgotten,  not  because  it  is  worthless,  or  leaves  no  fruit,  but 
because  it  has  succeeded  and  fulfilled  its  purpose.  It  was  intended 
only  to  touch  our  lives,  and  then  to  disappear.  Who  asks  to  see 
the  seed  which  was  sown  ten  years  ago  ?  It  did  its  work,  and 
did  it  well ;  what  more  need  we  require  ?  The  old  man  watches 
the  praise  given  to  '  this '  or  '  that '  performance  go  out  of  sight, 
with  a  glad  perception  that  it  has  gone,  though  it  goes  in  com- 
pany with  companions  of  his  own.  Good  work  takes  its  unre- 
corded place  in  the  world ;  blunders  are  often  remembered 
stubbornly. 
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In  proposing,  as  an  old  man,  to  say  something  about  himself, 
my  readers  may  expect  me  to  dwell  most  upon  my  infirmities.  In 
truth  they  exist,  but  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  misapprehension 
which  prevails  in  respect  to  some.  For  instance,  the  eyes  of  the 
old  are  dim.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  in  the  days  when 
spectacles  were  not,  this  must  have  been  a  helplessly  sore  trial  to 
the  old.  But  now  that  they  are  cheap,  the  old,  whose  eyes  are 
only  flattened  with  age,  are  no  worse  off  than  the  young  whose 
sight  is  too  strong,  or,  in  other  words,  are  short-sighted.  Neither 
can  see  without  glasses.  Indeed,  though  otherwise  he  cannot  read 
small  print,  an  old  man  is  often  able  to  see  distant  objects  better 
than  he  didtbefore.  Some  young  writers  blunder  curiously  in  this 
respect.  Dickens,  for  instance,  makes  a  man  in  the  crowd  taunt 
Mr.  Pickwick  with  putting  on  his  spectacles  *  to  look  at  a  married 
woman,'  Mrs.  Pott  on  the  top  of  a  house  across  the  street,  where 
she  and  Mr.  Winkle  sat  to  watch  the  election  at  Eatan  swill. 
It  is  evident,  from  other  passages,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  supposed 
to  wear  glasses  as  getting  on  in  years.  Dickens  himself  was  then 
about  twenty-five.  But  the  older  a  short-sighted  man  is  the  better 
does  he  see.  I  do  not  know  that  age  really  impairs  the  essential 
powers  of  vision,  though  the  flattening  of  the  eye  has  to  be  corrected 
by  convex  glasses  in  order  that  near  objects  may  be  seen  clearly. 
Old  men  are  not  so  blind  as  some  think,  nor  always  so  deaf.  In 
respect  to  this  much  misapprehension  also  prevails,  for  what  the 
deaf  man  wants  is  not  *  loudness '  so  much  as  articulate  speech.  He 
can  hear  sometimes  too  well.  When  a  man  'shouts'  to  him,  his 
head  is  filled  with  noise,  not  his  ears  with  speech.  If  people 
would  only  speak  more  slowly,  and  pronounce  their  consonants, 
those  who  have  the  credit  (or  discredit,  for  they  are,  unhappily, 
often  irritating,  and  therefore  blamed)  of  being  deaf  would  hear  with 
pleasure  to  the  speaker  and  to  themselves.  Unquestionably,  how- 
ever, deafness  is  reckoned  to  be  an  unmistakable  sign  of  age,  and 
furnishes  easy  occasion  for  the  avoiding  of  the  old.  Even  when  a 
man  has  the  moral  courage  to  carry  a  trumpet,  conversation 
becomes  formidable.  It  is  curious,  or  rather  wholesome,  that  when 
we  feel  sure  our  words  will  be  heard  we  are  frequently  made  shy. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  all  speeches  to  be  (compulsorily) 
made  through  a  trumpet,  and  addressed  to  individuals  alone.  I 
don't  mean  a  horn  through  which  the  captains  of  passing  ships 
interchange  shouts ;  that  would  iotensify  even  an  Irish  debate  ; 
but,  of  course,  such  a  one  as  Miss  Kilmansegg  used,  '  who  might 
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have  worn  a  percussion  cap,  and  been  knocked  on  the  head  without 
hearing  it  snap.' 

I  am  afraid  that  no  remedy  has  been  found  for  deafness ;  the 
trumpet,  or  some  arrangement  for  the  collection  and  conveyance 
of  sound,  is  the  one  exclusive  help  to  the  deaf.  I  am  at  no  loss  to 
understand  why  a  trumpet  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  more  depress- 
ing sign  of  infirmity  than  an  eye-glass,  for  not  only  is  deafness  a 
more  frequent  accompaniment  of  old  age  than  a  radical  failure  of 
the  eyesight,  but  the  appearance  of  the  instrument  is  repulsive. 
We  think  nothing  of  seeing  a  man  sticking  a  glass  in  his  eye,  but 
when  he  takes  out  a  trumpet,  and  cocks  his  head  on  one  side  with 
an  inquisitive  look,  we  at  once  reckon  him  to  be  tiresomely 
aged,  and  shirk  an  interview.  We  dislike  the  trouble  of  talking 
to  him,  whereas  we  can  wink  at  a  man  in  spectacles  without 
fatigue.  It  is  occasionally  difficult,  however,  to  realise  that  a  man 
is  deaf  till  something  suddenly  makes  us  apprehend  it.  I  think 
of  the  clerk  of  a  country  church  who  was  once  much  exercised  at 
the  appearance  of  a  strange  old  gentleman  who,  when  the  sermon 
was  about  to  begin,  took  a  trumpet  (in  two  parts)  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  screwing  them  together.  The  clerk  watched 
him  till  the  process  was  completed,  and  then,  going  stealthily 
up,  whispered  :  *  Yeow  marn't  play  that  here  ;  do,  I'll  turn  yo  out.' 

I  can  feel  for  him,  for,  being  somewhat  hard  of  hearing  myself, 
I  know  how  provoking  it  is  to  see  a  speaker's  lips  moving,  well 
within  range,  and  yet  not  to  know  what  he  says.  What  a  revela- 
tion of  dramatic  enjoyment '  L'Enfant  Prodigue '  has  been  to  many  a 
deaf  playgoer  !  It  is  literally  a  *  spectacle.'  '  L'Enfant  Prodigue  ' 
has  opened  a  new  door  into  the  enjoyments  of  life  to  hundreds,  for 
the  *  hearing  '  have  small  idea  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  denied 
the  full  perception  of  what  they  unconsciously  enjoy.  A  deaf  man 
conceals  his  infirmity  much  more  than  people  think.  He  cannot 
be  always  asking  them  to  repeat  what  they  have  just  said,  and 
what  others  obviously  apprehend ;  so  his  mouth  is  shut  as  well  as 
his  ears,  and  he  smiles  when  he  sees  people  laugh.  They  have 
small  idea  of  his  secret  vexation. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  not  so  shy,  and  thus 
let  others  know  how  much  pleasure  they  could  give  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  consideration.  The  deaf  man,  moreover,  would  be  con- 
ferring a  benefit  on  all  by  inducing  people  to  speak  distinctly. 
Nothing  is  more  wearisome  than  the  slovenly  way  in  which  some 
clip  their  words,  or  talk  with  their  mouths  shut.  The  insistence 
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of  the  deaf  might  thus  become  a  universal  benefit,  and  a  plague 
lead  to  a  blessing. 

Among  the  infirmities  of  the  old  man,  nothing  is  more  con- 
stantly present  to  him  than  his  slowness  of  motion.  He  may 
walk  '  briskly,'  but  there  the  difference  comes  in ;  he  cannot  *  run.' 
Let  him  be  ever  so  late  for  the  train,  he  walks  if  on  foot,  running 
is  out  of  the  question.  This  is  the  more  of  a  revelation  as  we  are 
growing  old,  since  it  is  the  most  natural  of  impulses  to  quicken 
the  pace ;  but  with  the  old  man  it  is  literally  '  the  pace  which 
kills.'  He  can't  run  at  all,  to  speak  of,  but  if  he  tries  he  may 
come  to  a  sudden  end  of  his  walks.  To  one  who  could  tuck  his 
elbows  into  his  side  and  run  steadily  for  miles,  and  at  a  fair  pace, 
too,  this  incapacity  is  sometimes  almost  startling.  He  has,  we 
will  say,  been  walking  smartly,  but  the  moment  of  forgetfulness  in 
which  he  puts  on  a  spurt  is  a  '  caution.'  He  prefers  losing  his 
place  in  the  train  to  his  friends  finding  his  name  in  the  list  of 
sudden  deaths. 

In  respect  to  appetite,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
much  popular  error.  The  general  belief  is,  or  was  when  I  was  a 
youth,  that  old  men  have  lost  the  sense  of  taste.  That  is  by  no 
means  the  case — in  fact,  their  palate  is  more  judicious,  if  not 
keener,  than  it  was.  They  know  what  is  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  in  what  they  eat  and  in  what  they  drink.  My 
readers  must  not  think  that  this  involves  the  admission  of  any 
sensuality,  for  it  comes  as  a  matter  of  course.  Perception  of 
fitness  in  food  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  result  of  experience.  The 
young  cannot  have  acquired  it:  they  live  and  learn  in  this 
matter  as  well  as  in  others.  There  is  no  praise  or  blame  due 
to  the  man  who  has  had  opportunities  of  discovering  what  is  best 
to  eat  and  drink. 

I  grant  you  that  his  digestion  is  not  always  what  it  was,  but 
that  is  generally  his  own  fault.  I  hold  that  there  are  two  or  three 
main  rules  which  ensure  health,  as  far  as  digestion  goes ;  one  is, 
never  be  tempted  to  eat  what  you  do  not  like.  Of  course  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  you  have  no  choice,  but,  assuming  that 
you  have,  always  eat  what  you  fancy,  and  nothing  else.  The  real 
cause  of  indigestion  is  excess.  The  double  rule  of  diet  is  to  eat 
what  you  like,  and  know  when  to  stop  ;  the  old  man  who  has  lost 
his  digestion  has  failed  in  one  or  both  of  these  respects.  But  if 
he  has  fairly  obeyed  them  he  is  better  able  to  know  what  is  best 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  relish  his  own  food.  Don't  tell  me  that 
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he  has  necessarily  lost  the  edge  of  his  taste ;  his  palate  ought  to 
be  a  finer  instrument  as  it  is  the  more  used,  but  it  has  to  be  used 
honestly,  and  then  it  will  last  like  an  old  razor,  which  cuts  the 
better  the  older  it  is.     I  dare  say  many  of  my  readers  will  not  be- 
lieve me,  yet  I  speak  truth.    Indeed,  it  is  only  a  naturally  developed 
faculty  of  taste  which  exposes  some  old  men  to  the  charge  of  being 
gourmands.     They  know  what  they  are  about,  without  being  in 
the  least  greedy ;  they  utilise  a  cultivated  instinct,  and  are  all  the 
better  for  the  choice  of  what  they  like  best.     If  we  look  at  old  age 
in  other  aspects,  we  shall  find  it  is  freed  from  much  that  troubles 
early  life.  The  sorrows  of  youth  are  sharper  than  those  of  maturity — 
so  at  least  it  would  seem,  for  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  misery 
by  which  to  compare  them,  so  that  this  or  that  may  be  shown  to  be 
above  or  below  '  proof.'     The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and 
a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  its  joy.     A  cut  finger,  broken 
toy,  denial  of  the  moon,  may  bring  a  burst  of  lamentation ;  and 
though  the  storm  passes,  April  showers  are  just  as  wet  as  any  in 
the  year.     They   are   the   young,   too,  who   mostly  deplore  the 
hollowness  of  life ;  it  is  in  its  middle  chiefly  that  men  and  women 
seek  the  relief  of  suicide.     The  old  seldom  kill  themselves ;  and 
this  is  not  because  they  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  the  terminus  being 
near,  nor  because  they  don't  care,  but  because  they  have  learned 
some  wisdom  in  life ;  and  that  is  not  wholly  to  be  despised.     The 
skies  have  not  fallen,  even  after  a  storm,  and  the  sun  rises  after  the 
blackest  night.     They  have  learned  to  apprehend  the  wisdom  of  the 
cheery  old  proverb,  'Though  the  ring  be  lost,  the  fingers  are  left.' 
And  thatis  mostly  the  heritage  of  old  age;  disappointments  have  not 
dulled,  but  rather  quickened  the  perceptions  of  life.  They  are  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth,  and  molehills  are  seen  not  to  be  mountains. 
The  contrasts  between  immature  and  mature  judgment  are 
perhaps  most  provoking  to  the  young  when  plans  and  schemes  are 
afloat,  for  then  the  experience  of  years  is  plainly  nothing  but  a 
detestable   wet   blanket.     But  I  should  like  to  know  what  the 
world  would  be  without  a  good  supply  of  deterrents.     Trains  with 
out  brakes  are  not  the  safest  to  travel  by.     How  often  you  can  do 
nothing  better  than  to  pour  a  bucket  of  cold  water  upon  some 
ardently  ambitious  scheme  !  its  promoters  do  not  thank  you  at  the 
time,  no  doubt — nor,  indeed,  always  afterwards — but  many  do,  and 
you  take  care  to  have  another  pailful  handy.     It  is  hopeless  to 
conjecture  what  would  happen  without  this  venerable  fire-brigade, 
with  grey  heads  instead  of  helmets.     Enthusiasm  leads  the  world, 
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no  doubt,  but  it  has  a  trick  of  running  into  fanaticism  unless  some 
Captain  Shaw  is  within  call  to  check  the  transformation.  Along 
with  his  cooling  hose,  however,  no  one  has  a  more  genuine  joy  in 
downright  stubborn  good  work  than  your  old  man  who  can  see 
what  is  coming,  and  tell  between  windbags  and  workers.  To  help 
these  last  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  age ;  when  he  sees 
that  there  is  something  plainly  worth  doing  in  hand  he  determines 
that  he  will  leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  it  was,  and  is 
glad  to  give  the  thing  as  hearty  a  push  as  he  can. 

After  all  this  it  is  only  fair  to  say  a  word  about  some  follies  of 
old  age ;  and,  believe  it,  none  see  these  more  plainly  than  the  old. 
It  would  gratify  some  young  people  to  hear  what  they  say  about 
one  another.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  saddens  an  old  man 
more  than  youthful  affectation  among  his  peers,  seen  especially  in 
dress  and  decoration.  A  young  '  heart '  is  never  out  of  place,  but 
wigs  and  tight  boots  are  keenly  repulsive  on  an  old  boy.  Does 
the  old  dandy  suppose  for  a  moment  that  his  dye  is  not  as 
plain  as  the  nose  upon  his  face  ?  The  very  best  only  brings 
out  the  tell-tale  colour  of  the  withered  skin  and  invites  inspection 
of  wrinkles.  I  confess,  too,  to  a  creepy  sort  of  feeling  when  I  see 
an  old  man  dance.  Can  he  be  blind  to  the  glances  of  polite  con- 
tempt which  cross  his  path  ?  Probably  he  knows  the  pattern  of 
the  movements  to  be  made,  forgetting  all  the  time  the  figure  he 
is  cutting  himself.  Even  when  pressed  by  dear  children  to  take 
part  in  some  Christmas  capers,  if  he  is  wise  he  had  much  better 
only  look  on.  The  inner  flavour  of  the  joke  at  seeing  grandpapa 
dance  is  not  always  such  as  he  would  relish  himself  if  he  got  a 
strong  whiff  of  it.  The  conversation  in  the  nursery  sometimes 
detracts  from  the  expressions  of  gratitude  which  have  followed 
bis  performance.  He  had  much  better  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  and  look  on. 

But  though  other  old  men  would  advise  him  not  to  dance,  it 
.  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  they  have  no  special 
pleasures  of  their  own.  The  watching  of  the  young,  and  the 
entering  (without  pumps  or  pretence  of  agility)  into  their  plans 
and  play,  is  one  of  the  greatest ;  and  yet  seniors  have  legitimate, 
and,  I  was  almost  going  to  say,  exclusive,  sources  of  enjoyment. 
For  there  is  a  flavour  in  experienced,  or  what  I  will  call  *  retro- 
spective,' conversation — '  talk,'  if  you  will.  When  a  few  (or  two) 
old  friends  meet,  perhaps  after  years,  the  interchange  of  their 
memories  has  a  flavour  (not,  indeed,  without  touches  of  inevitable 
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sadness)  which  no  mid-life  or  youth  could  provide.  There  is  an 
assurance  of  tried  friendship  which  belongs  to  the  old  alone. 
They  have  known  one  another  all  their  lives ;  the  feeling  of 
friendship  has  not  been  broken ;  and  this  stirs  a  sense  of  con- 
fidence, undefinable,  but  sure,  such  as  nothing  but  years  can 
possibly  create.  The  meeting  of  old  and  tested  friends  brings 
a  pleasure  which  belongs  exclusively  to  age. 

Young  people  must  not  think  the  old  churlish  if  they  sometimes 
like  to  be  left  alone.  They  are  not  always  bursting  with  eagerness 
to  learn  the  result  of  the  last  cricket  match,  nor  to  rejoice  at  a  break- 
ing of  the  latest  cycling  record.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  their 
talk  would  be  such  as  might  not  be  had  before  a  class  of  divinity 
students,  but — there — old  folks  like  sometimes  to  be  left  to 
themselves,  quite  as  much  as  the  young  ones,  however  innocent 
the  chatter  of  the  boys  and  girls  may  be.  Let  me  add,  more- 
over, that  there  is,  as  I  think,  a  perception  of  humour  which 
grows  with  age.  Old  folks  may  not  laugh  loudly,  nor  see  the  wit 
of  everything  which  entertains  the  young,  and  yet  they  are  able 
occasionally  to  appreciate  a  position  with  a  flavour  of  perceptive 
appetite  which  is  missed  or  unborn  till  more  has  been  learned 
about  the  true  nature  of  the  absurd,  ridiculous,  or  grotesque. 
There  can  be  a  good-natured  chuckle  over  a  thing  which  perhaps 
seemed  once  to  have  deserved  grave  consideration.  It  is  not 
merely  that  two  sides  of  the  matter  are  seen,  but  there  is,  possibly, 
a  comical  element  in  it  which  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  miss. 
The  good-natured  perception  of  an  absurdity  is  an  acquired  gift, 
as  well  as  the  conviction  that  many  pretentious  demands  had 
better  be  disposed  of  with  a  smile. 

There  is  one  feature  of  old  age  which  some  might  think  so 
importunately  insistent  as  to  fill  the  whole  field  of  vision,  and 
that  is  its  nearly  approaching  close.  No  doubt  it  is  often  more 
plainly  felt  by  the  old  than  by  the  young,  and  yet  it  is  not  so 
ugly  as  some  would  make  it  look.  There  are  many  old  people 
glad  to  live  as  long  as  they  are  here,  and  yet,  without  affectation, 
quite  ready  to  meet  the  messenger  when  he  comes.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  tired,  and  willing  to  lie  down,  weary  of  life  ;  that  is 
not  so  common  as  some  may  think  when  they  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  old  and  settle  what  they  ought  to  wish ;  but,  quite  apart  from 
this,  there  is  with  many  a  sense  of  undiminished  vitality  quite 
separate  from  that  of  limb  and  lung  which  has  a  special  value  as 
the  last  door  is  within  view.  If  life  has  shown  anything,  it  has 
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enabled  us  to  see  that  nothing  is  made  or  given  to  man  without  a 
purpose.  And  of  all  things  that  he  has,  *  appetite  '  is  the  most 
sure  and  prominent.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  other  natural  universal 
desires  have  not  been  implanted  in  him  without  a  plain  intention 
that  they  must  needs  be  satisfied.  That  is  the  main  experience 
of  life.  And  the  more  strongly  that  they  are  felt  so  much  the 
more  certainly  are  they  fulfilled.  Now  there  is  no  more  per- 
suasion, however  varied  in  shape,  than  that  of  some  after-life. 
There  is  no  appetite  to  be  compared  to  the  desire  which  is  felt 
for  this.  Can  we  suppose  that  this  alone  of  all  the  desires  of  man 
is  implanted  in  him  without  any  prospect  of  its  fruition  ?  Every 
other  is  followed  by  its  appropriate  realisation.  Is  this  alone  a 
mockery  among  the  crowd  of  hopes  without  which  we  cannot  live  ? 
The  desire  of  immortality  which  man  profoundly  and  unquestion- 
ably feels,  and  which  has  filled  and  is  filling  the  hearts  of  millions 
— is  that  to  turn  out  the  one  delusion,  the  sole  dream  of  man- 
kind ?  Nothing  is  without  its  purpose,  or,  rather,  all  things  have 
their  fulfilment.  Is  this,  immeasurably  the  greatest  or  the  most 
irrepressible  and  inexhaustible  of  all,  impotent,  purposeless,  and 
barren  ? 
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I  MIGHT  appropriately  begin  my  tale  thus :  '  The  autumn  had 
long  dawdled  on  its  way,'  because  in  very  truth  autumn  had 
quite  wearied  us  out ;  though  it  was  December,  we  had  had  snow 
and  rain  alternately.  The  roads  were  fit  for  neither  sledge  nor 
wheel  traffic.  Nature,  however,  at  last  freed  herself  from  her 
hesitating  mood,  and  gathered  her  white  mantle  around  her. 
The  winter  roads  became  firmly  established.  I  started  for  St. 
Petersburg. 

I  decided  on  giving  the  International  sleeping-cars  of  the 
Brest-Moscow  line  a  trial,  having  read  in  the  papers  of  the 
many  comforts  with  which  these  cars  are  furnished.  So,  adding 
to  the  roubles  I  had  already  paid  for  my  ticket  six  more  (13s.  4cZ.), 
I  received,  together  with  a  small  ticket,  the  right  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  separate  coupe. 

Truth  to  say,  I  thought  the  price  somewhat  high.  On  the 
Nicolas  line,  for  a  distance  of  600  versts  (398  miles)  by  mail 
train,  I  should  have  had  to  pay  only  2  roubles  50  copecks  (about 
5s.  6cL)  for  a  coupe  in  the  sleeping-car.  Here,  in  the  parlia- 
mentary train,  stopping  at  every  small  station,  I  was  made  to  pay 
for  a  distance  at  least  one-half  shorter  more  than  twice  as  much. 

*  Eailroad  appetites  are  stronger  on  this  line,'  thought  I,  as  I 
stepped  into  a  coupe  as  elegant  as  a  Parisian  bonboniere,  and  as 
narrow  as  a  stall.  The  coupe,  with  its  walls  covered  with  imita- 
tation  cuir  de  Cordoue,  with  its  dainty  velvet  sofa,  was  quite 
spruce  in  its  tasty  elegance.  The  last -mentioned  article  could 
be  changed  with  ease  into  a  couch.  Its  pillows  were  of  red 
morocco,  its  sheets  and  pillow-cases  of  fine  holland.  From  the 
ceiling  hung  so  handsome  a  lamp,  with  so  fine  an  abat-jour,  that 
the  lover  of  ease  and  comfort  might  not  only  sleep  but  dream 
away  the  time  ;  while,  if  the  services  of  the  conductor  were  needed, 
an  electric  bell  was  at  hand  to  summon  that  official.  Everything, 
in  a  word,  had  been  provided  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
passengers. 

But  the  principal  ornament  of  that  coupe  was  the  conductor — 
a  peculiar  individual,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  uniform,  which, 
covered  as  it  was  with  braid,  tassels,  and  frogs,  might  be  de- 
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scribed  as  a  cross  between  the  uniform  of  the  former  Hussars  and 
that  of  the  present  ispravniks  (Guards).  He  was  a  Pole ;  but 
as  the  Polish  language  is  strictly  forbidden  to  be  spoken,  under 
pain  of  fines,  he  had  invented  a  kind  of  Volapuk  for  his  own 
use,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  managed  to  make  himself  pretty  well 
understood.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  defend  such  severity 
touching  a  Sclavonic  dialect.  Its  injustice  is  apparent  on  a 
moment's  consideration,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  on  all  lines  quite  as 
Kussian  as  the  Brest-Moscow  the  officials  talk  German  without 
.let  or  hindrance.  For  instance,  on  the  whole  of  the  line  from 
Vitebsk  to  Libau  I  heard  scarcely  one  word  of  Eussian. 

But  to  my  coupe.  Notwithstanding  the  Volapuk,  my  con- 
ductor turned  out  to  be  a  most  exemplary  attendant,  the  kind  of 
man  whom  one  instinctively  feels  can  be  trusted  not  only  with 
one's  carpet  bag  and  portmanteau,  but  even  with  one's  own 
person.  Polite,  caressing  almost,  he — like  the  good  shlaktitch  he 
was — made  my  bed  with  the  most  tender  care,  pulled  up  the 
blinds,  brought  me  water,  and,  saying  that  he  was  at  my  service 
day  and  night,  was  thoughtful  enough  to  add  that  passengers 
were  always  grateful  to  him  for  his  attentions,  the  wife  of  a  rich 
merchant  from  Gartzet  always  giving  him  three  roubles  each 
journey  she  took.  I,  of  course,  took  the  hint,  and  tendered  my 
polite  conductor  a  small  silver  coin,  for  which  he,  grateful  for 
small  favours  as  well  as  big,  made  me,  on  retiring,  a  bow  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  rules  of  his  own  etiquette. 

But  only  when  the  train  had  started  did  I  experience  all  the 
comforts — I  might  say  all  the  gateries  of  the  sleeping  car.  From 
the  buffet  came  the  sounds  of  the  hissing  samovar  (tea-kettle), 
and  the  popping  of  the  corks  of  seltzer  and  other  bottles,  while 
rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  passed  the  conductor,  now  with 
bottles  and  glasses,  now  with  tea-trays. 

But  if  the  Brest  line  spoils  the  passengers  who  use  its 
sleeping  cars,  decidedly  all  other  lines  do  the  opposite  to  their 
customers.  Travelling  by  these  latter  is  as  bad  as  undergoing 
penal  servitude ;  who  can  describe  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
fortunate passenger  ?  The  trains  are  without  first-class  accom- 
modation, without  smoking-cars,  without  even  a  ladies'  coupe. 
Smokers  and  non-smokers,  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  huddled 
together  in  one  and  the  same  carriage,  packed  like  herrings  in 
a  barrel,  but  differing  from  those  small  denizens  of  the  deep  in 
that  they  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  discomfort. 
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Once,  when  travelling  from  Grartzet  to  Smolensk,  the  walls  of 
the  carriage  were  rotten,  and  shook  as  if  from  ague,  while  the 
old  iron  skeleton,  all  unscrewed,  groaned  as  if  in  pain.  One 
felt  that  there  was  needed  only  the  slightest  shock  to  shatter  it 
into  pieces.  Luckily  for  me  it  escaped  such  a  catastrophe  while 
I  was  in  it.  I  had  to  submit  to  nothing  worse  than  a  wetting, 
for  when  it  rained  outside  it  rained  inside  as  well.  I  drew  the 
conductor's  attention  to  a  pool  upon  the  floor,  but  he  thought  it 
only  the  subject  for  a  joke.  He  laughingly  replied,  *  Well,  all 
right,  there'll  be  no  dust ! ' 

To  return  to  my  present  journey.  When,  as  was  my  case, 
one  has  not  travelled  for  some  time,  the  first  few  minutes  passed 
in  a  railway  carriage  are  generally  very  interesting.  I,  for  my 
part,  with  the  pleasure  of  a  child,  gazed  at  the  telegraph  posts, 
at  the  yellow  platforms,  at  the  sheds,  at  the  red  caps  of  the 
station-masters,  at  the  many-coloured  cars  of  the  different  lines, 
as  one  after  another  they  flew  past  me.  Then  I  found  the  rules, 
glazed  and  framed  and  hung  up  on  the  walls,  interesting  read- 
ing. These  have  quite  superseded  the  old  post-station  rules, 
which  now-a-days  are  to  be  found  only  at  stations  to  which  no 
one  journeys.  On  reading  the  rules  I  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
paternal  solicitude  evinced  by  the  Company  for  their  passengers' 
comfort.  Several  engineers  had  exerted  themselves  to  give 
passengers  sound  counsel  and  advice.  Engineer  Goldstrom, 
firstly,  advises  passengers  '  always  to  shake  the  cinders  of  their 
cigars  into  the  ash-trays ' ;  Engineer  Groldstrom,  secondly,  points 
out  the  advantage  of  always  opening  the  window  'on  the  lee 
side  ';  Engineer  Groldstrom,  thirdly,  is  concerned  lest  the  passenger 
should  pay  for  his  newspaper  more  than  its  value ;  Engineer 
Koskirk  warns  passengers  not  to  leave  anything  of  value  in  the 
carriages,  then  thieves  will  not  be  tempted  to  steal,  and  tedious 
proceedings  and  useless  searches  will  be  avoided ;  while  Engineer 
Leman  pleads  with  passengers  not  to  put  their  heads  out  of  the 
windows,  as  by  so  doing  they  run  the  risk  of  decapitation,  and 
thereby  of  giving  the  Company  considerable  trouble.  So  far, 
these  good  engineers  treated  passengers  as  tenderly  as  if  they 
were  new-born  babes.  Of  course,  one  engineer  might  easily  have 
given  the  whole  of  the  wise  advice.  But  on  the  Brest  line,  it 
should  be  known,  a  strict  division  of  labour  obtains.  No  one 
official  ever  thinks  of  taking  much  upon  himself. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  Company  confine  them- 
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selves  to  looking  after  their  passengers'  interests.  They  look 
after  their  own  interests  too — and  well.  Engineer  Liaman,  who 
represents  the  Company  and  looks  after  their  interests,  is  stern, 
very  stern.  He  does  not  suggest ;  he  does  not  ask.  He 
demands ;  he  exacts.  All  damages  done  by  passengers  are  to  be 
immediately  made  good.  That  each  passenger  may  know  the 
cost  of  any  and  every  article  he  may  damage  or  break,  this 
engineer  has  had  a  list  hung  up  in  the  passage  showing  the 
price  of  everything  the  unlucky  or  clumsy  passenger  may  damage, 
soil,  or  break.  Decidedly,  the  Railway  Company  do  not  mean  to 
be  losers — not  for  one  minute,  not  for  a  second!  Do  you  in- 
advertently tear  off  the  tassel  of  the  blind  ?  give  a  rouble ;  break 
a  pane  ?  hand  over  two  ;  make  a  stain  ?  hand  over  50  copecks  ; 
and  so  on,  to  the  very  lantern,  which  is  priced  very  highly  indeed. 

Looking  at  the  fines  in  respect  of  cords,  tassels  and  panes,  I 
am  considerably  mortified  when  I  reflect  that  there  are  people  in 
this  world  who  never  incur  them,  the  people  who  all  their  lives 
long  never  lose  so  much  as  a  button.  I,  for  my  part,  once  lost  a 
whole  petition — lost  it  entirely,  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it, 
of  whom  to  demand  it. 

Two  years  ago  I  started  from  Kieff  for  Smolensk,  where  I  was 
bound  to  be  on  a  certain  day  on  most  important  business.  I  took 
a  through  ticket  to  Orel,  where  at  the  junction  Orloff  Vitebsk  I 
should  have  to  change  trains  for  Smolensk.  I  was  not  at  all  well 
at  the  time,  having  recently  passed  through  much  sorrow.  To 
add  to  the  burden  on  my  mind,  I  had  to  take  with  me  on  my 
journey  a  poor  sick  old  woman  who  was  half  blind — my  poor  old 
nurse. 

If  ever  there  lived  in  the  world  a  creature  capable  of  giving  up 
body  and  soul  for  the  good  of  others,  that  creature  was  this  dear 
old  nurse.  She  possessed  nothing  that  she  could  call  her  own. 
Youth,  health,  strength,  everything  she  had  given  up  for  a  family 
of  strangers,  and  in  her  old  age  she  gave  us  all  she  had  to  give — 
her  good  old  loving  heart.  No  mother  loved  her  children  more 
than  she  loved  us,  strangers  though  we  were. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  dear  old  woman  that  I  had  an  anxious 
time  during  the  journey.  Time  had  changed  our  roles.  I  was 
now  the  nurse.  Still  we  did  not  travel  in  the  same  carriage.  She 
would  not  hear  of  going  even  second  class.  I  therefore  consigned 
her  to  the  care  of  a  pilgrim  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  third  class, 
leaving  them  in  devout  converse  on  Kieff's  saints — which  the 
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pilgrim  would  call  Pescherskim — on  miracles  the  sanctity  of  the 
holy  ointment,  and  on  the  holy  life  of  the  monks. 

I  myself  took  a  seat  in  a  first-class  coupe  with  two  ladies  who 
were  going  from  Kharkoff  to  Moscow. 

We  passed  the  junctions  safely,  stopped  for  some  time  at 
Baematchay,  and  lunched  at  Koursk.  At  the  latter  place,  before 
returning  to  my  carriage,  I  warned  my  old  nurse  not  to  get  out  of 
the  train  at  Orel  until  I  came  to  fetch  her. 

I  must  now  explain  that  my  coupe  had  windows  on  one  side 
only,  and  that,  as  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  door  shut  on  account 
of  the  smoke,  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  stations  on  the  other 
side.  Well,  we  whirled  along ;  and  superintendents,  inspectors, 
conductors,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  with  and  without  badges,  came 
and  looked  at  my  ticket,  turned  it  round  and  round,  and  then  re- 
turned it.  Night  came  on,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  '  surely  we 
ought  to  have  reached  Orel  long  since.'  Still  we  sped  on  and  on. 
Unfortunately,  my  watch  had  stopped.  I  had  no  idea  what  the 
time  was,  and  my  fellow-travellers  were  fast  asleep.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  get  out  at  the  very  next  station,  and  ascertain  how 
much  farther  I  had  to  go.  I  had  no  sooner  formed  this  resolu- 
tion than  the  shrill  whistle  sounded,  and  the  train  ran  in  at  a 
platform. 

All  this  happened  about  the  beginning  of  autumn ;  the  night 
was  already  dark  and  it  was  raining.  The  platform,  surrounded 
by  trees,  was  almost  invisible  in  the  gloom ;  all  was  still !  The 
passengers  were  asleep ;  no  conductors  were  to  be  seen ;  the  only 
living  creature  in  view  was  a  giant  of  a  gendarme  standing  statue- 
like  at  the  door. 

*  Shall  we  soon  reach  Orel  ?  '  I  asked. 

4  Orel !  why  you  passed  it  long  ago :  this  is  Otrada,  the  fourth 
station  after  Orel.' 

My  goodness,  what  a  noise  I  made  !  With  what  a  cry  of 
distress  did  I  rouse  the  sleeping  station !  I  think  I  even  frightened 
the  gendarme,  for  he  retired  rapidly  into  the  doorway,  as  though 
dreading  I  was  about  to  do  something  terrible. 

Porters,  watchmen,  conductors,  station-masters  were  now  all 
wide  awake.  Each  had  darted  from  his  nook  to  find  out  what  had 
happened.  One  and  all,  they  asked :  '  Why  are  you  standing 
on  the  platform  instead  of  sitting  quietly  in  your  place  in  the 
carriage  ? ' 

*  Why  ?     Because  I  have   been   brought   to   this  station  of 
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Otrada,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  left  at  Orel.  "Why  ?  Becailse, 
relying  on  the  conductor,  I  did  not  constantly  run  in  and  out  of 
the  train  and  bother  people  by  asking  when  I  should  reach  Orel. 
Why  ?  Because  I  have  still  in  my  hands  the  ticket,  which  ought 
not  to  be  there ! ' 

And  my  nurse— where  was  she?  Could  it  be  possible  she 
had  got  out  at  Orel  ?  Yes  ;  the  pilgrim  informed  me  that  they 
had  turned  her  out  there.  For  a  long  time  she  had  refused  to  get 
out ;  but  the  conductor  had  threatened  to  take  her  on  to  Moscow 
if  she  did  not  alight.  The  pilgrim  went  on  telling  me  what  had 
happened;  passengers  roused  themselves  and  leaned  out  of  the 
windows  to  listen,  but  the  train  soon  started  again.  I  was  left  in 
most  miserable  plight  standing  on  the  platform. 

I  had  now  before  me  an  unpleasant  outlook.  Several  hours 
was  I  doomed  to  wait  at  this  wretched  station,  then  would  pro- 
bably get  in  a  muddle  with  the  trains  at  Orel,  and  fail  to  keep  my 
important  appointment  at  Smolensk.  The  thought  of  this  was 
bad  enough,  but  worse  was  the  idea  of  my  poor  old  nurse  alone 
in  a  strange  town,  surrounded  by  strange  people,  perplexed  as  to 
what  had  become  of  me.  In  my  vexation  I  nearly  went  mad. 

All  at  once  I  recollected  the  telegraph.  I  immediately  applied 
to  the  station-master.  This  official  was  a  man  of  small  stature, 
and  appeared  with  his  face  bound  up.  However,  despite  his 
toothache,  he  made  himself  agreeable,  offering  not  only  to  send  at 
once  a  telegram  in  his  own  name  to  the  station-master  at  Orel, 
but  writing  it  out  with  his  own  hands.  '  Your  old  nurse  will  soon,' 
he  said,  *  know  that  you  are  here  at  Otrada,  and  that  she  will  have 
you  by  her  early  in  the  morning.'  This  telegram  lessened  my 
anxiety,  but  not  my  anger.  I  was  still  fuming ;  and  my  old  nurse 
I  knew  must  be  worrying  herself  about  me  at  Orel. 

Yes.  Here  I  was  at  Otrada  ( =  joy).  Could  the  place  have 
been  more  ironically  named  ?  Not  content  with  seeing  me  morti- 
fied, it  must  needs  mock  me  by  its  very  name. 

The  whole  station  slept  again.  I  paced  up  and  down  the 
small  waiting-room,  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage.  Every  moment 
I  was  glancing  at  the  clock  and  counting  the  minutes.  Through 
a  broken  window  the  rain  came  spluttering ;  branches  of  trees, 
swaying  in  the  wind,  came  knocking  up  against  the  panes,  as  if 
asking  to  be  let  in.  The  lamps  smoked.  To  complete  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  place,  the  sofa  possessed  no  springs,  was  torn,  and 
out  of  the  tears  burst  dirty  ragged  matting. 
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A  splendid  thought  came  into  my  head  !  Why  had  it  not 
come  before  ?  I  started  in  search  of  the  porter.  He  was  fast 
asleep,  his  head  covered  by  his  sheepskin  coat.  But  I  had  no 
compassion  on  him.  I  woke  him  up  and  demanded  the  *  book  of 
complaints.'  '  How  was  it  I  had  forgotten  its  existence  until  now  ? 
What  a  stupid,  when  it  is  kept  expressly  to  enable  passengers  to 
rate  the  Eailway  Company  for  their  misdeeds  !  Now  will  I  pay  off 
old  scores.  For  myself,  for  my  nurse,  for  all  railway  sufferers,  I 
will  pen  a  most  eloquent  petition  ! ' 

It  was  not  without  much  trouble  that  I  made  the  porter 
understand  what  I  wanted.  At  last  he  went  and  woke  up  another 
porter.  This  one,  in  his  turn,  went  and  woke  up  a  soldier,  who 
went  and  woke  the  gendarme.  You  see,  I  had  to  wake  up  a  good 
many  people,  and  wait  some  time,  before  my  demands  were  com- 
plied with.  The  gendarme  at  length  appeared  with  a  good-sized 
volume  in  his  hands.  He  had  just  been  roused  from  a  sound 
sleep.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  so  dazed,  he  could  hardly  find  his  way 
through  the  open  door.  First  he  dashed  with  his  sword  against 
the  jamb  of  the  door,  then  he  hit  the  lintel.  Finally,  he  managed 
to  place  the  book  upon  the  table,  and  to  point  with  his  finger, 
*  Here  you  may  write,  but  not  here.' 

Then  he  left  me,  and  I  began  to  write.  Never  had  I  felt  such 
a  wave  of  eloquence  flowing  from  my  pen.  I  raked  up  everything 
— the  dangerous  bridges,  the  rotten  timber,  the  exorbitant  fares. 

In  the  heat  of  my  eloquence  I  did  not  notice  that  I  had  begun 
to  write  on  the  forbidden  place.  I  did  not  stop  writing  until  I 
heard  what  sounded  like  a  terrible  snoring.  It  was  sounding 
through  the  whole  station.  Daylight  was  streaming  through  the 
windows ;  the  outlines  of  the  trees  were  becoming  more  clearly 
defined ;  the  empty  trains  could  be  seen  standing  on  the  lines ; 
the  roofs  of  the  sheds  had  become  visible. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  bell.  The  sleeping  platform  woke  up 
to  life.  A  rolling  sound  was  to  be  heard ;  the  red  glare  of 
reflectors  cut  the  gloom ;  officials  started  to  their  places ;  the 
platform  trembled,  and  slowly  came  in  the  puffing  engine, 
stopping  just  in  front  of  the  motionless  gendarme. 

4  Otrada !  two  minutes  ! '  shouted  the  Muscovite  conductors. 
The  little  station-master  stepped  up  to  me.  *  The  staff  of  No.  6,' 
he  said,  '  have  sent  a  telegram  from  Mseuka  begging  you  not  to 
write  any.  complaint.' 

*  Be  kind  enough  to  say  that  it  is  already  done,'  I  answered. 
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When  I  reached  Orel  it  was  already  dark  ;  but  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  station  was  my  poor  old  nurse,  quite  worn  out 
with  anxiety.  Poor  old  soul !  She  had  stood  there  all  night. 
On  hearing  my  voice  she  clasped  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 
Crying,  sobbing,  and  wiping  her  tears  away,  she  could  only  repeat, 
*  They  said  you  had  forgotten  me,  but  I  knew  you  could  never  do 
that.'  Oh,  how  guilty  I  felt ! 

The  telegram  I  had  sent  from  Otrada  she  had  never  received. 
The  station-master  of  Orel  had  received  it,  I  learnt  afterwards, 
but  had  thrown  it  into  his  table-drawer,  thinking  that  the  proper 
course  for  his  own  peace  of  mind  and  the  passenger's.  The  worthy 
man !  How  many  such  telegrams,  I  should  like  to  know,  had  he 
previously  delivered  in  this  way  ?  Yet,  when  one  comes  to  think 
about  it,  there  is  really  little  reason  why  the  man  should  have  put 
himself  out  because  of  other  people's  troubles  when  he  knew  very 
well  he  would  gain  nothing  by  it. 

My  petition  remained  unanswered ;  and,  now  I  come  to  think 
about  it,  I  do  not  know  why  I  ever  wrote  it.  I  had  no  wish  to 
have  the  conductors  executed ;  I  could  not  regain  what  I  had 
already  lost,  then  why  did  I  lose  so  much  eloquence  for  nothing? 
I  suppose  the  same  feeling  that  makes  one  cry  out  when  one  is 
hurt  made  me  write  that  petition  ;  and  I  suppose,  further,  that 
the  Kailway  Company  looked  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  At 
any  rate,  they  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  document. 
The  only  tangible  proof  of  what  had  happened  to  me  at  Otrada  is 
that  solitary  autograph — that  groan  from  my  soul  on  the  railway 
Epopee. 

From  that  time  I  have,  I  can  assure  you,  been  much  more 
careful  when  travelling.  I  have  no  more  confidence  in  telegraph- 
offices  or  in  tickets,  or  even  in  gentlemen  with  red-cloth  caps. 
When  I  take  my  place  in  a  railway  carriage  now  I  always  ask  not 
to  be  taken  farther  than  my  ticket  gives  me  the  right  to  go,  and 
1  never  take  a  seat  in  a  coupe  which  is  without  windows  on  both 
sides. 

I  must  now  beg  the  reader  to  return  with  me  to  the  sleeping- 
cars.  In  the  morning,  daylight  had  scarcely  appeared  when  the 
melchioi  samovar  was  already  hissing ;  the  passengers  were  awake, 
and  were  ringing  the  bell.  The  alert  conductor  knew  how  to 
oblige  everyone.  He  made  up  their  beds,  served  their  eatables, 
their  drinkables,  brought  them  warm  water.  He  was  here,  there, 
and  everywhere. 
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During  the  night  everyone  had  had  time  to  get  tired ;  even 
the  train  seemed  worn  out  by  its  long  journey.  The  locomotive 
was  panting  as  if  for  breath ;  the  guard's  whistle  seemed  to  die 
away  as  if  from  fatigue.  No  one  now  looked  out  of  the  window. 
The  telegraph-posts,  the  sheds,  the  red  caps  flew  by.  None  took 
notice.  Borodino,  Mojaiska,  Groletzin  were  passed.  We  already 
felt  we  were  close  to  Moscow.  At  Koubinska  we  had  some  meat 
pies.  Cottages  flew  past  us  —villas,  sheds,  palings,  sometimes  a 
belvedere,  arbours,  turrets.  But  everywhere  shutters  were  un- 
opened. The  gravel  walks  were  covered  with  snow.  The  cottages 
were  sleeping  their  long  winter's  sleep. 

Now  we  are  close  to  the  river  Moscova.  To  the  right  and  left 
we  catch  sight  of  gardens,  tumble-down  palings,  apple  trees,  pear 
trees  (packed  up  in  straw),  a  monastery  behind  a  stone  wall,  the 
churchyard  with  its  dark  crosses,  the  red-brick  factories  with  their 
tall  smoking  chimneys,  and,  in  the  distance,  numerous  churches, 
cupolas,  belfries,  and  crosses. 

Here  we  are  at  last — platforms,  carriages,  Nobel's  petroleum- 
vats  from  the  Caucasus,  wood  and  coal  everywhere.  Puffing  and 
panting,  we  enter  the  station. 

To  leave  the  Brest  line  and  reach  the  Nicolas  line  is  a  tedious 
proceeding ;  for  even  to  this  day  Moscow  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles a  village  rather  than  a  town.  With  its  hollows,  pits,  ruts, 
it  is  little  better  than  a  hamlet.  And  all  must  admit  that  the 
habits  and  morals  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  the  most  primitive 
order.  Everywhere  are  to  be  seen  heaps  of  dirt,  and  filth  of  all 
description.  The  very  agents  of  cleanliness,  who,  in  civilised 
towns  are  supposed  to  do  their  work  at  night,  here  go  about  their 
business  in  broad  daylight. 

*  You  see,  we  do  everything  here  in  the  daytime,'  remarked 
my  izvoschik  (coachman),  grinning. 

I  bade  him  drive  faster. 

*  No  deceit  here ;  everything  aboveboard  with  us,'  he  went 
on. 

'  I  should  say  so,  indeed.' 

No  deceit !  It  was  manifest  enough.  One  could  hardly  breathe 
for  the  stench.  In  Moscow  even  the  asphalt  is  a  different  colour 
to  the  asphalt  of  other  towns.  It  is  more  like  mud  ;  everywhere 
it  is  broken  in — cracked — has  pools  in  it  here  and  there.  One 
might  suppose  there  had  been  an  earthquake.  In  Moscow  regular 
driving  is  unknown ;  there  is  no  right  hand,  no  left ;  it  requires  a 
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certain  skill  to  avoid  toppling  over  a  curbstone  or  hitting  against 
a  lamp-post. 

*  Drive  faster — make  haste ! ' 

1  Where  to?  What  for?  Plenty  of  time.  You'll  have 
enough  of  sitting  when  you  get  there.' 

We  pass  along  the  Tver  Street,  with  its  sign-boards  and 
attorneys.  My  goodness,  what  a  number  of  them  !  *  Postromkin 
from  Smolensk,'  *  Koeadkin  from  Elfa.'  What  names !  What 
splendid  entrance-halls !  Here  is  the  Sadova,  with  its  small 
gardens  and  its  ruts  in  the  streets.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  sign- 
boards will  never  come  to  an  end  ;  there  are  more  than  you  would 
care  to  count.  Midwives',  beer-shops,  wine-shops,  schools,  wheel- 
wrights', hairdressers' — all  pass  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 

Yes,  trade  here  reigns  supreme.  Nevertheless,  here  and  there 
you  may  meet  with  the  remains  of  the  good  old  times — a  house, 
perhaps,  with  its  old  columns,  its  conservatory,  and  garden,  with 
long  avenues  cut  in  the  old  style ;  and  at  the  gate,  on  an  old 
bench,  you  may  see  the  imposing  figure  of  some  old  coachman, 
the  last,  perhaps,  of  the  serfs.  Farther  on,  however,  come  again 
hairdressers',  tailors',  and  so  on. 

Now,  right  in  front  of  us,  the  monster  of  Moscow,  the  old 
tower  of  Soncharoff,  weatherbeaten,  with  small  windows  and 
covered  galleries,  there  it  stands  in  everybody's  way,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  road !  So  big  is  the  monster  that  houses,  trees, 
shops,  everything  seem  dwarfish  in  comparison. 

Looking  up  at  that  old  monster,  you  feel  that  you  are  not 
beholding  venerable  ruins,  or  relics  of  ages  gone  by — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  or  the  variegated  cupolas 
of  Bassielli  the  Happy — but  just  some  decrepit  old  thing  ready  to 
crumble  to  pieces. 

We  are  not  far  now  from  the  station.  Already  I  can  see  the 
big  white  dial  of  its  clock,  and  above  it  the  flag,  flapping  about  in 
the  wind. 

There  they  stand — Station  and  Tower.  The  Present  and  the 
Past — the  works  of  two  civilizations — two  different  forms  of 
progress.  It  would  seem  as  though  round  the  Tower  people 
continue  to  live  as  in  the  good  old  times.  The  old  houses  and 
shops,  with  their  strong  oaken  portals,  must,  one  feels  convinced, 
be  tenanted  by  people  who  fast  as  of  old,  steam  themselves  in 
vapour  baths,  drink  mead  and  beer,  as  of  old,  and  as  of  old  know 
nothing  about  nerves  ;  people,  too,  who  keep  strictly  to  the  faith 
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of  their  forefathers.  In  the  corners  of  the  rooms  one  cannot  help 
picturing  little  lamps  burning  before  holy  images ;  stern  Cerberus 
watching  over  goods  stowed  away  in  the  store-houses,  or  over 
boxes  in  which,  carefully  locked-up,  repose  strings  of  Oriental 
pearls  which  had  adorned  the  grandmothers  of  the  present 
generation. 

As  my  izvoschik  drives  up  to  the  imposing  entrance  to  the 
station  the  clock  strikes  two.  Now  I  am  transported  into 
another  world,  enveloped  by  modern  ideas.  All  around  me  are 
porters  and  carriers,  newsvendors  with  their  hands  full  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  footmen  in  livery,  and  dogs  with  collars 
round  their  necks.  There  is  the  Swiss  at  the  door  in  his 
gorgeous  uniform ;  there  are  English  costumes.  French  is  the 
language  of  conversation. 

At  a  table,  symmetrically  arranged,  are  flowers  fading  amidst 
bottles  of  all  kinds.  A  few  people  are  sitting  at  it  taking  tea. 
Having  no  liking  for  tobacco  smoke,  I  take  a  seat  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  printed  rules  which  forbid  smoking  where  eating 
and  drinking  is  going  on.  Opposite  me  a  regular  dandy  takes 
his  place.  By  the  crape  band  on  his  hat  he  is  in  deep  mourning. 
He  sports  an  eye-glass.  A  diplomat  I  mentally  conclude,  in 
mourning,  probably  for  some  petty  prince  or  princess.  Super- 
ciliously he  looks  around  at  his  neighbours,  carelessly  takes  out  a 
cigarette.  Lo,  it  smokes  I  But  I  assert  my  rights.  I  do  not 
relish  smoked  cutlets.  Silently  I  place  the  rules  before  him.  He 
squints  at  them  with  his  free  eye,  and  lazily  drawls  out,  *  You  do 
not  like  it  ? '  *  Decidedly  not,'  I  reply  firmly.  The  diplomat  has 
risen,  and  is  betaking  himself  and  cigarette  to  a  neighbouring 
sofa.  His  place  is  soon  occupied.  My  vis-a-vis  now  is  an  officer. 
Immediately  he,  too,  begins  to  smoke.  But  the  rules  work.  The 
cigarette  is  thrown  away.  I  thank  the  Minister  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  his  regulations.  A  husband  and  wife  now  take 
their  places  at  the  table — the  husband  quaffs  beer,  the  wife  emits 
clouds  of  smoke,  but  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  rules.  Ah  ! 
in  Kussia  there  are  not  a  few  ladies  for  whom  no  kind  of  law  exists. 

My  izvoschik  was  right.  There  was  no  need  to  hurry.  Cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  had  no  control  had  caused  me  to  take 
the  parliamentary  train  instead  of  the  passenger,  and  on  this 
account  I  had  to  wait  at  the  station  full  five  hours.  Nowhere 
hangs  time  so  heavily  as  at  the  station.  There  you  seem  the 
only  person  who  has  nothing  to  do. 
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From  the  waiting-room  I  passed  to  the  platform.  From  the 
platform  I  went  into  the  saloon,  Here,  hushed  to  sleep — 
presumably  by  the  rippling  fountain — were  the  footmen.  Outside 
the  izvoschiks  were  quarrelling  with  their  fares  over  the  payment 
for  their  services.  Through  the  door  of  the  station,  as  through 
an  enormous  throat,  were  disappearing  baskets,  parcels,  sacs  de 
nuit,  portmanteaus — all  that  rubbish,  in  fact,  which  not  one 
civilized  nomad  in  our  days  can  do  without. 

In  some  aspects  the  station  resembles  the  sea.  It  ebb?,  and 
it  flows  ;  by  turns  falls  asleep  and  wakes  up,  save  the  fountain. 
This  never  reposes ;  continuously  it  rises  and  falls ;  ripples 
monotonously,  like  a  lawyer  repeating  over  and  over  the  same 
balderdash  at  each  trial. 

It  is  eight  o'clock,  and  the  station  is  beginning  to  get  crowded 
with  what  one  at  once  perceives  are  very  busy  people.  Traces  of 
care  are  on  their  faces,  their  portefeuilles  are  crammed.  To  refresh 
their  ideas  they  have  recourse  to  Seltzer.  Their  talk  is  of  country 
reforms.  The  mail  is  just  the  train  for  them.  On  leaving 
Moscow  they  can  fall  asleep  to  wake  up  in  St.  Petersburg. 
For  to  them  *  time  is  money.'  This  one  is  going  to  present  a 
report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  that  one  has  (to  his  own 
satisfaction,  at  least)  solved  the  problem,  *  How  to  make  the 
rouble  the  rouble  it  ought  to  be,  instead  of  the  few  copecks  it  is 
worth  now.' 

The  bell !  The  doors  of  the  platform  are  thrown  open.  Four 
of  us  ladies  ensconce  ourselves  in  the  ladies'  carriage.  Of  the 
four  I  alone  am  privileged  to  pay  as  passengers  ought.  My 
neighbours  enjoy  quite  another  kind  of  privilege,  of  which  I  am 
in  blissful  ignorance.  One  is  mother-in-law  of  one  of  the 
Directors  on  quite  another  line.  Therefore,  she  pays  nothing ! 
The  husband  of  another  has  contracts  on  the  line  between  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Therefore,  she  pays  nothing.  The  third 
lady  has  taken  her  place  by  mistake,  and  of  course  by  mistake 
goes  to  the  end  of  her  journey.  Of  the  three,  the  most  majestic 
is  the  Director's  mother-in-law.  She  and  I  had  scraped  acquaint- 
ance at  the  station,  and  had  decided  on  travelling  together.  She 
was  a  type  of  the  old-fashioned  lady — one  of  those  who  know  all 
Moscow,  who  possess  houses  there  on  Stogenski,  or  in  the  parish 
of  Termolai,  or  at  Onspinski,  where  twenty  years  ago  the  then 
fashionable  Father  Hypolite  turned  the  heads  of  all  the  godly  old 
ladies  by  his  worldly  sermons, 
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Nathalie  Dmitrievna  in  person  was  stout,  in  her  manner  some- 
what condescending ;  she  was  constantly  inhaling  ether.  Her 
husband  accompanied  her  to  the  station.  He  must  have  been 
about  the  same  age  as  his  wife.  In  bearing  and  dress,  however, 
he  affected  boyish  giddiness.  To  ladies  he  was  over-polite,  as  if 
to  show  that  though  old  he  had  lost  nothing  of  his  amiability. 

He  addressed  his  wife  as  *  ma  ch&re,'  officiously  inquired  of 
her  whether  she  had  not  *  forgotten  her  spectacles,'  whether  she 
had  enough  pate  pectorale  and  peppermint  lozenges.  Evidently 
his  wife  was  put  out  about  something.  She  only  answered  under 
breath  :  *  Go,  go,  there's  the  bell ;  you  have  enough  to  think  of 
without  me.' 

The  wife  of  the  contractor  was  of  different  stuff.  She  was 
middle-aged  and  commonplace  in  her  looks.  She  was  provided 
with  a  bag  of  *  fast '  provisions  (it  was  the  Philip  fast).  Her  dress 
was  of  silk  and  velvet,  but  her  look  was  dejected.  Plainly,  she 
had  gone  through  great  trouble,  some  calamity  had  befallen  her. 
Somehow  she  seemed  uncertain  as  to  how  she  came  to  be  sitting 
there  in  a  first-class  carriage. 

The  third  person  remained  a  mystery  to  the  end  of  the 
journey.  She  was  of  fair  complexion,  and  had  hazel  eyes ;  was 
dressed  in  the  last  fashion,  with  a  very  high  hat,  not  unlike  a 
policeman's  helmet,  and  was  laced  in  so  tightly  as  to  inspire  one 
with  pity  for  her.  She  would  have  been  pretty  if  she  had  nob 
had  a  shifty  look  about  her  eyes  and  a  dash  of  impudence  in 
them. 

The  conductor  on  looking  at  her  ticket  remarked  that  it  was 
a  second-class  one.  She  merely  replied,  '  Mesdames,  I  have  made 
a  slight  mistake,  but  if  I  do  not  disturb  you  allow  me  to  remain.' 
The  wife  of  the  contractor  and  I  said  nothing ;  the  mother-in-law 
merely  nodded  her  head.  The  mysterious  lady  remained  as  if 
occupying  her  lawful  place. 

Nathalie  Dmitrievna  knew  well  what  to  say  to  each  of  us.  To 
me  she  was  rather  gracious.  This,  probably,  was  because  she  had 
learned  that  once  I  had  owned  a  house  on  the  Arbat  (the  West- 
end  of  Moscow).  Of  the  suspicious-looking  lady,  however,  she 
made  use  for  several  small  services.  In  a  familiar  kind  of  way 
she  asked  her  to  shut  the  door,  open  the  window,  call  the 
conductor,  get  out  of  her  way,  and  so  on.  While  to  the  wife  of 
the  contractor  she  showed  not  the  slightest  ceremony.  She  put  to 
her  all  sorts  of  questions,  as  to  where  she  came  from,  where  she 
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was  going,  and  so  on.  And  the  lady  of  whom  these  inquisitive 
questions  were  asked  was  not  in  the  least  offended.  On  the 
contrary,  she  seemed  to  expect  the  questions,  to  be  glad  of  them, 
of  the  opportunity  they  afforded  her  of  throwing  off  her  mind  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  her.  Quite  cheerfully  she  began  to  relate 
how  she  had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Saints  of  Moscow, 
how  her  husband  had  an  annual  first-class  ticket  on  three  different 
railway  lines.  In  speaking  she  strongly  accented  her  o's,  like 
everyone  who  is  born  and  bred  in  Vladimir  or  Jaroslaff.  She 
made  no  secret  of  her  position.  *  We  belong,'  she  said,  *  to  the 
working-class;  we  have  grown  rich  only  through  the  contracts. 
My  father  even  now  is  burning  pitch.' 

*  I  see  very  well  what  you  are !     But  just  tell  why  on  a  train 
journey  you  dress  as  if  for  a  ball.' 

*  Oh,  my  husband  likes  to  see  me  dressed  richly  ! ' 

After  passing  Tver,  where  we  had  tea,  the  conversation  took  a 
confidential  turn.  In  truth,  however,  it  would  have  been  useless 
trying  to  stop  the  contractor's  wife  divulging  her  confidences.  By 
Ihe  time  we  reached  Boesgomon  we  knew  Ivan  Semeonovitch  as 
though  we  had  been  acquainted  with  him  for  years. 

*  Yes,  as  soon  as  Ivan  Semeonovitch  became  rich,  he  became 
an  altered  man.     He  threw  simplicity  to  the  winds,  and  seemed 
ashamed  of  his  former  mode  of  life.     From  morning  to  night  it 
was   always :  "  Now   mind,   I   will  have    everything   like   other 
people."     "  I  intend,"  he  would  say,  "  to  live  like  a  gentleman." 
And  what  luck  we  had  to  be  sure  !     If  he  bought,  if  he  sold,  let 
others  lose  he  always  won.     Do  not  suppose  that  he  cheated,  or 
that  he  treated  his  workpeople  badly.     Bless  your  heart,  no.     It 
was  just  Providence  helped  us ;  but,  by  heaven,  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters ! ' 

*  Well,  what  else  ;  go  on,  of  course  your  lord  and  master  threw 
you  over  for  someone  else  ? ' 

*  Oh  !    I'll  tell  you  all  about  that  presently,'  answered  the 
contractor's  wife,  looking  as  if  she  did  not  like  the  interruption. 
'  It's  not  about  that ;  but  you  know,  however  rich  one  is,  one  can 
only  wear  one  dress  at  a  time,  one  cannot  do  more  than  fill  one's 
stomach.     Therefore,  I  don't  see  the  fun  of  being  rich.     When  we 
were  poor  our  life  was  far  jollier.     As  our  fortune  swelled  and 
swelled,  people  from  envy,  one  would  think  (bad  luck  to  them !), 
tore  us  apart.     It  is  as  if  where  there  is  too  much  gold  there  is 
no  place  for  joy. 
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'We  began  living  quite  fashionably.  We  moved  from  the 
Pisti  to  the  Kolokolus.  We  bought  sofas,  chairs,  &c.,  from  French 
shops,  furnished  every  room  with  costly  carpets  and  pier  glasses. 
Then  my  precious  husband  had  electric  bells  fitted  everywhere. 
We  had  only  to  touch  a  spring,  and  all  the  servants  ran  to  us 
like  fools.  What  more  does  one  want ! 

*  Well,  I  ask  you  what  fun  is  there  in  all  that  ?     Previously  I 
had  something  to  do — not  much,  but  still  something,  a  bit  of 
housekeeping  or  some  sewing.     Now  others  have  taken  my  work 
in  hand.     I  have  only  to  look  out  of  the  window.     And  my  old 
man,  how  has  he  fared  ?    He  is  always  on  the  Exchange,  or  at  the 
wharves,  or  at  the  warehouses.     He  sports  a  coachman,  a  regular 
idol,  who  has  to  be  helped  on  to  the  box  and  helped  off  again. l 
Then  there   are   his   friends — engineers,   lawyers.      Not  to   be 
behind  these,  he  had  fixed  up  a  telephone,  and  they  blow  at  one 
another,  "talk  "  they  call  it,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  he  at  them, 
they  at  him.     Once  they  screamed  "  Hurrah  !  "  at  each  other  for  a 
whole  hour.     Yes,  it  is  useless  hiding  it :  he  is  a  gentleman  now. 
He  can  talk  with  whom  he  pleases,  and  speak  on  all  subjects. 
He  is  not  well  up  in  French  yet,  but  still  he  understands  a  little. 
And  his  speculations  are   larger  and  larger.      He   goes   in  for 
bridges,  canals,  buttresses,  everything.     He  gets  a  profit  on  the 
cement,  on  the  bricks.     He  laughs  at  himself,  and  says :  "  It 
sticks  to  my  fingers."     He  keeps  his  own  courier,  and  a  secretary 
— a  courier  to  carry  his  letters,  a  secretary  to  write  them.     He 
has  even  made  the  acquaintance  of  Vassili  Alexandrovitch,  who  is 
well  known ;  who  dines  with  Ministers,  who  writes  books  even, 
who  is  equally  at  home  in  French  and  German.' 

*  Who  is  this  wonderful  Vassili  Alexandrovitch  ? ' 

*  You  do  not  know  Vassili  Alexandrovitch !     He  is  one  of  the 
first  men  in  the  trade.     If  he  likes,  he  can  make  the  rouble  rise 
or  fall.     He  can  make  trade  increase  or  decline.' 

(  But,  goodness  me,  what's  his  family  name  ? ' 

*  Oh !  its  Kokoreff ;  but  he  is  better  known  by  his  little  name.' 
'  Kokoreff ! '  drawled  out  Nathalie  Dmitrievna,  with  a  curl  of 

her  lip.     '  I  really  thought  he  was  heaven  knows  who  ! ' 

'  Well,  as  soon  as  my  husband  had  fixed  up  those  bells,  had 
engaged  that  courier  and  that  secretary,  he  quite  forgot  his 
church  and  everything  else.  To-day :  "  no  time."  To-morrow : 

1  Every  merchant  in  Moscow  prides  himself  on  having  a  fat  coachman. 
The  obesity  of  the  servant  speaks  well  for  the  master. 
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"  no  time  " ;  and  then  he  was  "  ashamed."  When  we  lived  at  the 
Peski,  on  Saturday  he  went  either  to  the  bath  or  to  evening 
mass  ;  but  after  our  removal  to  the  Kolokona  and  our  entry  into 
fashionable  life,  instead  of  the  bath — the  club  ;  instead  of  mass — 
the  French  Theatre  or  supper  with  French  mamselles,  who  laugh 
at  him.  They  have  dubbed  him  "  Barboss,"  and  the  poor  fool  is 
delighted.' 

1  Why  Barboss  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  see,  he  has  a  red  beard,  which  in  their  talk  is 
Barboss.' l 

'  Barbe  rousse  ! '  laughed  outright  Nathalie  Dmitrievna ;  *  well, 
I  must  confess  that  is  not  bad.' 

( Just  so,  just  so.  As  I  return  from  matins,  he  returns  on  a 
troika  from  Swadia  or  the  likes,  and  you  can  talk  yourself  hoarse, 
he  won't  listen.  As  he  says,  who  is  master  over  the  merchant? 
The  engineer  !  He  will  buy  him  off.  The  Police !  He  will  frighten 
them.  He  never  goes  to  church;  he  never  thinks  of  the  last 
judgment.  In  former  days  he  would  listen  once  in  a  while  to 
the  Word,  but  now  he  only  hums  gipsy  songs  or  French  ditties.' 

*  Well !  and  you,  dear  old  soul,  what  were  you  about  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it !  We  had  a  little  experience  of  law  and 
scandal.  I  set  off  for  my  father's  at  Jaroslaff,  but  I  came  back. 
You  see  we  had  married  for  love,  and  some  good  folks  made  us 
make  it  up.  Then  it  was  he  made  me  a  present  of  an  emblem.' 

<  What  emblem  ?  ' 

*  Look,  here  it  is.' 

The  contractor's  wife  lifted  up  the  lace  around  her  neck,  and 
showed  us  a  brooch,  on  the  black  enamel  of  which  were  two  doves, 
and  underneath,  in  pearls,  the  word  '  Pax.' 

*  And  see,  here  is  a  bracelet  to  match  ;  it  also  has  a  word  on  it.' 
But  Nathalie  Dmitrievna  would  not  leave  her  even  that  small 

consolation. 

'  Oh  !  splendid,  of  course  ;  bought  at  the  Gostinon  Tver,  paltry 
rubbish  !  But  for  the  French  mamselles,  who  dub  him  "  Barboss," 
he  knows  where  to  buy  for  them,  at  Kolin  or  Vaillant ! ' 

*  But  I  tell  you  it  is  quite  true ;  we  did  make  it  up  then.   My 
husband  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  for  nearly  a  year  afterwards 
we  lived  together  comfortably.     But  then  all  went  on  as  pre- 
viously ;  why  hide  it  ?  He  has  even  come  to— —      Here  the  speaker 
bent  down,  and  whispered  something  to  Nathalie  Dmitrievna. 

1  Barboss  in  Kussian — a  mongrel  dog. 
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'  My  goodness,  what  a  wonderful  piece  of  news !  Poor  old 
goul — all  men  are  alike.  Did  you  notice  my  beau  ?  Well,  I  can 
tell  you  even  now  he  is  flirting  with  a  dancer !  And  he  dyes  his 
whiskers,  although  he  has  a  grown-up  son  and  a  married  daughter. 
Of  such  a  breed  are  men  ! ' 

With  this  exclamation  Nathalie  Dmitrievna  lay  down.  Both 
tattlers,  indeed,  required  rest.  They  had  been  hard  at  work. 

At  the  station  of  Spiroff  our  tickets  were  again  inspected ;  the 
fair-haired  one  was  again  disturbed. 

*  I  am  here  by  the  permission  of  these  ladies,'  she  said,  boldly 
this  time. 

The  inspector,  a  stout  fellow  with  a  most  apathetic  face,  looked 
at  us  inquiringly. 

*  Let  her  stay,'  said  Nathalie  Dmitrievna,  half  asleep. 

We  flew  past  small  stations,  past  important  ones,  past  guard- 
houses and  villages  buried  in  snow.  The  lighted-up  stations 
seemed  fairy  palaces  grown  up  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness.  No 
one  stirred.  Of  course  no  one  is  hungry  or  thirsty  at  night.  The 
train  stayed  the  required  number  of  minutes  at  the  stations,  then 
flew  on  again,  wrapped  up  in  the  red  glare  of  its  own  smoke,  from 
which  innumerable  sparks  fell  on  to  the  white  roads, 

The  December  night  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end.  When 
we  reached  Lubau  the  lamps  were  still  burning  over  the  tea- 
tables,  but  on  reaching  Oushakama  it  was  getting  a  little  lighter. 
Soon  the  conductor  came  and  put  out  the  lamps  in  our  coupe,  and 
the  grey  dawn  stole  in. 

Tosno !  Kolpind !  Everyone  woke  up  and  was  all  expectation. 
All  at  once — Petersburg  ! 

This  time  it  grew  up  before  our  eyes  suddenly.  There  was  no 
fog.  Instantaneously  we  saw  the  windows  of  the  houses  glisten- 
ing in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

All  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  disappeared.  Everybody  felt 
refreshed  by  the  clear  morning  air,  the  cheerful  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  brilliant  winter  aspect  of  the  Russian  capital. 

'Thank  heaven,  we  are  here  safe  and  sound  at  last!'  said 
Nathalie  Dmitrievna,  crossing  herself. 

The  train,  trembling  on  its  way,  puffed  slowly  into  the  dismal 
station. 

A  whole  crowd  of  porters  and  carriers  burst  into  the  carriage. 
Petersburg  received  us  in  her  maternal  embrace, 
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'Tis  not  that  she  is  grown  less  fair, 
Tis  not  that  other  maids  eclipse 
The  winsome  sweetness  of  her  hair 

And  lips. 

'Tis  not  that  Fortune's  cruel  smile 

Has  shone  on  her  and  cast  a  shade 
Upon  the  modest  little  pile 

I've  made. 

'Tis  not  ambition  makes  her  scorn 

A  set  of  rooms  in  Peckham  Eye, 
Heroes  in  just  such  homes  are  born 

And  die. 

No  mother's  icy  looks  appal, 

No  father's  menace  holds  me  back, 
They  always  welcome  me  and  call 

Me  Jack. 

'Tis  not,  I  swear,  thrice-hideous  thought ! 

That  I  am  fickle,  false,  or  cold, 
As  soon  might  truth  itself  be  bought 

And  sold. 

'Tis  simply  Time's  insidious  hand 

Has  sapped  her  empire  in  my  heart, 
And  dulled  alike  Love's  raptures  and 

His  smart. 

It's  idle  to  pretend  I  pine, 

And  say  my  mirth  is  sorrow's  cloak, 
When  with  such  zest  I  daily  dine 

And  smoke. 

So  then  since  Time  has  put  an  end 

To  dreams  that  made  my  pulses  stir, 
I  hope  he's  proved  as  kind  a  friend 

To  her. 
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STRANGE  STORY  OF  MR.  ROBERT  DALYELL. 
BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

IT  was  a  September  night,  rather  chilly  and  dreary,  as  the  evening 
often  becomes  at  that  season,  even  when  the  day  has  been  beau- 
tiful. There  was  a  little  cold  wailing  wind  about,  like  the  ghost  of 
an  autumn  breeze,  which  came  in  puffs  of  air,  only  strong  enough 
to  dislodge  a  fluttering  yellow  leaf  or  two,  and  sometimes  with  a 
few  drops  of  rain  upon  it,  which  it  dashed  in  your  face  with  an 
elfish  moan — not  a  night  to  walk  in  the  garden  for  pleasure.  It 
was,  however,  a  custom  with  Mr.  Dalyell  to  smoke  his  cigar  out- 
of-doors  after  dinner  in  all  weathers,  and  Fred,  who  was  his  eldest 
son,  was  proud  to  be  his  father's  companion  and  share  this  indul- 
gence— too  proud  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  chill  of  the  night 
or  the  occasional  dash  of  rain.  All  that  was  visible  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Yalton  drawing-room,  across  which  now  and  then  a 
white  figure  would  flutter  with  a  glance  out,  were  the  red  fire-tips 
of  the  two  cigars,  moving  now  quickly,  now  slowly,  stopping  alto- 
gether for  a  moment,  going  on  with  renewed  rapidity — which  was 
papa's  way. 

You  could  not  see  a  prettier  old  house  than  Yalton  in  all  the 
eastern  shires.  It  had  the  mixture  of  French  with  native  Scotch 
architecture  which  distinguishes  a  period  in  history.  There  were 
turrets,  which  the  profane  called  pepper-boxes,  at  the  corners,  and 
lines  of  many  windows  in  the  commodious,  comfortable  corps  du 
logis,  now  shining  through  the  night  with  cheerful  lights.  Two 
terraces  stood  between  the  altitude  of  the  house  and  the  walk  in 
which  the  father  and  son  were,  with  lines  of  stone  balustrades  all 
overgrown  by  creeping  plants  and  adorned  with  great  vases  in 
which  the  garish  flowers  of  autumn  were  still  fully  blooming, 
though  they  were  unseen  in  the  darkness.  On  the  lower  level 
was  the  little  temple  of  a  fountain,  which  was  reduced  to  a  small 
and  broken  jet  by  age  and  negligence.  The  scent  of  the 
mignonette  in  the  borders,  the  faint  dripping  of  the  water  in  the 
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fountain,  communicated  to  the  atmosphere  a  little  half  artificial 
speciality  of  character,  like  the  terraces  and  great  vases,  not  al- 
together natural  to  the  locality,  yet  not  uncongenial  in  its 
quaint  double  nationality.  The  two  dark  figures  walking  up 
and  down,  made  visible  by  those  red  points,  were  yet  undistin- 
guishable,  save  from  the  fact  that  one  was  slim  and  slight,  a  boyish 
figure,  and  the  other  round  and  solid  in  the  complete  development 
of  the  man.  The  lad  had  been  unfolding  to  his  father  the  many 
novelties  and  wonders  of  his  first  year  at  the  University,  with  that 
delightful  force  of  conviction  that  such  pleasant  and  wonderful 
experiences  had  never  happened  to  anybody  before  which  is  the 
perennial  belief  of  the  young  :  while  the  father  listened  with  that 
half-amused,  half  pensive  sympathy,  made  up  of  recollections  fond 
and  familiar,  and  the  half  provoked,  half  pleased  sensation  of 
amazement  at  finding  those  experiences  re- embodied  in  the  per- 
son of  his  son,  which  is  habitual  to  the  old.  But,  indeed,  to 
say  old  is  merely  to  express  a  comparative  quality,  for  Mr.  Dalyell 
of  Yalton  was  a  man  under  fifty,  in  the  full  force  and  vigour  of 
life. 

4  Ah,  yes,'  he  said,  *  Fred,  it's  fine  times  for  you  now,  my  boy. 
But  you  must  remember  that  life  is  not  made  up  of  bumps  and 
bump-suppers,  and  that  there  are  worse  things  than  a  proctor  wait- 
ing for  you,  perhaps,  round  the  next  corner.  I  don't  want  you  not 
to  play — but  you  must  learn  to  work  a  little,  too.' 

'  All  right,  father,'  said  Fred ;  <  I'll  pull  through.  I  sha'n't 
disgrace  the  old  house.' 

*  No,'  said  Mr.  Dalyell.     '  I  don't  suppose  you  will :  but  you 
might  perhaps  go  a  little  farther  than  that.' 

'  I  didn't  think,'  said  Fred,  surprised,  '  that  you  intended  me 
to  do  more  than  a  good  pass.  I  never  supposed  there  was — 
any  need  for  hard  work.' 

*  Need  ?  I  never  said  there  was  need :  but  it  does  a  young 
fellow  good  to  be  thought  to  work  :  even  if  it  does  no  more  it  does 
that.     It's  well  for  you  to  be  thought  to  work,  Fred.' 

'If  that's  all,'  said  the  young  man,  'I  don't  fancy  I  want  to 
get  a  reputation  in  that  way.' 

'  Then  you're  a  silly  boy,'  said  his  father.  '  It's  a  capital 
thing  to  have  a  good  reputation.  You  don't  know  what  it  might 
do  for  you.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  lad,  with  a  laugh,  '  I  don't  fancy  that  matters 
so  much,  so  long  as  you  do  everything  for  me,  father.' 
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*  That's  just  the  point,  Fred.     That's  what  I  wanted  to  show 
you.     I  sha'n't  always  be  here  to  do  everything  for  you.' 

'  Why,'  said  Fred,  '  you're  almost  as  young  as  I  am  ! ' 

*  I'm  not  particularly  old  :  but  no  man's  life  is  secure,  however 
young  he  may  be  ;  it's  not  to  be  lippened  to,  as  old  Janet  says. 
You  ought  to  contemplate  what  your  position  would  be  if  I  were 
taken  away.     Think  what  happens  to  many  a  young  fellow,  Fred, 
whose  father  dies — perhaps  just  when  he  is  where  you  are,  and  he 
has  to  stop  all  his  pleasant  ways  and  turn  to,  perhaps  to  work 
for  his  mother  and  the  rest,  perhaps  only  to  look  after  them  and 
take  care  of  them — but  at  all  events  to  be  the  head  of  the  family 
instead  of  a  careless  boy.'     Mr.  Dalyell  had  stopped  in  his  walk  to 
enforce  what  he  said,  which  was  a  way  he  had.     f  I've  known  a 
boy  of  your  age,'  he  said,  *  that  had  to  give  up  everything,  and 
go  into  an  office,  and  work  like  a  slave :  instead  of  your  bump- 
suppers,  Fred.' 

'  I've  heard  of  such  a  thing  myself,'  said  Fred  ;  *  though  you 
don't  think  much  of  my  experience,  father.  It  happened  to 
Surtees  of  New,  a  fellow  a  little  senior  to  me.  It  was  awfully  hard 
upon  him.  He  would  have  been  in  the  "  eight "  if  he  had  stayed 
another  year.  What  he  felt  most  was  leaving  the  'Varsity  without 
getting  his  blue.  But,'  added  the  lad,  '  if  it  matters  about  what 
people  think,  as  you  were  saying,  he  was  thought  no  end  of  for  it. 
He  went  abroad,  I  think,  to  look  after  some  business  there.' 

4  And  dropped,  I  suppose,  never  to  be  heard  of  more — among 
his  old  chums  at  least  ? ' 

'  It  was  awfully  hard  upon  him,'  said  Fred,  regretfully. 

'Well,'  said  Mr.  Dalyell,  'that's  what  may  happen  to  anyone 
of  you  whose  fathers  are  in  business.  You  ought  to  remember 
that  such  a  contingency  is  always  on  the  cards.' 

'  Why,  father  ?  '  cried  Fred.  The  boy  was  unwilling  to  make 
any  application,  to  seem  to  think  that  there  could  be  anything  in 
their  own  circumstances  to  suggest  this  conversation :  but  he 
threw  an  involuntary  glance  at  the  house  behind  him  with  all  its 
cheerful  lights,  and  at  the  dark  clouds  of  trees  all  round  in  the 
distance,  which  marked  the  great  extent  of  the  park  and  woods  of 
Yalton.  He  did  not  add  a  word,  and  indeed  the  whole  movement 
was  involuntary — a  sort  of  appeal  from  those  lugubrious  remarks 
to  all  these  unending  signs  of  wealth. 

*  You  mean  to  say  there's  Yalton  ;  and  though  I'm  in  business, 
I'm  not  all  in  business,'  said  Mr.  Dalyell  with  a  laugh.    '  I  was  not 
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speaking  of  ourselves,  my  boy ;  but  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  I 
hope  there  will  be  Dalyells  of  Yalton  as  long  as  Edinburgh  Castle 
stands  upon  a  rock ;  and  one  can't  say  more  than  that.  Still,  there 
are  wonderful  changes  in  life,  and  I'd  like  to  think — if  you  force 
me  to  an  application — that  you  were  up  to  anything  that  might 
happen.  You'd  have  to  take  the  command,  you  know,  Fred,'  he 
added  after  a  moment,  knocking  the  ash  off  his  cigar  against  the 
balustrade  of  the  terrace,  with  another  curious  laugh.  '  Your  dear 
mother  has  never  been  used  to  anything  but  to  be  taken  care  of. 
You  had  better  not  bother  her  by  asking  advice  from  her  if  you 
should  ever  be  in  that  position.' 

1 1  wish  you  would  not  say  such  dreadful  things,'  said  Fred 
petulantly.  '  Why  should  we  talk  of  what  I  hope  to  heaven  will 
never  happen  ? — you  make  me  quite  uncomfortable,  papa.' 

'Well,  my  dear  boy,'  said  Mr.  Dalyell,  'that's  the  penalty, 
don't  you  know,  of  being  grown  up — like  shaving,  and  other  dis- 
advantages. You  rather  like  the  shaving — which  implies  an 
imaginary  beard :  but  you  don't  like  to  hear  of  the  much  more 
important  responsibilities.' 

'  Shaving's  inevitable,'  said  Fred,  giving  a  little  furtive  twirl 
to  an  almost  imaginary  moustache. 

'  Oh,  is  it  ?  '  said  his  father,  with  a  more  cheerful  laugh.  *  Not 
for  years  yet ;  don't  flatter  yourself.  When  do  you  start  for  your 
ball  to-morrow?  It's  fine  to  be  an  eligible  young  man,  and 
sought  after  for  all  the  dances.  That's  a  pleasant  consequence  of 
being  a  'Varsity  man,  and  heir  of  Yalton,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Well,  father,'  said  Fred,  '  seeing  I've  known  the  Scrymgeours 
all  my  life,  we  needn't  put  it  on  that  ground.  Whatever  I  was — 
if  I  was  heir  to  nothing — it  would  be  the  same  to  them.' 

'Let's  hope  so,'  said  Mr.  Dalyell,  and  he  breathed  a  sigh, 
which  somehow  got  mingled  with  the  little  wail  of  the  wind,  and 
echoed  into  Fred's  heart  with  a  poignant  suggestion.  There  was 
no  reason  to  fear  anything,  and  he  was  angry  with  himself.  It 
was  childish  and  superstitious  to  shiver  as  he  did,  as  if  the  cold 
had  caught  him.  There  was  no  room  in  the  world  for  anything 
of  the  sort.  He  was  not  a  fellow  to  catch  cold,  he  said  to  himself 
indignantly,  nor  to  have  presentiments,  both  of  which  things  were 
equally  absurd.  There  was  nothing  but  prosperity  and  peace  known 
in  Yalton,  and  his  father  had  the  constitution  of  an  elephant. 
But  the  night  was  eerie,  the  horizon  had  a  sort  of  weird  clear- 
ness upon  it  in  the  far  distance,  like  a  light  showing  through  the 
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openings  of  the  clouds.  The  trees  stood  up  black  in  billows  of 
half-distinguishable  shade,  and  the  hills  beyond  them  marked  out 
their  outlines  wistfully  against  the  clearness  in  the  west.  It  was 
cold,  and  the  air  breathed  of  coming  winter.  A  leaf  drifting  on 
the  wind  caught  him  on  the  cheek  like  a  soft  blow.  Altogether 
the  night  was  eerie,  wild,  full  of  possibilities.  There  was  no  ghost 
at  Yalton ;  but  sometimes  old  Janet  said  there  was  a  sound  in  the 
avenue  that  meant  trouble,  like  a  horseman  riding  up  to  the 
house  who  never  arrived.  Fred  involuntarily  listened,  as  if  he 
might  have  heard  that  horseman,  which  was  as  good  as  inviting 
trouble,  but  he  did  not  think  of  that.  However,  there  was  no 
sound,  nor  ghost  of  a  sound,  except  what  was  purely  natural — the 
wild  bitter  wind  wailing,  driving  a  few  leaves  about,  and  bending, 
with  a  soft  swish  of  the  dark  unseen  foliage,  the  light  branches  of 
the  trees. 

*  Come,  let's  go  io,  Fred ;  I've  finished  my  cigar,'  said  Mr. 
Dalyell ;  and  then,  as  though  a  brain  wave,  as  scientific  people  say, 
had  passed  from  one  to  another — Fred's  unspoken  thought  of  old 
Janet  suggested  her  to  his  father's  mind.     They  were  going  up 
one  of  the  sets  of  stone  steps  which  led  from  one  terrace  to  the 
other,  when  Mr.  Dalyell  suddenly  put  his  hand  on  his  son's  arm : 

'  You'll  laugh,'  he  said,  but  not  himself  in  a  laughing  tone, 
*  at  what  I'm  going  to  say.  But  if  you  should  be  in  any  difficulty 
what  to  do  in  case  of  my  absence,  or — or  anything  of  that  sort — 
do  you  know,  Fred,  whom  I'd  advise  you  to  consult  ?  The  last 
person  you  would  think  of,  probably,  by  yourself — old  Janet !  You 
know  she's  been  about  Yalton  all  her  life.  There's  nothing  she 
wouldn't  do  for  any  of  us — and  she's  an  extraordinarily  sensible 
old  woman,  full  of  resource,  and  with  a  head  on  her  shoulders ' 

*  I'm  not  fond  of  old  Janet,'  said  Fred  sturdily. 

'  No,  none  of  you  are.  Your  mother  never  could  be  got  to 
like  her.  It's  a  prejudice.  She's  been  invaluable  to  me.' 

4  If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  father,'  said  Fred  stiffly,  ( I'd 
rather  not  turn  to  an  old  wife  for  advice — to  an  old  nurse.  What  can 
she  know  ?  Of  course  your  good  opinion  goes  a  very  long  way ' 

*  For  or  against  ?     I'm  afraid,  so  far  as  your  mother  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  rather  against.     However,  we   need   say  no  more 
about  it.     But,  remember !  as  King  Charles  said.' 

They  had  paused  on  the  landing  between  two  flights  of  stairs. 
A  great  trail  of  yellow  nasturtium,  dropping  from  the  vase  at  the 
corner,  showed  even  in  the  dark  a  ghost  of  colour,  and  thrust  its 
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pungent  odour  into  Fred's  nostril.  The  faint  billows  of  the  trees 
stretched  out  dark  and  darker  over  the  landscape  below,  and  the 
cold  clear  light  in  the  sky  seemed  to  look  on  like  a  spectator  who 
knows  far  more  than  the  actors  what  is  and  is  going  to  be.  Fred 
once  more  gave  a  little  shiver,  and  elevated  his  shoulders  to  his  ears. 

'  You'd  better  go  and  take  some  camphor,  boy.     You've  caught 
cold,'  his  father  said. 

The  drawing-room  of  Yalton  was  on  the  first  floor,  unlike  the 
generality  of  country  houses,  which  gave  it  a  great  advantage  in 
respect  to  the  landscape.  On  the  ground  floor  a  great  deal  of 
space  was  taken  up  with  the  hall,  which  opened  into  a  large 
portico,  and  was  scarcely  light  enough  to  be  made  much  use  of,  in 
a  climate  where  there  is  seldom  too  much  sun.  It  happened, 
fortunately,  that  Mrs.  Dalyell,  who  was  a  nervous  and  somewhat 
fantastic  woman,  was  fond  of  a  great  deal  of  light,  so  that  the 
large  windows,  which  made  the  turreted  Scotch  house  like  a  wing 
of  the  Louvre,  were  not  displeasing  to  her.  The  curtains  were 
but  partially  drawn  over  the  central  windows  even  now,  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  turn  at  any  moment  from  the  light  and  warmth 
of  the  interior  to  the  wide  landscape  out-of-doors,  with  its  wild 
breadth  of  sky  and  wailing  winds.  But  within  it  was  exceedingly 
bright  with  a  number  of  lamps  and  candles  and  that  pleasant 
blaze  of  a  fire  which  it  is  an  agreeable  tradition  in  Scotch  country 
houses  to  keep  up  in  the  evening,  whether  it  is  wanted  or  not. 
In  September  it  is  generally  wanted  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  there 
was  any  necessity  for  it  on  this  particular  night.  The  company 
in  the  drawing-room  consisted  of  Mrs.  Dalyell,  her  two  daughters, 
and  a  gentleman  of  middle  age  and  manners  very  ingratiating 
and  friendly,  if  a  little  formal — Mr.  Patrick  Wedderburn,  than 
whom  no  man  was  more  respected  in  Edinburgh,  a  W.S.  of  the 
first  eminence,  learned  in  the  law,  and  a  favourite  everywhere. 
He  belonged,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  to  a  good  Scotch  family, 
and  was  any  man's  equal  in  Scotland,  though  he  acted  as  a  <  man 
of  business  '  to  many  of  his  friends.  He  was  one  of  the  dearest 
friends  of  Kobert  Dalyell  of  Yalton,  and  was  a  more  constant 
visitor  than  any  other  of  the  many  familiar  associates  who  called 
the  laird  of  Yalton  *  Bob,'  and  knew  him  and  his  affairs  to  the 
finger-points.  Pat  Wedderburn,  as  the  visitor  was  commonly 
called,  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  therefore  had  no  family  to  call 
him  to  a  fireside  centre  of  his  own.  He  was  as  much  in  Yalton 
iis  he  was  in  his  own  handsome  but  dull  house  in  Ainslie  Place, 
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where,  except  when  he  had  a  dinner-party,  the  rooms  were  so 
silent,  the  solitude  so  serious.  Neither  the  girls  nor  their  mother 
made  *  company  '  of  Mr.  Wedderburn.  He  was  seated  in  a  deep 
chair,  reading  the  papers  while  they  talked,  as  if  he  were  an  uncle 
at  the  least,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  interrupt  their  conversation 
now  and  then  by  reading  out  a  bit  of  news  or  making  a  remark. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  correct  Susie,  who  sometimes  ventured 
upon  a  big  word  with  which  she  was  not  familiar,  and  used  it 
wrongly,  or  to  tell  Alice  that  she  was  a  fidget,  and  could  not  keep 
still  for  five  minutes  ;  and  as  this  was  done  from  behind  the 
newspaper,  in  the  most  accidental  manner,  it  deepened  still  more 
the  impression  that  nowhere  could  Mr.  Wedderburn  have  been 
more  perfectly  at  home.  The  papers,  it  may  be  added — that  is  to 
say,  the  London  papers — arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  the  evening. 
The  conversation  which  was  going  on  when  Mr.  Dalyell  came  into 
the  drawing-room  was  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  Scrymgeour 
ball,  to  which  Fred  was  going  next  day. 

*  I  think  they  might  have  asked  me,'  said  Susie  in  an  aggrieved 
tone.     *  I  am  just  the  same  age  as  Lucy  Scrymgeour.     It  isn't  my 
fault,  mother,  that  you've  never  taken  me  out  yet.     I  am  seven- 
teen and  past,  as  everybody  knows.' 

1  No,  it's  not  your  fault.  I  am  sure  you  have  badgered  me 
enough  about  it,'  said  Mrs.  Dalyell ;  <  but  though  you  think  you 
can  do  anything  you  like  with  me,  I  have  my  opinions  about  some 
things.  And  one  of  them  is  that  a  girl  should  not  go  out  too 
soon.  People  are  quite  capable  of  saying,  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence,  "  Oh,  Susie  Dalyell,  I  can  tell  you  her  age  to  a  day !  She 
came  out  in  such  a  year,  and  she  must  have  been  nineteen  at  the 
least."  That  is  exactly  how  people  talk.' 

*  And  if  they  did,'  cries  Susie,  *  what  would  it  matter  ?     Farmer 
thinks  I  look  quite  eighteen  when  I  have  my  hair  nicely  dressed.' 

'  That  is  all  very  well  now,  my  dear ;  but  wait  till  you  are 
thirty  or  thirty-five.  You  would  like  to  put  on  a  year  or  two  now, 
but  you  will  like  to  take  them  off  at  the  other  end.' 

4  Let's  hope,'  said  Mr.  "Wedderburn  from  behind  his  paper, 
'  that  she'll  not  be  Susie  Dalyell  then.' 

*  What  difference  will  that  make  ?  '  said  Susie  scornfully.   *  If  I 
were  forty  I  should  never  make  a  mystery  about  it.     What  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  hide  it,  if  you  do  have  one  foot  in  the  grave.' 

'  Mother's  forty-^-or  more,'  said  Alice,  *  and  nobody  would  say 
glje  had  one  foot  in  the  grave.' 
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*  Oh,  what  does  it  matter,'  cried  Susie  again,  *  at  that  time  of 
life,  when  you  are  medeval  and  antediluvious  ?     It  is  now  that 
one  minds.' 

*  Susie,  don't  call  mamma  such  dreadful  names ! ' 

*  Mediaeval  and  antediluvian,  Susie' — from  behind  the  paper, 
in  an  undertone. 

i  I  suppose,'  said  Mrs.  Dal  yell  tartly,  *  that  Mr.  Wedderburn 
thinks  that  quite  appropriate.  Gentlemen  always  think  a  girl's 
impertinence  is  amusing  when  it's  directed  against  her  mother ;  but 
you  ought  to  know  better,  Susie,  than  to  hold  me  up  to  ridicule. 
I  am  sure,  whatever  else  I  may  be,  I  have  been  a  careful  mother 
to  you.' 

'  Oh,  mamma  !  As  if  I  meant  anything  like  that,'  cried  Susie, 
petulantly,  flinging  herself  upon  her  mother.  '  I  only  mean  you 
don't  care  now.  It's  nothing  to  you  to  think  of  Lucy  dancing  all 
night  in  billows  of  tulle,  like  the  girls  in  the  novels,  and  me  going 
to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  They  will  only  just  have  begun  then.  And 
to  think  they  should  have  asked  Fred !  and  me  Lucy's  greatest 
friend  and  contemporaneous,  and  friends  with  Davie  all  my  life — 
and  that  they  never  thought  of  asking  me — never  even  tried ! 
Perhaps  if  they  had  asked  me — and  it's  such  an  opportunity  and 
such  old  friends — you  would  have  let  me  go.' 

'I'll  tell  you  what,  Susie,'  said  Fred,  who  had  just  come  in  ; 
'  I'll  ride  over  to-morrow  morning  first  thing  and  ask  them  to  ask 
you.  I  dare  say  they  will  for  my  sake.' 

Susie  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  flush  of  hope,  and 
then  her  face  clouded.  '  For  your  sake !  '  she  said,  with  a  sister's 
frank  contempt.  '  If  it's  only  for  your  sake,  I'll  stay  at  home.  I 
am  not  a  nobody  like  that.  I'm  Lucy  Scrymgeour's  oldest 
friend.  If  she  doesn't  of  her  own  account — and  Davie  too,'  cried 
the  girl  with  an  access  of  indignation — '  it's  more  than  any  one 
can  bear ! ' 

'  I  would  never  speak  to  one  of  them  again,'  said  Alice,  *  if  it 
was  me.' 

'  And  what  good  would  that  do  ?  '  cried  Susie,  with  the  tear 
still  in  her  eye,  turning  upon  her  sister.  '  Lose  the  ball  and  a 
friend  too  !  I  suppose  they  had  some  reason.  Perhaps  there 
were  too  many  girls  already — elseVhy  should  they  ask  Fred  ?  Or, 

perhaps Yes,  I'll  speak  to  Lucy  again,  the  first  time  I  see 

her ;  but  I  shall  be  very  dignified,  and  pretend  that  I  didn't  care 
a  bit.' 
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*  But  you  couldn't  if  you  tried ;  dignified,  my  dear — that  would 
be  rather  difficult.' 

'  Is  there  anything  in  the  paper,  Pat  ? '  said  Mr.  Dalyell. 

'  Not  much.  But  it's  ill  talking  between  a  full  man  and  a 
fasting.  I've  seen  what  there  is,  and  you've  not.  Here's  the 
Times.  Munro's  in  for  that  place  in  the  North.' 

*  Bless  my  soul !  and  you  call  that  nothing  ?     Another  fire- 
brand, and  as  good  as  two  lost  in  our  majority.     That's  bad,  Pat ; 
that's  bad.' 

'  I  never  think  anything  of  a  bye-election.  They're  all  in  the 
nature  of  accidents.  There's  a  good  speech  of  Gladstone's  at  one 
of  the  Lancaster  towns,  and  John  Bright  flaming  on  the  side  of 
peace  like  a  house  on  fire.' 

'And  he  says  there's  nothing  in  the  paper! '  said  Mr.  Dalyell, 
as  he  dropped  into  an  easy-chair  in  his  turn  with  the  great  broad- 
sheet of  the  Times  in  his  hand. 

1  When  gentlemen  begin  talking  politics,'  said  Mrs.  Dalyell, 
' 1  always  think  it  is  time  for  the  ladies  to  retire.  But  you  have 
begun  early  to-night.  Are  you  going  into  town  at  your  usual 
hour  to-morrow,  Robert  ?  I  hope  you'll  be  home  early,  for,  with 
Fred  away,  there  will  be  no  man  but  only  the  servants  in  the 
house.' 

'And  what  the  worse  will  you  be  for  that,  Amelia?  There 
are  plenty  to  protect  you,  I  hope,  if  I  were  never  to  be  seen  again.' 

'  Robert !  that's  not  a  thing  to  joke  about.  I  never  feel 
safe,  you  know,  in  this  big,  rambling  old  house  when  you're  not 
here — if  it  was  only  the  'rats ' 

'  What  could  the  rats  do  to  you,  mother  ? ' 

'  Hold  your  peace,  Fred ! '  said  Mrs.  Dalyell.  '  I  sometimes 
think  of  Bishop  Hatto  in  that  poem  you  used  all  to  be  so  fond  of — 
and  those  in  the  Pied  Piper.  If  you  just  heard  some  of  old  Janet 
Macalister's  stories,  they  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end.' 

'  You'll  be  back  in  time,  Bob,  not  to  keep  her  uneasy,'  said 
Mr.  Wedderburn  behind  the  Standard,  which  he  had  just  taken 
up,  to  his  friend  behind  the  Times. 

Dalyell  answered  carelessly,  '  Yes,  yes.  Why  shouldn't  I  be 
back  in  time?'  Then,  with  a  laugh,  to  his  wife,  'You  should 
never  mind  old  Janet.  I  dare  say  you  were  interfering  with  some 
hiding-holes  of  hers  that  she  did  not  want  disturbed.  She's  a  kind 
of  familiar  spirit  of  the  house,  that  old  woman.  She  knows  it 
better  than  any  of  us;  and  there's  all  sorts  of  uncanny  corners 
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about  this  house     It  would  be  to  keep  you  out  of  the  secret  cham- 
ber that  she  told  you  daft  stories  about  the  rats.' 

*  I  don't  believe  in  any  nonsense  about  secret  chambers,'  said 
Mrs.  Dalyell.     '  That's  all  very  well  in  Grlamis,  and  such  places  : 
but  Yalton's  not  good  enough  for  that.' 

*  And  Yalton's  good  enough  for  anything,  mamma,'  cried  Susie, 
indignant.     I  heard  the  horseman  in  the  avenue  a  week  ago,  as 
clear  as 

1  What's  that  you're  saying,  Susie  ?  '  said  Mr.  Dalyell  sharply. 
'  Oh ! '  said  the  girl  tremulously,  *  I  mean  the  rain  pattering 
in  that  place,  you  know.' 

*  Susie  is  always  hearing  some   nonsense,'   said  her  mother. 
*  Gather  up  your  work  and  things,  children,  for  it  is  time  you  were 
going  to  your  beds.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

MR.  WEDDERBURN  went  into  Edinburgh  by  the  early  train,  the 
train  which  conveyed  all  the  gentlemen  who  were  business  men. 
But  Mr.  Dalyell,  who  was  not  exactly  a  man  in  business,  went  in 
later.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  busy  world,  but  he  was 
not  actually  in  harness  with  an  office  which  claimed  his  daily 
attention.  He  was  a  director  of  a  railway  company,  and  he  had 
something  to  do  with  a  great  insurance  office,  and  there  were 
other  more  speculative  concerns  in  which  he  was  believed  to  have 
an  interest :  and  there  were  few  days  in  the  week  in  which  he  did 
not  go  '  in,'  as  everybody  said,  to  Edinburgh ;  but  still  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  necessity.  He  was  up  earlier  than  his  wont  that 
morning — for  Yalton  was  not  an  early  house  in  general — and 

*  pottered  about,'  as  his  wife  said  fretfully,  from  his  dressing-room 
to  the  library,  and  from  the  library  back  to  his  dressing-room,  dis- 
turbing her  morning's  rest.     He  seemed  to  have  a  quantity  of 
little  things  to  do.     Even  after  the  breakfast  bell  had  rung  he  ran 
twice  into  the  library  for  something  which  he  said  he  had  for- 
gotten.    *  You  seem  to  have  as  many  things  to  remember  as  if 
you  were  the  Prime  Minister,'  said  Mrs.  Dalyell,  who  had  already 
poured  out  his  coffee,  and  who  was  more  annoyed  when  he  left 
his  breakfast  to  get  cold  than  by  any  other  of  his  peccadilloes. 

*  Robert  \ '  she  cried  from  the  door  in  a  tone  of  exasperation,  *  there 
will  be  nothing  fit  to  eat ! '     *  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming ! '  he 
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cried.  The  curious  thing  was  that  he  did  not  mind  if  his  bacon 
was  cold ;  but  his  wife  minded  for  him  and  fumed  and  fretted. 
'  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  get  anything  comfortable  for  your 
father  ?  '  she  would  say  complain ingly.  *  Well,  mother,  I  like  my 
kidneys  hot,'  said  Fred ;  <  so  they're  not  thrown  away  at  least.'  Mrs. 
Dalyell  looked  at  her  son  as  if  his  tastes  were  a  matter  of  much  in- 
difference, but  cheered  up  when  she  met  the  lad's  good-humoured 
blue  eyes.  He  was  not  remarkable  in  appearance,  but  like  dozens 
of  other  Scotch  lads  all  about — light-brown  hair,  curling  so  strongly 
that  it  was  difficult  sometimes  to  comb  it  out ;  nice  eyes,  with  a 
smile  in  them ;  tolerable  features,  the  nose  turned  up  a  little  ;  not 
a  giant  by  any  means,  bub  well  developed,  well  set  up — a  natural, 
pleasant  boy  of  twenty,  not  without  his  failings,  and  perhaps  a 
little  careless,  a  little  superficial,  having  had  no  occasion  as  yet  to 
fathom  any  of  the  depths  of  life.  He  nodded  at  her  over  the  dish 
of  kidneys  with  a  smile  which  was  contagious.  Mrs.  Dalyell  was 
by  no  means  a  light-hearted  person.  She  was  easily  put  out.  She 
did  not  like  anybody  to  have  a  different  way  of  thinking  from  her 
own  on  the  points  that  interested  her.  To  let  your  tea  stand  till 
it  was  cold  was  an  offence  to  Mrs.  Dalyell.  As  for  more  serious 
matters  she  did  not  much  interfere  with  them.  That  was  the 
gentlemen's  part  of  the  business.  To  have  breakfast  in  good  con- 
dition and  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  house  was  hers,  which 
perhaps  is  a  view  of  the  question  which  will  commend  itself  to 
many.  In  return  for  this  she  expected  to  have  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  of  life  taken  off  her  shoulders.  She  declared  constantly 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  business.  She  preferred  to  get  her 
money  just  when  she  wanted  it,  instead  of  having  a  banking 
account  of  her  own,  as  most  ladies  like  to  have  nowadays,  or  a 
settled  allowance.  In  short,  Mrs.  Dalyell  was  a  woman  whose  very 
existence  necessitated  a  husband  behind  her  to  do  the  rough 
work  and  see  to  the  supplies.  Within  these  limits  there  could  not 
be  a  better  mistress  of  a  household.  And  she  was  exceedingly 
annoyed  when  her  husband  allowed  his  breakfast  to  get  cold. 
It  was  a  trick  of  his,  of  which  it  was  her  constant  effort  to  mend 
him  ;  but  he  was  seldom  so  bad  as  this  day. 

*  Go  and  tell  your  father,'  she  said  at  last,  '  that  it  is  almost 
time  for  the  train.  And  to  let  him  go  without  his  breakfast  is 
what  I  will  not  do.  So  just  tell  him,  once  for  all,  if  he  does  not 
come  at  once  he  must  just  give  up  all  thoughts  of  going  in  to 
Edinburgh  to-day.' 
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*  Here  I  am — here  I  am,  Amelia,'  said  Mr.  Dalyell,  running  in 
and  taking  his  seat  at  table.     *  What  have  you  got  there,  Fred  ? 
Kidneys  ! — and  this  is  bacon.' 

<  All  just  as  cold  as  chucky- stones,'  said  the  lady  of  the  house 
solemnly. 

4  You  know  I  don't  mind,  my  dear.  I'll  have  a  little  of  that 
kidney — and  a  cup  of  coffee  with  plenty  of  milk.  How  often 
am  I  to  tell  you  you  should  never  mind  me  ?  ' 

'  Just  as  often  as  I  tell  you  I  will  mind  you,  Eobert.  Who 
should  be  minded  if  it's  not  the  master  of  the  house  ? ' 

He  cast  upon  her  a  look — which  Fred,  who  had  nearly  but  not 
quite  forgotten  the  conversation  of  last  night,  caught  and  won- 
dered at  with  a  vague  sense  of  pain,  though  his  mother  did  not 
remark  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  affection  and  tenderness  in 
the  glance;  but  something  else  that  puzzled  him.  There  was 
trouble  in  it — but  what  trouble  could  there  be  in  his  father's  eyes 
looking  at  his  mother  ?  There  was  something  in  it  which  made 
him  say  quite  inconsequently,  looking  up  from  his  plateful  of 
devilled  kidney,  '  You're  not  going  away  anywhere,  are  you, 
father  ? ' 

Then  his  father's  eyes  fixed  on  himself  with  a  startled  glance : 
*  Away  ?  '  he  said.  '  Where  should  I  be  going  ?  and  what's  put 
that  into  your  head  ? ' 

Fred  replied  with  the  familiar  subterfuge  of  youth  :  *  Oh, 
nothing ! '  But  his  mind  was  not  satisfied ;  for  that  was  no  answer. 
And  there  passed  through  his  thoughts  a  vague  idea  that  if,  later 
in  the  day,  there  came  a  telegram  saying  that  Mr.  Dalyell  had  been 
obliged  to  go  to  London  on  business,  he  would  not  be  surprised. 

*  Where  indeed  ! '  said  Mrs.  Dalyell.    *  It's  not  the  time  for  busi- 
ness, which  is  a  comfort :  for  you  can't  be  running  up  to  London 
at  a  moment's  notice,  as  you  did  in  the  spring.     You  would  find 
nobody  there.' 

*  That  is  just  it,'  said  Mr.  Dalyell.     And  after  he  had  made 
this  unquestioned  observation,  he  added,  *  I  shall  perhaps  run  down 
to  Portobello  and  get  a  swim.    Nothing  puts  a  man  right  like  the 
sea.     I'll  just  take  a  plunge  and  be  back  by  the  four-o'clock  train.' 

*  I  hope  you'll  have  somebody  with  you  ;  and  don't  you  be  too 
venturesome  with  your  plunging  and  your  swimming.' 

1  Too  venturesome  on  Portobello  sands  !  I'll  get  Pat  Wedderburn 
to  come  and  look  after  me,'  said  Mr.  Dalyell  with  a  laugh.  He 
laughed  with  his  lips,  but  his  eyes  were  quite  grave — which  was 
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all  the  more  remarkable  since  he  had  laughing  eyes,  with 
humorous  puckers  all  about  them,  exceedingly  ready  to  light  up 
at  such  a  joke  as  that  of  being  taken  care  of  by  Pat  \\redderburn. 
He  had  still  half-a-dozen  things  which  kept  him  running  out  and 
in  before  he  was  ready  to  start,  which  was  his  way,  but  always  a 
source  of  exasperation  to  his  orderly  wife.  Finally,  when  there 
was  hardly  time  to  catch  the  train,  he  dashed  upstairs  three  steps 
at  a  time,  explaining  that  he  had  forgotten  something.  Mrs. 
Dalyell  stood  wringing  her  hands  at  the  open  door. 

'I  wish  you  had  ordered  the  dog-cart,  Fred.  He'll  never 
catch  the  train.  You  should  remember  your  father's  ways,  and 
that  this  is  always  what  happens  :  and  then  he'll  just  fly  and  get 
out  of  breath  and  over-heated — the  very  worst  things  for  him. 
Dear,  dear  me  I  might  have  had  more  sense.  I  might  have 
ordered  the  dog-cart  myself,  there's  only  ten  minutes ' 

' If  he  does  lose  the  train  I  suppose  it  won't  matter  so  much,' 
said  easy-minded  Fred. 

*  Not  if  he  would  think  so,'  replied  the  mother,  l  nothing  at 
all — but  when  he  sets  his  mind  on  a  thing,  possible  or  impos- 
sible, he  will  carry  it  out. '  EGBERT  ! '  she  cried,  in  capitals,  going 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

'  I'm  coming,  I'm  coming  ! '  he  shouted.  His  voice  came  not 
from  the  direction  of  his  room,  but  from  the  west  passage,  where 
he  had  nothing  to  do,  a  fact  which  awoke  a  vague  surprise  in  Mrs. 
Dalyell's  mind.  He  came  down-stairs  ( like  a  tempest,'  she  said 
afterwards,  making  as  much  noise,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
to  her  great  astonishment.  '  Good-bye,  my  dearest,  good-bye  ! ' 
he  cried,  giving  her  a  loving  kiss  ('before  the  bairns,  and  that 
man  Foggo  looking  on  !  ').  '  Keep  well  and  don't  distress  your- 
self about  me.'  He  was  gone  almost  before  she  could  ask 
him  why  she  should  distress  herself  about  him,  flying  down 
the  road  with  Fred  after  him,  which,  indeed,  was  his  usual 
way  of  catching  a  train.  She  stood  at  the  door  looking  after 
him,  and  though  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  and  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  what  did  Kobert  do  but  turn  round  and  take  off 
his  hat  and  wave  his  hand  to  her  !  Such  nonsense !  as  if  he  were 
going  away  for  years.  She  made  a  sign  of  impatience,  hurrying 
him  on.  (  Do  you  think  they  will  do  it  this  time,  Foggo  ? '  she  said 
to  the  butler,  who  was  also  looking  after  them.  Foggo  had  been 
standing  ready  to  help  his  master  on  with  his  coat.  But  Mr. 
Dalyell  had  time  only  to  snatch  it  and  throw  it  over  his  shoulder, 
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partly  because  of  that  unnecessary  embrace  which  had  so  confused 
his  wife  under  the  servant's  eyes. 

*  Oh,  ay,  ma'am,'  said  Foggo,  *  they'll  do  it ;  the  maister's  aye 
just  on  the  edge — but  he's  never  missed  her  yet — 

Mr.  Dalyell,  when  he  rushed  upstairs,  had  not  gone  to  his 
dressing-room  as  he  proposed  to  do.  He  had  darted  down  the 
west  passage,  a  long  vacant  corridor  with  a  few  doors  of  unused 
bedrooms  on  one  side.  He  went  down  to  the  end  room  of  all,  and 
opened  the  door.  An  old  woman  in  a  tremendous  mutch  and 
tartan  shawl  came  forward  to  meet  him.  '  I  have  come  to  say 
good-bye,  Janet,  my  woman,'  he  said,  grasping  her  hand.  *  And 
you'll  remember  what  you've  promised.' 

'  That  I  will,  my  bonnie  man  :  if  you're  sure  you  must  do  it. 
As  long  as  I  live — but  then  I,  may  be,  have  not  very  long  to  live.' 

1  We'll  have  to  trust  for  that,'  he  said,  holding  both  her  hands. 

'  Could  you  no  trust  for  other  things  ?  I've  preachit  to  ye  till 
I'm  weariet,  maister  Eobert !  Nobody  trusted  yet  and  was  dis- 
appointed.' 

'We've  gone  over  all  that,'  he  said.  'No,  no,  there's  no 
other  way.  We  can't  ask  the  Lord  for  money,  Janet.' 

*  What  for  no  ?     And  now  I  can  scarce  say  God's  blessing  on 
ye — for  how  can  I  ask  His  blessing  when  it's  for  a ?  ' 

'  No  more,  Janet,  no  more.     Good-bye  ! ' 

'  Oh,  maister  Robert,  bide  a  moment.   Do  you  mind  the  Psalm : 

If  in  your  heart  ye  sin  regard 

The  Lord  you  will  not  hear  2 

Think  of  that !    How  can  I  bid  Him  bless  ye,  when ?  ' 

'  Good-bye,  my  dear  old  woman,  good-bye  ! ' 

And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Mrs.  Dalyell's  voice  calling 
4  Eobert ! '  came  small  in  the  distance  up  the  echoing  passage. 
And  in  another  moment  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Dalyell  went  to  her  kitchen  to  give  her  orders  to  the 
cook  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  out  of  sight.  She  was  an  ex- 
cellent housekeeper,  and  enjoyed  this  part  of  her  duties  far  too 
much  to  depute  them  to  any  other,  although  indeed  in  the  tide 
of  prosperity  which  Mr.  Dalyell's  business  had  brought  to  Yal- 
ton  she  might  have  had  a  housekeeper  had  she  pleased,  and  a 
much  larger  establishment.  But  she  had  thrifty  instincts  and 
that  distrust  of  business  which  old-fashioned  ladies  used  to  have, 
with  an  inward  conviction  that  it  always  collapsed  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  that  the  estate  was  the  sheet-anchor :  which  had  pre- 
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vented  her  ever  from  launching  out  into  expense.  She  dismissed 
the  thoughts  of  Eobert's  unusual  embrace — for  domestic  endear- 
ments are  sedulously  kept  in  the  background  in  Scotch  houses 
-of  the  old-fashioned  type — and  of  any  little  peculiarity  there 
might  have  been  about  him  this  morning  more  than  other  morn- 
ings, from  her  mind — which  it  required  no  effort  to  do,  for  she  was 
not  given  to  investigations  below  the  surface,  or  reading  between 
the  lines,  and  a  parting  kiss  (though  absurd)  was  a  parting  kiss  to 
Mrs.  Dalyell,  and  it  was  nothing  more.  She  took  pains  to  order 
her  husband  a  very  good  dinner,  with  due  consideration  of  his 
special  likings,  which  perhaps  was  as  good  a  thing  as  she  could 
have  done.  Then  after  luncheon  there  was  Fred  to  send  off  in 
good  time,  so  that  he  might  not  put  out  any  of  the  Scrymgeours' 
arrangements  by  arriving  too  late.  He  had  a  seven-miles  drive, 
and  never  would  have  recollected  to  order  the  dog-cart  in  time  if 
his  mother  had  not  taken  that  duty  upon  herself ;  and  she  like- 
wise cast  a  glance  at  his  other  arrangements  to  make  sure  that  his 
white  ties  were  in  good  condition  and  his  pumps  as  they  ought 
to  be — precautions  quite  unnecessary  and  rather  distasteful  to  the 
young  man  in  his  new  conviction,  acquired  at  Oxford,  that  he 
knew  better  than  anyone  what  was  essential  to  a  perfect  turn- 
out, either  for  horse  or  man.  Susie,  who  was  liberated  from 
lessons  after  luncheon,  spent  her  time  in  preparing  messages  for 
Lucy  Scrymgeour  which  were  intended  to  disturb  and  plant  thorns 
in  that  young  person's  mind.  *  You  can  tell  her  I  never  was  so 
surprised  in  my  life  as  when  it  came  for  you  and  not  for  me,  for 
you  never  were  such  friends  with  them  as  me.  But  you're  only 
asked  as  a  man.  They  must  be  badly  off  for  men ;  though  when 
one  thinks  of  all  the  officers  in  the  garrison — and  Da  vie  such  friends 
with  all  of  them  !  I  don't  think  you  have  got  any  amatory  instincts, 
Fred — for  you've  no  friends  but  Oxford  men ;  and  what  good 
would  they  be  to  us  if  we  had  a  ball  ?  But  you  can  tell  Davie 
from  me ' 

*  Has  Davie  amatory  instincts  ? '  cried  Fred.  <  The  little 
beast — I'll  take  him  no  messages  from  you.' 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  child  talking  of  ? '  said  Mrs.  Dalyell. 
Where  did  she  hear  such  a  word  ?     Amatory  ! ' 

1  It  means  friendship,'  cried  Susie,  with  a  burning  blush.  '  I 
know — I  know  it  does !  I  mean  Davie  has  such  lots  of  friends — 
and  Fred  has  none ;  or  at  least  none  that  would  be  of  any  use 
if  we  were  to  have  a  ball.' 

5—2 
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(  But  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  ball,'  said  the  mother  ;  '  it  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  trouble.  Ask  the  Scrymgeours  what  they 
think  a  week  hence.  The  whole  house  will  be  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  servants  put  out  of  the  way,  and  everybody  made 
wretched.  No,  Susie,  there  will  be  no  ball.' 

'  Then  am  I  never  to  come  out  at  all  ?  '  said  Susie  in  a  voice 
from  which  consternation  had  driven  all  the  lighter  tones.  This 
was  too  solemn  a  thought  to  be  expressed  except  with  the  gravity 
of  fate. 

*  You  should  present  her,  mother,'  said  Fred ;  <  that's  the  right 
thing  for  a  girl.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Daly  ell,  '  that's  a  great  trouble  too  ! 
The  gowns  alone  would  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  your 
father,  you  know,  never  stays  a  day  longer  in  London  than  he  can 
help — and  what  would  Susie  and  me  do,  two  women  by  ourselves 
in  that  great  big  place  ?  Besides,  to  make  it  worth  the  while  we 
would  need  to  know  a  number  of  people  and  get  invitations.  I've 
often  heard  of  country  people,  very  well  thought  of  in  their  own 
place,  that  have  just  been  humiliated  to  the  very  dust  in  London, 
with  nobody  to  ask  them  out,  or  to  call  on  them  or  anything. 
She'll  have  to  be  content  with  something  nearer  home.' 

*  That  is  all  because  things  are  so  conbustionary  and  nothing 
natural,'  said  Susie  ;  *  that  is  in  all  the  books.    But  if  papa  would 
go  up  with  us  in  his  Deputy  Lieutenant's  uniform,  and  knowing 
such  quantities  and  quantities  of  people — and  perhaps  if  you  were 
to  tell  Mrs.  Wauchope  she  might  speak  to  the  Duchess,  and  the 
Duchess  would  say  just  a  little  word  to  one  of  the  Princesses — 
and  then  perhaps  the  Queen ' 

4  Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  Susie  ?  What  do  you  expect  that 
the  Queen  would  do  ?  ' 

*  Well !  they  might  say  we  belonged  to  D'yell  of  Yalton  that 
saved  the  life  of  James  the  Fourth,  who  is  the  Queen's  great,  great, 
great  (I  don't  know  how  many  greats)  grandfather.     And  if  she 
was  passing  this  way,  you  know,  mamma,  my  father  would  have  to 
come  out  and  offer  her  a  drink  of  milk  upon  his  knees.     And  it 
is  a  real  old  rule  for  thousands  of  years,  a  feudacious  tenor,  or 
something  of  that  kind ' 

*  Where  did  you  find  all  that,  Susie  ?     Is  it  true,  mother  ? 
Do  we  hold  Yalton  like  that  ? '  cried  Fred  in  great  delight.    '  I 
never  knew  we  were  such  distinguished  people  before.' 

*  I  don't  see  any  distinction  about  it,'  said  Mrs.  Daly  ell ;  '  I 
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never  paid  much  attention  to  such  old  stories.  Oh,  if  you  believe 
all  the  Dalyell  stories By  the  way,  Susie,  I  wish  you  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  as  I  do — as  everybody  is  doing  now.  "  D'yell "  is 
so  common — it  is  what  the  ploughmen  say.' 

*  It  is  the  right  old  antiquous  way,'  said  Susie  with  energy, 
'  and  I  like  it  far  the  best.  I  heard  about  the  horseman  too — what 
it  means,'  she  added  in  a  low  tone.  'Papa  will  never  let  me 

speak,  but  I  could  tell  you  such  things,  Fred,  if '     And  here 

the  little  girl  made  various  telegraphic  signs,  meaning  that  enlight- 
enment might  be  afforded  if  they  were  alone  together,  with  the 
mother  well  out  of  the  way.  These  designs,  however,  were 
frustrated  unconsciously  by  Mrs.  Dalyell,  who  gave  her  daughter 
something  to  do  in  the  way  of  replying  to  notes,  which  kept  Susie 
busy  until  it  was  time  for  Fred  to  depart. 

But  yet  there  was  a  little  time  for  talk  when  the  girls  went 
with  him  round  to  the  stables  to  remind  the  groom  that  he  must 
not  be  late. 

'  Where  did  you  hear  about  that  feudal  business,  Susie  ? '  said 
Fred.  *  Did  you  get  it  out  of  a  book  ?  ' 

'  I  got  it  out  of  something  much  funnier.  I  got  it  out  of  old 
Janet.  You  should  just  hear  her ;  she  knows  more  about  us — oh  ! 
so  much  more — than  we  know  about  ourselves.  She  told  me 
about ' 

'  Old  Janet !  '  said  Fred.  He  had  forgotten  his  father's  grave 
talk  and  all  that  had  passed  on  the  terrace,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
had  thought  it  over  for  a  minute  or  two  that  it  slowly  came  back  to 
him  what  association  that  was  which  was  linked  with  the  name  of 
old  Janet.  Not  that  he  had  not  perfect  acquaintance  with  her,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  She  had  been  Mr.  Dalyell's  nurse,  and  had  always 
possessed  a  room  of  her  own  at  Yalton,  where  she  lived  in  a 
curious  isolation  and  independence — respected,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  feared  by  the  household  in  general.  Fred  thought  and 
thought  as  Susie's  voice  ran  on,  and  then  it  suddenly  burst  upon 
him.  It  was  to  her  his  father  had  advised  him  to  go  if  he  wanted 
help,  in  the  supposed  contingency  of  his  own  removal — old  Janet, 
of  all  people  in  the  world  !  The  recollection  made  Fred  indignant, 
yet  gave  him  a  sort  of  shiver  of  alarmed  presentiment  as  well. 
Could  his  father  have  meant  anything  more  than  a  mere  pass- 
ing fancy  ?  Yet  surely  he  must  have  meant  something.  And 
under  what  possible  circumstances  could  he,  Fred,  a  University- 
man,  and  acquainted  with  the  world,  require  to  take  counsel  with 
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old  Janet',?  It  gave  him  the  strangest  thrill  to  his  very  finger- 
points.  It  must  mean  something  different  from  what  it  seemed 
to  mean.  His  father  would  never  have  given  him  such  a  recom- 
mendation without  a  reason.  Fred  thought  with  a  sensation  of 
horror  of  the  family  secrets  which  such  an  old  woman  might 
possess.  She  might  know  something  that  would  ruin  them  all- 
there  might  be  something  hanging  over  them,  something  which 
she  had  to  break  to  him.  Fred  flung  this  fancy  out  of  his  mind 
as  if  it  had  been  a  stone  that  someone  had  thrown  into  it,  and 
came  back  to  what  Susie  was  saying.  Indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  not *;  listening,  Susie  was  recounting  the  story  of 
the  family  warning. 

*  "  And  since  that  time  there  has  always  been  a  sound  in  the 
avenue  as  if   some  horseman  was  coming,  heavy  dunts  on   the 
road,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  bridle,"  she  says.    Always  when  there 
is  trouble  coming.     I  am  sure  it  must  be  very  fatiguing  for  a 
ghost,  and  monotonious — oh !  just  beyond  description — to  ride 
that  little  bit  of  road  and  never  come  near  the  house,  and  all 
just  to  frighten  a  person.     I  would  dash  into  the  Hall  and  shake 
my  bridle  at  them  if  it  was  me.' 

*  If  you  were  a  ghost,  Susie  ? '  said  Alice  with  a  shiver.    *  Oh, 
how  can  you  think  of  yourself  as  a  ghost  ?  ' 

*  I  don't :  I'm  not  diaphanious,'  said  Susie  ;  '  but  if  you  were  to 
be  a  ghost  at  all  it  would  be  better  to  have  something  more  to  do 
than  just  dunting,  dunting,  over  one  bit  of  road.' 

'  Janet  must  have  been  telling  you  a  lot  of  lies  and  nonsense,*" 
said  Fred  indignantly ;  *  I'll  have  to  speak  to  her  if  she  goes  on  like 
that.' 

*  Or  tell  papa,'  said  Alice.     *  He  never  likes  to  hear  about  the 
horseman.' 

1  Yes,  or  tell  papa,'  said  Fred.  He  could  not  tell  what  it 
meant,  but  he  had  a  strange  feeling  as  if  it  were  he  himself  that 
must  do  this  and  shield  his  sisters  from  things  that  might 
frighten  them — as  if  his  father  somehow  had  not  much  to  do 
with  it.  But  he  was  greatly  shocked  with  himself  when  he 
became  conscious  of  this  thought.  He  was  so  much  absorbed, 
indeed,  in  the  uncomfortable  fancies  called  up  by  Janet's  name, 
that  Susie's  story  of  the  King's  hunting  and  danger  of  his  life,  and 
how  the  goodwife  of  Yalton  brought  him  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  how 
the  lands,  as  much  as  they  could  ride  round  in  a  day,  according  to 
the  most  approved  romantic  fashion,  were  bestowed  upon  the  D'yells 
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for  that  service,  had  little  effect  upon  her  brother.  And  presently 
the  dog-cart  came  round  to  the  door,  and  the  sight  of  Fred  seated 
in  it  with  his  pormanteau  diverted  Susie's  thoughts  also  and 
brought  back  her  grievance.  She  stood  watching  his  departure 
by  the  side  of  her  mother,  who  had  come  out  as  was  her  wont  to  see 
the  boy  off. 

*  There  he  goes ! '  said  Susie.    *  Oh,  what  fossilized  hearts  boys 
have !     He  never  thinks  of  me  that  has  to  stay  at  home.     Tell 
Lucy  Scrymgeour  if  she  thinks  I  will  ask  her  to  our  ball  she  is 
in  the  greatest  mistake,  and  it  will  be  just  as  much  splendider 
than  theirs  as  Yalton  is  better  than  Westwood.     And  tell  her 
mamma  is  going  to  take  me  to  London  to  be  presented  and  make 
my  three  obeysances  to  the  Queen,  and  when  I  have  done  that  I 
can  go  to  every  place,  and  all  the  other  queens  are  obliged  to  ask 
me.     Well,  if  mamma  doesn't,  it's  not  my  fault ;  but  you  can 
always  tell  her,  Fred  :  and  just  say  to  that  ichthyosaurious  Davie 
that  I'll  have  all  the  grand  guardsmen  and  equerries  to  talk  to, 
and  I  wouldn't  look  at  him.' 

'  But  it's  not  his  fault,  Susie,'  said  Alice ;  *  and  perhaps  he'll  tell 
Fred  he  is  very  sorry.' 

4 1  don't  think  he  will,  for  boys  have  no  hearts :  they  have 
vegetable  things  instead,  when  they  are  not  fossilized.  If  he  says 
he  is  sorry,  Fred,  you  can  say  I  don't  mind  very  much,  only  I'll 
never  speak  to  them  again.' 

*  I  hope  you'll  have  a  nice    ball,   Fred,'    said    Mrs.  Dalyell. 
*  Come  back  as  early  as  you  can  to-morrow,  for  there  are  some 
people  coming  to  tea.      And  you    may    bring   over    Lucy   and 
David,  and  any  other  young  ones  that  are  staying  at  Westwood. 
We  can  give  them  their  tea  on  the  terrace,  it's  not  too  cold  for 
that ;  and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Scrymgeour  will  be  thankful  to  anyone 
that  will  take  them  out  of  her  way.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

ABOUT  the  time  when  Fred  was  starting  from  Yalton  Mr. 
Wedderburn,  the  friend  of  the  family,  might  have  been  seen  in 
his  office  in  a  condition  very  unlike  his  usual  calm.  That  he 
was  very  much  disturbed  about  something  was  evident.  His 
table  was  covered  with  all  those  carefully-arranged  letters  and 
docketed  papers  which  are  essential  to  the  pose  of  a  man  of 
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business  ;  and  by  intervals  he  wrote  a  letter — or,  rather,  part  of  a 
letter — to  which  he  added  a  line  whenever  he  could  fix  his 
thoughts  to  it;  but  these  intervals  were  scattered  through  the 
reflections  and  calculations  of  several  hours,  to  which  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn  returned,  from  minute  to  minute,  laying  down  his  pen  and 
coming  back  to  some  more  absorbing  subject  of  thought.  Some- 
times he  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room,  going  from  one 
window  to  the  other,  and  staring  out  at  each  as  if  the  slight 
variation  of  the  view  could  afford  him  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject over  which  he  puckered  his  brows.  Now  and  then  he  said 
to  himself  audibly,  '  I  must  go  out  to-night.'  He  was  not  a  man 
who  indulged  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  himself,  nor  was  there 
much  in  these  words  which  could  throw  light  upon  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts  ;  but  it  was  evidently  a  sort  of  relief  to  him  to  say 
this  as  he  paced  heavily  about  the  room  and  looked  out,  staring 
blankly,  neither  seeing,  nor  expecting  to  see,  anything  that  would 
clear  up  the  trouble  on  his  face.  '  I  must  go  out  to-night.'  This 
phrase,  however,  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  sober  and  reserved 
Edinburgh  lawyer. 

It  meant  that  to  the  house  which  he  visited  so  often,  receiving 
hospitality,  kindness,  and  a  sense  of  almost  family  well-being, 
for  which  he  gave  back  nothing  but  a  steady,  undemonstrative 
friendship,  the  moment  had  now  come  when  he  must  go  in 
another  character — in  the  character,  indeed,  of  an  anxious 
brother  and  helper,  but  yet  as  announcing  an  approaching 
catastrophe  and  the  breaking-up  of  a  superstructure  of  long- 
established  prosperity  and  peace.  He  had  not  been  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  this  till  to-day.  Whispers,  indeed,  had  come  to 
his  ears  of  doubtful  speculations  and  a  position  which  was  begin- 
ning to  be  assailed  by  questions  which  never  should  arise  as  to 
the  position  of  a  man  in  business.  But  he  had  lent  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  that  was  malicious,  and  brushed  away  all  friendly  fears. 
(  Bob  D'y ell's  as  sensible  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped.  It'll  take 
strong  evidence  to  make  me  believe  that  he's  been  playing  ducks 
and  drakes  with  his  money.'  This  confident  speech  from  a  man 
of  Pat  Wedderburn's  authority  (in  Edinburgh,  as  in  fashionable 
circles,  the  well-known  members  of  the  community  are  generally 
distinguished  by  their  Christian  names)  had  done  much  to  support 
a  credit  which  was  not  so  robust  as  it  had  been.  But  this  morning 
Mr.  Wedderburn  had  heard  very  unpleasant  things — things  which 
had  gone  to  his  heart,  and  wounded  both  his  affection  and  his 
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pride.  He  had  a  pride  in  Ms  friend's  credit  as  in  his  own.  And 
when  he  thought  of  the  cheerful  household  and  all  its  innocent 
indulgences,  Mr.  Wedderburn  struck  the  table  with  his  fist  in  the 
trouble  of  his  heart.  To  think  that  they  might  have  to  leave 
Yalton,  to  give  up  their  little  luxuries,  their  social  rank,  all  the 
pleasures  of  their  life,  affected  this  old  bachelor  as  probably  it 
would  not  at  all  affect  themselves.  He  could  have  shed  angry  tears 
over  the  '  putting  down '  of  Mrs.  DalyelPs  carriage  and  the  girls' 
ponies,  which,  if  it  came  to  that,  and  they  were  aware  that  their 
position  required  such  sacrifices,  these  ladies  would  give  up  with- 
out a  murmur ;  and,  perhaps,  none  of  them  would  have  much 
objection  to  come  'in  '  to  a  house  in  Edinburgh  instead  of  Yalton, 
•which  was  a  possibility  which  made  Mr.  "Wedderburn  swear.  He 
•was  very  unhappy  about  them,  one  and  all,  and  about  his  life-long 
friend,  Bob  D'yell,  who  must  no  doubt  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  whom  sometimes  in  his  heart  he  blamed  angrily  and  bitterly, 
thinking  what  this  would  be  to  the  others.  Pat  "Wedderburn  was 
grieved  to  the  heart.  He  could  as  easily  have  believed  in  himself 
going  wrong ;  *  But,  God  bless  us  ! '  he  said  to  himself,  *  it's  not 
going  wrong.  He  has  been  taken  in ;  he  was  always  a  sanguine 
fellow,  and  he's  been  deceived.'  His  thoughts  finally  resolved 
themselves  into  the  necessity,  above  and  before  all  things,  of 
having  a  long  talk  with  Bob  ;  and  he  repeated  as  he  once  more 
stared  mechanically  out  of  the  further  window,  '  I  must  go  out 
to-night.' 

He  could  not,  however,  go  '  out '  before  the  usual  time,  and  in 
the  interval  he  could  not  -rest.  Finally,  he  took  his  hat  and  left 
his  office  with  a  better  inspiration.  If  he  could  find  his  friend  at 
one  of  the  establishments  in  which  he  had  an  interest,  the  talk 
might  be  had  at  once,  without  any  need,  at  least  for  to-night,  of 
disturbing  the  peaceful  echoes  of  Yalton.  Mr.  Wedderburn  went 
out  for  this  purpose  with  very  tender  thoughts  of  his  friend.  '  Why 
couldn't  the  fellow  tell  me  in  time  ?  But  the  Lord  grant  it  may 
still  be  in  time  !  There's  things  I  might  have  done.  I'm  not 
without  funds  nor  resources,  nor  ideas,  either,  for  that  matter.' 
And  as  Mr.  Wedderburn  went  along  the  orderly  Edinburgh  street, 
he  burst  out  into  a  kind  of  laugh,  such  as  is  among  many  elderly 
Scotchmen  the  last  evidence  of  emotion,  and  said  within  himself : 
'  To  the  half  of  my  kingdom ! '  The  humour  of  the  contrast 
between  that  romantic  phrase  and  the  very  prosaic,  rapid  calcula- 
tion he  had  gone  through  as  to  the  money  he — not  a  romantic 
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person  at  all,  an  Edinburgh  W.S.,  of  fifty-five,  and  of  the  most 
humdrum  appearance — could  command :  and  the  true  feeling  with 
which  he  had  realised  his  friend's  misfortune,  burst  forth  in  that 
anomalous  sound.  A  woman  who  was  passing  turned  round  and 
looked  at  him  with  puzzled  alarm  ;  and  a  boy,  one  of  those  rude 
commentators  who  spare  nobody's  feelings,  called  out,  '  That's  a 
daft  man ;  he's  laughing  to  himselV  *  Laughing,'  said  Mr.  Wed- 
derburn  with  something  like  a  groan :  '  there  is  little  laughing 
in  my  head.'  And  so  he  went  on  to  the  Eailway  Office,  and  the 
Insurance  Office,  to  ask  for  Mr.  Dalyell. 

At  the  railway  he  had  not  been  seen  that  day,  at  the  other 
office  he  had  appeared  for  about  half  an  hour  only. 

*  He  will  have  returned  home,  I  suppose,'  Wedderburn  said 
indifferently. 

1  "Well,  no,  sir  ;  not  at  once,'  said  the  clerk  who  answered  his 
questions.  *  I  heard  him  saying  he  was  feeling  fagged,  and  that 
he  was  going  out  to  Portobello  for  a  dip  in  the  sea  and  a  good 
swim.' 

*  It's  a  little  cold  for  that,'  said  Wedderburn. 

*  Well,  it  may  be  a  little  cold,'  admitted  the  clerk  cautiously, 
'  but  Mr.  D'yell  is  a  great  man  for  the  sea.' 

1  He  will  probably  be  going  out  by  the  usual  train,'  Mr. 
Wedderburn  said  to  himself  as  he  turned  away.  But  there 
was  no  appearance  of  Dalyell  in  the  train.  The  lawyer  walked 
to  Yalton  through  the  cornfields,  in  which  the  harvest  had 
begun,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  over.  The  ruddy  autumnal 
light  came  into  his  eyes,  half  blinding  him  with  its  long,  level 
rays.  Everything  was  rosy  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  sunset ;  the 
blue  sky  flushed  with  ruddy  clouds,  the  warm  colour  of  the 
sheaves  catching  a  still  warmer  tone  from  the  sun.  All  was 
peaceful,  wealthy,  full  of  external  comfort  and  riches,  and  the 
house  of  Yalton  caught  the  sinking  gleams  from  the  west  upon 
its  high  roof  and  pinnacles  like  a  benediction.  The  trees  were 
taking  the  autumn  livery  here  and  there,  giving  as  yet  only  a 
little  additional  warmth  to  the  landscape.  To  go  from  Yalton  to 
Melville  Street,  or  some  other  dread  abode  of  stony  gentility  in 
Edinburgh,  how  could  they  ever  bear  it  ?  Mr.  Wedderburn  had 
been  going  over  all  his  resources  as  he  made  his  little  journey, 
and  he  had  reckoned  up  what  he  could  spare  to  set  his  friend  on 
his  legs  again.  Perhaps  there  might  yet  be  time ! 

When  he  went  into  the  drawing-room  where  Mrs.  Dalyell  was. 
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sitting,  she  raised  her  head  from  her  work,  with  a  smile  on  her 
face.  And  then  he  observed  a  little  alteration — oh,  not  so  much 
as  a  cloud  upon  her  face,  not  even  a  look  that  could  be  called  dis- 
appointment, but  only  the  slightest  scarcely  perceptible  change  of 
expression.  *  Mr.  Wedderburn  ! '  she  said.  '  I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you — but  I  thought  it  was  Kobert,'  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
with  all  the  easy  confidence  of  habitual  friendship.  She  was  not 
disappointed ;  there  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  Eobert  was- 
coming,  if  not  behind  his  friend,  at  least  with  the  next  train. 

'  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  me  so  soon  again,'  he  said,, 
feeling  a  little  embarrassed.  '  You  will  think  you  are  never  to  be 
quit  of  that  old  fellow — but  I  wanted  to  have  a  long  talk  with  Bob 
on  some  business ;  and  as  I  could  not  find  him  at  the  office ' 

*  No,'  said  Mrs.  Dalyell ;  '  he  said  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his 
business  over  he  was  going  down  to  Portobello  for  a  dip  in  the 
sea.     I  never  knew  such  a  man  for  the  sea.     No  doubt  that  has 
made  him  lose  his  train — for  he's  generally  very  punctual  by  this 
train.' 

*  That  is  what  I  thought,'  said  Mr.  Wedderburn.     *  I  thought 
I  would  meet  him  and  come  out  with  him.     But  the  next  will 
bring  him,  no  doubt.' 

'  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,'  said  Mrs.  Dalyell,  calmly : 
and  she  added,  *  It's  a  beautiful  evening,  and  it's  a  pity  to  keep 
you  in  the  house.  We  should  take  the  good  of  the  fine  weather 
as  long  as  it  lasts.  Never  mind  me  :  you  will  find  the  girls  upon 
the  terrace  somewhere.  But  take  a  cup  of  tea  before  you  go  out.' 

'  I  will  take  a  cup  of  tea,'  said  the  visitor,  thankfully.  '  But 
why  not  come  out  upon  the  terrace  yourself?  It  is  the  most  lovely 
afternoon,  and  the  wind,  as  much  as  there  is,  is  from  the  west.  It's 
a  sin  to  stay  in  the  house  when  you  have  such  a  place  to  see  the 
sunset  from.  Now  if  you  were  in  Melville  Street,  for  instance ' 

'  Why  Melville  Street  ? '  said  Mrs.  Dalyell  with  a  laugh — but 
she  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  '  If  I  had  to  live  in  Edinburgh  I 
would  never  go  there.  I  would  prefer  the  south  side — or  old 
George's  Square  where  the  houses  are  so  good.  I  sometimes 
think  we  will  have  to  come  in  for  the  winter  now  that  Susie's 
of  an  age  for  parties,  for  there  is  little  gaiety  for  a  young  thing 
here.' 

*  That's  true,'  said  Mr.  Wedderburn,  and  he  gave  her  a  look 
in  which  there  was  an  inquiry  and  a  moment's  doubt.     Did  she 
perhaps  know  something?    Had  Bob  D'yell  confided  some  hint  of 
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his  position  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ?  What  so  natural,  what  so 
wise  ?  Mrs.  DalyelFs  head  was  a  little  bent  over  the  table  where 
she  stood  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  the  visitor ;  but  she  raised 
it,  meeting  that  inquiring  look  with  the  perfect  frankness  of  her 
usual  demeanour  and  the  calm  of  a  woman  round  whom  there 
had  never  been  any  mysteries.  She  was  struck,  however,  by  his 
look.  *  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ? '  she  said.  '  You  are  looking 
very  serious.'  Then,  for  heaven  knows  what  womanish  reason,  it 
occurred  to  her  that  Mr.  Wedderburn  was  himself  in  trouble,  and 
wanting  something  of  her  hushand.  '  You  know,'  she  said  with  a 
little  emphasis,  '  that  whatever  might  be  the  matter,  if  there's 
anything  that  Robert  could  do,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  you  are  as  sure 
of  him  as  of  a  brother.'  l  God  bless  her  innocence  ! '  the  lawyer  said 
to  himself. 

(  Not  a  bit,'  he  said.  *  There's  nothing  the  matter  :  but  thank 
you  all  the  same  for  saying  that.  Bob  D'yell's  been  to  me  as  a 
brother,  since  we  were  boys  together — and  will  be  I  hope  till  the 
end.' 

Mrs,  Daly  ell  put  out  her  soft  hand  to  him  over  the  tea-table 
with  a  smile.  There  was  water  in  his  eyes,  though,  fortunately, 
as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  light,  it  could  not  be  seen — but 
there  was  none  in  hers.  Her  eyes  were  as  serene  as  the  evening 
skies ;  and  her  soft  hand,  which  perhaps  was  a  little  too  soft, 
with  no  bones  in  it  to  speak  of,  the  hand  of  a  woman  never  used 
to  do  much  for  herself,  met  his  strong  grasp,  in  which  there  was 
more  than  many  an  oath  of  fidelity,  with  a  moderate  and  simple 
kindness  which  showed  at  once  how  natural  and  genuine  was  the 
friendship  to  which  she  thus  pledged  her  husband,  and  how 
devoid  of  all  tragical  elements  so  far  as  her  comprehension  went. 
She  was  a  little  surprised  by  Mr.  Wedderburn's  grip,  which  rather 
hurt  that  soft  hand,  but  led  the  way  to  the  terrace,  after  he  had 
taken  his  tea,  with  all  her  usual  serenity.  She  took  a  shawl  from 
the  stand  in  the  hall  and  wrapped  herself  in  it  as  she  went  out. 
In  Scotland  even  in  July  it  is  wise  to  take  a  shawl  when  you  go 
-out  to  see  the  sunset ;  how  much  more  in  September !  Indeed, 
after  she  had  taken  two  or  three  turns  upon  the  terrace,  she  went 
in  again,  saying  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  '  you  young  things  ' 
-(with  a  smile  at  Mr.  Wedderburn),  but  that  she  knew  what  rheu- 
matism was.  Susie  and  Alice  were  very  good  company  on  the 
terrace,  and  they  had  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  their  old  friend, 
.so  that,  though  he  had  looked  occasionally  at  his  watch,  he  had  not 
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taken  very  decided  note  of  the  passage  of  time,  until  an  hour  after, 
when  Mrs.  Dalyell  came  back  again,  with  the  shawl  this  time  over 
her  head.  The  sun  had  quite  gone  down,  the  shadows  were 
lengthening,  and  twilight  stealing  on.  '  Do  you  mean  to  say,' 
Mrs.  Dalyell  said  as  she  came,  down  the  steps  to  the  terrace,  *  that 
your  father's  not  here  ?  I  made  sure  he  must  be  here  with  you  : 
the  train's  been  in  this  half-hour,  and  there's  not  another  till 
nine — and  no  telegram.  I  don't  know  what  it  can  mean.' 

'  It  could  not  be  said,  perhaps,  that  she  was  very  anxious,  but 
she  was  uneasy,  not  knowing  what  to  think.  Mr.  Wedderburn, 
for  his  part,  started,  as  if  the  fault  had  somehow  been  his.  ( Bless 
me ! '  he  said,  *  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  I  might  have  gone 
down  and  met  the  train.' 

*  That  would  have  done  little  good,'  said  Mrs.  Dalyell,  *  for  if 
he  had  come  by  it  he  would  have  been  here   before  now :  the 
thing  that  astonishes  me  is  there's   no   telegram.      Sometimes 
Eobert,  like  other  people,  is  detained.     Every  business  man  must 
be  detained  now  and  then  :  but  he  always  sends  a  telegram.     I 
never  knew  him  to  fail.' 

( That  is  the  worst,'  said  Mr.  Wedderburn,  *  of  being  too  exact 
in  your  ways.  If  you  ever  depart  from  them  by  any  accident 
everybody  thinks  something  must  have  happened.' 

'  I  don't  think  something  must  have  happened,'  said  Mrs. 
Dalyell,  '  but  I  don't  understand  it.  It's  so  unlike  him.  He  would 
rather  take  any  trouble  than  keep  me  anxious ;  and  I  told  him 
particularly  we  would  be  alone  to-night,  with  no  man  except  ser- 
vants in  the  house.  It's  not  like  Eobert.  It  must  have  been 
something  quite  unforeseen.' 

*  Such  things  are  always  happening,  my  dear  lady.     He  may- 
have  had  to  meet  some  man  from  London ;  he  may  even  have  had 
to  go  to  London  himself.' 

*  Dear  me ! '  said  Mrs.  Dalyell,  '  you  don't  think  that's  likely  ? 
Without  so  much  as  a  clean  shirt !    Besides,  he  would  have  sent  a 
telegram,'  she  repeated,  going  back  to  the  one  thing  of  which  she 
was  sure. 

' It's  the  telegram  you  miss  more  than  the  man,'  said  Mr- 
Wedderburn  with  a  laugh.  It  was  very  very  little  of  a  laugh. 
He  was  more  miserable  than  she,  for  her  anxiety  was  quite  un- 
mixed by  any  deeper  sense  of.  a  possible  reason  for  her  husband's 
absence.  There  was  no  reason  for  it,  none  whatever  to  her 
consciousness. 
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( That  is  just  it.  I  want  the  telegram  to  explain  the  man.  Of 
course,  he  might  be  called  away.  "Would  I  have  him  tied  to  my 
apron-string  ?  But  a  word  of  warning,  that's  what  I  look  for. 
"  Kept  by  business  and  will  not  be  back  till  the  late  train,"  or 
"  Dining  at  the  Lord  President's,"  or — it  does  not  matter  what  it 
is.  I  am  always  glad  that  Eobert  should  enjoy  himself,  so  long 
as  I  have  my  telegram.  But  as  it's  evident  he's  not  coming,'  said 
Mrs.  Daly  ell,  looking  at  her  watch,  *  we  must  just  take  our  dinner 
and  hope  he's  getting  as  good  a  one.  He  will  be  coming  by  the 
nine  train.' 

Mr.  Wedderburn  went  in  with  very  painful  fancies,  which  he 
could  not  shake  off.  The  moment  would  have  come,  perhaps, 
when  Bob  D'yell  had  to  tell  his  family  that  he  was  a  ruined 
man,  and  he  would  be  shrinking  from  that  stern  necessity.  His 
friend  pictured  him  wandering  about  the  dark  streets,  or  sitting 
in  the  rooms  above  the  Insurance  Office,  where  there  was  space 
to  receive  on  occasion  a  belated  director,  and  counting  up  all 
he  had — alas!  would  it  not  rather  be  all  the  debts  he  had — 
reckoning  them,  and  asking  himself  how  long  it  would  be 
before  the  storm  burst,  and  how  he  was  to  tell  her,  and  what  the 
.poor  children  would  do  ?  That  was  what  the  poor  fellow  would  be 
thinking,  wherever  he  was.  Instead  of  coming — the  good  lawyer 
cried  within  himself  in  a  little  attempt  at  anger,  to  keep  his  sym- 
pathy from  becoming  too  heart-rending — to  one  that  might  have 
helped  him !  But  that  would  be  just  like  Bob  D'yell — ready 
enough  to  come  to  you  if  you  were  in  trouble,  to  give  all  his  mind 
to  what  was  to  be  done :  but  not  if  the  trouble  was  his  own :  more 
likely  then  to  hide  himself,  to  think  shame  of  it,  as  if  misfortune 
was  a  man's  own  fault.  Mr.  Wedderburn  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  whether  to  hurry  into  Edinburgh  to  make  inquiries,  or  to  wait 
on,  and  see  whether  he  would  arrive  by  the  late  train.  Somehow 
he  had  very  little  faith  that  his  friend  would  come  home.  He 
might  go  away,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  creditors  would  be 
more  gentle  with  his  family  if  he  were  gone.  And  that  would  be 
called  absconding !  Heaven  only  could  tell  what  in  his  despair 
the  poor  fellow  might  do. 

Except  suicide  :  there  never  occurred  to  his  friend,  in  the 
endless  thoughts  he  had  on  the  subject,  any  fear  of  that,  which  to 
a  Frenchman  would  be  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of — the 
natural  refuge  for  a  bankrupt.  No,  no ! — come  what  might  there 
was  no  need  to  think  of  that  dark  contingency.  Besides,  Mr. 
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Wedderburn  reflected,  with  a  sense  of  the  grim  humour  of  the 
suggestion  that  Dalyell,  as  the  director  of  an  insurance  company, 
knew  too  well  that  such  a  step  would  take  away  the  last  resource 
his  children  might  have.  No,  no  ! — not  that.  But  he  might  go 
away.  He  might  not  be  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  ruin  as  affecting 
them.  That  was  what  chiefly  weighed  upon  himself — the  woman 
and  her  children ;  the  girls,  who  would  not  know  what  it  meant ; 
and  poor  Fred,  who  would  know  what  it  meant — who  would  have 
to  abandon  everything  on  which  his  heart  was  most  set.  Had 
Wedderburn  been  aware  of  the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  between  Fred  and  his  father  his  troubled  thoughts  would 
have  been  still  more  serious  :  as  it  was,  all  he  could  do  was  to 
keep  his  countenance,  to  look  as  like  his  ordinary  as  possible,  not 
to  frighten  the  poor  things  too  soon. 

But  the  dinner  went  over  well  enough.  Mrs.  Dalyell  kept 
looking  at  the  door  every  time  it  opened,  though  she  knew  it  was 
only  to  admit  a  new  dish,  expecting  her  telegram.  But  it  did  not 
come.  And  the  nine-o'clock  train  arrived,  and  there  was  still  no 
appearance  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The  footman  was  sent 
down  to  meet  the  train,  and  Wedderburn  put  on  his  coat,  and  said 
shyly  that  he  would  just  take  a  turn  and  meet  the  truant.  And 
the  girls  ran  out  by  the  terrace,  and  one  strayed  down  the  avenue 
to  bring  papa  home.  And  though  it  was  cold,  Mrs.  Dalyell  opened 
one  of  the  drawing-room  windows  that  she  might  hear  him 
coming.  She  was  not  alarmed :  but  she  was  so  much  surprised  that 
it  made  her  a  little  uneasy,  for  in  all  her  married  life  such  a  thing 
had  never  happened  to  her  before. 

When  it  proved  that  he  had  not  come  by  the  nine  train 
nobody  knew  what  to  think.  By  this  time  the  telegraph-office 
was  closed  at  the  village,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
news  that  way  :  which,  strangely  enough,  was  a  thing  that  rather 
calmed  than  otherwise  Mrs.  DalyelFs  mind. 

*  He  must  be  coming  by  the  midnight  express,'  she  said. 

'  Would  you  like  me  to  go  in  and  see  if  there  was  anything 
the  matter  ?  '  said  Mr.  Wedderburn. 

( What  could  be  the  matter  ?  '  she  said. 

*  Oh,  he  might  be  ill — or  there  might  have  been  an  acci- 
dent » ' 

*  In  that  case,'  said  Mrs.  Dalyell,  *  Eobert  never  would  have 
omitted  to  send  a  telegram — or  the    people    at    the    office,  or 
wherever  he  was,  would  have  done  it.    No,  no !     You  would  go  in 
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to  Edinburgh  anxious,  and  we  could  not  let  you  know  that  he  had 
got  the  express  to  stop.  Just  stay  where  you  are.  And  we'll 
hear  all  about  it  when  he  comes.  And  it's  a  comfort  to  have  you 
in  the  house.' 

To  this  request  Mr.  Wedderburn  at  once  yielded.  If  the  poor 
fellow  did  come  home,  miserable  and  disheartened,  it  was  better 
that  he  should  see  a  friend's  face,  and  take  counsel  with  a  man  who 
was  ready  to  help  and  advise  before  he  told  her.  Besides,  it  was 
better  for  her,  poor  thing,  to  have  somebody  to  stand  by  her. 
And,  oddly  enough,  now  that  there  was  no  chance  of  that  telegram 
she  was  not  so  anxious.  She  had  no  doubt  of  Eobert  coming 
by  the  express.  She  let  Alice  stay  up  beyond  her  bedtime  to 
make  up  a  rubber  for  Mr.  Wedderburn,  and  took  her  share  in  the 
game  quite  cheerfully.  She  did  not  believe  in  either  illness  or 
accident.  ( He  would  have  had  no  peace  till  I  was  by  his  bedside,' 
she  said  ;  '  and  anybody  could  have  sent  a  telegram.'  No,  no,  she 
had  no  fear  of  that,  and  expected  now  quite  calmly  the  last  train. 

But  Mr.  Dalyell  did  not  come  by  the  midnight  express. 


(To  "be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER    Y. 

A   RE-UNION. 

THE  gentle  August  night  had  cooled  and  soothed  the  dusty  atmo- 
sphere. All  things  looked  fair,  even  in  London.  The  placid 
Thames  glided  stealthily  down  to  the  sea,  as  if  wishing  to  speed  on 
unseen,  to  cast  at  last  his  reeking  waters  into  the  cool  ocean.  The 
bright  brown  sails,  low  hulls,  and  gaily  painted  spars  of  the  barges 
dropping  down  with  the  stream  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Such  was  the  morning  that  greeted  Christian  Vellacott,  as  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  little  Chelsea  home  and  stepped  forth  a 
free  man.  When  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  every 
obstacle  was  thrown  aside  and  his  determination  was  now  as  great 
as  had  been  his  previous  reluctance.  He  had  no  presentiment 
that  he  was  taking  an  important  step  in  life — one  of  those  steps 
which  we  hardly  notice  at  the  time,  but  upon  which  we  look  back 
in  after  years  and  note  how  clear  and  definite  it  was,  losing  our- 
selves in  vague  conjecture  as  to  what  might  have  been  had  we 
held  back. 

Christian,  being  practical  in  all  things,  knew  how  to  travel 
comfortably,  dispensing  with  rugs  and  bags  and  such  small  packages 
as  are  understood  to  be  dear  to  the  elderly  single  female  heart. 

The  smoky  suburbs,  were  soon  left  behind,  and  the  smiling 
land  gave  forth  such  gentle,  pastoral  odours  as  only  long  confine- 
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ment  in  cities  can  teach  us  to  detect.  Christian  lowered  the 
window,  and  the  warm  air  played  round  him  as  it  had  not  done  for 
two  long  years.  The  whizz  of  the  wind  past  his  face  brought  back 
the  memory  of  the  long,  idle,  happy  days  spent  with  his  father  in 
the  Mediterranean,  when  they  had  been  half  sailors  and  wholly 
Bohemians,  gliding  from  port  to  port,  village  to  city,  in  their 
yacht,  as  free  and  careless  as  the  wind.  The  warm  breeze  almost 
seemed  to  be  coming  to  him  from  some  parched  Italian  plain 
instead  of  pastoral  Buckinghamshire. 

Then  his  thoughts  travelled  still  further  back  to  his  school- 
days in  Prague,  when  his  father  and  Mr.  Carew  were  colleagues 
in  a  brilliant  but  unfortunate  embassy.  Five  years  had  passed 
since  then.  The  two  fathers  were  now  dead,  and  the  children  had 
dropped  apart  as  men  and  women  do  when  their  own  personal 
interests  begin  to  engross  them.  Now  again,  in  this  late  summer 
time,  they  were  to  meet.  All,  that  is,  who  were  left.  The 
debris,  as  it  were.  Three  voices  there  were  whose  tones  would 
never  more  be  heard  in  the  round  of  merry  jest.  Mr.  Carew, 
Walter  Vellacott  (Uncle  Walter,  the  young  ones  called  him),  and 
little  Charlie  Carew,  the  bright-eyed  sailor  of  the  family,  had  all 
three  travelled  on.  The  two  former,  whose  age  and  work  achieved 
had  softened  their  departure,  were  often  spoken  of  with  gently 
lowered  voice,  but  little  Charlie's  name  was  never  mentioned.  It 
was  a  fatal  mistake — this  silence — if  you  will ;  but  it  was  one  of 
those  mistakes  which  are  often  made  in  wisdom.  In  splendid 
solitary  grandeur  he  lay  awaiting  the  end  of  all  things — the  call 
of  his  Creator — in  the  grey  ice-fields  of  the  North.  The  darling 
of  his  ship,  he  had  died  with  a  smile  in  his  blue  eyes  and  a  sad 
little  jest  upon  his  lips  to  cheer  the  rough  fur-clad  giants  kneeling 
at  his  side.  Time,  the  merciful,  had  healed,  as  best  he  could 
(which  is  by  no  means  perfectly),  the  wound  in  the  younger 
hearts.  It  is  only  the  old  that  are  quite  beyond  his  powers ;  he 
cannot  touch  them.  Mrs.  Carew,  a  woman  with  a  patient  face 
and  a  ready  smile,  was  the  only  representative  of  the  vanishing 
generation.  Her  daughters — ay!  and  perhaps  her  sons  as  well 
(though  boys  are  not  credited  with  so  much  tender  divination) — 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  little  droop  at  the  side  of  their  mother's 
smiling  lips.  They  detected  the  insincerity  of  her  kindly  laugh. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Exeter,  Christian's  station  was  reached. 
This  was  an  old-fashioned  seaport  town,  whose  good  fortune  it 
was  to  lie  too  far  west  for  a  London  watering-place,  and  too  far 
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east  for  Plymouth  or  Bristol.  Sidney  Carew  was  on  the  platform 
— a  sturdy,  typical  Englishman,  with  a  certain  sure  slowness  of 
movement  handed  down  to  him  by  seafaring  ancestors.  The  two 
friends  had  not  met  for  many  years,  but  with  men  absence  has 
little  effect  upon  affection.  During  the  space  of  many  years  they 
may  never  meet  and  seldom  write,  but  at  the  end  that  gulf  of 
time  is  bridged  over  by  a  simple  *  Halloa,  old  fellow  ! '  and  a  warm 
grip.  Slowly,  piece  by  piece,  the  history  of  the  past  years  comes 
out.  Both  are  probably  changed  in  thought  and  nature,  but  the 
old  individuality  remains,  the  old  bond  of  friendship  survives. 

« Well,  Sidney?' 

'  How  are  you  ?  ' 

Simultaneously — and  that  was  all.  The  changes  were  there 
in  both,  and  noted  by  both,  but  not  commented  upon. 

'  Molly  is  outside  with  the  dog- cart,'  said  Sydney ;  *  is  your 
luggage  forward  ? ' 

4  Yes,  that  is  it  being  pitched  violently  on  to  its  head  now.' 

It  was  with  womanly  foresight  that  Miss  Molly  Carew  had 
elected  to  wait  outside  with  the  dog-cart  while  her  brother  met 
Christian  on  the  platform.  She  feared  a  little  natural  embarrass- 
ment at  meeting  the  old  playfellow  of  the  family,  and  concluded 
that  the  first  moments  would  be  more  easily  tided  over  here  than  at 
the  train.  Her  fears  were,  as  it  turned  out,  unnecessary,  but  she 
did  not  know  what  Christian  might  be  like  after  the  lapse  of  years. 
Of  herself  she  was  sure  enough,  being  one  of  those  happy  people 
who  have  no  self-consciousness  whatever. 

On  seeing  her,  Christian  came  forward  at  once,  raising  his  hat 
and  shaking  hands  as  if  they  had  parted  the  day  before. 

She  saw  at  once  that  it  was  all  right.  This  was  Christian 
Vellacott  as  she  had  remembered  him.  She  looked  down  at  him 
as  he  stood  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  splashboard,  and  he, 
looking  up  to  her,  smiled  in  return. 

*  Christian,'  she  said,  *  do  you  know,  I  should  scarcely  have 
recognised  you.     You  are  so  big,  and — and  you  look  positively 
ghastly  !  '     She  finished  her  remark  with  a  little  laugh  which  took 
away  from  the  spoken  meaning  of  it. 

*  Ghastly  ? '  he  replied.     *  Thanks;  I  do  not  feel  like  it — only 
hungry.     Hungry,  and  desperately  glad  to  see  a  face  which  does 
not  look  overworked.' 

{ Meaning  me  ?  ' 

*  Meaning  you.' 

6-2 
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She  gave  a  little  sarcastic  nod,  and  pursed  up  a  pair  of  very 
fed  lips. 

*  Nevertheless  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  does 
any  work  at  all.     Hilda,  for  instance ' 

At  this  moment  Sidney  came  up  and  interrupted  them. 

*  Jump  up  in  front,  Chris,'  he  said ;  *  Molly  will  drive,  while  I 
sit  behind.     Your  luggage  will  follow  in  the  cart.' 

The  drive  of  six  miles  passed  away  very  pleasantly.  Molly's 
strong  little  hands  were  quite  accustomed  to  the  reins,  and  the 
men  were  free  to  talk,  which,  however,  she  found  time  to  do  as 
well.  The  two  young  people  on  the  front  seat  stole  occasional 
sidelong  glances  at  each  other.  The  clever  mischievous  little  girl 
of  Christian's  recollection  was  transformed  by  the  kindly  hand  of 
time  into  a  fascinating  and  capable  young  lady.  The  uncertain 
profile  had  grown  clear  and  regular.  The  truant  hair  was  some- 
what more  under  control,  which,  however,  was  all  that  could  be 
said  upon  that  subject.  Only  her  eyes  were  unchanged,  the 
laughing  fearless  eyes  of  old.  Fearless  they  had  been  in  the  times 
of  childish  mischief  and  adventure  ;  fearless  they  remained  in  face 
of  life's  graver  mischances  now. 

Christian  had  been  a  shy  and  commonplace-enough  boy  as  she 
recollected  him.  Now  she  found  a  self-possessed  man  of  the 
world.  Tall  and  strong  of  body  she  saw  he  was,  and  she  felt  that 
he  possessed  another  strength — a  strength  of  mind  and  will 
which,  reaching  out,  can  grasp  and  hold  anything  or  everything. 

"With  practised  skill,  Molly  turned  into  the  narrow  gateway  at 
a  swinging  trot,  and  then  only  was  the  house  visible — a  low, 
rambling  building  of  brick  and  stone  uncouthly  mixed.  Its  chief 
outward  characteristic  was  a  promise  of  inward  comfort.  The 
sturdy  manner  in  which  its  windows  faced  the  scantily-wooded 
tableland  that  stretched  away  unbroken  by  wall  or  hedgerow  to 
the  sea,  implied  a  certain  thickness  of  wall  and  woodwork.  The 
doorway  which  looked  inland  was  singularly  broad,  and  bore  signs 
about  its  stonework  of  having  once  been  even  broader.  The  house 
had  originally  been  a  hollow  square,  with  a  roofless  courtyard  in 
the  centre,  into  which  the  sheep  and  cattle  were  in  olden  times 
driven  for  safety  at  night  against  French  marauders.  This  had 
later  on  been  roofed  in,  and  transformed  into  a  roomy  and  com- 
fortable hall,  such  as  might  be  used  as  a  sitting-room.  All 
around  the  house,  except,  indeed,  upon  the  seaward  side,  stood 
gnarled  and  twisted  trees ;  Scotch  firs  in  abundance,  here  and 
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there  a  Weymouth  pine,  and  occasionally  a  knotted  dwarf  oak 
with  a  tendency  to  run  inland.  The  garden  was,  however,  rich 
enough  in  shrubs  and  undergrowth,  and  to  the  landward  side  was  a 
gleam  of  still  water,  being  all  that  remained  of  a  broad  deep  moat. 

Mrs.  Carew  welcomed  Christian  at  the  open  door.  She  said 
very  little,  but  her  manner  was  sufficiently  warm  and  friendly  to 
dispense  with  words. 

'  Where  is  Hilda  ? '  asked  Molly,  as  she  leapt  lightly  to  the 
ground. 

*  I  do  not  know,  dear.    She  is  out,  somewhere  ;  in  the  garden, 
I  expect.     You  are  before  your  time  a  little.     The  train  must 
have  been  punctual,  for  a  wonder.     Had  Hilda  known,  she  would 
have  been  here  to  welcome  you,  I  know,  Christian.' 

'  I  expect  she  is  at  the  moat,'  said  Molly.  '  Come  along, 
Christian  ;  we  will  go  and  look  for  her.  This  way.' 

In  the  meantime  Sidney  had  driven  the  dog-cart  round  to  the 
stables,  kneeling  awkwardly  upon  the  back  seat. 

As  Christian  followed  his  fair  guide  down  the  little  path 
leading  to  the  moat,  he  began  to  feel  that  it  was  not  so  difficult 
after  all  to  throw  off  the  dull  weight  of  anxiety  that  lay  upon  his 
mind.  The  thoughts  about  the  '  Beacon  '  were  after  all  not  so  very 
absorbing.  The  anxiety  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  two  old 
ladies  was  already  alleviated  by  distance.  The  strong  sea  air, 
the  change  to  pleasant  and  kindly  society,  were  already  beginning 
their  work. 

Suddenly  Molly  stopped,  and  Christian  saw  that  she  was 
standing  at  the  edge  of  a  long  still  sheet  of  water  bounded  by 
solid  stonework,  which,  however,  was  crumbling  away  in  parts, 
while  everywhere  the  green  moss  grew  in  velvety  profusion. 

*  Oh,  Christian,'  said  Molly  lightly,  '  I  suppose  Sidney  told  you 
a  little  of  our  news.     Men's  letters  are  not  discursive  as  a  rule  I 
know,  but  no  doubt  he  told  you — something.' 

He  was  standing  beside  her  at  the  edge  of  the  moat,  looking 
down  into  the  deep  clear  water. 

'Yes,'  he  replied  slowly,  'yes,  Molly;  he  told  me  a  little  in  a 
scrappy,  unsatisfactory  way.' 

A  pained  expression  came  into  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  spoke,  rather  more  quickly  than  was  habitual  with  her, 
but  without  raising  her  voice. 

'  He  told  you — nothing  about  Hilda  ?  '  she  said  interrogatively, 

He  turned  and  looked  down  at  her, 
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'  No — nothing.' 

Then  he  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  saw  approach- 
ing them  a  young  man  and  a  maiden  whose  footsteps  had  been 
inaudible  upon  the  moss-grown  path.  The  man  was  of  medium 
height,  with  an  honest  brown  face.  He  was  dressed  for  riding, 
and  walked  with  a  slight  swagger,  which  arose  less  from  conceit 
than  from  excessive  riding  on  horseback.  The  maiden  was  tall 
and  stately,  and  in  her  walk  there  was  an  old-fashioned  grace  of 
movement  which  harmonised  perfectly  with  the  old-world  sur- 
roundings. She  was  looking  down,  and  Christian  could  not  see 
her  face  ;  but  as  she  wore  no  hat,  he  saw  and  recognised  her  hair. 
This  was  of  gold — not  red,  not  auburn,  not  flaxen,  but  pure  and 
living  gold.  The  sun  glinting  through  the  trees  shone  upon  it 
and  gleamed,  but  in  reality  the  hair  gleamed  without  the  aid  of 
sunlight. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BROKEN     THREADS. 
\ 

THEY  came  forward,  and  suddenly  the  girl  raised  her  face.  She 
made  a  little  hesitating  movement  of  non-recognition,  and  then 
suddenly  her  face  was  transformed  by  a  very  pleasant  smile. 
There  was  something  peculiar  in  Hilda  Carew's  smile,  which  came 
from  the  fact  that  her  eyelashes  were  golden,  while  her  eyes  were 
dark  blue.  The  effect  suggested  a  fascinating  kitten.  In  repose 
her  face  was  almost  severe  in  its  refined  beauty,  and  the  set  of 
her  lips  indicated  a  certain  self-reliance  which  with  years  might 
become  more  prominent  if  trouble  should  arrive. 

*  Christian  ! '  she  exclaimed,  *  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  you.' 
They  shook  hands,  and  Molly  hastened  to  introduce  her  sister's 
companion. 

*  Mr.  Farrar,'  she  said ;  '  Mr.  Vellacott.' 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  and  Christian  was  disappointed. 
The  grip  of  Farrar's  fingers  was  limp  and  almost  nerveless,  in 
striking  contradiction  to  the  promise  of  his  honest  face  and  well- 
set  person. 

'  Tea  is  ready,'  said  Molly  somewhat  hastily,  *  let  us  go  in.' 
Hilda  and  her  companion  passed  on  in  front,  while  Molly  and 
Christian  followed  them.     The  latter  purposely  lagged   behind, 
and  his  companion  found  herself  compelled  to  wait  for  him. 
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*  Look  at  the  effect  of  the  sunlight  through  the  trees  upon 
that  water,'  said  he,  in  a  conversational  way  ;   '  it  is  quite  green, 
and  almost  transparent.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Molly,  moving  away  tentatively,  '  we  see  most 
peculiar  effects  over  the  moat.     The  water  is  so  very  still  and 
deep.' 

He  raised  his  quiet  eyes  to  her  face,  upon  which  the  ready 
smile  still  lingered.  As  she  met  his  gaze  she  raised  her  hand 
and  pushed  back  a  few  truant  wisps  of  hair  which,  curling  forward 
like  tendrils,  tickled  her  cheek.  It  was  a  movement  he  soon 
learned  to  know. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  absently.     He  was  wondering  in  an  analytical 
way  whether  the  action  was  habitual  with  her,  or  significant  of 
embarrassment.     At  length  he  turned  to  follow  her,  but  Molly 
had  failed  in  her  object ;  the  others  had  passed  out  of  earshot. 

*  Tell  me,'  said  Christian  in  a  lowered  voice,  '  who  is  he  ? ' 

'  He  is  the  squire  of  St.  Mary  Eastern,  six  miles  from  here,' 
she  replied ;  *  very  well  off ;  very  good  to  his  mother,  and  in  every 
way  Bice.' 

Christian  tore  off  a  small  branch  which  would  have  touched 
his  forehead  had  he  walked  on  without  stooping.  He  broke  it  into 
small  pieces,  and  continued  throwing  up  at  intervals  into  the  air 
a  tiny  stick,  hitting  it  with  his  hand  as  they  walked  on. 

'  And,'  he  said  suggestively,  '  and ' 

'  Yes,  Christian,'  she  replied  decisively,  '  they  are  engaged. 
Come,  let  us  hurry  ;  I  always  pour  out  the  tea.  I  told  you  before, 
if  you  remember,  that  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  did 
any  work.' 

When  Christian  opened  his  eyes  the  following  morning,  the 
soft  hum  of  insects  fell  on  his  ear  instead  of  the  roar  of  London 
traffic.  Through  the  open  window  the  southern  air  blew  upon  his 
face.  Above  the  sound  of  busy  wings  the  distant  sea  sang  its  low 
dirge.  It  was  a  living  perspective  of  sound.  The  least  rustle 
near  at  hand  overpowered  it,  and  yet  it  was  always  there — an  un- 
ceasing throb  to  be  felt  as  much  as  heard.  Some  acoustic  forma- 
tion of  the  land  carried  the  noise,  for  the  sea  was  eight  miles 
away.  It  was  very  peaceful ;  for  utter  stillness  is  not  peace.  A 
room  wherein  an  old  clock  ticks  is  infinitely  more  soothing  than  a 
noiseless  chamber. 

Nevertheless  the  feeling  that  forced  itself  into  Christian 
Vellacott's  waking  thoughts  was  not  peaceful.  It  was  a  sense  of 
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discomfort.  Town-people  expect  too  much  from  the  country — that 
is  the  truth  of  it.  They  quite  overlook  the  fact  that  where  human 
beings  are  there  can  be  no  peace. 

This  sudden  sense  of  restlessness  annoyed  him.  He  knew  it  so 
well.  It  had  hovered  over  his  waking  head  almost  daily  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  here,  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  he  had 
expected  to  be  without  it.  Moreover,  he  was  conscious  that  he 
had  not  brought  the  cause  with  him.  He  had  found  it,  waiting. 

There  were  many  things — indeed  there  was  almost  everything 
— to  make  his  life  happy  and  pleasant  at  St.  Mary  Western.  But 
in  his  mind,  as  he  woke  up  on  this  first  morning,  none  of  these 
things  found  place.  He  came  to  his  senses  thinking  of  the  one 
little  item  which  could  be  described  as  untoward — thinking  of 
Hilda,  and  Hilda  engaged  to  be  married  to  Fred  Farrar.  It  was 
not  that  he  was  in  love  with  Hilda  Carew  himself.  He  had 
scarcely  remembered  her  existence  during  the  last  two  years.  But 
this  engagement  jarred,  and  Farrar  jarred.  It  was  something 
more  than  the  very  natural  shock  which  comes  with  the  news  that 
a  companion  of  our  youth  is  about  to  be  married — a  shock  which 
seems  to  shake  the  memory  of  that  youth  ;  to  confuse  the  back- 
ground of  our  life.  It  is  by  means  of  such  shocks  as  these  that 
Fate  endeavours  vainly  to  make  us  realise  that  the  past  is  irre- 
vocable— that  we  are  passing  on,  and  that  that  which  has  been  can 
never  be  again.  And  at  the  same  time  we  learn  something  else : 
namely,  that  the  past  is  not  by  any  means  unchangeable.  So 
potential  is  To-day  that  it  not  only  holds  To-morrow  in  the  hollow 
of  its  hand,  but  it  can  alter  Yesterday. 

Christian  Vellacott  lay  upon  his  bed  in  unwonted  idleness, 
gazing  vaguely  at  the  flying  clouds.  The  window  was  open,  and 
the  song  of  the  distant  sea  rose  and  fell  with  a  rhythm  full  of 
peace.  But  in  this  man's  mind  there  was  no  peace.  In  all 
probability  there  never  would  be  complete  peace  there,  because 
Ambition  had  set  its  hold  upon  him.  He  wanted  to  do  more 
than  there  was  time  for.  Like  many  of  us,  he  began  by 
thinking  that  Life  is  longer  than  it  is.  Its  whole  length  is  in  those 
'  long,  long  thoughts '  of  Youth.  When  those  are  left  behind,  we 
settle  down  to  work,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is  nothing  but 
labour.  Vellacott  resented  this  engagement  because  he  felt  that 
Hilda  Carew  had  stepped  out  of  that  picture  which  formed  what 
was  probably  destined  to  be  the  happiest  time  of  his  life — his 
Youth.  For  the  unhappiness  of  Youth  is  preferable  to  the  resig-. 
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nation  of  Age.     He  felt  that  she  had  willingly  resigned  something 
which  he  would  on  no  account  have  given  up. 

Above  all,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake.  This  was  of  course  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  He  probably  felt  that  it  was  a  pity.  We 
usually  feel  so  on  hearing  that  a  pretty  and  charming  girl  is 
engaged  to  be  married.  We  think  that  she  might  have  done  so 
much  better  for  herself,  and  we  grow  pensive  or  possibly  senti- 
mental over  her  lost  opportunity  when  contemplating  him  in  the 
mirror  as  he  shaves.  Like  all  so-called  happy  events,  an  engage- 
ment is  not  usually  a  matter  of  universal  rejoicing.  Someone  is, 
in  all  probability,  left  to  think  twice  about  it.  But  Christian 
Vellacott  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  he  was  in  that  position. 

He  was  naturally  of  an  observant  habit — his  father  had  been 
one  of  the  keenest-sighted  men  of  his  day — and  he  had  graduated 
at  the  subtlest  school  in  the  world.  He  unwittingly  fell  to  study- 
ing his  fellow-men  whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  and 
the  result  of  this  habit  was  a  certain  classification  of  detail;  He 
picked  up  little  scraps  of  evidence  here  and  there,  and  these  were 
methodically  pigeon-holed  away,  as  a  lawyer  stores  up  the  corre- 
spondence of  his  clients. 

With  regard  to  Frederick  Farrar,  Vellacott  had  only  made  one 
note.  The  squire  of  St.  Mary  Eastern  was  apparently  very 
similar  to  his  fellows.  He  was  an  ordinary  young  British  squire, 
with  a  knowledge  of  horses  and  a  highly-developed  fancy  for  smart 
riding-breeches  and  long  boots.  He  had  probably  received  a  fair 
education,  but  this  had  ceased  when  he  closed  his  last  school-book. 
The  seeds  of  knowledge  had  been  sown,  but  they  lacked  moisture 
and  had  failed  to  grow.  He  was  good-natured,  plucky  in  a  hard- 
headed  British  way,  and  gentlemanly.  In  all  this  there  was 
nothing  exceptional — nothing  to  take  note  ,  of — and  Vellacott 
only  remembered  the  limpness  of  Frederick  Farrar's  grasp.  He 
thought  of  this  too  persistently  and  magnified  it.  And  this  being 
the  only  mental  note  made,  was  rather  hard  on  the  young  squire 
of  St.  Mary  Eastern. 

Vellacott  thought  of  these  things  while  he  dressed,  he  thought 
of  them  intermittently  during  the  unsettled,  noisy,  country 
breakfast,  and  when  he  found  himself  walking  beside  the  moat 
with  Hilda  later  on  he  was  still  thinking  of  them. 

They  had  not  yet  gathered  into  their  hands  the  threads  which 
had  been  broken  years  before.  At  times  they  hit  upon  a  topic  of 
some  slight  common  interest,  but  something  hovered  in  the  air 
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between  them.  Hilda  was  gay,  as  she  had  always  been,  in  a  gentle 
almost  purring  way  ;  but  a  certain  constrained  silence  made  itself 
felt  at  times,  and  they  were  both  intensely  conscious  of  it. 

Vellacott  was  fully  aware  that  there  was  something  to  be  got 
over,  and  so  instead  of  skipping  round  it,  as  a  woman  might  have 
done,  he  went  blundering  on  to  the  top  of  it. 

1  Hilda,'  he  said  suddenly,  '  I  have  never  congratulated  you.' 

She  bent  her  head  in  a  grave  little  bow  which  was  not  quite 
English  ;  but  she  said  nothing. 

'  I  can  only  wish  you  all  happiness,'  he  continued  rather  vaguely. 

Again  she  made  that  mystic  little  motion  of  the  head,  but  did 
not  look  towards  him,  and  never  offered  the  assistance  of  smile  or 
word. 

*  A  long  life,  a  happy  one,  and  your  own  will,'  he  added  more 
lightly,  looking  down  into  the  green  water  of  the  moat. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said,  standing  quite  still  beside  him. 

And  then  there  followed  an  awkward  pause.  It  was  Vellacott 
who  finally  broke  the  silence  in  the  only  way  left  to  him. 

*  I  like  Farrar,'  he  said.     *  I  am  sure  he  will  make  you  happy. 
He — is  a  lucky  fellow.' 

At  the  end  of  the  walk  that  ran  the  whole  length  of  that  part 
of  the  moat  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  intact,  she  made  a 
little  movement  as  if  to  turn  aside  beneath  the  hazel  trees  and 
towards  the  house.  But  he  would  not  let  her  go.  He  turned  de- 
liberately upon  his  heel  and  waited  for  her.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  acquiesce.  They  retraced  their  steps  with  that 
slow  reflectiveness  which  comes  when  one  walks  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  same  ground. 

There  is  something  eminently  conversational  in  the  practice  of 
walking  to  and  fro.  For  that  purpose  it  is  better  than  an  arm- 
chair and  a  pipe,  or  a  piece  of  knitting. 

Occasionally  Vellacott  dropped  a  pace  behind,  apparently  with 
a  purpose  ;  for  when  he  did  so  he  raised  his  eyes  instantly.  He 
seemed  to  be  slowly  detailing  the  maiden,  and  he  frowned  a  little. 
She  was  exactly  what  she  had  promised  to  be.  The  singularly 
golden  hair  which  he  had  last  seen  flowing  freely  over  her  slight 
young  shoulders  had  acquired  a  decorousness  of  curve,  although 
the  hue  was  unchanged.  The  shoulders  were  exactly  the  same  in 
contour,  on  a  slightly  larger  scale ;  and  the  manner  of  carrying 
her  head — a  manner  peculiarly  her  own,  and  suggestive  of  a  certain, 
gentle  wilfulness — was  unaltered, 
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And  yet  there  was  a  change  :  that  subtle  change  which  seems 
to  coine  to  girls  suddenly,  in  the  space  of  a  week — of  one  night. 
And  this  man  was  watching  her  with  his  analytical  eyes,  wonder- 
ing what  the  change  might  be. 

He  was  more  or  less  a  bookworm,  and  he  possibly  thought  that 
this  subject — this  pleasant  young  subject  walking  beside  him  in  a 
blue  cotton  dress — was  one  which  might  easily  be  grasped  and 
understood  if  only  one  gave  one's  mind  to  it.  Hence  the  little 
frown.  It  denoted  the  gift  of  his  mind.  It  was  the  frown  that 
settled  over  his  eyes  when  he  cut  the  pages  of  a  deep  book  and 
glanced  at  the  point  of  his  pencil. 

He  had  read  many  books,  and  he  knew  a  number  of  things. 
But  there  is  one  subject  of  which  very  little  can  be  learnt  in  books 
— precisely  the  subject  that  walked  in  a  blue  cotton  dress  by 
Christian  Vellacott's  side  at  the  edge  of  the  moat.  If  anyone 
thinks  that  book-learning  can  aid  this  study,  let  him  read  the 
ignorance  of  Gibbon,  comparing  it  with  the  learning  of  that  cheery 
old  ignoramus  Montaigne.  And  Vellacott  was  nearer  to  Gibbon  in 
his  learning  than  to  Montaigne  in  his  careless  ignorance  of  those 
things  that  are  written  in  books. 

He  glanced  at  her ;  he  frowned  and  brought  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  bear  upon  her,  and  he  could  not  even  find  out  whether  she 
was  pleased  to  listen  to  his  congratulations,  or  angry,  or  merely 
indifferent.  It  was  rather  a  humiliating  position  for  a  clever  man — 
for  a  critic  who  knew  himself  to  be  capable  of  understanding  most 
things,  of  catching  the  drift  of  most  thoughts,  however  imperfectly 
expressed.  He  was  vaguely  conscious  of  defeat.  He  felt  that  he 
was  nonplussed  by  a  pair  of  soft  round  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a 
kitten,  and  the  dignified  repose  of  a  pair  of  demure  red  lips. 
Both  eyes  and  lips,  as  well  as  shoulders  and  golden  hair,  were 
strangely  familiar  and  strangely  strange  by  turns. 

With  one  finger  he  twisted  the  left  side  of  his  moustache  into 
his  mouth,  and,  dragging  at  it  with  his  teeth,  distorted  his  face  in 
an  unbecoming  if  reflective  manner,  which  was  habitually  indica- 
tive of  the  deepest  attention. 

"While  reflecting,  he  forgot  to  be  conversational,  and  Hilda 
seemed  to  be  content  with  silence.  So  they  walked  the  length  of 
the  moat  twice  without  speaking,  and  might  have  accomplished  it 
a  third  time,  had  little  Stanley  Carew  not  appeared  upon  the 
scene  with  the  impulsive  energy  of  his  thirteen  years,  begging 
Christian  to  bowl  him  some  really  swift  overhands. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

PUPPETS. 

'  AH  !     It  goes.     It  goes  already ! ' 

The  speaker — the  Citizen  Morot — slowly  rubbed  his  white 
hands  one  over  the  other. 

He  was  standing  at  the  window  of  a  small  house  in  an  insig- 
nificant street  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Seine.  He  was  remark- 
ably calm — quite  the  calmest  man  within  the  radius  of  a  mile ; 
for  the  insignificant  little  street  was  in  an  uproar.  There  was  a 
barricade  at  each  end  of  it.  Such  a  barricade  as  Parisians  love. 
It  was  composed  of  a  few  overturned  omnibuses ;  for  the  true 
Parisian  is  a  cynic.  He  likes  overturned  things,  and  he  loves  to 
see  objects  of  peace  converted  to  purposes  of  war.  He  is  not  con- 
tent that  ploughshares  be  beaten  into  swords.  He  prefers  altar- 
rails.  And  so  this  little  street  was  blocked  at  either  end  by  a 
barricade  of  overturned  omnibuses,  of  old  hampers  and  empty  boxes, 
of  a  few  loads  of  second-hand  bricks  and  paving-stones  brought 
from  the  scene  of  some  drainage  operations  round  the  corner. 

In  the  street  between  the  barricades,  surged,  hooted,  and  yelled 
that  wildest  and  most  dangerous  of  incomprehensibles — a  Paris 
mob.  Half  a  dozen  orators  were  speaking  at  once,  and  no  one 
was  listening  to  them.  Here  and  there  amidst  the  rabble  a  voice 
was  raised  at  times  with  suspicious  persistence. 

*  Vive  le  Roi  !  '  it  cried.     '  Long  live  the  King  ! ' 

A  few  took  up  the  refrain,  but  the  general  tone  was  negative. 
It  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  upholding  anything  as  of  throw- 
ng  down  that  which  was  already  up. 

*  Down  with  the  Eepublic  ! '  was  the  favourite  cry.     *  Down 
with  the  President !     Down  with  everything  ! ' 

And  each  man  cried  down  his  favourite  enemy. 
The  Citizen  Morot  listened,  and  his  contemptuous  mouth  was 
twisted  with  a  delicate  subtle  smile. 

*  Ah  ! '  he  muttered.    *  The  voice  of  the  people.    The  howling 
of  the  wolves.     Go  on,  go  on,  my  braves.     Cry  "  Long  live  the 
King,"  and  soon  you  will  begin  to  believe  that  you  mean  it.  They 
are  barking  now.     Let  them  bark.     Soon  we  shall  teach  them  to 
bite,  and  then — then,  who  knows  ?  ' 

His  voice  dropped  almost  to  a  whisper,  and  he  stood  there 
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amidst  the  din  and  hubbub — dreaming.  At  last  he  raised  his 
hand  to  his  forehead — a  prominent  rounded  forehead,  flat  as  the 
palm  of  one's  hand  from  eyebrow  to  eyebrow,  and  curving  at  either 
side,  sharply,  back  to  deep-sunken  temples. 

1  Ah  ! '  he  exclaimed,  with  a  little  laugh ;  and  he  drew  from 
an  inner  pocket  a  delicately  scented  pocket-handkerchief,  with 
which  he  wiped  his  brow.  *  If  I  get  excited  now,  what  will  it  be 
when  they  begin — to  bite  ?  ' 

All  this  while  the  orators  were  shouting  their  loudest,  and  the 
voices  dispersed  throughout  the  crowd  raised  at  intervals  their 
short  sharp  cry  of — 

'  Long  live  the  King ! ' 

And  the  police  ?  There  were  only  two  agents  attached  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  they  were  smoking  cigars  and 
drinking  absinthe  in  two  separate  cellars,  with  the  door  locked  on 
the  outside.  They  were  prisoners  of  war  of  the  most  resigned 
type.  The  room  in  which  stood  the  Citizen  Morot  was  dark,  and 
wisely  so.  For  the  Parisian  street  politician  can  make  very  pretty 
practice  of  a  lighted  petroleum-lamp  with  an  empty  bottle  or  half 
a  brick.  The  window  was  wide  open,  and  the  wooden  shutters 
were  hooked  back. 

The  attitude  of  the  man  was  interested  and  slightly  self- 
satisfied.  It  suggested  that  of  the  manager  of  a  theatre  looking 
down  from  an  upper-tier  box  upon  a  full  house  and  a  faultless 
stage.  At  the  same  time  he  was  keeping  what  sailors  call  a  very 
'bright  look-out'  towards  either  end  of  the  street.  From  his 
elevated  position  he  was  able  to  see  over  the  barricades,  and  he 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  movements  of  two  women  (or 
perhaps  men  disguised  as  such)  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
street  just  beyond  each  obstruction. 

There  was  something  dramatic  in  the  motionless  attitude  of 
these  two  women,  standing  guard  alone  in  the  deserted  street,  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  barricades. 

At  times  Morot  leant  well  out  of  the  window  and  listened. 
Then  he  stood  back  again  and  contemplated  the  crowd. 

Each  orator  was  illuminated  by  a  naphtha  *  flare,'  which,  being 
held  in  unsteady  hands,  flickered  and  wavered,  casting  strange 
gleams  of  light  over  the  evil  faces  upturned  towards  it.  At  times 
one  speaker  would  succeed  in  raising  a  laugh  or  extracting  a  groan, 
and  when  he  did  so  those  listening  to  his  rivals  turned  and  surged 
towards  him.  There  was  plenty  of  movement.  It  was  what  the 
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newspapers  call  an  animated  scene — or  a  disgraceful  scene — accord- 
ing to  their  political  bias. 

The  Citizen  Morot  could  not  hear  the  jokes  nor  distinguish 
the  cause  of  the  groaning.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  much. 
The  speeches  were  not  of  the  description  to  be  given  in  full  in  the 
morning  papers.  There  were,  fortunately,  no  reporters  present. 
It  was  the  frank  eloquence  of  the  slaughter-house — the  unclad 
humour  of  the  market. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  women — she  who  was  posted  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  street — raised  both  her  arms,  and  the  Citizen 
leant  far  out  of  the  window.  He  was  very  eager,  and  his  hawk- 
like eyes  blinked  perpetually.  His  hand  was  raised  to  his  mouth, 
and  the  lights  of  the  orators  gleamed  on  something  that  he  held 
in  his  fingers — something  that  looked  like  silver. 

The  woman  held  her  two  arms  straight  up  into  the  air  for  some 
moments,  then  she  suddenly  crossed  them  twice,  turning  at  the 
same  moment  and  scrambling  over  the  barricade.  A  long  shrill 
whistle  rang  out  over  the  heads  of  the  mob,  and  its  effect  was 
almost  instantaneous.  The  *  flares  '  disappeared  like  magic.  Dark 
figures  swarmed  up  the  lamp-posts  and  extinguished  the  feeble 
lights.  The  voice  of  the  orator  was  still.  Silence  and  darkness 
reigned  over  that  insignificant  little  street  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Seine.  Then  came  the  clatter  of  cavalry — the  rattle  of  horses' 
feet,  and  the  ominous  clank  of  empty  scabbards  against  spur  and 
buckle.  A  word  of  command,  and  a  scrambling  halt.  Then  silence 
again,  broken  only  by  the  shuffling  of  feet  (not  too  well  clad)  in 
the  darkness  between  the  barricades. 

The  Citizen  Morot  leant  recklessly  out  of  the  window,  peering 
into  the  gloom.  He  forgot  to  make  use  of  the  delicately  scented 
pocket-handkerchief  now,  and  the  drops  of  perspiration  trickled 
slowly  down  his  face. 

The  soldiers  shuffled  in  their  saddles.  Some  of  the  spirited 
little  Arabs  pawed  the  pavement.  One  of  them  squealed  angrily, 
and  there  was  a  slight  commotion  somewhere  in  the  rear  ranks — 
an  equine  difference  of  opinion.  The  officers  had  come  forward  to 
the  barricade  and  were  consulting  together.  The  question  was — 
what  was  there  behind  that  barricade  ?  It  might  be  nothing — it 
might  be  everything.  In  Paris  one  can  never  tell.  At  last  one  of 
them  determined  to  see  for  himself.  He  scrambled  up,  putting 
his  foot  through  the  window  of  an  omnibus  in  passing.  Against 
the  dim  light  of  the  street-lamp  beyond,  his  slight,  straight  figure 
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stood  out  in  bold  relief.     It  was  a  splendid  mark  for  a  man  with 
chalked  sights  to  his  rifle. 

*  Ah  ! '  muttered  the  Citizen,  *  you  are  all  right  this  time — 
master,  the  young  officer.     They  are  only  barking.     Next  time 
perhaps  it  will  be  quite  another  history.' 

The  officer  turned  and  disappeared.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
moments  a  dozen  words  of  command  were  shouted,  and  upon  them 
followed  the  sharp  click  of  hilt  on  scabbard  as  the  sabres  fell 
home. 

After  a  pause  it  became  evident  that  the  barricade  was  being 
destroyed.  And  then  lights  flashed  here  and  there.  In  a  compact 
column  the  cavalry  advanced  at  a  trot.  The  street  was  empty. 

Citizen  Morot  turned  away  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  that  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  near  the  window.  His  finely-drawn  eyebrows 
were  raised  with  a  questioning  weariness. 

*  Pretty  work ! '  he  ejaculated.     *  Pretty  work  for — my  father' j, 
son !     So  grand,  so  open,  so  noble  ! ' 

He  waited  there,  in  the  darkness,  until  the  cavalry  had  been 
withdrawn  and  the  local  firemen  were  at  work  upon  the  barricade. 
Then,  when  order  was  fully  restored,  he  left  the  house,  walking 
quietly  down  the  length  of  the  insignificant  little  street. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  entered  the  tobacco-shop  in  the  Rue  St. 
Gingolphe.  Mr.  Jacquetot  was  at  his  post,  behind  the  counter 
near  the  window,  with  the  little  tin  box  containing  postage-stamps 
in  front  of  him  upon  his  desk.  He  was  always  there — like  the 
poor.  He  laid  aside  the  *  Petit  Journal*  and  wished  the  new- 
comer a  courteous,  though  breathless,  good  evening. 

The  salutation  was  returned  gravely  and  pleasantly.  The 
Citizen  Morot  lingered  a  moment  and  remarked  that  it  was  a 
warm  evening.  He  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Then  he 
passed  on  into  the  little  room  behind  the  shop. 

There  he  found  Lerac,  the  foreman  of  the  slaughter-house. 
The  butcher  was  pale  with  excitement.  His  rough  clothing  was 
dishevelled;  his  stringy  black  hair  stood  up  uncouthly  in  the 
centre  of  his  head,  while  over  his  temples  it  was  plastered  down 
with  perspiration  and  suet  pleasingly  mingled. 

*  Well  ?  '  he  exclaimed  with  triumphant  interrogation. 

•'  Good,'  said  Morot.  'Very  good.  It  marches,  my  friend.  It 
marches  already.' 

'  Ah !    But  you  are  right.    The  People,  see  you — it  is  a  power ! ' 

*  It  is,'  acquiesced  Morot  fervently. 
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How  he  hated  this  man  ! 

1  And  you  stayed  to  the  last  ?  '  inquired  Lerac.  He  was  rather 
white  about  the  lips  for  a  brave  man. 

*  Till  the  last,'  echoed  Morot,  taking  up  some  letters  addressed 
to  him  which  lay  on  the  table. 

'  And  the  street  was  quite  clear  before  they  broke  through  the 
barrier  ? ' 

*  Quite — the  People  did  not  wait.'     He  seemed  to  resign  him- 
self to  conversation,  for  he  put  the  letters  into  his  pocket  and  sat 
down.     'Had  you,'  he  inquired,  '  any  difficulty  in  getting  them 
away  ? ' 

*  Oh  no,'  somewhat  loftily  and  quite  unsuspicious  of  irony. 
4  The  passages  were  narrow,  of  course ;  but  we  had  allowed  for 
that    in   our   organisation.      Organisation  and   the    People,  see 
you ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Morot.  '  Organisation  and  the  People.'  Like 
Lerac,  he  stopped  short,  apparently  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  vast  possibilities  presented  to  his  mental  vision  by  the  mere 
thought  of  such  a  combination. 

4  Well ! '  exclaimed  the  butcher  energetically,  *  I  must  move 
on.  I  have  meetings.  I  merely  wished  to  hear  from  you  that  all 
was  right — that  no  one  was  caught.' 

He  was  bubbling  over  with  excitement  and  the  sense  of  his 
own  huge  importance. 

The  Citizen  Morot  raised  his  secretive  eyes. 

*  Good-night,'  he  said,  with  an  insolence  far  too  fine  for  the 
butcher's  comprehension. 

*  Well — good-night.     We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  I  think, 
Citizen ! ' 

*  I  congratulate  you,'  said  Morot.     *  Good-night.' 
«  Good-night.' 

It  is  probable  that,  had  Lerac  looked  back,  there  would  have 
been  murder  done  in  the .  small  room  behind  the  tobacco-shop. 
But  the  contemptuous  smile  soon  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
Citizen  Morot.  No  smile  lingered  there  long.  It  was  not  built 
upon  smiling  lines  at  all. 

Then  he  took  up  his  letters.  There  were  only  two  of  them  : 
one  bearing  the  postmark  of  a  small  town  in  Morbihan,  the  other 
hailing  from  England. 

He  replaced  the  first  in  his  pocket  unread ;  the  second  he 
opened.  It  was  written  in  French. 
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'  There  are  difficulties,'  it  said.  *  Can  you  come  to  me  ?  Cross 
from  Cherbourg  to  Southampton— train  from  thence  to  this  place, 
and  ask  for  Signor  Bruno,  an  Italian  refugee,  living  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Potter,  a  ci-devant  laundress.' 

The  Citizen  Morot  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtful! y  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  making  a  sharp,  grating  sound. 

'That  old  man,'  he  said,  'is  getting  past  his  work.  He  is 
losing  nerve ;  and  nerve  is  a  thing  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.' 

Then  he  turned  to  the  letter  again. 

'  Ah  ! '  he  exclaimed  suddenly  ;  *  St.  Mary  Western.  He  is 
there — how  very  strange  !  What  a  singular  coincidence  ! ' 

He  fell  into  a  reverie  with  the  letter  before  him. 

4  Carew  is  dead — but  still  I  can  manage  it.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  that  he  is  dead.  I  was  always  afraid  of  Carew.' 

Then  he  wrote  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Signor  Bruno, 
care  of  Mrs.  Potter,  St.  Mary  Western,  Dorset. 

'  I  shall  come,'  he  wrote,  '  but  not  in  the  way  you  suggest.  I 
have  a  better  plan.  You  must  not  know  me  when  we  meet.' 

He  purchased  a  twenty-five  centime  stamp  from  Mr.  Jacquetot, 
and  posted  the  letter  with  his  own  hand  in  the  little  wall-box  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Gingolphe. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FALSE   METAL. 

THERE  was,  however,  no  cricket  for  Stanley  Carew  that  morning. 
When  they  came  within  sight  of  the  house  Mrs.  Carew  emerged 
from  an  open  window  carrying  several  letters  in  her  hand.  She 
was  not  hurrying,  but  walking  leisurely  reading  a  letter  as  she 
walked. 

4  Just  think,  Hilda  dear,'  she  said,  with  as  much  surprise  as  she 
ever  allowed  herself.  *  I  have  had  a  letter  from  the  Vicomte 
d'Audierne.  You  remember  him  ?  ' 

1  Yes,'  said  the  girl ;  *  I  remember  him,  of  course.  He  is  not 
the  sort  of  man  one  forgets.' 

'  I  always  liked  the  Viscount,'  said  Mrs.  Carew,  pensively 
looking  at  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand.  *  He  was  a  good  friend 
to  us  at  one  time.  I  never  understood  him,  and  I  like  men  whom 
one  does  not  understand.' 
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Hilda  laughed. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered  vaguely. 

*  Your  father  admired  him  tremendously,'  Mrs.  Carew  went  on 
to  say.     *  He  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  France, 
but  that  he  had  fallen  in  a  wrong  season  and  would  not  adapt 
himself.       Had  France  been  a  monarchy  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne 
would  have  been  in  a  very  different  position.' 

Vellacott  did  not  open  his  own  letters.  He  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  the  conversation  of  these  ladies.  He  was  not  a 
reserved  man  but  a  secretive,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
Reserve  is  natural — it  comes  unbidden,  and  often  unwelcome. 
Secretiveness  is  born  of  circumstances.  Some  men  find  it  im- 
perative to  cultivate  it,  although  their  soul  revolts  within  them. 
In  professional  or  social  matters  it  is  often  merely  an  expediency 
— in  some  cases  it  almost  feels  like  a  crime.  There  are  some 
secrets  which  cannot  be  divulged;  there  are  some  deceptions  which  a 
certain  book-keeper  will  record  upon  the  credit  side  of  our  account. 

Like  most  young  men  who  have  got  on  in  their  calling, 
Christian  Vellacott  held  his  career  in  great  respect.  He  felt  that 
any  sacrifice  made  for  it  carried  its  own  reward.  He  thought  that 
it  levelled  scruples  and  justified  deceptions. 

He  knew  this  Vicomte  d'Audierne  by  reputation ;  he  wished 
to  hear  more  of  him  ;  and  so  he  feigned  ignorance — listening. 

'  What  has  he  written  about  ?  '  inquired  Hilda. 

*  To  ask  if  he  may  come  and  see  us.     I  suppose  he  means  to 
come  and  stay.' 

Vellacott  looked  what  the  French  call  '  contraried.' 
« When  ? '  asked  the  girl. 

*  On  Monday  week.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Carew  turned  to  her  other  letters.  Vellacott 
took  the  budget  addressed  to  him,  and  walked  away  to  where  an 
iron  table  and  some  chairs  stood  in  the  shade  of  a  deodar. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  looked  still  more  put  out.  He  had  learnt 
of  the  disturbances  in  Paris,  and  was  reading  a  rather  panic- 
stricken  letter  from  Mr.  Bodery.  The  truth  was  that  there  was 
no  one  in  the  office  of  the  *  Beacon  '  who  knew  anything  whatever 
about  French  home  politics  but  Christian  Vellacott. 

A  continuance  of  these  disturbances  would  necessarily  assume 
political  importance,  and  might  even  lead  to  a  crisis.  This  meant 
an  instant  recall  for  Vellacott.  In  a  crisis  his  presence  in  London 
or  Paris  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  '  Beacon,' 
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His  holiday  had  barely  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  there  was 
already  a  question  of  recall.  It  happened  also  that  within  that 
short  space  a  considerable  change  had  come  over  Vellacott.  The 
subtle  influence  of  a  country  life  and  possibly  the  low  peaceful 
song  of  the  distant  sea  were  already  beginning  to  make  themselves 
felt.  He  actually  detected  a  desire  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing — a 
feeling  of  which  he  had  not  hitherto  been  conscious.  He  was 
distinctly  averse  to  leaving  St.  Mary  Western  just  yet.  But 
there  is  one  taskmaster  who  knows  no  mercy  and  makes  no 
allowances.  Some  of  us  who  serve  him  know  it  to  our  cost,  and 
yet  we  would  be  content  to  serve  no  other.  That  taskmaster  is 
the  Public. 

Vellacott  was  a  public  servant,  and  he  knew  his  position. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  morning  Molly  and  Hilda  found  him 
still  seated  at  the  table  writing  with  that  concentrated  rapidity 
which  only  comes  with  practice. 

*  I  am  sorry,'  he  said,  looking  up,  '  but  I  must  send  off  a  tele- 
gram.    I  shall  walk  in  to  the  station.' 

*  I  was  just  coming,'  said  Hilda,  '  to  ask  if  you  would  drive  me 
in.     I  want  to  get  some  things.' 

*  And,'  added  Molly,  *  there  are  some  domestic  commissions — 
butcher,  baker,  &c.' 

Vellacott  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
ment, and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  his  letter  the  dog-cart  was 
waiting  at  the  door. 

Several  of  the  family  were  standing  round  the  vehicle  talking 
in  a  desultory  manner,  and  Vellacott  learnt  then  for  the  first  time 
that  Frederick  Farrar  had  left  home  that  same  morning  to  attend 
a  midland  race-meeting. 

It  was  one  of  those  brilliant  summer  days  when  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  be  pessimistic  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  compass 
pre-occupation.  The  light  breeze  bowling  over  the  upland  from 
the  sea  had  just  sufficient  strength  to  blow  away  all  mental  cob- 
webs. Also,  Christian  Vellacott  had  suddenly  given  way  to  one 
of  those  feelings  which  sometimes  come  to  us  without  apparent 
reason.  The  present  was  joyous  enough  without  the  aid  of  the 
ever-to-be-bright  future,  and  Vellacott  felt  that,  after  all,  French 
politics  and  Frederick  Farrar  did  not  quite  monopolise  the  world. 

Hilda  was  on  this  occasion  more  talkative  than  usual.  There 
was  in  her  manner  a  new  sense  of  ease,  almost  of  familiarity, 
which  Vellacott  could  not  understand.  He  noticed  that  she  spoke 
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invariably  in  generalities,  avoiding  all  personal  matters.  Of  her- 
self she  said  no  word,  though  she'  appeared  willing  enough  to 
answer  any  question  he  might  ask.  She  led  him  on  to  talk  of 
himself  and  his  work,  listening  gravely  to  his  account  of  the  little 
household  at  Chelsea.  He  made  the  best  of  this  topic,  and  even 
treated  it  in  a  merry  vein ;  but  her  smile,  though  sincere  enough, 
was  of  short  duration  and  not  in  itself  encouraging.  She  appeared 
to  see  the  pathos  of  it  instead  of  the  humour.  Suddenly,  in  the 
middle  of  a  particularly  funny  story  about  Aunt  Judith,  she  inter- 
rupted him  and  changed  the  conversation  entirely.  She  did  not 
again  refer  to  his  home  life. 

As  they  were  returning  in  the  full  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
they  descried  in  front  of  them  the  figure  of  an  old  man  ;  he  was 
walking  painfully  and  making  poor  progress.  Carefully  dressed 
in  black  broadcloth,  he  wore  a  soft  felt  hat  of  a  shape  seldom  seen 
in  England. 

1 1  believe,'  said  Hilda  as  they  approached  him,  *  that  is  Signer 
Bruno.  Yes,  it  is.  Please  pull  up,  Christian.  We  must  give 
him  a  lift ! ' 

Christian  obeyed  her.  He  thought  he  detected  a  shade  of 
annoyance  in  Hilda's  voice,  with  which  he  fully  sympathised. 

On  hearing  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  the  old  man  looked  up  in 
surprise,  as  a  deaf  person  might  have  been  expected  to  do.  This 
movement  showed  a  most  charming  old  face,  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  white  hair  and  beard.  The  features  were  almost  perfect, 
and  might  in  former  days  have  been  a  trifle  cold,  by  reason  of 
their  perfection.  Now,  however,  they  were  softened  by  the  touch 
of  years,  and  Signor  Bruno  was  the  living  semblance  of  guileless- 
ness  and  benevolence. 

*  How  do  you  do,  Signor  Bruno  ?  '  said  Hilda,  speaking  rather 
loudly  and  very  distinctly.  '  You  are  back  from  London  sooner 
than  you  expected,  are  you  not  ?  ' 

'  Ah !  my  dear  young  lady,'  he  replied,  courteously  removing 
his  hat  and  standing  bareheaded.  *  Ah !  now  indeed  the  sun 
shines  upon  me.  Yes,  I  am  back  from  London — a  most  terrible 
place — terrible — terrible — terrible  !  As  I  walked  along  just  now 
I  said  to  myself:  "The  sun  is  warm,  the  skies  are  blue;  yonder 
is  the  laughing  sea,  and  yet,  Bruno,  you  sigh  for  Italy."  This  is 
Italy,  Miss  Hilda — Italy  with  a  northern  fairy  walking  in  it ! ' 

Hilda  smiled  her  quick  surprising  smile,  and  hastened  to 
speak  before  the  old  gentleman  recovered  his  breath. 
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s  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Sidney's  friend,  Mr.  Vellacott, 
Signor  Bruno ! ' 

Sidney's  friend,  Mr.  Vellacott,  was  by  this  time  behind  her. 
He  had  alighted,  and  was  employed  in  arranging  the  back  seat  of 
the  dog-cart.  When  Signor  Bruno  looked  towards  him,  he  found 
Christian's  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face  with  a  quiet  persistence  which 
might  have  been  embarrassing  to  a  younger  man.  He  raised  his 
hat  and  murmured  something  unintelligible  in  reply  to  the 
Italian's  extensive  salutation. 

4  Sidney  Carew's  friends  are,  I  trust,  mine  also ! '  said  Signor 
Bruno,  as  he  replaced  his  picturesque  hat. 

Christian  smiled  spasmodically  and  continued  arranging  the 
seat.  He  then  came  round  to  the  front  of  the  cart  and  made  a 
sign  to  Hilda  that  she  should  move  into  the  right-hand  seat  and 
drive.  Signor  Bruno  saw  the  sign,  and  said  urbanely : 

'You  will,  if  you  please,  resume  your  seat.  I  will  place 
myself  behind ! ' 

*  Oh,  no !     You  must  allow  me  to  sit  behind  ! '  said  Christian. 

4  But  why,  my  dear  sir?  That  would  not  be  correct.  You 
are  Mr.  Carew's  guest,  and  I — I  am  only  a  poor  old  Italian  run- 
away, who  is  accustomed  to  back  seats  ;  all  my  life  I  have  occupied 
back  seats,  I  think,  Mr.  VeH'cott.  There  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  aspire  to  better  things  now ! ' 

The  old  fellow's  voice  was  strangely  balanced  between  pathos 
and  a  peculiar  self-abnegating  humour. 

*  If  we  were  both  to  take  our  hats  off  again,  I  think  it  would 
be  easy  to  see  why  you  should  sit  in  front ! '  said  Christian  with 
a  laugh,   which,   although    quite   genial,   somehow   closed    the 
discussion. 

'Ah!'  replied  the  old  gentleman  with  outspread  hands. 
4  There  you  have  worsted  me.  After  that  I  am  silent,  and — I 
obey ! ' 

He  climbed  into  the  cart  with  a  little  senile  joke  about  the 
.stiffness  of  his  aged  limbs.  He  chattered  on  in  his  innocent, 
childish  way  until  the  village  was  reached.  Here  he  was  deposited 
on  the  dusty  road  at  the  gate  of  a  small  yellow  cottage  where  he 
had  two  rooms.  The  seat  was  re-arranged,  and  amidst  a  volley  of 
thanks  and  salutations,  Hilda  and  Christian  drove  away.  Presently 
Hilda  looked  up  and  said : 

4  Is  he  not  a  dear  old  thing  ?  I  believe,  Christian,  in  all  the 
various  local  information  I  have  given  you,  I  have  never  told  you 
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about  Signer  Bruno.  I  shall  reserve  lain  for  the  next  awkward 
pause  that  occurs.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Christian  quietly.     *  He  seems  very  nice.' 
Something  in  his  tone  seemed  to  catch  her  attention.     She 

half  turned  as  if  to  hear  more,  but  he  said  nothing.  Then  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  which  was  not  expressive  of  anything 
in  particular. 

*  Christian,'  she  said  gravely,  *  you  do  not  like  him  ? ' 
Looked  upon  as  a  mere  divination  of  thought,  this  was  very 

quick;  but  he  seemed  in  no  way  perturbed.  He  turned  and 
looked  down  with  a  smile  at  her  grave  face. 

*  No,'  he  replied.     *  Not  very  much.' 
« Why  ? ' 

'I  do  not  know.  There  is  something  wrong  about  him,  I 
think!' 

She  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  asked.  *  How  can  there  be  any- 
thing wrong  with  him — anything  that  would  affect  us,  at  all 
events  ? ' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  still  smiling. 

*  He  says  he  is  an  Italian  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  replied. 

1 1  say  he  is  a  Frenchman,'  said  Christian,  suddenly  turning 
towards  her.     *  Italians  do  not  talk  English  as  he  talks  it.' 
She  looked  puzzled. 

*  Do  you  know  him  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  No ;  not  yet.     I  know  his  face.     I  have  seen  it  or  a  photo- 
graph of  it  somewhere,  and  at  some  time.     I  cannot  tell  when  or 
where  yet,  but  it  will  come  to  me.' 

*  When  it  does  come,'  said  Hilda,  with  a  smile,  *  you  will  find 
that  it  is  someone  else.     I  can  assure  you  Signor  Bruno  is  an 
Italian,  and  beyond  that  he  is  the  nicest  old  gentleman  imaginable.' 

'  Well,'  replied  Christian.  '  In  the  meantime  I  vote  that  we 
do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  him.' 

The  subject  was  dropped,  and  not  again  referred  to  until  after 
they  had  reached  home,  when  Hilda  informed  her  mother  that 
Signor  Bruno  had  returned. 

'  Oh,  indeed,'  was  the  reply.  *  I  am  very  glad.  We  must  ask 
him  to  dinner  to-morrow  evening.  Is  he  not  a  nice  old  man, 
Christian  ? ' 

*  Very,'  replied  Christian,  almost  before  the  words  were  out  of 
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her  lips.  *  Yes,  very  nice.'  He  looked  across  the  table  towards 
Hilda  with  an  absolutely  expressionless  composure. 

During  the  following  day,  which  he  passed  with  Sidney  and 
Stanley  at  sea  in  a  little  cutter  belonging  to  the  Carews,  Christian 
learnt,  without  asking  many  questions,  all  that  Signer  Bruno  had 
vouchsafed  in  the  way  of  information  respecting  himself.  It  was 
a  short  story  and  an  old  one,  such  as  many  a  white-haired  Italian 
could  tell  to-day.  A  life,  income,  and  energy  devoted  to  a  cause 
which  never  had  much  promise  of  reward.  Failure,  exile,  and  a 
life  closing  in  a  land  where  the  blue  skies  of  Italy  are  known  only 
by  name,  where  Maraschino  is  at  a  premium,  and  long  black  cigars 
almost  unobtainable. 

Hilda  was  engaged  on  this  day  to  lunch  and  spend  the  after- 
noon with  Mrs.  Farrar,  at  Farrar  Court.  Molly  and  Christian 
were  to  drive  over  for  her  in  the  evening.  This  programme  was 
carried  out,  but  the  young  people  lingered  rather  longer  at  Farrar 
Court  listening  to  the  quaint  old-world  recollections  of  its  white- 
haired  hostess  than  was  allowed  for.  Consequently  they  were  late, 
and  heard  the  first  dinner-bell  ringing  as  they  drove  up  the  lane 
that  led  in  a  casual  way  to  their  home.  (This  lane  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  house.  It  turned  off  unobtrusively  from  the  high 
road  at  right  angles  with  the  evident  intention  of  leading  nowhere.) 
A  race  upstairs  ensued  and  a  hurried  toilet.  Molly  and  Christian 
met  on  the  stairs  a  few  minutes  later.  Christian  had  won  the 
race,  for  he  was  ready,  while  Molly  struggled  with  a  silver  necklace 
that  fitted  closely  round  her  throat.  Of  course  he  had  to  help 
her.  While  waiting  patiently  for  him  to  master  the  intricacies 
of  the  old  silver  clasp,  Molly  said": 

'  Oh,  Christian,  there  is  one  place  you  have  not  seen  yet. 
Quite  close  at  hand  too.' 

'  Ye — es,'  he  replied  absently,  as  he  at  length  fixed  the  clasp. 
4  There,  it  is  done ! ' 

As  he  held  open  the  drawing-room  door,  he  said ; 

*  What  is  the  place  I  have  to  see  ? ' 

Signer  Bruno,  who  was  seated  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  with 
Mrs.  Carew,  rose  as  he  heard  the  door  opened,  and  advanced  to 
meet  Molly. 

'  Porton  Abbey,'  she  said  over  her  shoulder  as  she  advanced 
into  the  room.  *  You  must  see  Porton  Abbey.' 

The  Italian  shook  hands  with  the  new-comers  and  made  a 
clever,  laughing  reference  to  Christian's  politeness  of  the  previous 
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day.  At  this  moment  Hilda  entered,  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
returned  Signor  Bruno's  courteous  salutation  Molly  turned 
towards  her. 

'  Hilda,'  she  said,  *  we  have  never  shown  Christian  Porton 
Abbey.' 

*  No,'  was  the  reply.     *  I  have  been  reserving  it  for  some 
afternoon  when  we  do  not  feel  very  energetic.     Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  get  inside  the  Abbey  now,  though.' 

*  Why  ?  '  asked  Christian  without  looking  towards  Hilda.     He 
had  discovered  that  Signor  Bruno  was  attempting  to  keep  up  a 
conversation  with  his  hostess,  while  he  took  in  that  which  was 
passing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.     The  old  man  was  seated, 
and  his  face  was  within  the  radius  of  light  cast  by  a  shaded  lamp. 
Christian,  who  stood,  was  in  the  shade. 

'  Because  it  is  a  French  monastery,'  replied  Molly.  '  Here,' 
she  added,  *  is  a  flower  for  your  coat,  as  you  say  the  button-hole  is 
warped  by  constant  pinning  in  of  stalks.' 

*  Thanks,'  he  replied,  stooping  a  little  in  order  that  she  could 
reach  the  button-hole  of  his  coat.    She  was  in  front  of  him,  directly 
between  him  and    Signor  Bruno ;    but  he   could   see   over   her 
head.     '  What  sort  of  monastery  is  it  ?  '  he  continued  conversa- 
tionally.    *  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  establishments  of 
that  sort  in  England.' 

Hilda  looked  up  rather  sharply  from  an  illustrated  newspaper 
she  happened  to  be  studying.  She  knew  that  he  was  not  adhering 
strictly  to  the  truth.  From  her  point  of  vantage  behind  the 
newspaper  she  continued  to  watch  Christian,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  him  she  realised, 
during  the  minutes  that  followed,  that  this  was  indeed  the 
brilliant  young  journalist  of  whose  fame  Farrar  had  spoken  as 
already  known  in  London. 

Signor  Bruno's  conversation  with  Mrs.  Carew  became  at  this 
moment  somewhat  muddled. 

*  There,  you  see,'  said   Molly  vivaciously,  *  we  endeavour  to 
interest  him  by  retailing  the  simple  annals  of  our  neighbourhood, 
and  his  highness  simply  disbelieves  us  ! ' 

'Not  at  all,'  Christian  hastened  to  add,  with  a  laugh.  'It 
simply  happened  that  I  was  surprised.  It  shall  not  occur  again. 
But  tell  me,  what  sort  of  monastery  is  it  ?  Dominican  ?  Fran- 
ciscan ?  Carmelite  ? ' 

'  Oh,  goodness !  I  do  not  know.' 
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*  Perhaps,'  said  Christian,  advancing  towards  the  Italian — 
c  Perhaps  Signer  Bruno  can  tell  us.' 

'What  is  that,  Mr.  Vell'cott  ? '  asked  the  old  gentleman, 
making  a  movement  as  if  about  to  raise  his  curved  hand  to  his 
ear,  but  restraining  himself  upon  second  thoughts. 

Hilda  noticed  that,  instead  of  raising  his  voice,  Christian 
spoke  in  the  same  tone  or  even  lower  as  he  said : 

*  We  want  some  details  of  the  establishment  at  Porton  Abbey, 
Signer  Bruno.' 

The  old  gentleman  made  a  little  grimace  expressive  of  disgust, 
at  the  same  time  spreading  out  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  some- 
thing hurtful. 

*  Ach  ! '  he  said,  *  do  not  ask  me.     I  know  nothing  of  such 
people,  and  wish  to  learn  no  more.     It  is  to  them  that  my  poor 
country  owes  her  downfall.     No,  no  ;  leave  them  alone.    I  always 
take   care    of    myself    against  —  against  —  what   you   say  —  ces 
gens-la  I ' 

Christian  awaited  the  answer  in  polite  silence,  and,  when 
Signer  Bruno  had  again  turned  to  Mrs.  Carew,  he  looked  across 
the  room  towards  Hilda  with  the  same  expression  of  vacant  com- 
posure that  she  had  noticed  on  a  previous  occasion.  The  accent 
with  which  Signor  Bruno  had  spoken  the  few  words  of  French  was 
of  the  purest  Parisian,  entirely  free  from  the  harshness  which  an 
Italian  rarely  conquers. 

After  dinner  Hilda  went  out  of  the  open  window  into  the 
garden  alone.  Christian,  who  had  seated  himself  at  a  small  table 
in  the  drawing-room,  did  not  move.  Sidney  and  his  mother  were 
talking  with  the  Italian. 

The  young  journalist  was  stooping  over  a  book;  a  vase  of 
flowers  stood  in  front  of  him,  but  by  the  movement  of  his  arm  it 
appeared  as  if  he  were  drawing  instead  of  reading.  Presently  a 
faint  low  whistle  came  from  the  garden.  Though  soft,  the  sound 
was  very  clear,  and  each  note  distinctly  given.  It  was  like  the 
beginning  of  a  refrain  which  broke  off  suddenly  and  was  repeated. 
Signor  Bruno  gave  a  little  start  and  a  quick  upward  glance. 

4  WThat  is  that  ? '  he  asked,  with  a  little  laugh,  as  if  at  the 
delicacy  of  his  own  nerves. 

*  Oh,'  replied  Mrs.  Carew,  '  the  whistle,  you  mean.  That  is 
our  family  signal.  The  children  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  each 
other  by  that  means  in  bygone  years.  I  expect  they  are  in  the 
garden  now,  and  wish  us  to  join  them.' 
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Mrs.  Carew  knew  that  Molly  was  not  in  the  garden,  but  in 
making  this  intentional  mistake  she  showed  the  wisdom  of  her 
kind. 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  said    Signer   Bruno,   *  that   the   air — the 
refrain,  one  might  call  it — is  familiar.' 

Christian  Vellacott  smiled  suddenly  behind  his  screen  of 
flowers,  but  did  not  move  or  look  up. 

*  I  expect,'  explained  Sidney,  *  that  you  have  heard  the  air 
played  upon  the  bugle.     It  is  the  French  "  retraite,"  played  by 
the  patrol  in  garrison  towns  at  night.' 

In  the  meantime  Christian  had  cut  the  fly-leaf  from  the  book 
before  him,  and,  after  carefully  folding  it,  he  placed  the  paper  in 
his  breast-pocket.  Then  he  rose  and  passed  out  of  the  open 
window  into  the  garden. 

Immediately  Signor  Bruno  asked  his  hostess  a  few  polite 
questions  regarding  her  guest — what  was  his  occupation,  how  long 
he  was  going  to  stay,  and  whether  she  did  not  agree  with  him  in 
considering  that  their  young  friend  had  a  remarkably  interesting 
face.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  old  gentleman  rose  and 
crossed  to  the  table  where  Christian  had  been  sitting.  There  was 
a  flower  there  which  he  had  not  seen  in  England  before.  Absently 
he  took  up  the  book  which  Christian  had  just  been  studying,  and 
very  naturally  turned  to  the  title-page.  The  fly-leaf  was  gone  ! 
When  he  laid  the  volume  down  again  he  replaced  it  in  the 
identical  position  in  which  he  had  found  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   CLUE. 

WHEN  Christian  left  the  drawing-room  he  walked  quickly  down 
the  moss-grown  path  to  the  moat.  Hilda  was  standing  at  the 
edge  of  the  dark  water,  and  as  he  joined  her  she  turned  and 
walked  slowly  by  his  side. 

4  You  are  a  most  unsatisfactory  person,'  she  said  gravely  after 
a  few  moments. 

He  looked  down  at  her  without  replying.  His  eyes  softened 
for  a  moment  into  a  smile,  but  his  lips  remained  grave. 

*  You  deliberately  set  yourself,'  she  continued,  '  to  shatter  one 
illusion  after  another.  You  have  made  me  feel  quite  old  and 
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worldly  to-night,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you  are  invariably 
right.  It  is  most  annoying.' 

Her  voice  was  only  half-playful.  There  was  a  shade  of 
sadness  in  it.  Christian  must  have  divined  her  thoughts,  for  he 
said : 

'  Do  not  let  us  quarrel  over  Signer  Bruno.  I  dare  say  I  am 
wrong  altogether.' 

She  looked  slowly  round.  Her  eyes  rested  on  the  dark 
surface  of  the  water,  where  the  shadows  lay  deep  and  still ;  then 
she  raised  them  to  the  trees,  clearly  outlined  against  the  sky. 

*  I  suppose  that  such  practical  matter-of-fact  people  as  you 
are  proof  against  mere  outward  influences.' 

'  So  I  used  to  imagine,  but  I  am  beginning  to  find  that 
outward  things  are  very  important  after  all.  In  London  it 
seemed  only  natural  that  everyone  should  live  in  a  hurry,  with 
no  time  for  thought,  pushing  forward  and  trying  to  outstrip  their 
neighbours ;  but  in  the  country  it  seems  that  things  are  different. 
Intellectual  people  live  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  even  dreamy  lives. 
They  get  through  somehow  without  seeing  the  necessity  for  doing 
something — trying  to  be  something  that  their  neighbours  cannot 
be — and  no  doubt  they  are  happier  for  it.  I  am  beginning  to  see 
how  they  are  content  to  go  on  with  their  uneventful  lives  from 
year  to  year  until  the  end  even  comes  without  a  shock.' 

*  But  you  yourself  would  never  reach  that  stage,  Christian.' 

*  No,  no,  Hilda.     I  can  understand  it  in  others,  but  for  me  it 
is  different.     I  have  tasted  too  deeply  of  the  other  life.     I  should 
get  restless ' 

*  You  are  getting  restless  already,'  she  interrupted  gravely, 
4  and  you  have  not  been  here  two  days ! ' 

They  were  interrupted  by  Sidney's  clear  whistle,  and  a  moment 
later  Molly  came  tripping  down  the  path. 

'  Come  along  in,'  she  said ;  'the  old  gentleman  is  going.  I 
was  just  stealing  away  to  join  you  when  Sidney  whistled.' 

When  Signor  Bruno  reached  his  home  that  evening,  he  threw 
his  hat  upon  the  table  with  some  considerable  force.  His  aged 
landlady,  having  left  the  lamp  burning,  had  retired  to  bed.  He 
sank  into  an  arm-chair  and  contemplated  the  square  toes  of  his 
own  boots  for  some  moments.  Then  he  scratched  his  head 
thoughtfully. 

*  Sacre  nom  d'un  chien ! '  he  muttered,  *  where  have  I  seen 
that  face  before  ?  ' 

7—2 
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Signer  Bruno  spoke  French  when  soliloquising,  which  was 
perhaps  somewhat  peculiar  for  an  Italian.  However  proficient  a 
man  may  be  in  the  mastery  of  foreign  tongues,  he  usually  dreams 
and  talks  to  himself  in  the  language  he  learnt  at  his  mother's  knee. 
He  may  count  fluently  in  a  strange  tongue,  but  he  invariably  works 
out  all  mental  arithmetic  in  his  own.  Likewise  he  prays — if  he 
pray  at  all — in  one  tongue  only.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
very  easy  to  swear  in  an  acquired  language.  Probably  our  fore- 
fathers borrowed  'each  other's  expletives  when  things  went  so 
lamentably  wrong  over  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Still  muttering  to 
himself,  Signer  Bruno  presently  retired  to  rest  with  the  remem- 
brance of  a  young  face,  peculiarly  and  unpleasantly  strong,  haunt- 
ing his  dreams. 

Shortly  after  Signor  Bruno's  departure,  Christian  happened  to 
be  left  alone  in  the  drawing-room  with  Hilda.  He  promptly 
produced  from  his  pocket  the  leaf  he  had  cut  from  a  book  earlier 
in  the  evening.  Unfolding  the  paper,  he  handed  it  to  her,  and 
said : 

*  Do  you  recognise  that  ? ' 

She  looked  at  it,  and  answered  without  hesitation— 

*  Signor  Bruno ! ' 

The  drawing  was  slight,  but  the  likeness  was  perfect.  The 
face  was  in  profile  and  the  reproduction  of  the  intelligent  features 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  lifelike  in  a  careful  portrait. 
Christian  replaced  the  paper  in  his  pocket. 

*  You  remember  Carl  Trevetz,  at  Paris,'    continued  he,    *  his 
father  belonged  to  the  Austrian  Embassy ! ' 

*  Yes,  I  remember  him  !  ' 

1  To-morrow  I  will  send  this  to  him,  simply  asking  who  it  is.' 

*  Yes, — and  then  ?  ' 

*  When  the  answer  comes,  Hilda,  I  will  write  on  the  outside  of 
the  envelope  the   name  that   you  will  find   inside — written  by 
Trevetz  ?  ' 

For  a  moment  she  looked  across  the  table  at  him  with  a  vague 
expression  of  wonder  upon  her  face. 

*  Even  if  you  are  right,'  she  said,  *  will  it  affect  us  ?     Will  it 
make  us  cease  to  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  ?  ' 

« I  think  so.' 

*  Then,'    she    said    slowly,    '  it    has    come.      You  remember 
now?' 

'Yes;  I  remember  now — but  it  may  be  a  mistake  yet.     I 
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would  rather  have  my  memory  confirmed  by  Trevetz  before  telling 
you  what  I  know — or  think  I  know — about  Bruno ! ' 

Hilda  was  about  to  question  him  further  when  Molly  entered 
the  room,  and  the  subject  was  perforce  dropped. 

The  next  morning  there  came  a  letter  for  Christian  from  Mr. 
Bodery.  It  was  short,  and  not  very  pleasant. 

'  Dear  Vellacott, — Sorry  to  trouble  you  with  business  so  early 
in  your  holiday,  but  there  has  been  another  great  row  in  Paris,  as 
you  will  see  from  the  papers  I  send  you.  It  is  hinted  that  the 
mob  are  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  influential  wire-pullers,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  were  armed  with  English  rifles  and 
bayonets  of  a  pattern  just  superseded  by  the  War  Office.  How 
these  got  into  their  hands  is  not  yet  explained,  but  you  will  readily 
see  the  gravity  of  the  circumstance  in  the  present  somewhat 
strained  state  of  affairs.  Several  of  the  "  dailies  "  refer  to  us,  as 
you  will  see,  and  express  a  hope  that  our  "  exceptional  knowledge 
of  French  affairs "  will  enable  us  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject.  Trevetz  is  giving  us  all  the  information  he  can  gather ; 
but,  of  course,  he  is  only  able  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
us.  He  hints  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  background 
somewhere,  and  that  a  strong  party  has  got  up  the  whole  affair — 
perhaps  the  Church.  We  must  have  something  to  say  (something 
of  importance)  next  week,  and  with  this  in  view  I  must  ask  you 
to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  go  to  Paris  on  receipt  of  a  tele- 
gram or  letter  from  me. 

*  Yours, 

<  C.  C.  BODERY.' 

Christian  folded  the  letter  and  replaced  it  in  the  envelope. 
Suddenly  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  latter.  Upon  the  back 
there  was  a  rim  round  the  adhesive  portion,  and  within  this  the 
glaze  was  gone  from  the  paper.  The  envelope  had  been  tampered 
with  by  a  skilful  manipulator.  If  Mr.  Bodery  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  inferior  stationery,  no  trace  would  have  been  left 
upon  the  envelope. 

Christian  slipped  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and,  glancing  round, 
saw  that  his  movements  had  passed  unobserved. 

'  Anything  new  ? '  asked  Sidney,  from  the  head  of  the  table. 

*  Well,  yes,'  was  the  reply.  '  There  has  been  a  disturbance  in 
Paris.  I  may  have  to  go  over  there  on  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
the  office ; '  he  stopped  and  looked  slowly  round  the  table.  Hilda's 
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attention  was  taken  up  by  her  plate,  upon  which,  however,  there 
was  nothing.  He  leant  forward  and  handed  her  the  toast-rack. 
She  took  a  piece,  but  forgot  to  thank  him.  *  I  am  sorry,'  he  con- 
tinued simply,  *  very  sorry  that  the  disturbances  should  have  taken 
place  just  at  this  time.' 

His  voice  expressed  natural  and  sincere  regret,  but  no  surprise. 
This  seemed  to  arouse  Molly's  curiosity,  for  she  looked  up  sharply. 

*  You  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  surprised,'  she  said. 

*  No,'  he  replied ;  *  I  am  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  you 
see.     I  knew  all  along  that  there  was  the  chance  of  being  sum- 
moned at  any  time.     This  letter  only  adds  to  the  chance — that 
is  all ! ' 

'  It  is  a  great  shame,'  said  Molly  with  a  pout.     '  I  am  sure 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  could  do  it  instead  of  you.' 
Christian  laughed  readily. 

*  I  am  sure  there  are,'  he  replied,  '  and  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  I  must  take  the  opportunities  that  fortune  offers.' 

Hilda  looked  across  the  table  at  him  and  noted  the  smile  upon 
his  lips,  the  light  of  energy  in  his  eyes.  The  love  of  action  had 
driven  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind. 

*  I  suppose,'  she  said,"  conversationally,  *  that  it  will  in  reality 
be  a  good  thing  for  you  if  the  summons  does  come.' 

'  Yes,'  he  replied,  without  meeting  her  glance;  'it  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  me.' 

4  Is  that  consolatory  view  of  the  matter  the  outcome  of  philo- 
sophy, or  of  virtue  ?  '  inquired  Molly  mischievously. 

*  Of  virtue,'  replied  Christian  gravely,  and  then  he  changed  the 
subject. 

After  breakfast  he  devoted  a  short  time  to  the  study  of  some 
newspaper  cuttings  inclosed  in  Mr.  Bodery's  letter.  Then  he 
suddenly  expressed  his  determination  of  walking  down  to  the 
village  post  office. 

*  I  wish,'  he  said,  '  to  send  a  telegram  and  to  get  some  news- 
papers which  have  no  doubt  come  by  the  second  post.     After  that 
you  will  be  troubled  no  more  about  my  affairs.' 

*  Until  a  telegram  comes,'  said  Hilda  quietly,  without  looking 
up  from  a  letter  she  held  in  her  hand.     She  received  one  daily 
from  Farrar. 

Christian  glanced  at  her  with  his  quick  smile. 
4  Oh,'  he  said,  '  I  do  not  expect  a  telegram.  It  is  not  so  serious 
as  all  that.     In  fact  it  is  not  worth  thinking  about.' 
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'  You  have  a  most  enviable  way  of  putting  aside  disagree- 
able subjects,'  persisted  Hilda,  (  for  discussion  at  a  vague  future 
period.' 

Christian  was  steadily  cheerful  that  morning,  imperturbably 
practical. 

'  That,'  he  said,  '  is  the  outcome — not  of  virtue — but  of  philo- 
sophy. Will  you  come  to  the  post  office  with  Stanley  and  me  ?  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  possible  household  duty  to  prevent  you.' 

Together  they  walked  through  the  peaceful  fields.  Stanley 
never  lingered  long  beside  them ;  something  was  for  ever  attract- 
ing him  aside  or  ahead,  and  he  ran  restlessly  away.  Christian 
could  not  help  noticing  the  difference  in  Hilda's  manner  when 
they  were  alone  together.  The  semi-sarcastic  badinage  to  which 
he  had  been  treated  lately  was  completely  dropped,  and  her  earnest 
nature  was  allowed  to  show  itself  undisguised.  Still  she  was  a 
mystery  to  him.  He  was  by  habit  a  close  observer,  but  her  chang- 
ing moods  and  humours  were  to  him  unaccountable.  At  times 
she  would  make  a  remark  the  direct  contradiction  of  which  was 
shining  in  her  eyes,  and  at  other  times  she  remained  silent  when 
mere  politeness  would  seem  to  demand  speech.  Who  knows  ? 
Perhaps  at  all  times  and  in  all  things  they  understood  each  other. 
When  their  lips  were  exchanging  mere  nothings — the  very  lightest 
and  emptiest  of  conversational  chaff — despite  averted  eyes,  de- 
spite indifferent  manner,  their  souls  may  have  been  drawn  toge- 
ther by  that  silent  bond  of  sympathy  which  holds  through  fair 
and  foul,  through  laughter  and  tears,  through  life,  and  beyond 
death. 

Christian  was  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  himself  to  become 
absorbed  by  any  passing  thoughts,  however  deep  they  might  be. 
His  mind  had  adapted  itself  to  the  work  required  of  it,  as  the 
human  mind  is  ever  ready  to  do.  No  deep  meditating  was 
required  of  it,  but  a  quick  grasp  and  a  somewhat  superficial  treat- 
ment. Journalism  is  superficial,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  it  must 
be  universal  and  immediate,  and  therefore  its  touch  is  necessarily 
light.  There  is  nothing  permanent  about  it  except  the  ceaseless 
throb  of  the  printing-machine  and  the  warm  smell  of  ink.  That 
which  a  man  writes  one  day  may  be  rendered  useless  and  worthless 
the  next,  through  no  carelessness  of  his,  but  by  the  simple  course 
of  events.  He  must  perforce  take  up  his  pen  again  and  write 
against  himself.  He  may  be  inditing  history,  and  his  words  may 
be  forgotten  in  twelve  hours.  There  is  no  time  for  deep  thought, 
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even  if  such  were  required.     He  who  writes  for  cursory  reading  is 
wise  if  he  writes  cursorily. 

Mr.  Bodery's  communication  in  no  manner  disturbed  Christian. 
He  was  ready  enough  to  talk  and  laugh,  or  talk  and  be  grave,  as 
Hilda  might  dictate,  while  they  walked  side  by  side  that  morning, 
but  she  was  strangely  silent.  It  thus  happened  that  little  passed 
between  them  until  they  reached  the  post  office.  There,  he  was 
formally  introduced  to  the  spry  little  postmistress,  who  looked  at 
him  sharply  over  her  spectacles. 

*  I  wish,  Mrs.  Chalder,'  he  said  cheerily,  as  he  scribbled  off  his 
message  to  Mr.  Bodery,  while  Hilda  made  friendly  overtures  to  the 
official  cat,  *  I  wish  that  you  would  forget  to  send  me  the  disagree- 
able letters,  and  only  forward  the  pleasant  ones.     There  was  one 
this  morning,  for  instance,  which  you  might  very  easily  have 
mislaid.    Instead  of  which  you  carefully  sent  it  rather  earlier  than 
usual  and  spoilt  my  breakfast.' 

His  voice  unconsciously  followed  the  swing  of  his  pencil.  It 
seemed  certain  that  he  was  making  conversation  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  entertaining  the  old  woman.  With  a  pleased  laugh 
and  a  shake  of  her  grey  curls  she  replied : 

'  Ah,  I  wish  I  could,  sir.  I  wish  I  could  burn  the  bad  letters 
and  send  on  only  the  good  ones — but  they're  all  alike  on  the  out- 
side. It's  as  hard  to  say  what's  inside  a  letter  as  it  is  to  tell  what's 
inside  a  man  by  lookin'  on  his  face/ 

*  Yes,'  replied  Christian,  reading  over  what  he  had  just  written. 
*  Yes,  Mrs.  Chalder,  you  are  right.' 

*  But  the  reason  of  your  letter  gettin'  earlier  this  morning  was 
that  Seen'yer  Bruno  said  he  was  goin'  past  the  Hall,  sir,  and  would 
just  leave  the  letters  at  the  lodge.     It  is  a  bit  out  of  the  carrier's 
way,  and  that  man  do  have  a  long  tramp  every  day,  sir.' 

'  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it,'  murmured  the  journalist,  without 
looking  up.  He  was  occupied  in  crossing  his  t's  and  dotting  his 
i's.  He  felt  that  Hilda  was  looking  at  him,  and  some  instinct  told 
him  that  she  saw  the  motive  of  his  conversation,  but  still  he  played 
his  part  and  wore  his  mask  of  carelessness,  as  men  have  done  be- 
fore women,  knowing  the  futility  of  it,  since  the  world  began.  She 
never  referred  to  the  incident,  and  made  no  remark  whatever  with 
a  view  to  his  doing  so,  but  he  knew  that  it  would  be  remembered, 
and  in  after  days  he  learnt  to  build  up  a  very  castle  of  hope  upon 
that  frail  foundation. 

Hilda  had  not  been  paying  much  attention  to  what  he  was 
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saying  until  Signer  Bruno's  name  was  mentioned.  The  old  man 
had  hitherto  occupied  a  very  secondary  place  in  her  thoughts.  He 
•was  no  one  in  her  circle  of  possibly  interesting  people,  beyond 
the  fact  of  his  having  passed  through  a  troubled  political  phase — a 
fighter  on  the  losing  side.  Now  he  had,  as  it  were,  assumed  a 
more  important  role.  The  mention  of  his  name  possessed  a  new 
suggestion ;  and  all  this,  forsooth,  because  Christian  Vellacott 
opined  that  the  benevolent  old  face  was  known  to  him. 

She  began  to  entertain  exaggerated  ideas  concerning  the  young 
journalist's  thoughts  and  motives.  Twice  had  she  obtained  a 
glimpse  into  the  inner  chamber  of  his  mind,  and  on  each  occasion 
the  result  had  been  a  vague  suggestion  of  some  mental  conflict, 
some  dark  game  of  cross-purposes  between  him  and  Signor  Bruno. 
Remembering  this,  she,  in  her  intelligent  simplicity,  began  to 
ascribe  to  Christian's  every  word  and  action  an  ulterior  motive 
which  in  reality  did  not  perhaps  exist.  She  noted  Christian's 
calm  and  direct  way  of  reaching  the  end  he  desired,  and  uncon- 
sciously she  yielded  a  little  to  the  influence  of  his  strength — an 
influence  dangerously  fascinating  for  a  strong  woman.  Her  strength 
is  so  different  from  that  of  a  man  that  there  is  no  real  conflict — it 
seeks  to  yield,  and  glories  over  its  own  downfall.  » 

After  paying  for  the  telegram,  Christian  took  possession  of  the 
bulky  packet  of  newspapers  addressed  to  him,  and  they  left  the 
post  office. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON  DUTCH  CANALS. 

THE  man  who  wants  a  hearty  laugh  may  be  counselled  to  take 
his  skates  into  Holland  and  spend  a  week  or  two  gliding  over  the 
canals  of  that  somewhat  dismal  land.  He  must,  of  course,  have  a 
taste  for  ice  in  the  first  place.  Further,  his  pleasure  is  more  likely 
to  be  assured  if  he  also  have  no  objection  to  gin,  extremely  cold 
beds,  and  female  faces  upon  which,  also,  he  will  but  seldom  be  able 
to  discover  a  single  beautiful  feature.  In  fact,  he  must  go  in 
the  mood  of  the  safe  philosopher  to  whom  it  is  all  one  whether 
he  suffers  or  enjoys,  and  to  whom  virtue  and  vice  are  the  equi- 
valents of  beauty  and  ugliness. 

We  all  know  that  Nature  is  a  very  fickle  personage.  The  man 
who  times  his  goings  and  his  comings  upon  a  forecast  of  her  moods 
is  sure  to  make  mistakes.  Only  once  in  a  hundred  times  may 
the  helpless  mortal  aim  deliberately  at  the  bull's-eye  of  the 
future,  and  anon  be  able  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  good 
fortune.  This  refers  especially  to  castles  of  hope  built  upon  ice. 
I  don't  know  how  a  mathematician  would  compute  the  odds 
against  the  likelihood  of  a  frost's  continuance ;  but  they  must 
be  crushing.  A  man  may  busy  himself  with  anticipations  and 
arrangements,  buy  new  skates  for  the  purpose,  and  set  off  glee- 
fully for  the  steam-packets  at  Harwich,  only  to  find  that  enter- 
taining little  seaport  saturated  with  a  tepid  drizzle.  I  know 
nothing  more  apt  to  induce  a  splenetic  frame  of  mind  than  such 
a  miscarriage  of  expectation. 

Yet  that  is  what  happened  to  the  writer  last  winter.  The 
consequence  was  that  I  withdrew  to  my  cabin  in  a  rage  and 
thrust  my  skates  heatedly  out  of  sight,  only  to  wake  in  the 
morning,  however,  to  realise  that  Nature  is  the  most  glorious 
trickster  under  the  sun.  For  the  sky  was  then  of  that  bewitching 
veiled  blue  which  in  winter  means  frost,  the  air  nipped  keen  when 
I  opened  the  porthole,  and  (loveliest  of  sights  !)  the  broad  Maas 
was  nearly  as  thick  with  ice  as  it  could  be,  and  the  crunching  of 
the  ship  through  the  midst  of  the  baby  '  bergs  made  the  sweetest 
of  music  for  a  skater's  ears.  Of  course,  this  last  might  have 
been  coincident  with  a  thaw.  But  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  not.  A 
glittering  lace  work  of  thin  ice  (the  work  of  the  past  night)  welded 
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block  to  block  where  the   previous  steamer  cut  its  way,  even 
as  we  were  cutting  ours. 

With  the  Fahrenheit  deck  thermometer  at  12  degrees  there 
seemed  no  doubt  about  the  portents.  The  red  noses  and  iced 
moustaches  and  ropes  which  enlivened  the  deck  fortified  hope 
yet  deeper.  And  so  I  was  soon  in  high  spirits,  and  quite  in  the 
humour  to  agree  with  the  young  Dutchman  (home-bound  for  the 
holidays)  who  walked  the  deck  with  me,  that  his  native  skates 
were  much  superior  to  mine.  He  was  an  agreeable  young  Dutch- 
man, and  I  regret  that  the  allurements  of  the  ice  prevented  me 
from  accepting  his  invitation  to  taste  the  sweets  of  Dutch  do- 
mestic life  in  his  family-circle  at  Amsterdam. 

Though  we  landed  in  Kotterdam  at  eleven  o'clock,  it  was  nearly 
nine  before  I  found  myself  in  Holland's  capital.  With  natural 
enthusiasm,  I  proposed  there  and  then  to  skate  twenty  miles  of 
the  way.  With  this  in  view,  I  alighted  from  the  train  at  Leyden — 
having  travelled  thus  far  alone  with  a  sardonic-looking  Jew,  whose 
nose  almost  curved  across  the  carriage  to  me — and  there  put  on 
my  skates  for  the  first  experience  of  Dutch  ice.  And  a  shocking 
experience  it  was.  It  was  by  this  time  an  ideal  winter's  afternoon, 
with  a  bow  of  fire-colour  in  the  west,  whither  the  sun  was  descend- 
ing, and  the  sky  overhead  a  pallid  turquoise  tint.  But  I  lost  my 
way  on  the  Leyden  waters,  and  went  to  and  fro  and  round  and 
round  the  town,  vainly  seeking  the  exit  towards  Haarlem.  The 
directions  I  received  were  of  the  ambiguous  order,  and  so  was  my 
knowledge  of  colloquial  Dutch.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
twilight  had  begun  ere  at  length  I  broke  into  the  country,  and 
saw  the  long  canal  before  me. 

There  was  another  obstacle.  The  wind  blew  from  the  north, 
and  mighty  strong.  It  seemed  folly  in  me  to  toil  against  this 
freezing  blast  during  the  early  watches  of  the  night.  Besides, 
the  ice  was  not  all  good.  Where  the  canal-boats  had  made 
their  last  effort  to  cut  themselves  loose  the  surface  was  vile  in  the 
extreme,  and  it  was  at  least  possible  I  might  split  my  skull  on  one 
of  these  edges,  and  be  at  the  time  miles  away  from  a  doctor  or  an 
undertaker.  Moreover,  I  became  so  consumedly  jealous  of  the 
pace  of  the  people  who  were  'coming  in  my  direction  (with  the 
wind  in  their  backs)  that  the  temptation  to  turn  grew  irresistible, 
And  so,  after  a  brief  pause  at  the  canvas  stall  of  a  dame  with  a 
blue-and-red  face  and  a  body  that  looked  like  a  bundle  of  shawls, 
I  jigain  pocfronted  Leyden,,  Its  spjres  rpge  d$rk|j  ggainst  the 
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lingering  light  of  the  cold  sky.  Warmed  by  the  dame's  coffee,  I 
shot  forward  with  exhilarating  speed.  I  even  succeeded  in 
catching  up  three  young  pastors  of  the  Church  whose  pace,  as 
they  hung  on  each  other's  coat-tails,  had  seemed  to  me  particularly 
offensive.  I  passed  them  like  a  rocket,  and  so  again  reached  the 
railway  station. 

The  following  night  in  the  Old  Bible  Hotel  of  Amsterdam  was 
very  bitter.  *  Of  course,'  my  young  Dutch  friend  on  the  boat  had 
observed,  '  you  will  go  to  the  Old  Bible.  It  has  a  great  attraction 
for  the  English.'  Accordingly  I  went.  But  I  do  not  advise 
others  to  follow  my  example,  unless  they  have  so  much  melody  in 
their  souls  that  the  nocturnal  chiming  of  the  Cathedral  bells  shall 
evoke  a  responsive  and  soothing  melody  within  them.  The 
Cathedral  tower  is  appallingly  close  to  the  hotel  back ;  and  on  its 
summit  are  two  dreadful  beings  of  metal,  who  clash  cymbals  and 
do  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  every  fifteen  minutes. 
Still,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  my  countrymen  frequent  a 
hotel  of  so  religious  a  character.  An  open  Bible  is  sculptured  in 
stone  over  the  portal,  and  the  waiters  seem  to  me  to  speak  with 
Scriptural  solemnity.  The  hotel  porter  has  patriarchal  manners, 
and  the  cook  has  a  great  idea  of  cooking  a  sole.  I  do  not,  in  short, 
wonder  that  my  countrymen  have  a  fondness  for  the  *  Old  Bible.' 
This  first  winter's  night  in  Holland  was  charmingly  cold.  I 
broke  the  bottom  of  my  water-bottle  in  trying  to  detach  it  from 
the  marble  slab,  to  which  it  had  frozen  affectionately.  I  wish  I 
could  add  that  the  liberated  fluid  itself  froze  as  soon  as  it  spilled, 
but  that  is  a  touch  truth  compels  me  to  deny  myself. 

Amsterdam  under  frost  is  not  lacking  in  picturesqueness. 
How  should  that  be  when  one  knows  that  there  are  about  as  many 
canals  as  streets  to  the  city?  It  was  very  diverting  to  see  the 
little  boys  and  girls  skating  to  school,  and  colliding  with  aggres- 
sive butcher-boys  having  meat-trays  on  their  heads.  The  rosy 
colour  of  the  cheeks  of  the  Amsterdam  young  ladies,  as  they  too 
sped  up  and  down  the  more  select  canals  (swept,  and  furnished 
with  chairs  for  th'eir  sweet  service),  also  proved  a  feature  of 
attraction  I  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for.  I  grieve  from  the  heart 
to  add  that,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  charm  of  these  damsels  consisted 
in  their  youth,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  they  moved  their 
feet.  These  latter  might  have  been  smaller ;  but  they  were,  no 
doubt,  designed  not  to  put  out  of  countenance  the  irregular 
noses  and  very  large  ears  which  seem  a  characteristic  of  Dutch 
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maidens  and  Dutch  matrons  alike.  I  imagine,  however,  that 
their  hearts  are  built  to  the  standard  of  their  bodies,  which  may 
well  atone  for  any  external  deficiency  of  comeliness. 

The  famous  harbour  of  the  capital  was,  of  course,  clogged  '  to 
the  rimes.'  Looking  over  its  spacious  waterway,  whether  towards 
the  Zuyder  Zee  or  Zaandam,  the  prevalent  stillness  of  the  big 
steamers  which  studded  it  was  very  remarkable.  Some  of  them 
snorted  now  and  then,  as  if  to  proclaim  their  disgust  with  the 
frost;  but  it  was  futile  rebellion.  The  icy  wind  was  adding 
decimals  of  an  inch  to  the  thickness  of  the  harbour's  jacket  every 
minute.  It  soon  strung  my  moustache  with  icicles  when  I 
essayed  to  speed  towards  Zaandam — that  celebrated  village  where 
Peter  the  Great  put  on  the  masquerade  of  a  mechanic. 

It  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  to  skate  against  the  wind  in 
the  direction  of  Zaandam ;  and  though  the  distance  is  but  seven 
miles,  an  hour  was  none  too  much  for  it.  The  low  banks  of 
the  river  were  simply  no  protection.  Its  regiments  of  wind- 
mills might,  had  they  been  amassed,  have  served  as  a  fine,  if 
limited,  stockade.  But  set  along  the  reedy  shores  one  by  one,  like 
sentinels,  they  were  only  haunting  irritations.  The  whirl  of  their 
sails  seemed  to  get  at  the  brain  by  way  of  the  salt  wind,  and  to 
make  one's  ideas  and  thoughts  whirl  in  sympathy. 

There  was  an  ice-carnival  at  Zaandam — as  everywhere  else  in 
Holland,  and  apparently  upon  every  day  in  the  week.  The  little 
town  swarmed  with  Amsterdamers  who  had  skated  over.  Its 
chief  hotel,  by  the  harbour-side,  fumed  with  red  beefsteaks  (a 
I'Anglaise,  as  they  conceived  it) ;  and  young  men  and  maidens 
sat  side  by  side  at  their  sanguinary  repasts,  their  feet  still  studded 
with  the  beloved  curves.  The  demand  for  bocks  was  incessant. 
Outside,  too,  the  excitement  was  immense.  Banners  fluttered  from 
Venetian  masts,  and  energetic  gentlemen  were  conducting  the 
heats  of  racing  competitors — the  candidates  being  stolid,  fat  boys, 
who,  when  they  stumbled  and  fell,  bounced  afresh  into  perpen- 
dicularity as  if  they  were  things  of  india-rubber. 

Peter  the  Great's  House  is  not  much  to  see.  It  is  a  mere  hut 
in  a  back  street.  The  inscription  on  it,  *  Nothing  is  too  small 
for  the  great  man,'  ought  to  be  a  huge  comfort  to  conscientious 
tailors.  One  fancies  that  the  opposite  maxim,  *  Nothing  is  too 
great  for  the  small  man,'  has  had  quite  its  share  of  verification  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  green,  wooden  villas  of  the  little 
town,  with  their  quaint  names  (*  Eefreshment,'  '  Leisure,'  *  Happi- 
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ness,'  and  the  like),  interest  more  than  Peter  the  Great's  House. 
And  the  subtle  eyes  of  certain  ladies  within  the  villas,  -who  sat 
at  their  windows  with  their  thoughts  upon  the  passers-by, 
were  more  suggestive  than  aught  else  in  Zaandam.  The  Dutch 
wife  has,  I  should  think,  the  smartest  arrangement  of  outside 
mirrors  to  minister  to  her  curiosity  of  any  other  kind  of  European 
spouse. 

The  return  to  Amsterdam,  with  the  wind  three  points  out  of 
four  behind,  was  lovely.  It  was  now  that  I  perceived  why  the 
stumpy  little  Dutch  boys  wore  such  very  roomy  trousers.  The 
rascals  used  them  as  sails,  and  a  pretty  figure  of  fun  they  were  as 
they  scudded  at  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  with  their  hands  to 
their  unmentionables,  but  never  a  smirk  on  their  faces.  There's 
no  boy  in  all  creation  so  engagingly  in  grim  earnest  as  the  Dutch 
boy.  I  imagine  as  soon  as  he  can  read  he  takes  very  much  to 
heart  the  sober  but  encouraging  messages  of  the  moral  copybook. 
Whatever  he  does,  he  means  it  to  be  well  done.  That  makes  him 
the  most  fascinating  absurdity  to  be  found  anywhere.  If  he  does 
not  die  an  East  India  millionaire  or  a  leading  butter  merchant,  it 
will  not  be  his  fault. 

But  one  must  not  stay  in  Amsterdam  to  get  the  true  flavour 
of  a  Dutch  winter.  The  snow  and  the  ice  alike  there  soon  acquire 
the  conventional  grimy  hue  we  know  so  well.  The  people,  too, 
though  with  a  strong  individuality,  have  a  touch  of  cosmopoli- 
tanism in  their  manners  which  is  commonplace.  The  thing  to 
do,  therefore,  is  to  skate  right  away  to  Friesland — the  home,  say 
the  Frieslanders,  of  the  cleverest  skaters  in  the  world.  It  is  an 
innocent  little  brag,  and  they  may  well  be  forgiven  for  it.  But 
after  the  winter  of  1890-1  they  will  be  fain  to  remember  the 
names  of  Donoghue  and  Smart,  the  American  and  the  Fenman 
who  crossed  the  Channel  to  cut  the  combs  of  their  choicest  pro- 
fessionals. The  Frieslanders  seemed  really  quite  at  a  loss  for 
language  (strong  language)  adequate  enough  to  express  their 
amazement,  with  Donoghue  in  particular,  when  in  December, 
1890,  at  Heerenveen,  he  gave  them  an  exhibition  of  his  craft.  It 
was  only  after  two  or  three  glasses  of  gin  that  they  could  rise  fully 
to  the  occasion. 

For  my  part  I  travelled  north  by  train,  and  learnt  to  my  cost 
how  bad  are  the  cheap  cigars  with  which  the  average  Dutchman 
is  content  to  regale  himself.  The  nearer  we  got  to  Leeuwarden 
(Friesland's  capital),  the  worse  grew  the  cigars,  or  I  fancied  itc 
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And  as  no  one  dreamed  of  admitting  even  an  eyelet  of  the  outer 
air  into  the  car,  and  there  were  just  seven  cigars  going  all  the  way, 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  inside  may  be  imagined. 

The  conversation  en  route  from  Gelderland  was  scrupulously 
local — in  other  words,  it  centred  on  ice  and  icemen.  I  charmed 
my  companions  by  giving  them  my  Sheffield  skates  to  serve  as  a 
text  for  their  further  remarks.  These  articles  were  evidently  as 
acceptable  a  topic  to  them  as  is  Mr.  Glad  stone  to  the  travelling 
Briton  in  our  own  little  island. 

Leeuwarden  is  a  bright  little  red-bricked  town  having  a  good 
many  pleasant  houses  with  graduated  facades.  For  the  man  who 
wants  butter  or  beasts  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  earthly  paradise. 
The  number  of  the  latter  and  the  pounds  of  the  former  here  sold 
in  public  market  per  annum  are  astounding.  The  sleek  butter 
and  beast  merchants  themselves  inhabit  assuming  villas  in  a 
quarter  of  their  own,  and  from  the  outside,  even  in  winter,  the 
glimpses  of  the  tropical  plants  and  nicknacks  of  their  villas  were 
very  alluring. 

As  it  happened,  I  was  in  Friesland  when  the  great  inter- 
national skating  contest  was  about  to  be  brought  off  at  Heeren- 
veen,  some  miles  south.  It  was  due  to  this  that  the  table  d?hote 
was  so  very  crowded.  One  evening  I  found  myself  sandwiched 
between  a  skating  champion  and  a  correspondent  for  the  Field. 
The  worthy  master  of  the  hotel  carved  in  state  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  counted  his  guests  with  evident  satisfaction.  In  my 
ignorance  I  had  fancied  Friesland  might  prove  a  trifle  barbarous 
in  matters  gastronomic.  But  at  Leeuwarden  it  was  not  so.  True, 
with  the  roast  mutton  they  served  roast  chestnuts  in  a  butter- 
boat ;  the  beefsteaks  were  almost  as  crude  as  those  Bruce  of  Abys- 
sinia ate  cut  from  the  living  cow;  stewed  pears  accompanied 
boiled  fowl ;  and  the  pudding  seemed  built  upon  a  basis  of  liquorice. 
These,  however,  are  trivial  eccentricities,  and  I  gladly  proclaim 
that  it  is  impossible  to  starve  in  the  land. 

In  the  villages  whither  I  sped  on  skates  things  were  natu- 
rally at  a  less  luxurious  pitch.  But  bread-and-cheese  and  ginger- 
bread were  never  lacking  at  the  little  canal-side  inns ;  and  of  tho 
national  schnapps  there  seemed  no  end.  One  does  not  in  England 
like  to  think  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  tossing  off  a  thimbleful  of 
neat  gin  every  hour  or  so.  Yet  that  is  what  I  did,  the  gin? 
selling  woman  generally  standing  by  with  her  red  hands  on  her 
yielding  sides  and  a  (Urn,  Dutch  sort  of  menacing  expression,  orj 
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her  face  the  while.  The  genial  cold  and  the  brisk  exercise 
fostered  the  appetite  for  strong  drink,  and  were,  of  course,  a  bar  to 
the  likelihood  of  intoxication. 

The  days  were  the  same,  one  after  the  other.  A  frost  of  some 
five-and-twenty  degrees  during  the  night.  At  half-past  eight  the 
waiter  entered  my  bedroom  with  a  jug  of  hot  water,  wherewith  to 
thaw  the  ice  of  the  wash-hand  basin.  At  nine  a  crowd  of  hungry, 
vigorous  gentlemen  trifled  lustily  with  the  rolls  and  cheese,  the 
butter,  sausages,  and  raw  ham  which  adorned  the  breakfast-table. 
While  they  ate  they  quarrelled  over  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
latest  skating  competition,  and  protested  one  against  another  that, 
under  fair  conditions,  they  could  severally  beat  the  various  cham- 
pions. By  half-past  nine  or  earlier  I  was  at  the  canal-side,  either 
sitting  on  a  chair  hired  for  a  farthing,  or  the  gunwale  of  an  im- 
prisoned boat,  and  boring  my  boots  in  the  presence  of  rosy-cheeked 
boys  and  girls  and  phlegmatic  old  folks  who  did  not  spare  their 
tongues.  Then  off  and  away  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  across  the 
miles  of  flat  country,  with  nothing  in  sight  but  fields  of  snow  and 
windmills — with,  perhaps,  the  shining  vane  of  a  saddle-backed  or 
spired  church  here  and  there  in  the  distance.  It  depended  upon 
times  and  seasons  whether  or  no  I  had  the  canal  much  to  myself. 
On  a  Leeuwarden  market-day  it  was  by  no  means  so.  All  sorts 
of  traffic  was  then  brought  into  the  town  by  way  of  the  ice.  It 
became  quite  annoying.  Strings  of  round-faced  maidens,  their 
heads  a-glitter  with  the  silver  skull-caps  fashion  tyrannically  puts 
on  them,  and  all  with  their  mouths  extended  in  paroxysms  of 
laughter;  followed  by  strings  of  stalwart  youths  in  black  coats 
and  fur  caps,  and  with  their  eyes  fast  riveted  upon  the  lithe 
forms  and  agile  ankles  of  the  girls  in  front — these  were  not  at  all 
objectionable  passengers.  But  when  it  came  to  huge  trollies 
laden  with  sheep,  or  calves,  or  furniture,  or  cheese,  and  being 
pushed  by  a  couple  of  broad-backed  peasants  as  if  their  lives 
depended  upon  a  pace  of  a  mile  in  five  minutes,  then  one  felt  dis- 
posed to  be  vexed.  The  vans  cut  deep  ruts  in  the  ice,  and 
altogether  interfered  with  the  ease  and  security  of  one's  own 
speed.  Yet  it  was  impossible  long  to  suffer  irritation  in  this 
invigorating  air.  And  so  the  villages  ran  by,  and  a  twenty-mile 
run  was  merely  a  whet  for  the  enjoyment  of  gin  and  a  cigar  in  the 
interval :  one  of  my  table  companions  at  Leeuwarden  was  wont  to 
run  five-and-twenty  miles  before  breakfast ;  but  he  showed  excep- 
tional energy. 
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Soon,  however,  the  golden  sun  glided  beneath  the  horizon-line, 
and  the  intenser  cold  of  night  came  on.  You  would  suppose  that 
this  was  the  time  to  be  hermetically  sealed  within  doors,  or  to  be 
devoted  to  table  d'hote  toils.  But  it  was  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively so.  Some  of  the  runs  that  stay  in  my  memory  with  the 
vividest  glamour  of  romance  upon  them  are  those  I  made  in  the 
strong  clear  light  of  moon  and  stars.  One  Sunday  evening  I 
remember  in  particular,  between  Groningen  and  Assen.  There 
had  been  a  festival  of  some  kind  in  Assen,  and  troops  of  men  and 
maids  came  against  me.  But  somehow  we  never  collided.  The 
ice  was  superb  ;  there  was  no  wind.  The  feet  seemed  to  go  for 
miles  without  an  effort.  Thus  it  went  on  for  an  hour,  with  the 
occasional  dip  under  a  bridge,  but  no  cessation  of  these  speeding 
companies.  The  snow-bound  landscapes  were  held  in  a  steely 
glow  with  a  faint  iridescent  purple  over  them ;  and  the  silver 
headgear  of  the  maidens  (who  sang  hymns  and  much  else  to  the 
sliding  of  their  feet)  caught  the  moonlight  at  a  distance,  and 
bandied  it  from  side  to  side  with  the  frolicsomeness  of  fairies  in 
a  witching  dell. 

Nor  was  Leeuwarden  itself  without  picturesqueness  after  dark. 
The  stiff  figures  of  little  boys  could  be  seen  moving  up  and  down 
the  frozen  courses.  From  the  green  cabins  of  the  heavy  boats, 
fast  clasped  in  the  ice,  lights  and  voices  proceeded.  It  was 
nothing  to  the  hardy  Dutchman  and  his  brood  that  they  were 
eating  their  supper,  and  afterwards  to  sleep  in  the  heart  of  an 
iceberg.  On  either  side  of  the  chief  waterways  the  trim  outline 
of  the  snipped  trees  was  marked  with  white  tricking  of  hoar 
frost.  High  behind  the  houses  with  the  step-wise  fronts  a  fat 
spire  might  be  seen  mounting  like  a  black  giant  towards  the 
pellucid  stars.  The  chiming  of  bells  now  and  again  broke  over 
the  canals,  the  snow-bound  open  spaces,  and  the  red  house-fronts. 
One  could  fancy  it  came  from  the  stars  themselves. 

Of  the  three  provinces  of  Friesland,  Grroningen,  and  Drenthe, 
through  which  I  skated,  I  think  the  last,  which  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  reputed  the  poorest,  pleased  me  most.  Not  that  it 
could  boast  of  much  in  the  way  of  scenery.  But  its  far-extending 
heaths  and  its  comparative  loneliness  gave  one  the  impression  of 
being  in  a  world  apart  from  the  workaday  world.  For  miles  I 
held  converse  with  no  human  being,  nor  saw  signs  of  one.  A 
lovely  violet  haze  hung  over  the  snow  upon  the  russet  heather. 
An  occasional  raven  or  a  couple  of  magpies  plucking  dolefully  at 
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the  straw-coloured  reeds  by  the  canal  banks  were  the  only  living 
creatures  of  any  kind  in  sight. 

I  confess  I  did  not  make  this  little  tour  with  any  idea  of 
acquiring  knowledge  by  the  way.  But  the  mind  will  pick  up 
crumbs  of  that  sort  despite  the  best  endeavours  to  gag  and  blind 
it.  I  learnt  thus  involuntarily  that  in  impoverished  Drenthe,  if 
you  wish  to  show  yourself  a  man  comme  il  faut,  and  accomplished 
in  the  ways  of  the  town,  you  must  ask  for  your  gin  as  *  the  gen- 
tleman' or  'the  Englishman.'  It  does  not  seem  much  of  a 
compliment  to  incarnate  this  noxious  spirit  in  a  person  of  my 
nationality.  But  I  am  convinced  there  is  more  of  compliment 
than  insult  in  the  whim.  *  An  English  future '  is  another 
phrase  which  in  the  northern  provinces  implies  all  manner  of 
good  things.  To  send  a  married  couple  from  the  altar  with  such 
a  blessing  upon  their  heads  is  equivalent  to  wishing  them  the 
best  of  good-fortune  in  this  world — and  I  hope  the  next  also. 

Indeed,  it  is  odd  to  find  how  the  Frieslanders  seem  'to  cotton' 
to  us  rather  than  to  the  orthodox  Dutchman  of  the  south.  Their 
own  dialect  has  more  affinity  with  our  speech  than  has  classical 
Dutch;  and  it  is  a  common  tale  that  the  English  East- 
countrymen  can  make  themselves  sufficiently  understood  in 
Friesland  without  the  least  acquaintance  with  Dutch  grammar 
and  dictionaries.  It  is  an  agreeable  proof  that  this  home  of  our 
forefathers  even  yet  keeps  a  warm  nook  of  recognition  in  its 
heart  for  us. 

More  than  once,  in  conversation  with  these  Northerners,  I  was 
startled  by  the  extremely  bitter  way  in  which  they  signified  their 
distaste  for  their  neighbour,  Germany.  I  dare  say  our  diplomatists 
in  Parliament  Street  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  notions,  sentimental  or  otherwise,  of  these 
broad-shouldered  fellows.  It  is  just  possible,  too,  that  in  Berlin 
their  animosity  is  not  felt  as  an  intolerable  burden.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  intensity.  The  old  passion  for  indepen- 
dence still  exists  in  Friesland  and  Qroningen.  The  men  talk  of 
going  to  Holland  when  they  go  to  Amsterdam ;  it  hurts  their 
pride  to  remind  them  that  we  outsiders  consider  them  as  much  a 
part  of  Holland  as  Rotterdam  or  Haarlem.  Some  day  they  mean 
to  be  other  than  they  are.  It  seems  a  little  ridiculous  to  hint  at 
an  eventual  division  of  so  infinitesimal  a  kingdom  as  that  of 
Holland ;  but  the  idea  is  fostered  in  many  minds  by  no  means 
unhinged  by  the  mischievous  levers  of  anarchy  and  injudicious 
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Socialism.  As  for  neighbour  Germany,  if  the  Emperor  William 
should  in  the  near  future  attempt  to  stretch  his  borders  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  I  am  told  the  dykes  will  be  down  long  ere  his 
soldiers  can  get  a  day's  march  beyond  the  Ems.  The  northern 
provinces  breed  men  of  impressive  patriotism,  and  they  will  stand 
no  nonsense  from  any  one  except  their  own  dear  burgomasters. 

But  a  subject  of  such  gravity  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  one's  winter  pastime  in  Holland.  When  one's  skates  are 
on,  it  is  much  more  to  the  point  that  the  frost  shall  hold  than 
that  by-and-by  Friesland  may  become  a  republic.  And  hold  it 
did  famously  during  the  memorable  winter  of  1890-1,  even  as  it 
then  began  much  earlier  than  usual.  And  so  I  skated  from  the 
capital  of  one  province  to  the  capital  of  the  next,  until  I  reached 
Zwolle,  where  it  behoved  me  to  take  the  train  and  hurry  back  to 
England. 

I  had  not  even  time  in  Zwolle  to  inspect  (though  it  might  not 
have  been  possible)  the  half- skeleton  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  which 
is  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  town.  It  was  exhumed  in  1472 
from  the  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  immortal 
author  of  the  '  Imitation '  lived  more  than  threescore  placid  years 
of  the  ninety-two  he  passed  upon  the  earth. 

Nowhere  in  Holland  are  the  villas  more  pretty,  in  a  doll's- 
house  way,  than  here  at  Zwolle.  Even  as  I  saw  them,  with  their 
little  ponds  and  fountains  all  congealed,  and  snow  deep  among 
the  shrubs  and  trees  no  taller  than  my  shoulder,  and  piled  high 
on  the  heads  of  the  stucco  statues  of  nymphs  and  goddesses  set 
among  the  little  trees  and  shrubs,  there  was  something  very 
attractive  about  them.  But  in  summer  they  must  be  surpassingly 
seductive.  Then  the  dear  Dutch  wife  will  drink  her  tea  in  the 
doll's  arbour  between  the  pond  and  the  palings  of  the  high-road, 
and  there  she  will  receive  her  guests  with  self-conscious  pride  but 
ready  courtesy.  It  must  on  a  moonlight  night  be  an  awkward 
place  for  billing  and  cooing,  unless  the  rest  of  the  world  agree  to 
keep  themselves  asleep.  And  even  then  the  white  statues  only 
an  arm's  length  away  cannot  but  have  a  disturbing  influence,  and 
the  pond,  with  its  ducks  and  one  swan,  is  so  near  that  there  is 
menace  of  drowning  in  its  uncanny  glitter. 

The  Dutch  are  all  incongruous  people.  I  was  convinced  of  it 
when  on  the  Flushing  boat  a  gentleman  from  Arnhem  complained 
of  the  confusing  politeness  of  English  manners. 
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THIS  is  a  time-honoured  institution,  and  one  which  assumes 
various  forms,  according  to  the  customs  and  circumstances  of 
different  counties  and  districts.  There  are  tenants  and  tenants. 
There  is  the  gentleman-farmer  of  modern  growth — not  the  man 
who  used  formerly  to  go  by  that  name,  and  was  only  the  old 
yeoman  writ  genteel,  but  the  man  who,  being  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  has  taken  to  farming  as  a  profession,  and  who,  as  he  rents 
his  land  from  a  proprietor,  is  necessarily  a  tenant-farmer.  Such 
a  one  as  this,  however,  is  very  likely  to  be  as  well  born,  as  well 
bred,  and  as  well  educated  as  his  landlord,  and,  if  invited  to  his 
house  at  all,  would  be  invited  to  his  ordinary  parties,  to  meet  the 
clergy  and  gentry  of  his  county.  He  would  belong,  in  fact,  to 
what  is  called  *  county  society,'  and  though  he  very  likely  might 
be  asked  to  a  tenants'  ball,  it  would  not  be  because  he  was  a 
tenant.  He  may  stand  aside,  therefore,  for  the  present.  Next 
to  him  comes  the  best  kind  of  farmer  of  the  old-fashioned  type 
— the  occupier  of  a  large  farm,  well-to-do  in  spite  of  agricultural 
depression,  fairly  well  educated  according  to  the  standard  of 
middle-class  education  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  not  coarse  or 
vulgar  or  even  strongly  provincial  in  his  talk,  possessing  some 
acquaintance  with  the  light  literature  of  the  day,  and  very  likely 
a  prominent  member  of  his  chamber  of  agriculture.  He 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  distinction  between 
his  own  order  and  the  gentry.  But,  if  he  has  several  sons,  he 
probably  intends  to  make  a  gentleman  of  one  of  them  at  least, 
and  perhaps  sends  him  to  a  university.  His  daughters  are  often 
pretty,  refined,  and  ladylike  girls,  who  might  easily  be  taken  for 
ladies  in  any  company,  as  far  as  manners  and  appearance  are  con- 
cerned. Still  the  distinction  aforesaid  exists,  and  if  the  farmer's 
family  do  not  accept  it  as  a  law  of  nature  quite  as  readily  as  Mrs. 
Poyser  did,  they  do  not  rebel  against  it,  or  feel,  I  think,  in  the 
slightest  degree  galled  by  it.  Whether  such  a  man  as  this,  with 
his  wife  and  daughters,  would  be  invited  to  a  tenants'  ball  or  not 
would  depend,  perhaps,  on  the  position  of  his  landlord  and  the 
general  stamp  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  the  former 
were  a  man  of  very  large  estate,  or  a  peer  of  the  realm,  the  die- 
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tance  between  himself  and  tenants  of  this  class  might  be  suffi- 
ciently great  to  prevent  them  from  feeling  that  they  were 
demeaning  themselves  by  accepting  such  an  invitation.  And 
perhaps,  if  there  were  plenty  of  them,  the  guests  might  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  such  men.  Under  other  circumstances,  our 
typical  man,  while  not  high  enough  in  the  social  scale  to  mix 
familiarly  with  'the  quality,'  might  be  too  high  to  accept  the 
poorer  class  of  tenants — some  of  them  little  above  the  peasantry — 
the  steward,  the  gamekeeper,  and  the  gardener,  as  the  society  in 
which  he  would  naturally  be  expected  to  take  his  place.  Does  he 
not  dine  with  the  attorney  who  has  taken  the  large  red-brick 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  village  ?  Were  not  his  daughters  the 
belles  of  the  dance  given  by  the  doctor's  wife  at  Pilbrough,  and 
have  they  not  played  lawn  tennis  and  talked  over  the  last  new 
novel  with  the  curate  himself  ?  I  can  fancy  the  class  of  farmers 
I  am  thinking  of  taking  some  such  view  of  the  question,  and  also 
their  landlords  feeling  a  little  difficulty  about  asking  them  to  a 
tenants'  ball,  where  the  majority  of  the  guests  would  be  people  of 
a  lower  grade.  But  with  a  step  or  two  lower  down  the  ladder 
the  difficulty  vanishes  at  once,  and  we  come  to  a  stratum  neither 
about  whom  nor  by  whom  are  any  such  scruples  entertained. 

I  can  just  remember  tenants'  balls,  however,  where,  I  think, 
some  such  mixture  as  the  above  may  have  been  witnessed.     But 
that  is  a  long  time  ago,  before  the  more  refined  and  educated 
farmer  of  the  present  day  had  emerged  from  the  ruck,  or  when, 
at  all  events,  he  was  a  rara  avis  in  terris ;  and  I  can  also  remem- 
ber a  merry-making  very  much  like  that  described  in  'Adam  Bede  ' 
when   Arthur   Donnithorne    came   of  age.      I  remember    some 
farmers'  daughters  in  our  village,  delicate-looking  girls,  who  were 
exceptionally  well  educated  for  the  dark  ages,  and  possessed  a 
good  deal  of  natural  refinement  besides,  though  they  often  scrubbed 
the  floor.     I  remember  them,  I  say,  dressed  for  the  evening  dance 
in  white  dresses  well  made  and  well  got  up,  their  hair  very  nicely 
done,  their  gloves  and  boots  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  in  per- 
sonal appearance  quite  eclipsing  many  young  ladies  of  my  ac- 
quaintance.    These  girls,  I  think,  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
dancing  with  the  upper  servants  at  the  House  or  with  farmers' 
sons  in  a  much  humbler  position  than  their  own.     I  do  not  mean 
dancing  with  them  as  the  Lady  Marias  and  Lady  Isabellas  might, 
descending  from  their  thrones  for  the  occasion,  but  quite  as  if 
they  were  proper  companions  for  them.     I  doubt  if  they  would 
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do  so  now.  Time  and  fate  have  borne  hardly  on  the  hall  and  the 
manor-house  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  crown  of  the  territorial 
aristocracy  no  longer  sparkles  as  it  used  to  do,  and  girls  such  as  I 
have  described  would  scarcely  regard  such  a  party  either  as  a  very 
great  honour  or  a  very  great  pleasure,  much  less  as  a  treat  to  be 
looked  forward  to  the  whole  year  round.  Still,  customs,  habits, 
and  traditions  change  very  slowly  even  now  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  though  the  cream  of  the  tenant-farmer  class  in  particular 
districts  may  be  slightly  holding  aloof  from  these  annual  festivi- 
ties, that  is  all.  The  tenants'  ball  still  flourishes  as  a  real  rural 
institution — long  may  it  flourish  ! — and  in  certain  <  sheltered 
situations '  preserves  much  interesting  local  colouring. 

There  are  many  parts  of  England  in  which  large  farms  are 
still  the  exception,  and  the  tenants  still  remain  in  a  station  of 
life  inaccessible  to  the  social  ambitions  which  occasionally  disturb 
their  wealthier  brethren.  These  are  the  places  in  which  to  see 
the  tenants'  ball  to  perfection ;  for  here  it  is  still  a  high  treat, 
and  the  girls  at  all  events  look  forward  to  it  as  the  Scotch  farmer 
looked  forward  to  the  Abbotsford  hunt.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
such,  and  have  always  enjoyed  them  greatly.  The  majority  of  the 
tenants  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  I  have  now  more  particu- 
larly in  view  are  holders  of  farms  ranging  from  thirty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  acres.  The  men  make  no  attempt  to  ape  the  manners 
or  the  costume  of  gentlemen,  nor  the  women  those  of  ladies. 
From  this  it  must  not  be  understood  that  there  is  anything 
clownish  or  uncouth  in  either  sex.  They  have  the  very  great 
advantage  of  not  feeling  themselves  in  a  false  position,  which  is 
not  always  the  case  with  the  superior  class  of  agriculturists  who 
are  just  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  squirearchy,  and  the  result 
is  that,  like  the  peasantry  themselves,  they  possess  a  good  deal 
of  that  ease,  simplicity,  and  self-possession  which  are  the  marks 
of  the  highest  good-breeding.  The  young  men  are  not  in  the 
least  degree  either  '  bumptious '  or  presuming,  or  desirous  of  -being 
taken  for  anything  but  what  they  are ;  and  a  ball  made  up  of  such 
a  company  as  this,  and  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  adies  of  the 
House  and  their  guests,  with  perhaps  the  clergyman's  daughters 
and  a  few  of  the  other  neighbours,  has  the  charm  not  only  of 
novelty  but  of  piquancy. 

But  it  is  time  we  struck  up.  We  must  suppose  the  House 
party  to  have  dined  half  an  hour  sooner  than  usual,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  be  on  the  scene  of  action  by  nine  o'clock.  After  dinner 
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and  coftee  we  are  all  marshalled  in  the  drawing-room,  and  form 
into  procession  in  the  same  order  as  for  dinner.  Thence  we  are 
led  through  various  narrow  passages  flagged  with  stone  and  under 
old  low  arches,  once  the  cloisters  of  a  religious  house,  to  the 
tenants'  hall — not  the  servants'  hall,  but  one  designed  exclusively 
for  the  tenantry,  for  these  and  similar  occasions — at  the  entrance 
to  which  a  large  party  is  drawn  up  on  either  side  to  receive  us. 
As  we  pass  through  the  doorway  the  band  strikes  up  something 
cheerful  and  jubilant,  and  continues  playing  till  we  reach  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  which  is  the  place  of  business.  Here  we 
repose  for  a  few  minutes,  which  give  one  time  to  survey  the 
apartment.  It  is  a  large  well-proportioned  room  with  an  immense 
stone  fireplace,  and  a  fire  to  correspond  blazing  in  the  huge 
grate.  It  is  rather  prettily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  such 
flowers  as  may  be  had  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  for  the  tenants' 
ball  of  course  takes  place  about  Christmas,  and  on  this  particular 
occasion  the  snow  was  lying  a  foot  deep.  But  the  human  orna- 
ments of  the  room  were  the  most  interesting.  I  had  been  here 
about  seven  years  before,  and  noticed  a  change  in  the  attire  of  the 
male  part  of  the  company.  Very  few,  if  any,  had  risen  to  any 
kind  of  evening  dress,  but  they  all  wore  white  gloves,  which  they 
had  not  done  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  altogether  looked 
smarter  and  better  set  up  than  I  remembered  them.  The  young 
ladies  were  many  of  them  nicely  and  neatly  dressed — almost  all 
in  good  taste,  with  nothing  glaring  or  incongruous.  And  these, 
be  it  remembered,  were  not  the  daughters  of  large  farmers  such 
as  I  have  described  before,  with  opportunities  of  studying  the 
dress  and  manners  of  'real  ladies.'  They  were  most  of  them  girls 
in  a  humble  station  of  life.  I  think  there  must  have  been  some 
labourers'  daughters  among  them,  but  they  were  all  thoroughly 
*  nice  ; '  and  as  dark  eyes  and  hair  and  clear  pale  complexions  were 
common  among  them,  they  really  looked  very  pretty  in  their 
white  frocks  and  blue  or  pink  ribbons.  Many  of  them  had  walked 
three  or  four  miles  through  the  snow  to  be  present  at  the  dance, 
carrying  their  bundles  with  them,  and  being  allowed  to  dress  in 
the  housekeeper's  room.  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  many  of 
them  had  to  walk  home  again  when  the  ball  was  over,  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  next  morning.  Whether  their  partners  took 
the  trouble  to  walk  or  ride  to  inquire  how  they  fared  I  don't  know ; 
I  myself  had  to  leave  for  London  the  day  after.  But  there  were 
one  or  two  whom  I  would  willingly  have  seen  again. 
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It  appears  to  be  etiquette  on  these  occasion?,  at  all  events 
where  the  tenants  belong  to  the  class  of  small  farmers  whom  I 
have  described,  for  the  upper  servants — the  heads  of  departments, 
as  I  may  call  them — to  take  precedence  of  the  tenants.  Thus, 
in  the  ball  just  commencing,  I  found  that  the  head  keeper,  the 
head  gardener,  the  butler  and  the  steward,  were  decidedly  the 
leaders  of  the  room,  and  the  gentlemen  with  whom  the  ladies  of 
the  house  were  more  particularly  expected  to  dance.  Mindful  of 
this  high  position,  feeling  that  the  public  eye  was  upon  them, 
and  conscious  that  greatness  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights, 
these  excellent  men  made  a  point  of  plunging  more  gallantly, 
kicking  out  more  vigorously,  and  whjsking  their  partners  in  the 
air  more  energetically  than  anybody  else  in  the  room,  as  who 
should  say,  *  Ladies,  if  you  want  to  know  what  real  dancing  is, 
you  must  come  to  the  middle  classes  »  fter  all.'  But  I  am  antici- 
pating. The  first  dance  is  just  being  arranged.  The  lady  of  the 
house  notifies  her  gracious  intention  of  opening  the  ball  with  the 
gamekeeper.  The  other  officials  are  duly  introduced  to  her  lady 
guests ;  some  from  London,  who  have  never  seen  the  thing 
before,  seeming  to  enjoy  it  immensely.  The  gentlemen  pick 
their  partners  as  they  please.  The  farmers,  young  and  old,  pair 
off;  the  band  strikes  up,  and  the  ball  begins. 

I  found  in  time  it  didn't  signify  in  the  least  whether  you 
knew  anything  about  the  dance  in  which  you  were  expected  to 
join  or  not.  The  girls  were  quite  satisfied  to  get  a  gentleman  for 
a  partner,  and  the  more  they  had  to  push  him  about  the  better 
they  liked  it.  But  I  did  not  discover  all  this  at  once ;  and  in 
consequence  lost  the  chance  of  dancing  with  one  or  two  dark-eyed 
damsels  whose  looks,  as  I  approached  them,  said  as  plainly  as 
words,  had  I  not  been  too  dull  to  understand  them  at  the  moment, 
4  I'm  disengaged,  do  ask  me  ! '  I  thought  it  would  never  do  for 
one  of  the  *  swells '  who  wore  evening  dress,  and  for  all  they  knew 
might  be  *a  lord  too' — as  one  of  them  naively  said  to  me  on 
another  occasion,  after  apologising  for  calling  me  '  sir ' — to  be 
ignorant  of  anything  which  he  undertook  to  do.  But  I  was  quite 
wrong,  and  I  have  several  times  since  regretted  my  lost  oppor- 
tunities— a  loss  entirely  due  to  my  own  stupidity.  The  first 
dance  was  a  species  of  country  dance,  and  this  I  managed  to  learn 
readily  enough.  It  was  a  survival  of  the  old  morrice-dance ;  each 
couple  holding  a  handkerchief  across,  which  the  next  couple 
ducked  under,  doing  the  same  good  office  in  turn  for  those  behind 
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them,  and  so  on  down  to  the  end  of  the  room.  The  effect  of  this 
dance,  when  perfectly  performed,  is  very  good.  If  the  dancers  keep 
time,  and  go  through  their  evolutions  gracefully,  the  wavy  move- 
ment produced  all  along  the  line  by  the  alternative  stooping  and 
rising  again  is  very  pretty  indeed.  But  to  see  it  in  perfection  I 
think  there  should  be  an  admixture  of  coloured  silk  handkerchiefs 
among  the  white  ones ;  a  few  crimson,  blue,  and  green  scarves 
floating  over  the  dancers'  heads  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  whole.  Those  who  pride  themselves  on 
doing  the  thing  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  chant  all  the 
while  the  following  mystic  lines,  which  may  have  been  heard  in 
these  old  halls  for  centuries : 

This  is  it  and  that  is  it, 

And  this  is  morrice-dancing  ; 
My  poor  father  broke  his  leg 

As  it  was  a-chancing. 

The'origin  of  the  word  'morrice'  is  said  to  be  Moorish;  and  it 
is  curious  that,  in  Hone's  '  Everyday  Book,'  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  leader  and  director  of  the  morrice-dancers  on  May-day  was,  in 
parts  of  Wales,  called  the  '  cadi.'  In  the  same  magazine  of  anti- 
quities we  also  find  the  following  verses  : 

The  lords  of  castles,  mansions,  towns,  and  towers 
Rejoiced  when  they  beheld  the  farmer's  flourish  ; 

And  would  come  down  into  the  summer  bowers 
To  see  the  country  gallants  dance  the  morrice. 

The  '  farmer's  flourish '  I  think  I  have  already  described. 
That  was,  no  doubt,  how  poor  father  broke  his  leg.  But  the  lords 
aforesaid  would  have  rejoiced  still  more,  I  think,  had  they  seen 
this  flourish,  as  I  did,  in  the  polka  and  schottische,  particularly 
the  latter.  My  partner  and  I  will  sit  down  in  a  corner  here  and 
watch  them.  See  this  couple  coming  round  now :  it  is  the  par- 
son's daughter — a  particularly  graceful  and  elegant  girl  and  a 
beautiful  dancer — on  the  arms  of  a  stalwart  woodman,  whose  well- 
polished  boots,  albeit  of  the  stoutest,  white  Berlin  gloves,  black 
suit  and  well-combed  hair,  show  what  pains  he  has  taken  to 
prepare  himself  for  ladies'  society.  Here  they  come — give  them 
plenty  of  room.  It  is  wonderful  how  well  the  man  dances,  in 
spite  of  his  prancing.  With  head  bent  down  and  knees  nearly 
touching  his  nose,  to  impart  more  emphasis  to  the  step,  he  reminds 
one  irresistibly  of  a  Shetland  pony.  At  each  turn  he  swings  his 
partner  clean  off  her  legs — winning,  by  this  bold  and  manly  style 
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of  action,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  whole  room.  There 
are  some  among  them,  however,  who,  while  equally  robustious, 
are  not  equally  agile.  Observe  that  square-built,  rather  weather- 
beaten  gentleman,  in  a  black  suit,  blue  bird's-eye  tie,  and  lace-up 
boots.  He  is  dancing  with  a  pretty  but  delicate-looking  partner, 
for  whom  he  is  evidently  rather  too  much.  But  he  cannot 

*  flourish '  like  the  last  mentioned.     He  doesn't  appear  to  bend 
his  ankles  at  all,  but  brings  his  foot  flat  upon  the  floor  every 
time  with  a  thud  that  is  heard  above  all  other  sounds.     The  lady 
is  soon  obliged  to  retire,  and  her  place  is  taken  by  a  buxom  lass 
who  is  obviously  prepared  to  dance  down  her  partner  in  his  turn, 
if  the  music  only  lasts  long  enough. 

I  have  already  said  something  about  the  female  part  of  the 
company,  but  they  are  worthy  of  something  more  still.  Though 
the  district  in  which  the  ball  was  given  was  a  purely  agricultural 
one,  and  the  work  of  many  of  these  girls  must  have  taken  them  a 
great  deal  out  of  doors,  I  was  struck  with  the  total  absence  of 
anything  like  coarseness,  or — if  I  may  be  pardoned  such  a  word — 

*  blowsiness  '  in  their  countenances.     Few  or  none  of  them  were 
unduly  florid,  and  the  prevailing  type  of  face   showed  a  some- 
what pale,  clear  complexion,  indicative  rather  of  sedentary  than  of 
active  open-air  industry ;  yet  most  of  them  milked  the  cows,  and 
very  likely  fetched  them  home.     I  was  introduced  to  one  very 
pretty-looking  girl  in  white  muslin,  who  might  have  been  another 
Hetty  Sorel,  and  who,  I  was  informed,  was  the  best  cheese-maker 
in  that  division  of  the  county.     She  was  very  demure  and  very 
silent ;  and  I  could  get  little  out  of  her  beyond  *  yes,  sir,'  and  '  no, 
sir.'     I  think  it  was  the  morrice-dance  I  danced  with  her ;  but 
another  one,  to  which  till  then  I  had  been  a  total  stranger,  known 
as  '  Circassian  circles ' — they  did  not  call  it  *  succles '  at  the  Abbey 
— seemed  to  be  the  great  vehicle  for  larking  and  romping.     I  de- 
clined partaking  in  this  amusement  on  the  score  of  ignorance, 
recollecting  how  I  came  to  grief  in  the  lancers ;  but,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  I  need  not  have  troubled  myself  on  that  score. 
It  was  all  one  to  the  young  ladies,  so  long  as  they  got  one  of  the 
house-party  for  a  partner.     I  cannot  describe  '  Circassian  circles,' 
except  by  saying  that  they  were  round  and  square,  and  all  over  the 
place  at  the  same  time,  and  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
large  party  at  Hampton  Court  all  trying  to  get   through   the 
labyrinth  at  once. 

But  the  marvel  to  nie  and  many  others  of  the  visitors  was  how 
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these  girls  and  men  had  even  learned  to  dance  at  all  as  they  did. 
Dancing  of  this  kind  doesn't  come  by  nature  any  more  than  frac- 
tions or  the  rule  of  three,  so  feelingly  referred  to  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  Montagu  Williams.  It  is  not  yet  taught  in  Board  Schools, 
though  I  dare  say  it  will  be  very  shortly  ;  in  which  case,  no  doubt, 
the  peasantry  will  have  their  own  county  balls,  and  throw  the  ex- 
pense upon  the  rates.  But  they  have  not  entered  this  Terpsi- 
chorean  paradise  as  yet ;  and  it  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me 
how  they  ever  come  to  know  the  steps  and  figures,  which  seem  to 
be  just  as  familiar  to  them  as  they  are  to  the  most  finished  pupil 
who  ever  left  a  genteel  seminary  for  young  ladies.  I  have  men- 
tioned Hetty  Sorel.  I  have  often  wondered  what  she  danced 
with  Arthur  Donnithorne,  and  where  Adam  Bede  learned  to 
dance.  Of  course  I  know  the  traditional  old-fashioned  village 
dance,  and  mine  own  eyes  have  seen  it.  There  is  no  great  art  in 
that.  It  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  from 
mother  to  daughter,  probably  from  the  days  of  the  Druids.  It 
consists  only  in  the  lady  and  her  partner  standing  opposite  to  each 
other  and  keeping  time  to  the  music  with  their  feet  for  a  certain 
number  of  beats,  then  twirling  round  as  in  a  quadrille,  and  begin- 
ning again.  There  is,  of  course,  room  for  originality  in  the  way 
this  beating  time  is  done.  One  rustic  may  exhibit  much  greater 
elasticity  of  muscle  than  another,  lift  his  feet  higher,  curve  his 
knees  wider,  and  point  his  toes  more  sharply.  There  is  the  same 
difference,  no  doubt,  among  the  lady  performers,  only  the  petti- 
coat— that  sad  leveller — hides  it  all  from  view.  Bat  the  basis  is 
the  same  all  round,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  dancing- 
master  is  required  here.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  all  ball-room  dances — polkas,  waltzes,  gallops, 
quadrilles,  lancers — finds  its  way  into  sequestered  rural  regions, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  instruction  the  youth  of 
either  sex  can  have  had  beyond  nature  and  tradition ;  and  the 
amount  of  *  gestic  lore  '  preserved  by  these  last  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  proficiency  exhibited  at 
the  tenants'  ball.  I  have  heard  of  the  double  shuffle,  from  which 
I  have  been  led  to  infer  that  there  must  also,  somewhere  in  crea- 
tion, te  a  single  shuffle,  and  if  I  am  right  in  this  conjecture,  then 
I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  village  dance  above  described 
is  that  performance.  But  there  was  nothing  so  barbarous  as  this 
at  the  tenants'  ball,  nor  did  we  even  have  reels  or  hornpipes  : 
dances  which  in  some  parts  of  England  have,  I  think,  been  kept 
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up  among  the  peasantry.  Whether  they  were  thought  not  polite 
enough,  or  whether  they  were  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  the 
evening,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  while  we  remained  in  the  room 
the  most  ceremonious  formalities  prevailed.  Instead  of  bowing  to 
each  other  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  dance,  these  decorous 
young  people  went  through  that  ceremony  at  the  beginning  of 
every  figure.  At  a  particular  chord  in  the  music  the  lady  made  a 
low  curtsey  and  the  gentleman  a  low  bow,  stretching  out  his  right 
leg  behind  him  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  it  would  reach.  This 
ceremony  was  never  omitted,  and  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
evening. 

I  did  not  observe  many  t  gay  grandsires  '  among  the  company, 
but  there  were  plenty  of  goodly  dames  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty, 
evidently  as  much  bent  on  having  their  share  of  the  evening's 
amusement  as  the  youngest  kitten  of  the  party.  Nor  did  they 
experience  any  dearth  of  partners.  I  remember  one  healthy,  rosy- 
faced  old  lady,  who  I  think  danced  every  dance,  *  Circassian  circles ' 
included,  and  seemed  as  little  tired  as  any  of  them  when  she  had 
done.  It  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  scene.  The  large  fire  of  logs 
lighted  up  the  old  room  with  a  hearty  glow,  though  not  pleasant 
to  stand  with  your  back  to  it  in  a  quadrille.  The  voices  were 
neither  loud  nor  rough,  and  the  faces  of  all  alike  denoted  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  entertainment.  But  time  is  drawing  on.  I 
have  two  more  dances  before  me :  one  with  the  daughter  of  the 
village  laundress,  a  skilful  artiste  of  great  local  repute,  whose 
own  muslin  was  the  best  advertisement  she  could  have  had ; 
another  with  the  keeper's  wife,  an  important  person  to  conciliate, 
if,  as  I  am,  you  are  addicted  to  shooting.  These  engagements 
being  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  I  see  that  the  procession  in  which  we 
had  entered  the  room  is  being  gradually  reformed,  and,  taking  my 
place  in  it,  wait  till  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  when  we  all  march 
out  again  in  due  order,  but  not  amid  the  same  silence  as  before. 
Uproarious  cheering  sets  in  as  soon  as  our  host  reaches  the  door- 
way, the  band  plays  '  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,'  and  the 
whole  party,  tenants,  workmen,  and  servants,  sing  this  celebrated 
ditty  at  the  top  of  their  voices  till  the  last  couple  of  'gentlefolks ' 
have  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  when  they  turn  again  to  the 
fantastic  toe — I  cannot  call  it  light — and  the  mirth  grows  fast 
and  furious.  The  departure  of  the  great  folks  is  the  signal  for 
the  younger  servants,  who  have  been  sitting  in  the  gallery  with 
the  musicians,  to  descend  into  the  arena  and  enjoy  their  share  of 
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the  festivities.  On  they  come  with  a  rush,  housemaids  and 
kitchenmaids,  footmen  and  grooms — and  no  doubt  this  infusion  of 
new  blood,  combined  with  the  absence  of '  the  governor,'  in  the 
shape  of  the  drawing-room  party,  tends  to  bring  about  a  scene  of 
more  noisy  merriment  than  we  had  witnessed.  But  it  was  never, 
I  was  informed,  carried  to  any  objectionable  length. 

Our  own  party  retrace  their  steps  to  the  dining-room,  where 
another  big  fire  is  ablaze,  and  '  champagne  and  a  chicken '  revives 
the  exhausted  energies  of  the  sinking  fair  ones,  who  have  borne 
themselves  so  gallantly  through  a  trial  of  no  ordinary  severity. 

We  were  all  in  bed,  I  should  think,  by  half-past  one,  but  the 
revellers  whom  we  had  left  behind  us,  luckily  out  of  hearing  of  the 
guest-chambers,  kept  it  up  till  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  some  of  them  had  to  walk  the  same  distance  home  as  they 
had  done  the  previous  afternoon.  I  found  out  this  from  the 
keeper  the  next  morning,  who  rather  reluctantly,  I  thought,  walked 
round  with  me  for  a  few  hours  to  get  some  rabbits.  It  was  a 
miserable  day  :  a  good  deal  of  snow  had  fallen  during  the  week, 
and  a  thaw  had  begun  in  the  night,  so  that  the  ground  was  now 
everywhere  covered  with  half-melted  snow,  and  whitey-brown  slush, 
with  a  drizzle  in  the  air  besides!  It  is  needless  to  say  we  didn't 
shoot  much.  Fancy  coming  out  into  such  a  morning  as  this  just 
as  it  was  getting  light,  after  dancing  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  with 
a  walk  of  three  or  four  miles  before  one  !  All  the  *  shay  carts '  in 
the  neighbourhood  couldn't  accommodate  such  a  host,  and  some 
of  the  girls,  I  suppose,  had  to  walk  as  well  as  the  men.  Some  of 
them  I  know  had  to  be  up  at  seven  o'clock  that  morning  *  to 
churn.'  But  enthusiasm  such  as  theirs  would  make  light  of 
mountains,  much  more  a  mile  or  two  of  wet  snow. 

So  ended  the  last  tenants'  ball  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  believe  that  all  the  jollity  and  gaiety  which  it  ex- 
hibited, and  all  the  good  feeling  which  seemed  to  exist  between 
the  host  and  his  guests,  were  not  only  apparent  but  real.  There 
was,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  neither  servility  nor  hypocrisy  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  male  guests,  nor  forwardness  nor  pertness  in  the 
female.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  good  manners  displayed 
by  all  alike ;  and  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  girls,  equally  free 
from  either  silliness  or  awkwardness,  spoke  volumes  for  their 
bringing  up,  whoever  might  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it.  I  saw 
no  giggliDg>  no  Ogling>  no  vulgarity  of  any  kind.  And  the  pre- 
sence of  eight  or  ten  ladies  and  gentlemen,  though  it  might  have 
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acted  as  some  little  restraint  upon  them,  would  not  have  made 
them  different  from  what  they  really  were.  I  know  not  to  what 
extent  the  depression  of  agriculture  may  have  affected  entertain- 
ments of  this  kind.  The  effect  of  it  on  country  life  is  visible  in 
more  ways  than  one.  But  wherever  the  social  conditions  of  the 
agricultural  classes  render  it  easy  and  natural  for  landlords  to  show 
their  tenants  this  species  of  hospitality,  I  hope  the  good  custom 
will  be  kept  up.  It  secures  the  women,  and  little  Mr.  Perker 
could  tell  us  what  that  means.  It  brings  all  classes  together 
much  more  closely  than  any  dinner,  or  concert,  or  tea-drinking 
could  do,  and  the  people  like  it  better.  The  women  care  little  for 
a  dinner,  to  which  perhaps  they  are  not  invited.  The  men  care 
as  little  for  a  concert,  and  much  less  for  tea  and  plum-cake. 
A  dance  meets  all  their  views.  The  farmer's  son  can  get  ale, 
and  even  a  glass  of  port  wine,  the  daughter  can  get  music  and 
singing,  either  at  home  or  among  their  own  friends ;  but  it  is 
not  every  day  that  the  one  can  dance  with  a  countess,  or  the  other 
with  a  lord ;  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy  there  is  every  reason 
for  multiplying  rather  than  diminishing  such  gatherings  as  the 
tenants'  ball. 
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IT  is  an  error  of  youth  to  despise  parrots  for  their  much  talking. 
Loquacity  isn't  always  a  sign  of  empty-headedness,  nor  is  silence 
a  sure  proof  of  weight  and  wisdom.  If  Von  Moltke  knew  how 
to  hold  his  tongue  in  six  separate  languages,  Napoleon  on  the 
other  hand  was  an  incessant  tattler ;  and  is  it  not  recorded  of 
Macaulay  as  a  peculiar  feat  that  on  one  memorable  occasion  he 
treated  the  company  to  'several  brilliant  flashes  of  silence?' 
Need  I  cite  once  more  Coleridge's  famous  friend  who  opined  of 
baked  dumplings,  'Them's  the  jockeys  for  me?'  Need  I  pair 
Cato  and  Wellington,  those  taciturn  souls,  with  Pericles,  Demos- 
thenes, Cicero,  Pitt,  and  Mirabeau?  Are  the  silent  Spartans,  who 
enriched  the  world  with  the  adjective  laconic,  more  generally 
esteemed  for  their  intellectual  qualities  than  the  talkative 
Athenians,  ever  eager  to  hear  or  to  say  some  new  thing,  who 
endowed  it  only  with  Attic  salt  ?  No,  no  ;  let  us  get  rid  of  such 
Puritan  prepossessions.  Silence  is  not  always  or  necessarily 
golden;  for  its  chief  prophet  has  himself  sung  its  praises  in 
twenty-four  volumes  octavo  of  close  small  pica,  which  form  his 
main  title  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  If  he'd  taken  his  own 
advice  and  practised  what  he  preached,  he'd  be  remembered  now 
at  Ecclefechan  alone  as  an  indifferent  stone-mason  who  mended 
the  auld  brig  and  built  a  new  wall  round  the  U.  P.  school-house. 

Biologists,  for  their  part,  know  better  than  that.  By  common 
consent,  they  rank  the  parrot  group  as  the  very  head  and  crown 
of  bird  creation.  Not,  of  course,  because  pretty  Poll  can  talk  (in 
a  state  of  nature,  parrots  only  chatter  somewhat  meaninglessly  to 
one  another),  but  because  the  group  display  on  the  whole,  all 
round,  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence,  of  cleverness,  and  of 
adaptability  to  circumstances  than  any  other  birds,  including 
even  their  cunning  and  secretive  rivals,  the  ravens,  the  jackdaws, 
the  crows,  and  the  magpies. 

What  are  the  efficient  causes  of  this  exceptionally  high 
intelligence  in  parrots  ?  In  the  words  of  the  young  man  to 
Father  William  in  the  immortal  parody,  *  What  makes  them 
so  awfully  clever  ? '  Well,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  I  believe,  was 
the  first  to  point  out  the  intimate  connection  that  exists 
throughout  the  animij  world  between  mental  development 
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and  the  power  of  grasping  an  object  all  round  so  as  to  know 
exactly  its  shape  and  its  tactile  properties.  The  possession  of  an 
effective  prehensile  organ — a  hand  or  its  equivalent — seems  to  be 
the  first  great  requisite  for  the  evolution  of  a  high  order  of 
intellect.  Man  and  the  monkeys,  for  example,  have  a  pair  of 
hands  ;  and  in  their  case  one  can  see  at  a  glance  how  dependent 
is  their  intelligence  upon  these  grasping  organs.  All  human  arts 
base  themselves  ultimately  upon  the  human  hand  ;  and  even  the 
apes  approach  nearest  to  humanity  in  virtue  of  their  ever-active 
and  busy  little  fingers.  The  elephant,  again,  has  his  flexible 
trunk,  which,  as  we  have  all  heard  over  and  over  again,  usque  ad 
nauseam,  is  equally  well  adapted  to  pick  up  a  pin  or  to  break  the 
great  boughs  of  tropical  forest  trees.  (That  pin,  in  particular,  is 
now  a  well-worn  classic.)  The  squirrel,  once  more,  celebrated  for 
his  unusual  intelligence  when  judged  by  a  rodent  standard,  uses 
his  pretty  little  paws  as  veritable  hands,  by  which  he  can  grasp  a 
nut  or  fruit  all  round,  and  so  gain  in  his  small  mind  a  clear  con- 
ception of  its  true  shape  and  properties.  Throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  generally,  indeed,  this  correspondence,  or  rather  this 
chain  of  causation,  makes  itself  everywhere  felt:  no  high  intelli- 
gence without  a  highly  developed  prehensile  and  grasping  organ. 
Perhaps  the  opossum  is  the  very  best  and  most  crucial  in- 
stance that  could  possibly  be  adduced  of  the  intimate  connection 
which  exists  between  touch  and  intellect.  For  the  opossum  is  a 
marsupial ;  it  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  lowly-organised, 
antiquated,  and  pouch-bearing  animals  as  the  kangaroo,  the 
wombat,  and  the  other  belated  Australian  mammals.  Now  every- 
body knows  the  marsupials  as  a  class  are  nothing  short  of  preter- 
natural^ stupid.  They  are  juit  about  the  very  dullest  and 
silliest  of  all  existing  quadrupeds.  And  this  is  reasonable  enough, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  for  they  represent  a  very  antique 
and  early  type,  the  first  rough  sketch  of  the  mammalian  idea,  if  I 
may  so  describe  them,  with  wits  unsharpened  as  yet  by  contact 
with  the  world  in  the  fierce  competition  of  the  struggle  for  life  as 
at  displays  itself  on  the  crowded  stage  of  the  great  continents. 
They  stand,  in  short,  to  the  lions  and  tigers,  the  elephants  and 
horses,  the  monkeys  and  squirrels,  of  Europe  and  America,  as  t'  e 
Australian  blackfellow  stands  to  the  Englishman  or  the  Yankee. 
They  are  the  last  relic  of  the  original  secondary  quadrupeds, 
stranded  for  ages  in  a  remote  southern  island,  and  still  keeping 
up  amo  ig  Australian  forests  the  antique  type  of  life  that  went 
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out  of  fashion  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  before  the  chalk  was 
laid  down  or  the  London  Clay  deposited  on  the  bed  of  our 
northern  oceans.  Hence  they  have  still  very  narrow  brains,  and 
are  so  extremely  stupid  that  a  kangaroo,  it  is  said — though  I 
don't  vouch  for  it  myself — ;when  struck  a  smart  blow,  will  turn 
and  bite  the  stick  that  hurts  him  instead  of  expending  his  anger 
on  the  hand  that  holds  it. 

Now,  every  Girton  girl  is  well  aware  that  the  opossum,  though 
it  is  a  marsupial  too,  differs  inexpressibly  in  psychological  develop- 
ment from  the  kangaroo  and  the  wombat.     Your  opossum,  in 
short,  is  active,  sly,  and  extremely  intelligent.      He  knows  his 
way  about  the  world  he  lives  in.     '  A  'possum  up  a  gum-tree'  is 
accepted  by  the  observant  American  mind  as  the  very  incarnation 
of  animal  cleverness,  cunning,  and  duplicity.     In  negro  folk-lore, 
the  resourceful  'possum  takes  the  place  of  Keynard  the  Fox  in 
European  stories :  he  is  the  Macchiavelli  of  wild  beasts :  there  is 
no  ruse  on  earth  of  which  he  isn't  amply  capable,  no  artful  trick 
which  he  can't  design  and  execute,  no  wily  manosuvre  which  he 
can't  contrive  and  carry  to  an  end  successfully.     All  guile  and 
intrigue,  the  'possum  can  circumvent  even  Uncle  Kemus  himself 
by  his  crafty  diplomacy.     And  what  is  it  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  this  'cute  Yankee  marsupial  and  his  backward 
and  belated  Australian  cousins  ?    Why,  nothing  but  the  possession 
of  a  prehensile  hand  and  tail.     Therein  lies  the  whole  secret. 
The  opossum's  hind  foot  has  a  genuine  opposable  thumb  ;  and  he 
also  uses  his  tail  in  climbing  as  a  supernumerary  hand,  almost  as 
much  as  do  any  of  the  monkeys.     He  often  suspends  himself  by 
it,  like  an  acrobat,  swings  his  body  to  and  fro  to  get  up  steam, 
then  lets  go  suddenly,  and  flies  away  to  a  distant  branch,  which 
he  clutches  by  means  of  his  hand-like  hind  feet.     If  the  toes  play 
him  false,  he  can  '  recover  his  tip,'  as  circus-folk  put  it,  with  his 
prehensile  tail.      The  consequence  is  that  the  opossum,    being 
able  to  form  for  himself  clear  and  accurate  conceptions  of  the  real 
shapes  and  relations  of  things   by  these  two  distinct   grasping 
organs,  has  acquired  an  unusual  amount  of  general  intelligence. 
And  further,  in  the  keen  competition  of  the  American  continent, 
he   has  been  forced  to  develop  an  amount  of  cleverness  and  low 
cunning  which  leaves  his  Australian  poor  relations  far  behind  in 
the  Middle  Ages  of  evolution. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  run  off  at  a  tangent  and  forsake  our 
ostensible  subject,  pretty  Poll,  altogether,  I  must  just  pause  for 
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one  moment  more  to  answer  an  objection  -which  I  know  has  been 
trembling  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue  any  time  the  last  five 
minutes.  You've  been  waiting  till  you  could  get  a  word  in  edge- 
ways to  give  me  a  friendly  nudge  and  remark  very  wisely,  'But 
look  here,  I  say ;  how  about  the  dog  and  the  horse  in  your  argu- 
ment ?  They've  got  no  prehensile  organ  that  ever  I  heard  of,  and 
yet  they're  universally  allowed  to  be  the  cleverest  and  most 
intelligent  of  all  earthly  quadrupeds.'  True,  0  most  sapient  arid 
courteous  objector.  I  grant  it  you  at  once.  But  observe  the 
difference.  The  cleverness  of  the  horse  and  of  the  dog  is  acquired, 
not  original.  It  has  probably  arisen  in  the  course  of  their  long 
hereditary  intercourse  and  companionship  with  man,  the  cleverest 
and  most  serviceable  individuals  being  deliberately  selected  from 
generation  to  generation  as  dams  and  sires  to  breed  from.  We 
can't  fairly  compare  these  artificial  human  products,  therefore, 
with  wild  races  whose  intelligence  is  all  native  and  self-evolved. 
Moreover,  the  horse  at  least  has  to  some  slight  extent  a  prehensile 
organ  in  his  very  mobile  and  sensitive  lip,  which  he  uses  like  an 
undeveloped  or  rudimentary  proboscis  to  feel  things  all  over  with. 
So  that  the  dog  alone  remains  as  a  contradictory  instance ;  and 
even  the  dog  derives  his  cleverness  indirectly  from  man,  whose 
hand  and  thumb  in  the  last  resort  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  his 
vicarious  wisdom. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  I  believe,  that  touch,  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  admirably  words  it,  is  *  the  mother-tongue  of 
the  senses;'  and  that  in  proportion  as  animals  have  or  have  not 
highly  developed  and  serviceable  tactile  organs  will  they  rank 
high  or  low  in  the  intellectual  hierarchy  of  nature.  Now, 
how  does  this  bear  upon  the  family  of  parrots?  Well,,  in  the 
first  place,  everybody  who  has  ever  kept  a  cockatoo  or  a  macaw  in 
domestic  slavery  is  well  aware  that  in  no  other  birds  do  the  claws 
so  closely  resemble  a  human  or  simian  hand,  not  indeed  in  outer 
form  or  appearance,  but  in  opposability  of  the  thumbs  and  in 
perfection  of  grasping  power.  The  toes  on  each  foot  are  arranged 
in  opposite  pairs — two  turning  in  front  and  two  backward,  which 
gives  all  parrots  their  peculiar  firmness  in  clinging  on  a  perch  or 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  one  foot  only,  while  they  extend  the 
other  to  grasp  a  fruit  or  to  clutch  at  any  object  they  desire  to 
take  possession  of.  True,  this  peculiarity  isn't  entirely  confined 
to  the  parrots  alone,  as  such.  They  share  the  division  of  the 
foot  into  two  thumbs  and  two  fingers  with  a  whole  large  group  of 
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allied  birds,  called,  in  the  charmingly  concise  and  poetical  lan- 
guage of  technical  ornithology,  the  Scansorial  Picarians,  and 
more  generally  known  to  the  unlearned  herd  (meaning  you  and 
me)  by  their  several  names  of  woodpeckers,  cuckoos,  toucans,  and 
plantain-eaters.  All  the  members  of  this  great  group,  of  which 
the  parrots  proper  are  only  the  most  advanced  and  developed 
family,  possess  the  same  arrangement  of  the  digits  into  front-toes 
and  back-toes.  But  in  none  is  the  arrangement  so  perfect  as  in 
the  parrots,  and  in  none  is  the  power  of  grasping  an  object  all 
round  so  completely  developed  and  so  pregnant  in  moral  and 
intellectual  consequences. 

All  the  Scansorial  Picarians,  however  (if  the  reader  with  his 
proverbial  courtesy  will  kindly  pardon  me  the  inevitable  use  of 
such  very  bad  words),  are  essentially  tree-haunters  ;  and  the  tree- 
haunting  and  climbing  habit,  as  is  well  beknown,  seemsjparticu- 
larly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  intelligence.  Thus  schoolboys 
climb  trees — but  I  forgot :  this  is  a  scientific  article,  and  such 
levity  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  science.  Let  us  be 
serious !  Well,  at  any  rate,  monkeys,  squirrels,  opossums,  wild 
cats,  are  all  of  them  climbers,  and  all  of  them,  in  the  act  of  cling- 
ing, jumping,  and  balancing  themselves  on  boughs,  gain  such  an 
accurate  idea  of  geometrical  figure,  perspective,  distance/ and  the 
true  nature  of  space-relations,  as  could  hardly  be  acquired  in  any 
other  manner.  In  one  word,  they  thoroughly  understand  space 
of  three  dimensions,  and  the  tactual  realities  that  answer  to  and 
underlie  each  visible  appearance.  This  is  the  very  substratum  of 
all  intelligence ;  and  the  monkeys,  possessing  it  more  profoundly 
than  any  other  animals,  have  accordingly  taken  the  top  of  the 
form  in  the  competitive  examination  perpetually  conducted  by 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

So,  too,  among  birds,  the  parrots  and  their  allies  climb  trees 
and  rocks  with  exceptional  ease  and  agility.  Even  in  their  own 
department  they  are  the  great  feathered  acrobats.  Anybody  who 
watches  a  woodpecker,  for  example,  grasping  the  bark  of  a  tree 
with  its  crooked  and  powerful  toes,  while  it  steadies  itself  behind 
by  digging  its  stiff  tail-feathers  into  the  crannies  of  the  outer  rind, 
will  readily  understand  how  clear  a  notion  the  bird  must  gain  into 
the  practical  action  of  the  laws  of  gravity.  But  the  true  parrots 
go  a  step  further  in  the  same  direction  than  the  woodpeckers  or  the 
toucans  ;  for  in  addition  to  prehensile  feet,  they  have  also  a  highly- 
Developed  prehensile  bill,  and  within  it  a.  tongue  which  acts  in 
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reality  as  an  organ  of  touch.  They  use  their  crooked  beaks  to  help 
them  in  climbing  from  branch  to  branch  ;  and  being  thus  provided 
alike  with  wings,  legs,  hand?,  ringers,  bill,  and  tongue,  they  are  in 
fact  the  most  truly  arboreal  of  all  known  animals,  and  present  in 
the  fullest  and  highest  degree  a1!  the  peculiar  features  of  the  tree- 
haunting  existence. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Alone  amjajig-  birds  or  mammals,  the  parrots 
have  the  curious  peculiarity  of  being  able  to  move  the  upper  as 
well  as  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  this  strange  mobility  of  both  the 
mandibles  together,  combined  with  the  crafty  effect  of  the  side- 
ways glance  from  those  artful  eyes,  that  gives  the  characteristic  air 
of  intelligence  and  wisdom  to  the  parrot's  face.  We  naturally 
expect  so  clever  a  bird  to  speak.  And  when  it  turns  upon  us 
suddenly  with  a  copy-book  maxim,  we  are  in  no  way  astonished  at 
its  surpassing  smartness. 

Parrots   are  vegetarians ;   with  a  single   degraded  exception 
to  whom  I  shall  recur  hereafter,  Sir  Henry  Thompson  himself 
couldn't  find  fault  with  their  regimen.     They  live  chiefly  upon  a 
light  but  nutritious  diet  of  fruit  and  seeds,  or  upon  the  abundant 
nectar  of  rich  tropical  flowers.     And  it  is  mainly  for  the  sake  of 
getting  at  their  chosen  food  that  they  have  developed  the  large 
and  powerful  bills  which  characterise  the  family.     You  may  have 
perhaps  noted  that  most  tropical  fruit-eaters,  like  the  hornbillsand 
the  toucans,  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  strength  of  their  beaks  : 
if  you  haven't,  I  dare  say  you  will  generously  take  my  word  for  it. 
And,  per  contra,  it  may  also  have  struck  you  that  most  tropical 
fruits  have  thick  or  hard  or  nauseous  rinds,  which  need  to  be  torn 
off  before  the  monkeys  or  birds  for  whose  use  they  are  intended 
can  get  at  them  and  eat  them.     Our  little  northern  strawberries, 
and  raspberries,  and  currants,  and  whortleberries,  developed  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  petty  robins  and  finches  of  temperate  climates, 
can  be  popped  into  the  mouth  whole  and  eaten  as  they  stand  :  they 
are  meant  for  small  birds  to  devour,  and  to  disperse  the  tiny  un- 
digested nut-like  seeds  in  return  for  the  bribe  of  the  soft  pulp  that 
surrounds  them.    But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  oranges,  shaddocks,, 
bananas,  plantains,  mangoes,  and  pine-apples  :  those  great  tropical 
fruits   can  only  be  eaten  properly  with  a  knife  and  fork,  after 
stripping  off  the  hard  and  often  acrid  rind  that  guards  and  pre- 
serves them.     They  lay  themselves  out  for  dispersion  by  monkeys, 
toucans,  and  other  relatively  large  and  powerful  fruit-eaters  ;  and 
the  rind  is  put  there  as  a  barrier  against  small  thieves  who  would 
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rob  the  sweet  pulp,  but  be  absolutely  incapable  of  carrying  away 
and  dispersing  the  large  and  richly-stored  seeds  it  covers. 

Parrots  and  toucans,  however,  have  no  knives  and  forks  to  cut 
off  the  rind  with ;  but  as  monkeys  use  their  fingers,  so  the  birds 
use  for  the  same  purpose  their  sharp  and  powerful  bills.  No  better 
nut-crackers  and  fruit-parers  could  possibly  be  found.  The  parrot, 
in  particular,  has  developed  for  the  purpose  his  curved  and  inflated 
beak — a  wonderful  weapon,  keen  as  a  tailor's  scissors,  and  moved 
by  powerful  muscles  on  either  side  of  the  face  which  bring  together 
the  cutting  edges  with  extraordinary  energy.  The  way  the  bird 
holds  a  fruit  gingerly  in  one  claw,  while  he  strips  off  the  rind 
dexterously  with  his  under-hung  lower  mandible,  and  keeps  a  sharp 
look-out  meanwhile  on  either  side  with  those  sly  and  stealthy  eyes 
of  his  for  a  possible  intruder,  suggests  to  the  observing  mind  the 
whole  living  drama  of  his  native  forest.  One  sees  in  that  vivid 
world  the  watchful  monkey  ever  ready  to  swoop  down  upon  the 
tempting  tail-feathers  of  his  hereditary  foe  :  one  sees  th  ;  cant  y 
parrot  ever  prepared  for  his  rapid  attack,  and  ever  eager  t>  make 
him  pay  with  five  joints  of  his  tail  for  his  impertinent  interference 
with  an  unoffending  fellow-citizen  of  the  arboreal  community. 

Still,  there  are  parrots  and  parrots,  of  course.  Not  all  th's 
vast  family  are  in  all  things  of  like  passions  one  with  another.  The 
great  black  cockatoo,  for  example,  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  lives 
almost  entirely  off  the  central  shoot  or  '  cabbage '  of  palm-trees  : 
an  expensive  kind  of  food,  for  when  once  the  '  cabbage  '  is  eaten 
the  tree  dies  forthwith,  so  that  each  black  cockatoo  must  have 
killed  in  his  time  whole  groves  of  cabbage-palm?.  Others,  again, 
feed  off  fruits  and  seeds ;  and  not  a  few  are  entirely  adapted  for 
flower-haunting  and  honey-sucking. 

As  a  group,  the  parrots  are  comparatively  modem  birds.  In- 
deed, they  could  have  no  place  in  the  world  till  the  big  tropical 
fruits  and  nuts  were  beginning  to  be  developed.  And  it  is  now 
pretty  certain  that  fruits  and  nuts  are  for  the  most  part  of  very 
recent  and  special  evolution.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  monkeys 
and  parrots  developed  the  fruits  and  nuts,  while  the  fruits 
and  nuts  returned  the  compliment  by  developing  conversely  the 
monkeys  and  parrots.  In  other  words,  both  types  grew  up  side  by 
side  in  mutual  dependence,  and  evolved  themselves  pari  passu 
for  one  another's  benefit.  Without  the  fruits  there  could  be  no 
fruit-eaters ;  and  without  the  fruit-eaters  to  disperse  their  seeds, 
there  coull  just  to  the  same  extent  be  no  fruits  to  speak  of. 
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Most  of  the  i arrots  very  much  resemble  the  monkeys  and 
other  tropical  fruit-feeders  in  their  habits  and  manners.  They  are 
gregarious,  mischievous,  noisy,  and  irresponsible.  They  have  no 
moral  sense,  and  are  fond  of  practical  jokes  and  other  schoolboy 
horseplay.  They  move  about  in  flocks,  screeching  aloud  as  they 
go,  and  alight  together  on  some  tree  well  covered  with  berries. 
No  doubt  they  herd  together  for  the  sake  of  protection,  and  screech 
both  to  keep  the  flock  in  a  body  and  to  strike  alarm  and  conster- 
nation into  the  breasts  of  their  enemies.  When  danger  threatens, 
the  first  bird  that  perceives  it  sounds  a  note  of  warning ;  and  in  a 
moment  the  whole  troop  is  on  the  wing  at  once,  vociferous  and 
eager,  roaring  forth  a  song  in  their  own  tongue  which  may  be 
roughly  interpreted  as  stating  in  English  that  they  don't  want  to 
fight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  they  do,  they'll  tear  their  enemy  to  shreds 
and  drink  his  blood  up  too. 

The  common  grey  parrot,  the  best  known  in  confinement  of 
all  his  kind,  and  unrivalled  as  an  orator  for  his  graces  of  speech, 
is  a  native  of  West  Africa ;  so  that  he  shares  with  other  West 
Africans  that  perfect  command  of  language  which  has  always  been 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  negro  race.  He  feeds  in  a  general 
way  upon  palm-nuts,  bananas,  mangoes,  and  guavas,  but  he  is  by 
no  means  averse,  if  opportunity  offers,  to  the  Indian  corn  of  the 
industrious  native.  His  wife  accompanies  him  in  his  solitary 
rambles,  for  they  are  not  gregarious.  In  her  native  haunts,  in- 
deed, Polly  is  an  unsociable  bird.  It  is  only  in  confinement  that 
her  finer  qualities  come  out,  and  that  she  develops  into  a  speech- 
maker  of  distinguished  attainments. 

A  very  peculiar  and  exceptional  offshoot  of  the  parrot  group  is 
the  brush-tongued  lory,  several  species  of  which  are  common  in 
Australia,  India,  and  the  Molucca  Islands.  These  pretty  and  in- 
teresting creatures  are  in  point  of  fact  parrots  which  have  practi- 
cally made  themselves  into  humming-birds  by  long  continuance  in 
the  poetical  habit  of  visiting  flowers  for  food.  Like  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde  in  his  aesthetic  days,  they  breakfast  off  a  lily.  Flitting 
about  from  tree  to  tree  with  great  rapidity,  they  thrust  their  long 
extensible  tongues,  pencilled  with  honey-gathering  hairs,  into  the 
tubes  of  many  big  tropical  blossoms.  The  lories,  indeed,  live 
entirely  on  nectar,  and  they  are  so  common  in  the  region  they  have 
made  their  own  that  all  the  larger  flowers  there  have  been  deve- 
loped with  a  special  view  to  their  tastes  and  habits,  as  well  as  to 
the  structure  of  their  peculiar  brush-like  honey-collector.  In  most 
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parrots  the  mouth  is  dry  and  the  tongue  horny ;  but  in  the  lories 
it  is  moist  and  much  more  like  the  same  organ  in  the  humming- 
birds and  sun-birds.  The  prevalence  of  very  large  and  brilliantly 
coloured  flowers  in  the  Malayan  region  must  be  set  down  for  the 
most  part  to  the  selective  action  of  these  assthetic  and  colour- 
loving  little  brush-tongued  parrots. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  everybody  knows,  are  the 
countries  where  everything  goes  by  contraries.  And  it  is  here  that 
the  parrot  group  has  developed  some  of  its  strangest  and  most 
abnormal  offshoots.  One  would  imagine  beforehand  that  no  two 
birds  could  be  more  unlike  in  every  respect  than  the  gaudy,  noisy, 
gregarious  cockatoos  and  the  sombre,  nocturnal,  solitary  owls. 
Yet  the  New  Zealand  owl-parrot  is,  to  put  it  plainly,  a  lory  which 
has  assumed  all  the  outer  appearance  and  habits  of  an  owl.  A 
lurker  in  the  twilight  or  under  the  shades  of  night,  burrowing  for 
its  nest  in  holes  in  the  ground,  it  has  dingy  brown  plumage  like 
the  owls,  with  an  undertone  of  green  to  bespeak  its  parrot  origin  : 
while  its  face  is  entirely  made  up  of  two  great  disks,  surrounding 
the  eyes,  which  succeed  in  giving  it  a  most  marked  and  unmistak- 
able owl-like  appearance. 

Now,  why  should  a  parrot  so  strangely  disguise  itself  and  belie 
its  ancestry?  The  reason  is  plain.  It  found  a  place  for  it  ready 
made  in  nature.  New  Zealand  is  a  remote  and  sparsely-stocked 
island,  peopled  by  mere  casual  waifs  and  strays  of  life  from 
adjacent  but  still  very  distant  continents.  There  are  no  dangerous 
enemies  there.  Here,  then,  was  a  clear  chance  for  a  nightly 
prowler.  The  owl-parrot  with  true  business  instinct  saw  the  open- 
ing thus  clearly  laid  before  it,  and  took  to  a  nocturnal  and 
burrowing  life,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  it  acquired  in 
time  the  dingy  plumage,  crepuscular  eyes,  and  broad  disk-like 
reflectors  of  other  prowling  night-fliers.  Unlike  the  owls,  how- 
ever, the  owl-parrot,  true  to  the  vegetarian  instincts  of  the  whole 
lory  race,  lives  almost  entirely  upon  pprigs  of  mosses  and  other 
creeping  plants.  It  is  thus  essentially  a  ground  bird;  and  as  it 
feeds  at  night  in  a  country  possessing  no  native  beasts  of  prey,  it 
has  almost  lost  the  power  of  flight,  and  uses  its  wings  only  as  a 
sort  of  parachute  to  break  its  fall  in  descending  from  a  rock  or  tree 
to  its  accustomed  feeding- ground.  To  get  up  again,  it  climbs, 
parrot-like,  with  its  hooked  claws,  up  the  surface  of  the  trunk  or 
the  face  of  the  precipice. 

Even  more  aberrant  in  its  ways,  however,  than  the  burrowing 
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owl-parrot,  is  that  other  strange  and  hated  New  Zealand  lory,  the 
kea,  which,  alone  among  its  kind,  has  abjured  the  gentle  ancestral 
vegetarianism  of  the  cockatoos  and  macaws,  in  favour  of  a  carnivo- 
rous diet  of  singular  ferocity.  And  what  is  odder  still,  this  evil 
habit  has  been  developed  in  the  kea  since  the  colonisation  of  New 
Zealand  by  the  English,  those  most  demoralising  of  new-comers. 
The  settlers  have  taught  the  Maori  to  wear  tall  hats  and  to  drink 
ttrong  liquors  :  and  they  have  thrown  temptation  in  the  way  of 
even  the  once  innocent  native  parrot.  Before  the  white  man  came, 
in  fact,  the  kea  was  a  mild-mannered  fruit-eating  or  honey-sucking 
bird.  But  as  soon  as  sheep-stations  were  established  in  the  island 
these  degenerate  parrots  began  to  acquire  a  distinct  taste  for  raw 
mutton.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  they  ate  only  the  sheep's  heads  and 
offal  that  were  thrown  out  from  the  slaughter-houses,  picking  the 
bones  as  clean  of  meat  as  a  dog  or  a  jackal.  But  in  process  of  time, 
as  the  taste  for  blood  grew  upon  them,  a  still  viler  idea  entered  into 
their  wicked  heads.  The  first  step  on  the  downward  path  suggested 
the  second.  If  dead  sheep  are  good  to  eat,  why  not  also  living 
ones  ?  The  kea,  pondering  deeply  on  this  abstruse  problem,  solved 
it  at  once  with  an  emphatic  affirmative.  And  he  straightway 
proceeded  to  act  upon  his  convictions,  and  invent  a  really  hideous 
mode  of  procedure.  Perching  on  the  ba;ks  of  the  living  sheep  he 
has1  now  learnt  the  exact  spot  where  the  kidneys  are  to  be  found  ; 
and  he  tears  open  the  flesh  to  get  at  these  dainty  morsels,  which 
he  pulls  out  and  devours,  leaving  the  unhappy  animal  to  die  in 
miserable  agony.  As  many  as  two  hundred  ewes  have  thus  been 
killed  in  a  night  at  a  single  station.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the 
sheep-farmer  naturally  resents  this  irregular  proceeding,  so  opposed 
to  all  ideals  of  good  grazing,  and  that  the  days  of  the  kea  are  now 
numbered  in  New  Zealand.  But  from  the  purely  psychological 
point  of  view  the  case  is  an  interesting  one,  as  being  the  best 
recorded  instance  of  the  growth  of  a  new  and  complex  instinct 
Actually  under  the  eyes  of  human  observers. 

One  word  as  to  the  general  colouring  of  the  parrot  group  as  a 
whole.  Tropical  forestine  birds  have  usually  a  ground  tone  of 
green  because  that  colour  enables  them  best  to  escape  notice  among 
the  monotonous  verdure  of  equatorial  woodland  scenery.  In  the 
north,  to  be  sure,  green  is  a  very  conspicuous  colour ;  but  that  is 
only  because  for  half  the  year  our  trees  are  bare,  and  even  during 
the  other  half  they  lack  that  *  breadth  of  tropic  shade '  which 
characterises  the  forests  of  all  hot  countries.  Therefore,  in 
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temperate  climates,  the  common  ground-tone  of  birds  is  brown, 
to  harmonise  with  the  bare  boughs  and  leafless  twigs,  the  clods 
of  earth  and  dead  turf  or  stubble.  But  in  the  evergreen  tropics 
green  is  the  right  hue  for  concealment  or  defence.  Therefore  the 
parrots,  the  most  purely  tropical  family  of  birds  on  earth,  are 
mostly  greenish ;  and  among  the  smaller  and  more  defenceless 
sorts,  like  the  familiar  little  love-birds,  where  the  need  for  pro- 
tection is  greatest,  the  green  of  the  plumage  is  almost  unbroken. 
Of  the  tiny  Pigmy  Parrots  of  New  Guinea,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Bowdler  Sharpe  says  :  '  Owing  to  their  small  size  and  the  resem- 
blance of  their  green  colouring  to  the  forests  they  inhabit,  they 
are  not  easily  seen,  and  until  recent  years  were  very  hard  to 
procure.'  And  of  the  green  parrot  of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Gosse 
remarks  :  *  Often  we  hear  their  voices  proceeding  from  a  certain 
tree,  or  else  have  marked  the  descent  of  a  flock  on  it ;  but  on 
proceeding  to  the  spot,  though  the  eye  has  not  wandered  from  it, 
we  cannot  discover  an  individual.  We  go  close  to  the  tree,  but 
all  is  silent  and  still  as  death.  We  institute  a  careful  survey  of 
every  part  with  the  eye,  to  detect  the  slightest  motion,  or  the 
form  of  a  bird  among  the  leaves,  but  all  in  vain.  We  begin  to 
think  they  have  stolen  off  unperceived ;  but  on  throwing  a  stone 
into  the  tree,  a  dozen  throats  burst  forth  into  a  cry,  and  as  many 
green  birds  rush  forth  upon  the  wing.'  Green  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  or  basal  parrot  tint,  from  which  all  other 
colours  are  special  decorative  variations. 

But  fruit-eating  and  flower-feeding  creatures — like  butterflies 
and  humming-birds — seeking  their  food  ever  among  the  bright 
berries  and  brilliant  flowers,  almost  invariably  acquire  in  the  long 
run  an  aesthetic  taste  for  pure  and  varied  colouring,  and  by  the 
aid  of  sexual  selection  this  taste  stereotypes  itself  at  last  in  their 
own  wings  and  plumage.  They  choose  their  mates  for  colour  as 
they  choose  their  foodstuffs.  Hence  all  the  larger  and  more 
gregarious  parrots,  in  which  the  need  for  concealment  is  less,  tend 
to  diversify  the  fundamental  green  of  their  coats  with  crimson, 
yellow,  or  blue,  which  in  some  cases  take  possession  of  the  entire 
body.  The  largest  kinds  of  all,  like  the  great  blue  and  yellow 
or  crimson  macaws,  are  as  gorgeous  as  Solomon  in  all  -his  glory : 
and  they  are  also  the  species  least  afraid  of  enemies ;  for  in 
Brazil  you  may  often  see  them  wending  their  way  homeward 
openly  in  pairs  every  evening,  with  as  little  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment as  rooks  in  England,  In  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea, 
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says  Mr.  Wallace,  white  cockatoos  and  gorgeous  lories  in  crimson 
and  blue  are  the  very  commonest  objects  in  the  local  fauna. 
Even  the  New  Zealand  owl-parrot,  however,  still  retains  many 
traces  of  his  original  greenness,  mixed  with  the  dirty  brown  and 
dingy  yellow  of  his  acquired  nocturnal  and  burrowing  nature. 

If  fruit-eaters  are  fine,  flower-haunters  are  magnificent.  And 
the  brush-tongued  lories,  that  search  for  nectar  among  the  bells 
of  Malayan  blossoms,  are  the  brightest-coloured  of  all  the  parrot 
tribes.  Indeed,  no  group  of  birds,  according  to  Mr.  Alfred  Kussel 
Wallace  (who  ought  to  know,  if  anybody  does),  exhibits  within 
the  same  limited  number  of  types  so  extraordinary  a  diversity 
and  richness  of  colouring  as  the  parrots.  *  As  a  rule,'  he  says, 
*  parrots  may  be  termed  green  birds,  the  majority  of  the  species 
having  this  colour  as  the  basis  of  their  plumage,  relieved  by  caps, 
gorgets,  bands  and  wing-spots  of  other  and  brighter  hues.  Yet 
this  general  green  tint  sometimes  changes  into  light  or  deep  blue, 
as  in  some  macaws ;  into  pure  yellow  or  rich  orange,  as  in  some 
of  the  American  macaw-parrots ;  into  purple,  grey  or  dove-colour, 
as  in  some  American,  African,  and  Indian  species  ;  into  the  purest 
crimson,  as  in  some  of  the  lories ;  into  rosy-white  and  pure  white, 
as  in  the  cockatoos  ;  and  into  a  deep  purple,  ashy  or  black,  as  in 
several  Papuan,  Australian,  and  Mascarene  species.  There  is  in 
fact  hardly  a  single  distinct  and  de6nable  colour  that  cannot  be 
fairly  matched  among  the  390  species  of  known  parrots.  Their 
habits,  too,  are  such  as  to  bring  them  prominently  before  the 
eye.  They  usually  feed  in  flocks  ;  they  are  noisy,  and  so  attract 
attention ;  they  love  gardens,  orchards,  and  open  sunny  places ; 
they  wander  about  far  in  search  of  food,  and  towards  sunset  return 
homeward  in  noisy  flocks,  or  in  constant  pairs.  Their  forms  and 
motions  are  often  beautiful  and  attractive.  The  immensely  long 
tails  of  the  macaws  and  the  more  slender  tails  of  the  Indian  par- 
raquets,  the  fine  crest  of  the  cockatoos,  the  swift  flight  of  many 
of  the  smaller  species,  and  the  graceful  motions  of  the  little  love- 
birds and  allied  forms,  together  with  their  affectionate  natures, 
aptitude  for  domestication,  and  power  of  mimicry,  combine  to 
render  them  at  once  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  attractive 
of  all  the  specially  tropical  forms  of  bird  life.' 

I  have  purposely  left  to  the  last  the  one  point  about  parrots 
which  most  often  attracts  the  attention  of  the  young,  the  gay,  the 
giddy  and  the  thoughtless :  I  mean  their  power  of  mimicry  in 
human  language.  And  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  passing  it  over 
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lightly.  For  in  fact  this  power  is  but  a  very  incidental  result  of 
the  general  intelligence  of  parrots,  combined  with  the  other  pecu- 
liarities of  their  social  life  and  forestine  character.  Dominant 
woodland  animals,  indeed,  like  monkeys,  parrots,  toucans,  and 
hornbills,  at  least  if  vegetarian  in  their  habits,  are  almost  always 
gregarious,  noisy,  mischievous,  and  imitative.  And  the  imitation 
results  directly  from  the  unusual  intelligence ;  for,  after  all,  what 
is  the  power  of  learning  itself — at  least,  in  all  save  its  very 
highest  phases — but  the  faculty  of  accurately  imitating  another  ? 
Monkeys  for  the  most  part  imitate  action  only,  because  they 
haven't  very  varied  or  flexible  voices.  Parrots  and  many  other 
birds,  on  the  contrary — like  the  starling  and  still  more  markedly 
the  American  mocking-bird — being  endowed  with  considerable 
flexibility  of  voice,  imitate  either  songs  or  spoken  words  with 
great  distinctness.  In  the  parrot  the  power  of  attention  is  also 
very  considerable,  for  the  bird  will  often  try  over  with  itself 
repeatedly  the  lesson  it  has  set  itself  to  learn.  But  people  too 
generally  forget  that  at  best  the  parrot  knows  only  the  general 
application  of  a  sentence,  not  the  separate  meanings  of  its  com- 
ponent words.  It  knows,  for  example,  that  *  Polly  wants  a  lump 
of  sugar  '  is  a  phrase  often  followed  by  a  present  of  food.  But  to 
believe  it  can  understand  an  abstract  expression,  like  the  famous 
*  By  Jove  !  what  a  beastly  lot  of  parrots  ! '  is  to  confound  learning 
by  rote  with  genuine  comprehension.  A  careful  review  of  all  the 
evidence  makes  almost  every  scientific  observer  conclude  that  at 
most  a  parrot  knows  a  word  of  command  as  a  horse  knows 
'  Whoa ! '  or  a  dog  knows  the  order  to  hunt  for  rats  in  the 
wainscot. 
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HOW  SHE   GOT  OUT  OF  IT. 

"  Where  the  midge  dares  not  venture 
Lest  herself  fast  she  lay." 

GEORGIE  HESPERTON  had  been  more  or  less  put  upon  most  of  her 
life,  and  had  grown  used  to  the  process,  if  she  had  not  exactly 
learned  to  like  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  was  ever 
seriously  ill-treated.  It  was  mainly  that  her  family  were  wont  to 
devolve  upon  her  the  less  agreeable  of  the  social  functions  which 
they  found  it  expedient  to  perform,  and  these,  of  course,  scarcely 
came  under  the  head  of  hardships.  Still,  the  mother,  Lady  Hes- 
perton,  being  a  widow,  not  over  richly  left,  her  purpose,  that 
herself  and  daughters  three  should  keep  a  footing  in  society,  and 
duly  follow  its  fashion-led  movements,  did  entail  upon  them  some 
laborious  days.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  she 
could  not  drink  her  tea  without  a  stratagem  ;  but  it  is  quite  true 
that  she,  and  Georgie,  and  the  Twins  could  not  drink  it  under  the 
distinguished  auspices  which  she  desired  without  a  certain  amount 
of  scheming  and  manoeuvring.  And  as  the  various  small  crises 
of  the  campaign  recurred — when  there  were  duty- visits  to  be  paid, 
tedious  correspondences  to  be  kept  up,  dull  callers  to  be  conversed 
to,  or  attractive  entertainment,  where  a  third  was  de  trop,  to  be 
foregone — the  others  had  got  into  the  habit  of  utilising  Georgie. 
This  had  come  about  partly  through  the  fact  that  her  juniors, 
Sylvia  and  May,  invariably  backed  one  another  up  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  were  commonly  joined  by  their  mother,  forming  a 
triple  alliance  which  an  isolated  power  has  often  found  irre- 
sistible. But  a  stronger  reason  lay  in  Georgie's  own  pliant  dispo- 
sition, which  had  early  gained  her  a  domestic  reputation  for  '  not 
minding'  whatever  somebody  else  particularly  wished  to  shirk. 
The  proverbial  naturalist,  however,  instructs  us  that  the  imposition 
of  the  last  straw  may  inconvenience  the  camel's  owner,  and  even 
Georgie  was  once  driven  to  rebel  against  her  load. 

This  was  the  situation.  The  time  for  fixing  on  summer  plans 
had  arrived — towards  autumn — and  several  circumstances  made  a 
decision  rather  unusually  difficult.  At  this  season  the  Hespertons 
were  always  accustomed  to  count  in  some  measure  upon  the 
hoi-pitality  of  friends,  nor  had  they  now  reckoned  without  their 
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hostesses;  but  the  invitations  to  hand  did  not  give  general  satis- 
faction.    There  was,  indeed,  a  charming  letter  from  the  Portwyn- 
Selmonts  offering  a  month's  board  and  lodging  at  their  Brilmouth 
villa,  a   delightful   place   and   house,  to  -which  everyone  would 
joyously  have  resorted  ;  but,  alas,  this  invitation  included  three 
persons  only,  and  who  should  be  the  left-out  fourth  ?     An  answer 
seemed  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Sylvia's  especial  friend,  Edith 
Battersby,  had  written  urgently  pressing  a  long  visit  to  Dormead, 
a  featureless  inland  village,  at  the  mention  of  which  Miss  Sylvia 
disdainfully  tossed  up  her  chin.     Yet,  since  no  other  prospect 
opened,  things  began  to  look  very  much  as  if  Dormead  would  be  her 
portion,  and  Sylvia  herself  had  begun  to  look  undisguisedly  cross, 
when  a  morning's  mail  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  by  bringing 
a  letter  from  Lady  Hesperton's  brother-in-law,  the  girls'  uncle  John. 
The  Eeverend  John  Hesperton  was  a  person  seldom  heard  of, 
and   still   more   rarely  seen,  beyond  the    bounds  of  his  remote 
Cumbrian  parish ;  the  girls,  indeed,  had  never  set  eyes  on  him, 
and  their   mother  had  only  dim  recollections   of  two  or  three 
meetings   about   the   time    of  her   marriage,  while   letters   had 
averaged  perhaps  one  in  an  Olympiad.   Now,  however,  he  appeared 
to  meditate  the  drawing  tauter  of  these  somewhat  slack  family 
ties.     His  letter  was   recognised  by  its    experienced   readers  as 
obviously  the  precursor  of  a  formal  invitation,  a  feeler  thrown  out 
to  ascertain  his   chances   of  securing   a   guest.     He   wrote,   for 
instance,  of  how  much  he  missed  his  eldest  daughter,  Mina,  '  his 
right  hand  in  the  parish  work,'  who  had  gone  abroad  with  an 
invalided  aunt.     And  'I  am  sometimes  tempted,'  went  on  the  old 
rector  in  his  polite,  precise  phrase,  'to  ask  you  to  spare  me  one 
of  your  bright  young  people  for  a  while.    Dear  Mina's  absence  has 
left  a  little  chamber  unoccupied,  and  poor  Carrie  would  be  greatly 
cheered  by  a  companion  in  her  long  walks  and  a  coadjutrix  in  her 
classes  at  the  Sunday  school.    Yet  I  fear  tbat  Grantrigg  would  be 
but  a  dull  abode  for  such  fashionable  young  ladies  as  my  n:ece^. 
Pray  give  them  their  old  uncle's  kindest  remembrances.'     A  wave 
of  sympathetic  aversion  ran  round  the   breakfast-table  as  Lady 
Hesperton  read  out  the  words  '  long  walks  '  and  '  Sunday  school,' 
and  there  was  a  short  pause  before  somebody  said  :  *  He'll  ask  one 
of  us  as  sure  as  fate,  if  we  answer  him  civilly.'     'And  it  really 
would  be   very  convenient  if  he  did,'  said  somebody  else.     '  Jt 
mightn't  be  so  bad  either,  for  anyone  who  likes  the  country.' 
4  As  Georgie  doe?,  you  know.'     '  0.'  <  ourse  the  see  lery  up  there  id 
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lovely.'  A  brickfield  and  a  coal-pit  happened,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  be  the  most  prominent  natural  features  of  Grantrigg.  'I 
dare  say,  indeed,  it  would  be  pleasant  enough,  just  for  a  few  weeks 
— for  anyone  who  fancied  that  sort  of  place,  I  mean.'  '  Georgie, 
now,  very  likely  wouldn't  mind  it  a  bit.' 

Georgie  listened  to  the  rustle  of  the  meshes  closing  in  around 
her,  and  she  did  mind  dreadfully.  She  had  private  reasons  for 
wishing  very,  very  especially  to  be  of  the  Brilmouth  party ;  yet 
what  could  she  do  ?  For  not  only  did  the  frosty  weight  of  custom 
lie  heavily  upon  her — and  custom  far  more  than  conscience  makes 
cowards  of  us  all — but  those  reasons  were  a  secret  which  she  would 
not  have  yielded  to  the  most  ingenious  blandishments  of  Don 
Torquemada  himself.  So  she  continued  to  stir  her  coffee  without 
entering  any  protest. 

*  I  suppose  I  had  better  write  to  him  myself,'  said  Lady  Hes- 
perton,  after  a  little  more  conversation  of  alike  tendency,  'though 
I  can  scarcely  be  ready  for  the  first  post,  and  there's  no  time  to 
lose — isn't  this  the  seventh  ?  But  if  I  leave  it  to  one  of  you 
girl?,  you'll  write  about  nothing  except  operas  and  dances,  till  you 
give  the  poor  man  an  idea  that  you  are  a  set  of  dissipated  heathens, 
whom  he  wouldn't  venture  to  import  into  his  parish.' 

1  Oh,  let  Georgie  write,  as  she's  going?  said  Sylvia  ;  *  and  you 
knoflr  she  has  just  been  at  the  Honchester  Ecclesiastical  Con- 
ference ;  she  could  give  him  an  account  of  that ;  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate.' 

It  was  true  that  Georgie  had  recently  been  carried  to  this 
entertainment  by  old  Lady  Lucy  Rambaut,  a  serious  social  numen, 
whom  it  was  occasionally  needful  to  propitiate ;  and  now  to  make 
that  self-renouncing  act  instrumental  in  enforcing  another,  was  a 
piece  of  sharp  practice  which,  perhaps,  smote  May  with  some  com- 
punction, for  she  said :  '  Oh,  I'll  write,  if  Georgie  has  anything 
else  to  do.' 

But  Georgie  replied  quickly :  *  No,  thank  you,  May,  I  may 
just  as  well  do  it  myself.  I  really ' — falling  into  the  wonted  formula 
— *  I  really  don't  mind.' 

The  truth  was  that  she  had  been  stung  by  a  sudden  thought, 
and  thrilled  with  a  bold  design,  which  only  the  stress  of  a  great 
emergency  could  have  impelled  her  actually  to  carry  out.  Seated 
at  her  little  desk,  she  slowly  and  thoughtfully  wrote  the  letter 
that  should  procure  her  invitation  to  Grantrigg  Eectory.  She 
bestowed  much  care  and  no  small  skill  upon  the  whole  composi- 
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tion  ;  but  the  most  painfully  elaborated  passage  was  the  following, 
which  I  subjoin :  '  Last  week,'  she  wrote,  '  I  went  with  a  friend  of 
ours  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Conference  at  Honchester,  which 'was 
most  interesting.  Everything  was  really  very  well  done.  The 
Bishops  and  other  great  people  went  to  the  Town  Hall  in  a  grand 
procession,  with  the  Corporation,  and  the  City  Militia,  and  the 
Fire  Brigade,  and  all  that.  Of  course  there  was  a  tremendous 
crowd  on  the  day  when  the  Imperial  High  Commissioner  gave 
his  address,  and  everybody  was  so  delighted  with  it.  I  am 
afraid  I  don't  exactly  remember  what  his  subject  was,  but  I 
know  he  said  it  seemed  probable  that  nothing  in  particular  was 
true,  but  that  people  could  go  on  believing  whatever  they  liked 
all  the  same,  which  did  just  as  well.  And  all  the  Bishops  said  it 
was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  hear  his  address  is  to  be  printed  in 
a  sort  of  tract,  and  no  doubt  you  will  read  it ;  it  was  very  earnest 
and  convincing.  I  am  sure  I  should  like  very  much  to  teach  in 
your  Sunday  school,'  Georgie  continued,  with  a  dexterous  jux- 
taposition which  would  have  done  credit  to  an  older  hand  at 
diplomacy.  *  It  must  be  very  nice,  and  I  suppose  it  is  not  difficult 
when  one  has  had  a  little  practice.' 

'  I  really  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  didn't  ask  me  after  all,' 
Georgie  reflected  with  a  flicker  of  a  smile  as  she  looked  over  her 
letter.  '  I  think  I'll  let  May  see  it,  and  then  she  can  testify  that  it 
was  all  right.'  In  which  resolve  Georgie  again  showed  a  fine 
judgment,  for  May  was  decidedly  the  stupid  one  of  her  family, 
and  by  no  means  likely  to  read  between  lines  or  discriminate 
shades  of  tone.  *  I'm  sure  it  ought  to  do  beautifully,'  she  said 
with  admiration  after  the  perusal ;  '  the  part  about  the  Conference 
sounds  splendid.' 

But,  unhappily,  Georgie's  cleverness  altogether  failed  to  accom- 
plish what  she  had  intended.  She  had  forecast  rightly  enough 
the  feelings  with  which  her  uncle  would  read  her  letter;  but  it 
is  easier  to  calculate  upon  rousing  another  person's  emotions  than 
to  predict  the  influence  which  these  will  have  upon  his  behaviour, 
more  especially  when  the  person  in  question  chances  to  be  a 
complete  stranger.  Thus,  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  Hesperton  was 
much  shocked  and  pained  by  his  niece's  account  of  her  recent 
ppiritual  experiences,  but  instead  of  consequently  regarding  her  as 
a  moral  leper,  whose  blighting  presence  in  his  wholesome  cure  was 
a  peril  to  be  piously  shunned,  he  looked  upon  her  compassion- 
ately, as  one  afflicted  with  a  mind  diseased,  to  which  Providence 
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had  plainly  set  in  his  way  the  cuty  of  ministering.  Neither  his 
conscience  nor  his  natural  benevolence  would  allow  him  to  evade 
the  responsibility.  One  con sid era! ion  only  gave  him  pause  :  was 
he  justified  in  exposing  his  motherless  Carrie  to  the  dangers  which 
might  spring  from  association  with  this  misguided  girl?  But  he 
dismissed  the  faint-hearted  doubt  after  a  brief  struggle.  He 
would  watch  Carrie  closely,  and  send  1  er  to  stay  with  his  sister, 
if  he  deemed  it  advisable.  Come  what  might,  he  would  not 
throw  away  the  chance  of  rescuing  one  of  poor  Edward's  daughters 
from  bondage  to  such  lamentable  views.  *  Believe  whatever  they 
like' — 'perfectly  satisfactory' — poor  young  thing,  with  what 
culpable  negligence  she  must  have  been  brought  up !  The  old 
rector's  white  whisker-frill  framed  a  face  full  of  concern  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair  and  began  to  pace  his  little  study.  '  I  have  it,'  he 
said  to  himself,  his  eye  falling  upon  his  book-shelves ;  *  I'll  arrange 
a  short  course  of  reading  to  go  through  with  her  when  she  comes. 
I  must  make  time  for  it  after  dinner ;  I'm  getting  too  fond  of  my 
nap  and  my  arm-chair.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  begin  by 
asking  her  to  read  aloud  to  me,  to  save  my  eyes,  that  the  thing 
may  not  look  premeditated.  Let  me  see,  here  are  Paley's 
"  Evidences,"  and  the  immortal  "  Analogy ; "  they  may  possibly  be 
considered  antiquated  nowadays,'  he  mused,  fondly  flicking  off 
the  dusty  cobwebs  and  throwing  several  book-mites  into  grave 
consternation,  'and  I  might  do  well  to  send  for  some  of  the 
S.P.C.K.'s  new  volumes ;  though  it  would  be  difficult,  I  take  it, 
to  improve  upon  Bishop  Butler.' 

Having  decided  upon  that  step,  the  rector  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  his  niece  ;  but  being,  for  his  part,  a  man  of  some  discretion,  he 
said  nothing  about  the  Conference,  or  the  Sunday  school,  or  the 
'  Analogy.'  He  simply  wrote  a  very  kind  letter,  warmly  inviting 
her  to  Grantrigg,  and  begging  her  to  fix  an  early  date  for  her 
arrival.  Creorgie  read  this  good-natured  epistle  with  intense 
dismay  and  chagrin.  She  had  spent  two  days  in  a  fcol's  paradise, 
listening  with  false  security  while  her  family  discussed  their  plans 
upon  th.e  basis  of  her  own  relegation  to  Cumberland,  an  arrange- 
ment which  she  had,  she  thought,  effectually  precluded.  But 
now  her  doom  was  sealed — literally,  for  her  old-fashioned  uncle 
used  wax  and  a  signet-ring — and  bitterly  feeling  it  vain  to 
contend  further  with  fate,  she  dutifully  penned  an  acceptance, 
and  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  disguising  the  fact  that  she  was 
'of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched.'  This  task,  indeed,  became 
daily  harder,  amid  the  Twins'  gleeful  bustle  of  preparation  and 
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anticipation  and  her  own  melancholy  brooding  upon  all  that  her 
absence  would  lose  her,  and,  still  worse,  what  it  might  in  one 
quarter  be  taken  to  imply.  A  considerable  effort  was  needed 
to  keep  her  countenance  and  her  temper  at  approximately  their 
normal  length,  and  Georgie's  previous  apprenticeship  to  that 
useful  craft  stood  her  in  good  stead. 

One  morning,  however,  it  appeared  that  Sylvia,  also,  had  a 
grievance,  which  she  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  hide.  '  I'm  horribly 
disappointed,'  she  broke  out  in  the  course  of  breakfast,  *  that  the 
Saxmores  won't  be  at  Brilmouth  after  all.  They  would  have  been 
quite  certain  to  have  got  up  some  private  theatricals ;  Betty's  as 
cracked  about  them  as  I  am.  Do  you  remember  what  splendid 
ones  they  had  at  the  Manor  last  year  ?  As  it  is  now,  I  don't  think 
there'll  be  anybody  there  likely  to  go  in  for  anything  of  the  kind.' 

'  I  quite  believe  you've  got  theatricals  on  the  brain,  Syl,'  said 
May,  who  was  not  a  success  before  the  curtain,  but  who  much 
excelled  behind  a  net ;  '  at  any  rate,  there's  sure  to  be  no  end  of 
tennis,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  up  a  grand  tournament. 
They  say  it's  possible  that  Barlow  and  the  Renshaws  may  come.' 

'  One  gets  deadly  sick  of  perpetual  tennis,'  grumbled  Sylvia, 
*  and,  besides  that,  it's  no  good  for  wet  days.  I  dare  say  it  will  rain 
half  the  time.  I'd  been  looking  forward  particularly  to  the  Sax- 
mores.  I'd  even  got  my  French  marquise  frock  done  up  on  purpose.' 

*  Oh,  well,  there'll  be  plenty  of  nice  people  anyhow.  The 
Carfords'  yacht  is  expected  there  next  week,  and  Mr.  Page-Scott 
was  to  be  with  them — the  little  Scotchman,  you  know,  whom  we 
met  at  the  Ruxtons  in  the  spring,  and  thought  so  pleasant.  By 
the  way,  I  suppose  his  leave  must  be  coming  to  an  end.  Didn't 
you  say,  Georgie,  that  he  had  told  you  he  was  going  out  again  to 
Bombay  some  time  in  the  autumn  ?  ' 

Georgie  daresaid  he  had,  but  didn't  exactly  remember.  She 
supposed — also  by  the  way,  though  of  what  is  not  quite  clear — 
that  she  would  have  to  write  a  line  to  Carrie  at  Grantrigg 
Eectory.  Yes,  she  had  had  a  note  that  morning,  and  had  left  it 
somewhere  or  other,  most  likely  in  her  own  room.  And  there- 
with the  breakfast  party  dispersed. 

In  the  course  of  that  afternoon  Sylvia,  who  had  spent  the 
morning  shopping  with  her  mother  and  May,  lighted  upon  a 
folded  letter  stuck  marker-wise  in  the  third  volume  of  *  Juliet's 
Jewelled  Yoke,'  a  work  which  both  she  and  Georgie  happened  to 
be  reading.  Letters  left  promiscuously  lying  about  were  recog- 
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nised  as  common  property  by  the  Hesperton  household,  so  Sylvia 
had  no  scruple  in  reading  this  one  ;  and  as  she  opened  it,  out  of 
the  innermost  folds  slipped  a  tiny  shred  of  silver  tinsel,  which 
might  have  been  placed  there  with  some  special  object,  but 
Sylvia,  naturally  enough,  did  not  notice  it.  The  letter,  dated 
from  '  The  Rectory,'  and  written  in  a  schoolgirlish  sort  of  hand, 
was  evidently  Grantrigg  Carrie's,  and  began  with  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  delight  at  the  prospect  of  Georgie's  visit. 

'  It  is  particularly  lucky,'  the  writer  proceeded,  *  that  you  are 
coming  just  now,  for  I  never  remember  when  there  was  so  much 
going  on  here  as  there  is  at  present.  As  a  rule  we  are  not  very 
lively,  but  this  summer  several  sets  of  nice  people  have  come  to 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  the  Elvenmeres  are  at  the  Castle, 
which  makes  a  great  difference.  Their  eldest  son  comes  of  age 
this  month,  and  they  are  to  have  grand  doings — dances,  and 
magnificent  private  theatricals,  with  a  real  stage-manager  from 
London !  Are  you  fond  of  acting  ?  I  have  an  idea  that  we  heard 
from  somebody  that  one  of  you  was  awfully  good  at  it.  If  so,  you 
are  certain  to  be  requisitioned  for  the  Castle,  as  I  know  the  Elven- 
meres have  been  disappointed  by  their  "  leading  lady,"  and  are  on 
the  look-out  for  another.  They  wanted  me  to  take  a  part,  but  I 
have  no  gifts  for  that  kind  of  thing.  However,  I  told  them 
yesterday  that  I  thought  I  knew  of  some  one.  What  a  mercy  it  is 
that  papa  is  not  Low  Church !  If  he  had  been,  of  course  we  should 
have  had  to  be  horrified  at  anything  entertaining,  but,  as  it  is,  we 
go  everywhere.  I  hope  we  shall  have  great  fun  while  you  are 
here. — Your  affectionate  cousin,  CAERIE.  P.S. — If  you  have  a 
nice  u'?V/,  do  bring  it  with  you  on  Monday.  I  know  it  sounds 
rather  an  odd  request,  but  they  say  it  is  sometimes  very  hard  to 
get  a  becoming  one.' 

An  hour  or  so  later,  Georgie,  entering  the  breakfast-room,  was 
aware  of  Sylvia  sitting,  a  small  palpably  disconsolate  heap,  in  a 
sofa-corner;  and  she  derived  what  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  been  a  very  un  sisterly  satisfaction  from  the 
sight.  That  it  did  please,  and  did  not  surprise  her,  was  due  to  a 
superficially  irrelative  fact,  namely,  her  ascertainment  that  the 
significant  tinsel-thread  no  longer  lurked  in  Carrie's  letter.  It 
would  not,  however,  have  by  any  means  jumped  with  Georgie's 
design  to  assume  the  existence  of  the  slightest  connection 
bstween  her  cousin's  communication  and  her  sister's  symptoms  of 
distress.  Therefore,  in  response  to  an  ostentatious  sigh,  she 
merely  said  :  '  Dear  me,  Syl,  have  you  got  your  neuralgia  again  ? ' 
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'  Oh  yes,'  Sylvia  answered  dolorously ;  *  it's  pretty  bad  this 
evening.  I  suppose  it's  going  to  rain,  for  you  know  my  neuralgia 
is  always  worse  in  damp.' 

Georgie  sympathetically  suggested  various  remedies,  which 
were  querulously  rejected,  and  a  brief  silence  followed,  Sylvia  sitting 
with  the  corners  of  her  mouth  pathetically  tucked  down,  and  her 
front  hair  wildly  pluffed  up  in  a  manner  indicative  of  much 
distraction.  Then  she  resumed  her  plaint.  *  I  hope  I  shan't 
have  it  all  the  time  we're  at  Brilmouth,  but  the  sea  air  always  is 
bad  for  it.  I'm  almost  sorry,  on  that  account,  that  we've  settled 
to  go  there.' 

Greorgie  admitted  with  candour  that  neuralgia  certainly  was 
an  awful  plague. 

*  Do  you  know,  Georgie,'  Sylvia  said  hesitatingly  after  another 
pause,  '  I  really  think  that,  if  you  didn't  particularly  want  to  go 
to  Grantrigg,  it  might  be  wiser  for  me  to  change  with  you.  You 
see,  it  would  be  such  a  bore  if  I  did  have  constant  neuralgia ;  and 
I  believe  the  sea-air  at  Brilmouth  is  dreadfully  strong.  Of  course 
one  of  us  would  do  just  as  well  as  the  other  at  either  place.' 

'  Oh,  of  course,  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  wouldn't  make  the  least 
difference,'  Georgie  conceded,  '  but  then  you'd  find  it  so  dull.' 

*I  dare  say  I  would,'  quoth  Sylvia,  who,  however,  had  the 
grace  to  turn  rather  pink ;  *  but  it  would  be  better  than  having 
neuralgia.  One  can't  enjoy  anything  when  one  has  neuralgia, 
you  know.'  A  reply  most  reassuring  to  Georgie,  as  it  showed  an 
intention  on  Sylvia's  part  to  ignore  the  alluring  letter,  a  line  of 
conduct  which  would  effectually  bar  many  future  complications. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  two  plotters,  deceiver  and 
deceived,  accomplished  the  transfer,  and  that  Georgie  went  to 
Brilmouth,  where  the  sea  air  was  so  strong  and  the  Carfords' 
yacht  was  lying  in  the  harbour ;  while  Sylvia  repaired  to  Grant- 
rigg, where  the  air,  we  may  surmise,  had  castles  in  it,  and  where 
there  was  no  doubt  about  Paley's  '  Evidences '  and  the  Sunday 
school.  Georgie  did  not  escape  a  twinge  of  self-reproach  as  she 
saw  her  sister  off  with  rouge  and  pearl  powder  and  a  curly 
Pompadour  wig  stowed  away  at  the  bottom  of  an  enormous  trunk. 
*  I'll  do  her  a  good  turn  to  make  up  for  it  the  first  time  I  have  a 
chance,'  she  vowed  to  herself  while  the  engine  was  panting  out  of 
the  terminus.  But  since,  before  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  she 
sailed  for  India  in  the  role  of  Mrs.  Page-Scott,  she  may  have  been 
obliged  to  defer  indefinitely  the  execution  of  her  amiable  resolve. 
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HONGKONG  1$41-91. 

SOME  years  ago  there  was  a  ditty,  of  the  music-hall  type,  which 
obtained  a  good  grip  upon  the  affections  of  the  street  musician, 
the  refrain  of  which  was  'You  can  go  to  Hongkong  for  me.' 
Evidently  to  the  writer  of  this  lyric  Hongkong  was  a  very  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory  place  of  abode,  and  shared  with  Timbuctoo, 
Jericho,  and  other  localities  to  which  people  are  requested  to  go  in 
moments  of  irritation,  the  odium  of  being  so  far  from  the  paths 
of  civilisation  that  permission  to  go  there  was  equivalent  to 
intellectual  paralysis,  moral  stupor,  and  social  extinction.  Such, 
however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  idea  of  those  who  make  a 
temporary  home  at  the  present  time  in  what  they  delight  to  call 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  East,  and  who  have  last  year  been  celebrating 
the  jubilee  of  the  colony.  In  1841  the  British  flag  was  first 
hoisted  on  Possession  Point,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  fifty  years  of  Anglo-Saxon  rule  sufficiently  justifies  the 
pride  with  which  the  old  China  hand  looks  round  upon  a  trans- 
formation which  he  has  helped  to  inaugurate,  and  which  he  still 
helps  to  direct.  Many  things  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
Hongkong :  its  splendid  harbour,  in  the  first  place ;  the  proximity 
of  Canton,  the  great  commercial  centre  of  Southern  China,  in  the 
second  place ;  and  the  inherent  suitability  of  the  island  as  an 
almost  impregnable  place  of  arms  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  third 
place.  Nevertheless,  it  was  obvious  that  something  farther  was 
wanted ;  for  a  century  ago  the  riding  for  ships  was  as  safe  as  it 
remains  at  present ;  a  century,  nay,  ten  centuries  ago,  the  *  City 
of  Earns '  was  the  centre,  for  all  purposes  of  trade,  of  the  most 
industrious  and  most  enterprising  races  of  China;  whilst,  ages 
before  the  advent  of  Turanian  and  Asian  alike,  the  natural  fortifi- 
cations of  Hongkong  have  frowned  down  upon  the  adjacent  seas. 
The  Hongkongites  may  surely  be  excused  if  they  conclude  that 
the  something  that  was  wanting  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise 
that  they  have  supplied.  They  reflect  that  half  a  century  ago 
their  harbour,  the  third  finest  in  the  world,  and  now  crowded  with 
the  masterpieces  of  naval  architecture,  was  frequented  only  by  a 
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few  piratical  junks  and  dilapidated  sampans;  their  city  of  Victoria, 
with  its  population  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  its  fine  public 
buildings  and  private  hongs,  its  well-paved  streets  and  its  electric 
lighting,  was  the  site  of  a  handful  of  miserable  fishermen's 
shanties ;  whilst  the  Peak,  now  picturesquely  dotted  about  with 
the  summer  houses  of  the  European  community,  was  an  inacces- 
sible height  of  inhospitable  granite.  With  these  reflections  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the  Chinese  have 
had  no  small  share  themselves  in  contributing  to  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  colony ;  for  if  the  foreigners  have  brought 
energy  and  invention,  respect  for  property,  equality  of  civil 
rights,  and  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  the  native 
population  has  supplied  its  cheap  labour,  its  industry,  its  respect 
for  the  law?,  and  its  commercial  aptitude.  What  chiefly  sur- 
prises one  is  to  note  how  tremendously  Chinese  the  place  is. 
Outside  the  European  quarter  you  may  ride  for  a  mile  without 
meeting  a  foreigner,  through  streets  teeming  with  Celestials 
only — tall  and  short,  stout  and  thin,  old  and  young,  but  all 
ugly,  and  going  about  their  business  with  a  preposterous  serious- 
ness which  only  gives  way  to  vicarious  hilarity  at  the  occa- 
sional spectacle  of  the  misfortune  of  a  fellow.  The  aspect  of  the 
streets,  with  their  varied  phases  of  life  and  character,  forms  a 
source  of  considerable  interest  and  amusement  to  the  new-comer. 
Unfortunately,  the  people  are  so  unattractive,  and  many  of  their 
ways  are  so  unlovely,  that  these  feelings  soon  give  way  to  disgust 
and  disappointment.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  plenty  to 
amuse  and  instruct :  in  the  open  shops  with  their  obscure  native 
industries,  in  the  gorgeous  garments  of  the  upper-class  wayfarer, 
the  everlasting  procession  of  chairs  and  jinrickshaws  with  their 
living  freight,  and  the  forest  of  coolies  with  their  bare  feet,  pictu- 
resque wicker  hats,  and  the  inevitable  bamboo  on  their  shoulders. 

One  is  tempted  to  wonder  what  would  have  become  of  the 
Chinese  nation  if  Nature  had  withheld  the  bamboo.  If  you  give  a 
coolie  a  hundredweight  to  carry  ,'the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  look 
about  for  another  hundredweight  to  balance  it  across  his  shoulder. 
Without  the  bamboo  he's  lost ;  but  given  a  bamboo  long  enough 
and  sufficient  rope,  and  the  Chinese  would  lift  the  world  and 
stagger  away  with  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  only  wonder  to 
those  who  know  them  is  that  they  have  not  long  since  done  so. 
At  the  corners  of  the  streets  you  see  the  itinerant  vendors  of 
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refreshments — the  awful  luxuries  of  the  Chinese  youth,  and  the 
fearful  joys  of  their  riper  age:  appalling-looking  bull's-eyes  of 
Cimmerian  darkness,  sticks  of  sugar-cane  that  look  as  if  they  had 
come  out  of  a  second-hand  clothes  shop,  glasses  of  a  light-coloured 
and  adhesive  liquid,  which  tastes  like  brown  paper  stewed  in  dirty 
water,  and  a  dozen  other  confectioneries  fearful  and  wonderful  to 
behold,  and  all  more  or  less  enriched  with,  what  I  may  eupho- 
niously call,  foreign  matter.  A  cloud  of  appreciative  flies  hangs 
over  the  unsavoury  viands,  and  maintains  a  gentle  buzzing 
murmur  of  satisfaction  and  approval.  In  spite  of  these  little 
imperfections  the  victuals  are  devoured  with  much  relish,  and  as 
the  consumers  don't  drop  down  dead  on  the  spot,  or  die  in  great 
agony  a  little  way  off,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  not,  at 
any  rate,  immediately  inimical  to  life. 

The  Chinese  quarters  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  central  European  quarter,  and  for  all  social 
purposes,  except  a  few  ceremonial  banquets,  they  remain  as 
absolutely  cut  off  from  familiar  and  intellectual  intercourse  with 
foreigners  as  do  the  citizens  of  Canton,  or  any  of  the  other  towns 
of  the  mainland.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  adverse  to  combina- 
tion with  the  '  foreign  devils '  in  matters  of  municipal  legislation, 
commercial  overtures,  or  public  polity,  and  at  the  recent  Jubilee 
celebration  Her  Majesty's  Celestial  subjects  were  by  no  means 
backward  in  the  outward  visible  signs  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm, 
street  shows  and  processions.  The  Chinese  are  essentially  a 
people  of  processions.  There  are  processions  for  marriages, 
processions  for  burials,  processions  for  '  good  days,'  and  proces- 
sions for  'bad  days  '—processions  of  every  conceivable  length 
and  complexity,  for  every  real  or  imaginary  condition  of  life  or 
state  of  affairs.  The  chief  thing  that  strikes  one  about  them, 
however,  is  their  reiteration.  Not  only  is  one  procession 
just  like  another  procession,  but  one  section  is  only  a  repro- 
duction of  every  other  section.  If  it  were  not  that  their  length 
and  variety  had  been  duly  attested  by  reliable  witnesses,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  they  wound  round  and  round, 
by  some  little  back  street,  like  the  typical  stage  army ;  for,  to  the 
eye  of  the  uninitiated,  one  whole  roast  pig  is  surprisingly  like 
another  whole  roast  pig ;  four  dirty  little  boys  with  banners  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  four  other  dirty  little  boys  with 
banners ;  the  beating  of  one  tom-tom  is  vastly  like  the  beating  of 
another  tom-tom;  whilst  even  dragons  are,  or  look,  very  much 
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alike,  if  you  have  not  been  brought  up  en  dragons.  Many  of  the 
vestments  in  which  the  processionists  masquerade  are  beautifully 
embroidered,  and  the  behaviour  of  all  concerned  is  only  a  trifle 
less  unconcerned  than  that  of  the  mutes  at  an  English  funeral. 

It  is  to  the  English  community,  however,  that  the  chief  in- 
terest attaches  in  connection  with  the  recent  celebration ;  such, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  of  Hongkong.     A  new-comer  might  be 
excused  for  saying,  in  parody,  that  the  European  population  of 
Hongkong  is  2,000 — mostly  brokers.     A  little  further  inquiry, 
however,  would  lead  him  to  recognise  that  there  is  a  solid  and 
substantial  foundation  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  place  ; 
and  although  fortunes  are  not  made  in  a  few  years,  as  in  the 
earlier  days,  the  hard-headed  and  hard-working  business  or  pro- 
fessional man  may  still  hope  for  a  modest  competence  for  his 
declining  years  at  home,  to  make  up  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
best  years  spent  in  the  tropics.     This  wear  and  tear  has  been 
sensibly  diminished  latterly  by  the  custom  that  has  grown  up  of 
living  at  the  Peak — at  any  rate,  during  the  summer  months — 
and  the  hills  are  now  dotted  over  with  the  summer  residences  of 
the  European  residents,  which  are  perched  upon  all  sorts  of  impos- 
sible bluffs  and  ridges,  from  which  they  have  magnificent  glimpses 
of  the  harbour  and  the  surrounding  seas  and  islands.     The  houses 
are  generally  of  the  bungalow  type,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
substantially  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and,  in  the  words  of  an 
itinerant  philanthropist,  '  cemented  with  human  blood ; '  for  every 
brick  and  every  stick  is  carried  up,  or   has  been  carried  up,  by 
human  labour.     In  the  morning  the  tortuous  road  to  the  Peak  is 
lined  with  what  seems  to  be — and  what  in  truth  is — an  endless 
procession  of  coolies  carrying  burdens.     The  young  and  the  old, 
the  weak  and  the  strong,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  all  bread- 
winners— or,  rather,  rice-winners.    Nothing  can  bring  home  more 
forcibly  and  more  strikingly  to  the  mind  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  life  than  this  spectacle  of  coolies 
struggling  laboriously  up  the  hill  with  the  materials  which  are  to 
form  the  pleasant  resting-places  of  their  fellows.     You  may  see  a 
grown  man  carrying  forty  bricks,  followed  by  a  child  toiling  under 
four ;  but  upon  the  face  of  each  is  to  be  seen  the  same  expression 
of  painful  endurance,  and  so  accustomed  to  their  burdens  do  they 
seem  that  when  their  load  is  laid  aside  for  a  moment's  rest  they 
look  as  if  they  would  fall  to  pieces.     When  we  reflect  that  each 
of  these  coolies  has  left  his  own  country  to  better  himself — and,  in 
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-,  has  bettered  himself,  earning  six  or  seven  dollars  here  where 
he  would  be  earning  two  or  three  dollars  at  home  —  it  seems  no 
longer  difficult  to  realise  the  origin  of  the  mystery  of  Chinese  life 
and  character,  their  callousness  to  suffering,  their  indifference  to 
death,  and  their  hostility  to  everything  but  what  has  been  ;  for 
with  them  suffering  is  the  normal  state  of  existence,  death  is  the 
only  possible  alleviation  they  can  look  forward  to,  whilst  every 
change  they  have  known  hitherto  has  been  to  their  disadvantage. 

To  most  people  death  is  a  thing  inevitable  perhaps,  but  to  be 
avoided  as  long  as  possible,  to  be  thought  of  with  reverend  fear, 
and  to  be  spoken  of  with  bated  breath.  It  is  the  symbol  of  pur- 
poses unaccomplished,  of  hopes  unfulfilled,  of  pleasures  curtailed, 
of  aspirations  unsatisfied.  But  to  a  Chinaman  of  the  class  in 
question  death  is  his  one  chance  of  escape  from  a  condition  of  life 
which  is  almost  intolerable  —  a  life  which  has  no  purpose  save  the 
fulfilment  of  other  people's  designs,  no  pleasures  save  the  bare 
satisfaction  of  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  desire,  no  hope  save 
that  of  ceasing  to  be.  Whatever  their  hardships,  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  at  least  that  here,  under  British  rule,  they  are  better  off 
than  they  would  be  in  their  own  country  ;  and  if  you  linger  by 
them  when  the  '  chow-chow  '  man  comes  round  with  the  mid-day 
meal,  you  may  almost  detect  a  ghostly  gleam  of  cheerfulness 
upon  their  sunburnt  and  careworn  countenances  as  they  shovel 
down  the  last  grain  of  rice  with  their  chopsticks.  Then,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  floodgates  of  Oriental  eloquence  are  let  loose  ; 
everybody  appears  to  be  speaking  at  once,  with  the  amiable  inten- 
tion of  shouting  down  his  fellows,  and  our  minds  go  back  to  the 
words  of  the  cynic  who  said  that  '  the  Almighty  was  afraid  that 
people  would  think  too  much,  so  He  gave  them  speech.' 

However,  to  return  to  the  houses  at  the  Peak  (  '  Topside,' 
as  they  call  it  locally),  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  advan- 
tage that  has  been  derived  from  their  relief  from  the  sultry 
rigours  of  the  summer  months.  It  has,  in  fact,  rendered  life  in 
Hongkong  tolerable;  and  this  boon,  which  was  at  first  only  within 
the  means  of  the  few,  has  just  lately  been  rendered  possible  for 
all,  or  nearly  all,  by  the  establishment  at  Victoria  Gap  of  two 
large  hotels,  where  bachelors  or  families  can  board  by  the  month. 
Hither  the  weary  betake  themselves,  after  the  day's  work  is  over, 
by  means  of  the  mountain  tramway  which  climbs  laboriously  up 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  finally  deposits  its  passengers  at  a  height 
of  1,200  feet  above  the  gea  level;  and  here  they  can  spend  the 
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evening  and  pass  the  night  in  a  temperature  which  is  at  any  rate 
bearable,  and  can  nourish  some  reasonable  hope  of  successfully 
wooing  that  '  sleep  which  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care' 
and  fits  the  labourer  for  the  morrow's  toils.  If  the  summer  is 
trying,  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted  that  the  winter  is  favour- 
able, and  from  November  to  March  the  climate  of  Hongkong  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  vie  with  the  glories 
of  an  English  June.  It  is  into  these  four  or  five  months  that  all 
the  functions  of  sport  and  of  society  are  crowded.  Hongkong 
society  is  nothing  if  not  smart,  and  has  a  rather  extra  strong  dash 
of  that  *  high-life-below-stairs '  element  which  seems  inseparable 
from  the  Crown  colony.  It  is  also  irrevocably  self-sufficient,  as  is 
perhaps  inevitable  in  a  small  eelf-contained  community  living  so 
far  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  civilisation,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
alien  and  subject  people  of  lower  physical  force  and  inferior  mental 
cultivation.  m 

In  a  society  so  constituted  everybody  is  a  person  of  some 
consequence ;  the  humbler  paths  of  life  are  filled  by  Chinese, 
Portuguese,  or  Indians,  and  it  is  only  in  positions  of  some  authority 
and  responsibility  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  the  Euro- 
pean. This  is  the  keynote  to  the  tone  of  society  throughout  the 
East,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  strongly  emphasised  than  in  Hong- 
kong. *  As  the  husband  is  the  wife  is,'  and  the  ways  and  manners 
of  the  masters  of  Hongkong  are  adopted,  exaggerated,  and  carica- 
tured by  their  better  halves.  They  talk  rather  fast,  laugh  rather 
loud,  and  look  about  them  a  good  deal.  They  wear  a  great  many 
new  gowns  and  drink  a  prodigious  quantity  of  five  o'clock  tea. 
They  are  about  one  to  twenty  of  the  grosser  sex,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  of  considerable  social  consideration,  and  every  one 
of  them  is  a  little  remarkable  in  her  own  particular  line.  One  is 
very  wealthy,  a  second  is  very  handsome,  a  third  is  more  than 
ordinarily  witty,  a  fourth  writes  verses,  whilst  a  fifth  excels  in 
making  rag  dolls  out  of  old  flannel  petticoats.  As  has  been  said, 
everyone  is  a  little  remarkable  for  something — which  is  not 
humility.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  considering 
what  Hongkong  has  done  for  itself  in  fifty  years,  a  little  slapping 
of  the  chest  and  a  little  tossing  of  the  head  is  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether out  of  the  way.  The  frequent  visits  of  the  ships  of  war 
on  the  China  station  and  the  constant  presence  of  a  garrison  of 
2,000  men  of  course  contribute  materially  to  the  gaiety  of  Hong- 
kong, and  in  some  degree  also  to  its  commercial  prosperity;  whilst 
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the  interminable   incursions  of  globe-trotters   keep  it  in  some 
measure  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  England's  remotest  possession  in 
the  Old  World  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Just  at  present  a  certain 
financial  depression  hangs  over  the  colony,  due  in  great  measure 
to  unscrupulous  commercial  gambling  in  a  period  of  exceptionable 
inflation,  and  in  some  degree  perhaps  to  the  reckless  expenditure 
of  money  upon  public  works.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  however, 
none  of  the  real  sources  of  Hongkong's  prosperity  are  injuriously 
affected.  Her  shipping  trade  continues  to  increase,  the  junk 
traffic  is  as  considerable  as  of  yore,  and  the  demand  for  European 
manufactured  articles  increases  slowly  but  steadily  year  by  year. 
Whether,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  the  Hongkong  of  fifty  years 
hence  will  have  grown  as  absolutely  out  of  recognition  as  has  the 
Hongkong  of  to-day  we  cannot  determine,  and  speculations  as  to 
the  future  are  always  idle.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  resist  the 
reflection  that  sooner  or  later  China,  with  her  vast  resources  and 
her  still  vaster  requirements,  will  be  opened  up  to  European  trade 
and  enterprise ;  and  when  this  time  comes  it  is  inevitable  that 
Hongkong  must  enjoy  the  firstfruits  of  the  new  regime. 
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STRANGE  STORY  OF  MR.   ROBERT  DALYELL. 
BY  MES.  OLIPHAXT. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

TEEKE  is  something  dreadful  in  the  aspect  of  a  room  from  which 
its  habitual  occupant  is  absent  unexpectedly  all  night.  Its  good 
order,  its  cold  whiteness,  the  unused  articles  in  tidy  array,  undis- 
turbed by  any  careless  natural  movements,  strike  a  chill  to  the 
heart.  In  any  case,  even  when  the  usual  tenant  is  absent,  away  on 
a  visit,  there  is  something  ominous  in  the  empty  room.  It  seems 
to  breathe  of  a  time  when  the  familiar  person  will  be  gone  for 
ever.  And  how  much  more  when  the  beloved  occupant  has  gone 
mysteriously — absent,  lost  in  the  unknown — no  one  knowing  where 
he  has  passed  the  night !  Mrs.  Dalyell  was  not  a  fanciful  woman, 
she  was  not  given  to  morbid  imaginations,  but  when  she  glanced 
into  her  husband's  dressing-room  next  morning  her  heart  sank  fora 
moment  with  this  chill,  that  would  not  be  reasoned  away.  She  did 
reason  it  away,  however,  and  recovered  her  composure.  For,  after 
all,  what  was  it?— nothing.  A  man  in  active  life  has  a  hundred  calls 
upon  him.  He  might  be  whipped  off  to  London  upon  some  railway 
business  without  any  warning.  The  only  thing  that  really  troubled 
her  was  the  absence  of  that  telegram.  It  was  still  almost  summer 
weather  ;  nothing  to  interrupt  the  working  of  the  telegraph  any- 
where. Already  even  she  might  have  had  one  had  he  telegraphed 
from  any  station  on  the  way  up  to  London.  This  was  the  thing 
which  she  could  not  understand. 

1  No,  there  is  no  word,'  she  said.  '  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
he  must  have  been  called  off  at  a  moment's  notice  to  London ;  but 
why  he  didn't  telegraph,  I  can't  imagine — even  from  Berwick  he 
might  have  done  it,  and  I  should  have  had  it  by  this  time.  I 
never  knew  Kobert  so  careless  before.' 

*  Here  it  is,  mother,'  cried  Alice,  rushing  in  with  the  famous 
yellow  envelope,  the  hideous  messenger  of  so  much  trouble.  But 
when  Mrs.  Dalyell  took  it,  she  flung  it  back  again  almost  with 
indignation,  and  turned  upon  the  girl  with  a  sort  of  fury. 
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*  Couldn't  you  see,'  she  cried,  'that  it  was  for  Mr.  Wedderburn  ? ' 
The  poor  lady  had  kept  her  nerves  quiet  and  her  imagination  sup- 
pressed till  now.  But  this  felt  to  her  like  an  injury.  She  got  up 
from  the  breakfast-table,  and  paced  about  the  room,  wringing  her 
hands.  It  had  come,  but  it  was  not  for  her !  This  seemed  to  put 
terror  into  the  anxiety,  an  increase  of  every  involuntary  tremor.  In 
the  sickness  of  the  disappointment  tears  came  rushing  to  her  eyes. 
She  took  Alice  by  the  shoulders  and  gave  her  a  shake.  '  Couldn't 
you  see  ?  you  little  careless  monkey ! '  Poor  Mrs.  Dalyell  was  un- 
just in  the  heat  of  her  disappointment.  But  after  a  while  reason 
once  more  resumed  its  sway.  *  I  am  letting  it  get  upon  my 
nerves,'  she  said  with  a  tremulous  laugh,  as  she  came  back  to  the 
table.  Then,  with  a  glance  at  Mr.  Wedderburn's  disturbed  face, 
'It  is  not  by  any  chance — about  Robert?  '  she  cried. 

'No — no — I've  no  reason  to  suppose  it  is.  It's  from  my 
managing  clerk.  He  says  :  "  Something  requiring  your  instant 

attention.  Fear  bad "  No — no — no  reason  in  the  world  to 

suppose  that  D'yell  has  anything'to  do  with  it.  I  must  just  hurry 
away.  I'm  called  upon  often,  you  know,'  he  added  with  a  sickly 
explanatory  smile,  '  on  urgent — personal  affairs.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Mrs.  Dalyell,  '  we  know  that  well ;  and  no  better 
or  kinder  counsellor.  But  you  have  had  no  breakfast— 

'I  must  not  stop  a  moment  longer — there  is  just  time  for  the 
early  train.' 

The  girls  caught  their  hats  from  the  stand  in  the  hall  and  ran 
down  with  him,  Alice  speeding  on  in  front  like  a  greyhound  to 
bid  the  station-master  keep  back  the  train  for  a  minute — a  kindly 
arrangement  which  often  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  Yalton. 
Mr.  Wedderburn  gave  forth  a  few  breathless  instructions  to  Susie 
as  he  hurried  along.  '  If  I  were  you  I  would  send  over  for  Fred. 
He  should  be  at  home  in  the  circumstances  :  and  don't  let  your 
mother  be  troubled.' 

'  But,  dear  Mr.  Wedderburn,  what  are  the  circumstances  ?  '  said 
Susie.  '  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  papa  ? ' 

'  I  hope  not,  my  dear,  I  hope  not.  I've  no  reason  to  think  that 
there  is  anything  wrong:  but  just — I  would  have  Fred  at  home  as 
early  as  possible.  And  if  I  hear  anything  in  town,  I'll  send  you 
word  directly.  And  you  may  calculate  on  seeing  me  before  dinner. 
Then  we'll  know  what  to  think.' 

'  I  hope  papa  will  be  home  before  then  :  and  he'll  laugh  at  us 
cardiatically,'  . 
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1  Susie,  my  dear — there's  no  such  word.' 

1  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  for  cardiac  means  from  the  heart ; 
and  that's  the  only  way  it  will  go.' 

He  turned  round  upon  her,  and  smiled  with  the  strangest  mix- 
ture of  fatherly  kindness  and  pity  and  sorrow.  Susie  was  silenced 
by  this  strange  look.  Her  eyes  were  startled  with  a  sudden 
anxious  question,  her  soft  lips  dropped  apart  with  fear  and  wonder. 
'  Oh,  why  are  you  so  sorry  for  me,  Mr.  Wedderburn  ?  '  she  cried. 
But  they  were  just  arriving  at  the  railway,  and  the  train  was 
waiting.  Susie,  with  her  young  sister  clinging  to  her  arm,  both  a 
little  breathless  with  their  run,  in  their  light  morning  dresses  and 
careless  garden  hats,  the  rose  of  morning  health  and  brightness  in 
their  soft,  shaded  faces,  the  morning  sun  shining  upon  them  and 
round  them,  distinguishing  them  upon  the  rustic  platform  by  the 
soft  little  shadow  they  threw,  was  a  sight  the  good  lawyer  never 
forgot.  *  The  innocent  things ! '  he  said  to  himself. 

When  he  was  safe  from  their  eyes,  whirling  along  over  the 
country,  he  took  once  more  the  telegram  from  his  pocket :  '  Some- 
thing requiring  your  immediate  attention.  Fear  bad  news.  Sent 
for  last  night.  Too  late  to  communicate,  please  lose  no  time.' 
Well !  after  all,  there  was  nothing  in  that  to  indicate  Bob  D'yell. 
It  might  be  Mrs.  Davidson's  business.  It  might  be  that  scapegrace 
young  Faulkner  again.  The  devil  fly  away  with  all  young  spend- 
thrifts !  To  give  an  honest  man  a  fright  like  this  for  him ! 
Mr.  Wedderburn,  with  a  momentary  relief,  noted,  a  gleam  of  fun 
coming  into  his  eyes,  two  superfluous  words  in  the  telegram : 
'  "Please" — the  blockhead  !  What  man  in  his  senses  says  "  please  " 
when  he  has  to  pay  a  ha'penny  for  it?  '  he  said  with  a  little  hoarse 
laugh  to  himself.  For  surely  it  must  be  young  Faulkner — the 
born  fool !  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  connect  it  with 
Bob  D'yell. 

When  he  entered  his  office,  however,  he  was  met  with  a  very 
grave  face  by  his  managing  clerk.  '  It  was  a  man  from  Mussel- 
burgh,  sir,  last  night.  He  came  to  the  office,  and  finding  it  shut, 
as  it  naturally  would  be  at  that  hour,  came  on  to  me  at  my  house. 
You  know,  sir,  I  live  out  at  Morningside ' 

'  It  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not  know  where  you  live — get 
on,  man,  get  on  !' 

'  I  say  that  to  account  for  it  being  so  late.  Well,  sir,  he  told 
me — if  it  was  Musselburgh  or  if  it  was  Portobello,  I  can't  quite 
say,  but  it's  written  down,  and  I  sent  off  young  Gibson  by  skreigh 
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of  day  to  make  inquiries.  He  told  me,  sir,  that  a  heap  of  clothes 
had  been  found  on  the  sands  belonging  to  somebody,  it  would  seem, 
that  was  bathing  in  the  sea.  They  lay  there  all  the  afternoon  and 
no  one  took  any  notice,  but  at  last  one  of  the  fisherwomen  getting 
bait  came  in  and  said  it  was  a  gentleman's  clothes,  and  his  watch 
and  all  lying.  And  the  things  were  examined,  and  in  the  pockets 
were  a  number  of  letters ' 

Mr.  Wedderburn  gave  a  gasp,  inarticulate  but  impatient,  with 
a  vehement  wave  of  his  hand.  The  clerk  handed  him,  with  a  look 
of  deep  commiseration  and  sympathy  which  filled  the  lawyer  with 
sudden  rage,  a  little  packet  on  the  table. 

Ah ! — had  he  not  known  it  all  the  time  ? 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  speechless  for  the  moment,  but  half  with 
rage  at  Martin  standing  there  gently  shaking  his  head,  with  the 
look  that  a  sympathetic  acquaintance  wears  at  a  funeral — as  if  it 
were  anything  to  him !  <  Robert  Dalyell,  Esq.,  Yalton,'  the 
familiar  commonplace  address,  that  meant  nothing  except  the 
merest  everyday  necessity — that  meant  a  whole  tragedy  now. 

( Found  lying  on  the  sands.  But  was  that  all — was  that 
all?  For  God's  sake,  man,  speak  out,  whatever  you  have  to 
say.' 

Martin  excused  Mr.  "Wedderburn's  hastiness  with  a  slight  wave 
of  his  hand,  and  said  all  there  was  to  say.  It  was  very  little :  Mr. 
Dalyell,  a  man  very  well  known,  had  been  seen  to  arrive  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  had  been  met  by  various  people  on  his  way  to  the  sea.  He 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  the  bathing  machines,  as  indeed  few 
gentlemen  were.  There  was  no  special  danger  about  the  spot,  and 
it  was  a  calm  day,  and  he  was  a  good  swimmer.  Of  course  the 
place  was  a  little  out  of  the  way,  and  east  of  the  sands,  as  was  indis- 
pensable when  gentlemen  bathed  without  any  machine ;  but  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary — many  men  did  the  same,  and  Mr.  Dalyell  did 
it  constantly.  No  cry  of  distress  had  been  heard,  nor  any  other 
signs  of  a  catastrophe.  This  little  mound  of  clothes,  flung  down 
with  the  conviction  of  perfect  security,  the  watch  in  the  pocket,  a 
shilling  or  two  dropped  on  the  sands  as  the  things  were  moved — 
this  was  all.  *  The  body,'  Martin  said,  dropping  his  already  sub- 
dued voice,  '  had  not  been  found.' 

The  body  !     Surely  it  was  premature  still  to  talk  of  that. 

'He  might  have  been  carried  along  by  the  current  further 
east  and  got  to  land  there.' 

'A  naked  man,  sir — without  any  clothes!    There  would   soon 
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have  been  word  of  such  a  wonder  as  that — and  somebody  sent 
on  for  the  things.  We  took  all  that  into  consideration.' 

'  I  must  go  down  myself  at  once,'  said  the  lawyer. 

'  I  saw  Gibson,  sir,  the  first  thing.' 

'  What's  Gibson  to  me? '  said  Mr.  Wedderburn,  with  a  sort  of 
roar  of  trouble,  anger,  and  misery  combined.  '  I  must  go  myself.' 

<  There  are  a  number  of  letters,'  said  Martin,  *  that  might  want 
answering.' 

*  Letters !  when  Bob  Dalyell's  lying  somewhere  dead  or  dying.' 
'  Oh,  sir,'  said  Martin,  '  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. 

If  it's  poor  Mr.  D'yell — and  there's  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the 
subject — he's  dead  long,  long  before  now.' 

Wedderburn  made  a  dash  through  the  air  with  his  clenched 
fist,  as  if  he  had  been  knocking  down  a  too  sympathetic  clerk,  and 
took  his  hat,  and  darted  away. 

*  Old  Pat's  in  one  of  his  grandest  tempers,'  a  young  clerk 
permitted  himself  to  say  in  Mr.  Martin's  hearing,  as  the  door 
closed  with  a  violent  swing  behind  their  employer. 

*  Old  Pat ! — if  it's  our  respected  superior,  Mr.  Wedderburn, 
that  ye  mean  by  that  familiar  no  to  say  contemptuous  epithet,' 
said  Mr.  Martin — *  he  has  just  heard  of  the  loss  of  his  dearest 
friend.     You  would  do  better  to  feel  for  him  than  to  mock  at  a 
good  man  in  trouble,  my  young  friend.' 

Mr.  Wedderburn  rushed  to  Portobello  as  fast  as  the  train 
would  take  him,  following  in  the  track  of  his  young  clerk,  who  had 
already  exhausted  every  means  of  information,  but  who  fortunately 
met  the  lawyer  on  the  way  and  gave  him  the  result  of  his 
inquiries.  These  inquiries  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
catastrophe,  and  Wedderburn  found  to  his  horror  that  it  was 
already  very  generally  known,  and  that  there  had  been  a  para- 
graph on  the  subject  in  the  Scotsman,  fortunately  not  giving 
the  name  of  the  sufferer,  but  indicating  the  general  fear  that  a 
well-known  member  of  society  had  been  the  victim.  *  They 
never  read  the  papers,'  Mr.  Wedderburn  said  to  himself,  'and 
she  would  never  think  it  was — him'  (already  it  seemed  too 
familiar  to  say  Bob.)  When  some  one  came  hurrying  up  to 
him,  grasping  his  hand  and  asking,  '  Is  this  awful  news  true  ? — 
is  there  room  to  believe  it's  poor  D'yell  ?  ' — the  broken-hearted 
man  felt  once  more  fiercely  angry  at  the  question,  as  if  it  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  discussed  in  ordinary  words.  But  this  was  morbid, 
he  knew.  The  questioner  was  Mr.  Scrymgeour,  Fred's  host,  the 
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giver  of  the  ball  on  the  previous  night,  who  explained  that  he 
had  seen  the  paragraph  in  the  papers,  and  had  secured  it  at  once 
and  come  in  to  Edinburgh  to  inquire,  that  the  poor  boy  should 
hear  nothing  till  he  could  ascertain  if  it  were  true.  And  even 
while  he  spoke,  others  came  pressing  upon  them  with  grave  faces : 
*  Was  it  true  ?  Could  it  be  D'yell  ?  '  The  sensation  was  extra- 
ordinary. '  He  was  said  to  be  a  little  shaky  in  business  matters,' 
said  one.  '  That  was  all  rubbish,'  said  another.  '  A  man  with  a 
good  estate  at  his  back  and  plenty  of  friends — no  fear  but  he 
would  have  pulled  through.'  *  And  Chili  stock  is  looking  up 
again,  which  was  supposed  to  be  his  danger.'  Thus  they  stood 
and  talked  him  over.  '  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  an 
accident,'  said  another  cautiously.  This  remark  caught  the 
lawyer's  anxious  ear,  upon  whose  own  heart  a  heavy  cloud  of 
dread  was  hanging.  But  there  was  a  chorus  (thank  God !)  of 
assurances  against  this.  No,  no  ! — Bob  D'yell  was  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world.  He  was  a  man  always  confident  in  his  own 
mind,  a  man  that  had  every  inducement  to  live — with  a  fine 
family,  his  son  at  Oxford,  with  a  good  estate  behind  him,  and  an 
excellent  character  and  plenty  of  friends.  Even  if  there  might  be  a 
little  temporary  embarrassment — that  would  soon  have  blown  over. 
There  were  men  that  would  have  stuck  by  him  through  thick  and 
thin.  l  Me,  for  instance,'  said  Mr.  Wedderburn,  careless  of  gram- 
mar. '  I  went  out  especially  last  night  to  tell  him,  if  there  really  was 

trouble,  I  would  see  him  through  it '   '  Poor  fellow  !   Poor  Bob  ! 

Poor  D'yell ! '  the  bystanders  said  in  their  various  tones.  Nobody 
had  the  faintest  hope  that  he  could  have  escaped.  Such  a 
prodigy  as  a  man  without  clothes  would  soon  have  been  known 
along  the  coast.  And  of  course  he  would  have  hurried  back,  if  he 
had* been  saved,  to  ease  the  anxieties  of  his  friends.  It  was  only 
Mr.  Wedderburn  who  insisted  upon  every  means  being  taken  to 
secure  the  poor  remains,  and  that  not  for  certainty  of  the  fact, 
but  for  decent  burial.  There  is  no  coroner's  inquest  in  Scotland  ; 
but  an  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  was  immediately  set  on 
foot,  an  inquiry  at  first  in  which  there  was  no  certain  evidence 
but  the  piteous  heap  of  clothes,  the  respectable  garments  in 
which  every  man  of  business  goes  to  town.  The  papers  left  in 
the  pocket,  the  few  shillings  on  the  sands,  the  notes  (which  are 
the  common  currency  in  Scotland)  in  his  pocket-book,  were  all 
so  many  unconscious  witnesses  to  the  accident,  all  proving  how 
accidental,  how  unlooked-for,  was  this  cutting  short  of  his  career. 
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There  was  even  a  withered  rose  in  his  coat,  a  pale  China  rose 
from  one  corner  of  the  terrace  at  Yalton,  which  Mr.  Wedderburn 
recognised  with  a  pang,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  children. 
The  tears  blinded  the  middle-aged  lawyer's  eyes  as  he  took  this 
faded  thing  out  of  his  friend's  coat,  brushed  off  the  sand  from  the 
withered  leaves,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket-book  reverently.  All 
who  were  present  looked  on  at  this  little  incident  as  if  it  had 
been  a  religious  rite. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  naked  remains  of  a  drowned 
man  were  found  a  few  weeks  afterwards  on  the  east  sands  of 
Portobello.  Needless  to  say  that  they  were  quite  unrecognisable ; 
but  the  height  and  size,  and  the  absence  of  clothing,  made  it  as 
nearly  certain  as  any  such  thing  could  be  that  this  was  all  that 
remained  of  Robert  Dalyell. 

Meanwhile  that  fatal  day  passed  over  at  Yalton,  the  first  part 
very  quietly,  as  usual,  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  household. 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  full  of  comfort  and  good  hope,  and 
Mrs.  Dalyell  was  busy  in  her  house.  It  was  the  day  for  the  over- 
seeing and  paying  of  the  weekly  bills,  and  there  were  various 
repairs  necessary  before  the  winter  set  in  which  she  had  to  look 
after,  and  a  great  deal  of  linen — napery  as  she  called  it — had  come 
in  from  the  laundry,  which  it  was  essential  to  examine  to  see 
what  wanted  renewing  and  what  it  would  be  possible  to  darn  and 
keep  in  use.  Old  Janet  Macalister  was  famous  for  her  darning. 
Old  as  she  was,  it  was  still,  Mrs.  Dalyell  said,  '  a  pleasure  to  see ' 
her  work.  It  was  an  ornament  to  the  tablecloths  rather  than  a 
blemish.  Old  Janet  was  in  great  activity,  almost  agitation.  She 
appeared  in  the  house,  as  she  very  rarely  did,  and  talked  so  much 
in  an  excited  way,  that  the  servants  thought  her  '  fey.'  She 
went  with  Mrs.  Dalyell  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  uninvited,  to 
examine  the  linen.  'Dinna  put  that  away.  I  can  darn  that 
fine,'  old  Janet  said  to  many  articles  over  which  her  mistress 
shook  her  head.  *  Losh !  what's  the  good  o'  me,  eatin'  bread 
and  burnin'  fire  this  mony  mony  a  year,  if  I  canna  keep  the 
napery  in  order ! '  she  cried.  Her  head,  which  was  slightly  palsied, 
nodded  more  than  usual,  her  large  pale  hands  shook;  but  her 
voice  was  strong,  and  she  ended  every  sentence  with  a  harsh  laugh. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  very  well  to-day,  Janet,'  said  Mrs. 
Dalyell. 

'  Oh,  'deed  am  I,  very  well ;  but  ye  must  give  me  work,  mis- 
tress, ye  must  give  me  work.  Without  work  there  are  o'er 
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many  thoughts  in  a  person's  head  for  comfort.  And  that  fine 
darning,  it  just  takes  everything  out  of  ye  :  it  takes  up  baith 
body  and  mind.' 

When  her  survey  of  the  linen  was  over,  Mrs.  Dalyell  came 
back  to  the  drawing-room,  having  sent  old  Janet  back  to  her  room 
with  an  armful  of  sheets  and  tablecloths.  And  she  was  glad  to 
escape  from  the  old  woman.  There  was  a  gleam  in  her  eyes, 
often  fixed  upon  her  mistress  with  a  penetrating  look,  as  if  she  knew 
something,  and  her  unusual  flurry  of  speech  and  the  harsh  laugh 
of  agitation  which  occurred  so  often,  which  Mrs.  Dalyell  did  not 
understand,  and  which  alarmed  her — she  could  not  tell  why. 
Then  came  luncheon,  to  which  she  sat  down  with  her  girls,  with 
a  forlorn  sense  of  the  two  empty  seats  which  Foggo  had  placed  as 
usual.  *  I  thought,  mem,'  he  said  in  his  solemn  way,  '  that  Mr. 
Fred  would  have  been  home,  if  not  the  maister.' 

*  Why  should  you  think  Mr.  Fred  would  have  been  at  home  ?  ' 
she  asked  almost  angrily. 

'  He  is  coming  in  the  afternoon  with  some  of  the  young 
people  from  Westwood  for  tea.  We  shall  want  tea  on  the  terrace 
at  half-past  four,  and  there  will  probably  be  five  or  six  people.' 

'  Very  well,  mem,'  said  Foggo,  more  solemn  than  ever,  and 
with  a  look  which,  like  Janet's,  meant  more  than  his  words. 

Mrs.  Dalyell  had  something  like  an  attaque  des  nerfs,  which  was 
a  malady  unknown  to  her.  She  could  not  eat  anything.  In  order 
that  the  servants  might  not  suppose  there  was  anything  irregular  in 
their  master's  proceedings,  she  said  nothing  before  Foggo  about  her 
anxiety.  She  said  she  was  tired,  looking  over  all  that  weary  linen. 
*  And  old  Janet,  that  was  stranger  than  ever,  and  she  always  was 
a  strange  creature.  I  think  I  will  lie  down  for  a  little  after 
lunch.  And  I  almost  wish  that  I  had  not  bidden  Fred  to  bring 
over  the  Scrymgeours  with  him  for  the  afternoon.'  If  this  was 
said  to  throw  dust  in  Foggo's  eyes,  Mrs.  Dalyell  might  have 
spared  herself  the  trouble.  For  Foggo  had  read  his  Scotsman 
that  morning,  and  had  heard  a  murmur  of  dismay  which  had 
come  to  Yalton  by  the  backstairs,  by  the  kitchen — nobody  knew 
how.  '  Grod  help  the  poor  woman  ! '  Foggo  said,  when  he  retired 
to  his  own  domain,  with  more  feeling  than  respect.  '  She's  full  of 
trouble,  but  she  will  not  let  on,  and  though  she's  in  horror  of  some- 
thing, it's  not  half  so  bad  as  what  has  come  to  pass.' 

*  If  that  story's  true,'  said  the  cook,  who  was  too  much  disturbed 
and  too  anxious  to  hear  everything  to  take  any  trouble  about  her 
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own  work,  which  the  kitchen-maid  was  accomplishing  sadly  while 
her  principal  talked  and  cried  over  the  dreadful  rumour  which  had 
swept  hither  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  *  Oh,  it's  true  enough,' 
said  Foggo,  whose  disposition  was  dismal — '  and  there's  little 
dinner  will  be  wanted  here  this  night,  for  sooner  or  later  they 
must  hear.  It  was  more  than  I  could  well  bear  to  hear  them 
talking  of  the  big  tea  on  the  terrace  and  who  was  coming.  I  hope 
the  Scrymgeour  people  will  not  be  so  mad  as  to  let  their  young 
ones  come :  and  nobody  else  will  come,  for  it's  well  known  over  the 
country  by  this  time,  though  she  doesn't  know.' 

*  Oh,  my  poor  bonnie  lady,'  said  the  cook  weeping — *  and  the 
kind  maister,  that  had  a  pleasant  word  for  everybody.' 

*  Not  so  pleasant  a  word  for  them  that  crossed  him,'  said  Foggo. 
f  Not  that  Iwould  say  a  word  against  him,  and  him  a  drowned  man.' 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Fred  came  home.  It  was  a  house  that 
stood  always  with  open  doors  and  windows,  so  that  there  was  no 
need  to  open  to  any  familiar  comer ;  but  Foggo  was  in  the  hall, 
chiefly  because  he  too  was  excited  and  eager  to  have  the  first 
of  any  news  that  might  arrive,  when  the  youth  with  his  light  step 
came  in.  His  eager  question,  '  Is  my  father  at  home  ? '  made  the 
grave  butler  more  solemn  than  ever. 

4  No,  sir,  the  master  has  not  been  back  since  he  left  the  house 
yesterday  morning,'  said  Foggo. 

But  though  his  looks  were  so  significant,  that  the  very  dogs 
saw  that  something  was  the  matter,  Fred  neither  gave  nor  com- 
municated any  news.  He  rushed  upstairs  three  steps  at  a  time, 
and  burst  into  the  drawing-room,  where  his  mother  was  sitting. 
She  had  tried  to  lie  down,  as  she  had  said,  but  Mrs.  Dalyell 
could  not  rest :  her  nerves  would  not  be  stilled,  and  her  thoughts 
grew  so  many  that  they  buzzed  in  her  ears,  and  seemed  to 
suffocate  her  in  her  throat.  She  was  sitting  at  the  window  which 
commanded  the  gate,  so  that  she  might  see  who  appeared, 
ever  watching  for  that  telegraph  boy,  who  in  a  moment  might 
set  all  right. 

*  You  have  come  back  early,  Fred,'  she  said.     '  And  have  you 
come  alone  ? ' 

*  Mother,  what's  this  I  hear,  that  my  father  has  never  come 
home  ? ' 

'  Who  has  told  you  such  a  thing  ?  Your  father  has  many 
affairs  in  his  hands  ;  he's  often  been  called  away  in  a  hurry.' 

*  You  knew  then  he  was  going  somewhere  ?    It's  all  right,  then 
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thank  God ! '  said  Fred  ;  *  and  that  dreadful  thing  in  the  papers 
has  nothing  to  do  with  him.' 

*  What  dreadful  thing  in  the  papers  ?  '  cried  Mrs.  Dalyell.     It 
was  not  till  Fred  had    thus   committed   himself  in    his    haste 
and  anxiety  that  he  felt  how  foolish  it  was  to  refer  to  a  report 
which  as  yet  was  not  authenticated.     He  went  to  look  for  the 
papers,  cursing  his  own  rashness.     But  Foggo  had  more  sense 
than  might  have  been  supposed.     He  had  conveyed  that  Scotsman 
out  of  the  way. 

Alas  !  as  if  it  was  of  any  use  to  try  to  stave  off  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  calamity  !  An  hour  later  Mr.  Wedderburn's  sober  step 
sounded  upon  the  gravel,  coming  up  from  the  train.  Mrs.  Dalyell 
sat  still  in  her  chair,  not  running  to  meet  him  as  the  others  did. 
*  Oh,  I  shall  hear  it  soon  enough — I  shall  hear  it  soon  enough  ! ' 
she  said  to  herself. 

His  very  step  had  tragedy  in  it ;  and  she  knew  before  she  saw 
him  that  something  dreadful  had  happened,  that  the  failure  of 
that  telegram,  which  Eobert  had  never  before  omitted  to  send  her, 
was  but  too  well  explained.  Something  like  a  sweep  of  fatal 
wind  seemed  to  flow  through  the  house — a  chill  consciousness  of 
coming  trouble,  calling  out  everybody  from  above  and  below  to 
hear  the  news.  And  then  there  was  a  terrible  cry,  and  then  a 
dread  stillness  fell  over  Yalton — like  the  stillness  before  a  storm. 

There  was  one  strange  thing,  however,  which  happened  that 
fatal  afternoon,  and  which  Fred  could  never  forget.  As  he  went 
upstairs  to  his  own  room,  which  was  in  the  upper  storey,  a  pale 
and  miserable  ghost  of  the  cheerful  youth  he  had  been  yesterday, 
he  saw  old  Janet  standing  at  the  end  of  the  passage  which  led  to 
her  room.  She  put  out  her  long  arm,  out  of  the  folds  of  her  tartan 
shawl.  *  How  is  she  taking  it,  Mr.  Fred  ? '  she  asked.  Janet's 
eyes  were  deep,  and  shone  with  a  strange  fire.  Her  face  was  full 
of  excitement  and  agitation — but  not  of  grief,  although  she  had 
been  devoted  to  the  master,  who  was  also  her  nursling.  '  How 
is  your  mother  taking  it  ? '  There  was  a  gleam  of  strange 
curiosity  in  her  eyes. 

*  Taking  it  ? '  cried  Fried.     *  Have  you  no  heart  that  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?     My  mother  is  heart-broken — as  we  all  are,' 
said  the  lad,  his  voice  giving  way  to  the  half-arrested  sob,  which 
he  was  too  young  to  be  able  to  restrain. 

*  But  no  me — that's  what  you're  thinking :  though  the  Lord 
knows  he's  more  to  me  than  everything  else  in  this  world.     Laddie, 
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you're  young — young ;  and  so  is  your  mother.  But  me,  I'm  a  very 
old  woman.  I've  seen  many  a  strange  thing.  You'll  mind  that 
you're  to  come  and  ask  me  if  you're  ever  very  sore  troubled  in 
your  mind.' 

*  You  ! '  cried  Fred.  There  was  something  like  scorn  in  his 
tone.  The  first  distress  of  youth  seems  always  final,  insurmount- 
able, so  that  it  is  half  an  insult  to  suggest  that  it  will  be  lived 
through  and  other  troubles  come.  But  then  a  sudden  chill  of 
horror  came  over  the  lad.  '  You ! '  he  said  again,  with  a  pang  which 
he  did  not  himself  understand.  He  remembered  what  his  father 
had  said  :  '  Go  to  old  Janet.'  Did  she  know  what  his  father  had 
said  ?  Had  she  been  aware  that  this  great  trouble,  this  more  than 
trouble,  this  misery,  calamity,  was  coming  ?  Fred  gave  the  old 
woman  an  awed  and  terrified  look— and  fled :  from  her  and  his 
own  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THEEE  is  no  coroner's  inquest  in  Scotland,  as  has  been  said  ; 
nevertheless  there  was  a  careful  examination  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Dalyell's  death.  It  was  known  that  he  was  going 
to  Portobello  to  bathe.  This  he  had  stated  not  only  to  his  family, 
but  to  the  clerks  at  the  insurance  office  and  other  persons  whom 
he  had  met.  One  gentleman  turned  up  who  had  travelled  that 
little  journey  with  him  by  the  train,  whom  he  had  almost  per- 
suaded to  join  him  in  his  swim,  and  who  parted  with  him  only  at 
the  corner  of  the  road  leading  down  to  the  sands ;  the  porter  at 
the  station  had  seen  him  arrive,  had  seen  the  two  walk  off  toge- 
ther. There  was  no  mystery  or  concealment  about  anything  he 
had  done.  It  was  his  usual  place  for  bathing,  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  about  the  matter,  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
clothes  were  found  on  the  sands  and  the  man  was  gone.  Every 
step  was  traced  of  his  ordinary  career,  nor  could  one  suspicious 
circumstance  be  found.  The  mere  fact  of  the  heap  of  clothing, 
the  money  in  the  pockets,  the  watch,  all  the  familiar  careless  evi- 
dences of  a  day  which  was  to  be  as  any  other  day,  with  no  auguries 
of  evil  in  it,  was  all  there  was  to  account  for  his  disappearance. 
But  that  was  pathetically  distinct  and  unimpeachable.  And  when 
after  so  much  delay  the  body  was  found — which,  indeed,  no  one 
could  tell  to  be  Eobert  Dalyell's  body,  but  which  by  every  law  of 
probability  might  be  considered  so— the  question  dropped,  and  all 
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the  endless  talk  and  speculation  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  Of 
course  there  were  doubts  at  first  whether  it  might  be  suicide. 
But  why,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  should  Kobert  Daly  ell  drown 
himself?  No  doubt  there  had  been  rumours  of  unfortunate  specu- 
lations, and  possible  pecuniary  disaster.  But  everybody  knew  now 
that  Pat  Wedderburn,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  unlimited 
credit,  had  put  his  means  at  his  friend's  disposal.  It  is  true  that 
what  Mr.  Wedderburn  had  said  was  that  he  was  about  to  do  so ; 
but  these  fine  shades  are  too  much  to  be  preserved  when  a  state- 
ment is  sent  about  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  all  Edinburgh  was 
persuaded  that  Mr.  Wedderburn's  means  made  Daly  ell's  position 
secure — if,  indeed,  it  ever  was  insecure,  with  a  good  estate  behind 
him,  and  all  his  connections.  But  what  a  fatality !  What  a 
catastrophe !  A  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  nice  wife  and 
delightful  children,  a  charming  place,  an  excellent  position,  every- 
thing smiling  upon  him.  That  he  should  be  carried  away  from 
all  that  in  a  moment  by  some  confounded  cramp,  some  momentary 
weakness.  What  a  lesson  it  was  !  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.  This  was  what,  with  many  regrets  for  Bob  D'yell  and 
sorrow  for  his  family,  and  a  great  sensation  among  all  who  knew 
him,  Edinburgh  said.  And  then  the  event  was  displaced  by 
another  event,  and  his  name  was  transferred  from  the  papers  and 
everybody's  mouth  to  a  tablet  in  Yalton  Church,  and  Robert 
Dalyell  was  as  if  he  had  never  been. 

It  proved  that  his  life  was  very  heavily  insured — to  a  much 
larger  sum  than  anybody  had  been  aware  of,  and  in  several  offices. 
Neither  Mrs.  Dalyell,  nor  any  of  his  advisers  knew  the  reason  for 
these  unusual  liberalities  of  arrangement,  if  not  that  Mr.  Dalyell, 
being  himself  concerned  in  an  insurance  office,  thought  it  right 
to  set  an  example  to  others  by  the  number  and  value  of  his  own. 
There  was  enough  in  this  sorrowful  way  to  clear  off  everything  that 
was  wrong  in  his  affairs,  and  to  secure  Fred,  when  he  should  come  of 
age,  in  unencumbered  possession  of  Yalton,  as  well  as  to  leave  the 
portions  of  the  girls  intact.  So  far  as  this  went,  and  though  it  was 
a  dreadful  thing  to  think,  much  more  to  say,  no  doubt  it  passed 
through  Mr.  Wedderburn's  mind,  who  was  the  sole  executor,  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Dalyell,  that  the  moment  of  poor  Bob's 
death  was  singularly  well  chosen.  Mrs.  Dalyell  left  everything  in 
his  hands,  so  that  the  conclusion  was  in  no  way  forced  upon  her, 
nor  would  she  have  entertained  it  if  it  had  occurred  to  her. 
Nothing  would  have  persuaded  her  that  her  Eobert  had  drowned 
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himself,  and  she  knew  no  reason  why.  She  was  not  a  woman 
who  demanded  explanations,  who  searched  into  the  motives  of 
things.  She  accepted  the  event  when  it  happened  with  sorrow 
or  with  thankfulness,  according  as  it  was  good  or  bad,  but  she  did 
not  demand  to  have  the  secret  told  her  of  how  it  came  about.  And 
she  grieved  deeply  for  her  good  husband  ;  the  earth  was  altogether 
overcast  to  her  for  a  time.  She  felt  no  warmth  in  the  sun,  no 
beauty  in  the  world — a  pall  hung  over  everything.  Eobert  was 
gone — what  was  the  good  of  all  those  secondary  things,  the  com- 
forts and  ease  of  life,  which  were  not  him  nor  ever  could  bring  him 
back  ?  She  would  have  accepted  joyfully  a  life  of  poverty  and 
privation  with  Eobert  instead  of  this  dreadful  comfortable  blank 
without  him.  Her  emotions  were  as  sincere  as  they  were  sober 
and  unexaggerated.  But,  as  was  natural,  this  gloom  of  early 
bereavement  did  not  last.  After  a  few  months  she  was  capable  of 
taking  a  little  pleasure  in  the  spring  weather,  of  watching  the 
flowers  come  up.  And  though  the  first  notice  she  took  of  these 
ameliorating  circumstances  was  to  say  with  tears,  (  How  pleased 
your  father  always  was  to  see  the  crocuses ! '  yet  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  better  time.  Mrs.  Dalyell  was  still  in  the  forties  ;  she 
was  in  excellent  health,  and  she  was  of  a  mild,  unimpassioned 
temperament.  It  was  not  possible  that  the  clouds  should  hang 
for  ever  about  such  a  tranquil  sky. 

But  there  were  two  of  the  mourners  who  were  not  so  simply 
constituted.  Fred,  who  had  been  so  light-hearted  a  boy  when 
his  father  talked  to  him  on  the  terrace  and. bade  him  think  of  the 
catastrophes  which  overturned  so  many  young  lives,  was  greatly 
changed.  He  could  not  get  that  conversation  out  of  his  mind, 
nor  the  strange  recommendation  his  father  had  given  him,  nor 
the  stranger  repetition  by  old  Janet  of  what  Mr.  Dalyell  had  said. 
How  did  she  know  ?  Had  the  father  confided  to  her  what  was 
about  to  happen  ?  Confided  ? — a  thing  which  was  an  accident,  an 

unforeseen  calamity,  or what  else  ?     Confided  to  Janet  that 

next  day  he  was  going  to  die  ?  Fred  turned  this  over  in  his  mind, 
over  and  over,  till  he  was  nearly  mad.  How  did  she  know? 
How  did  she  know?  Was  it  second-sight,  witchcraft  of  one  kind 
another  ?  But  Fred  was  a  young  man  of  his  time — or  rather  he 
was  not  sufficiently  a  young  man  of  his  time  to  believe  in  witch- 
craft or  any  occult  power.  How  was  it  ? — how  was  it  ? — how  was  it  ? 
This  question  went  on  in  his  mind  so  constantly  that  it  became  a 
sort  of  mechanical  rhyme  running  through  everything.  How  did 
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old  Janet  know?  Had  it  been  discovered  by  her  somehow  by 
mystic  art  ?  Had  it  been  confided  to  her  ?  He  could  not  turn  his 
mind  away  from  this  question  or  forget  it.  How  did  she  know? — 
what  did  she  know  ?  Fred  felt  as  if  he  should  have  informed  the 
commissioners  who  had  investigated  the  circumstances  of  his 
father's  death  of  that  conversation  on  the  terrace.  It  might  be 
only  a  coincidence  ;  but  it  was  a  very  curious  coincidence.  He 
ought  to  have  reported  it,  made  it  known,  that  everybody  might 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  Here  was  a  man  who  as  a  matter  of 
fact  died  by  some  mysterious  accident  next  day,  and  who  had 
talked  to  his  son  of  what  he  might  have  to  do  were  he  left  with 
the  family  on  his  hands,  and  advised  whom  he  should  take  counsel 
with  in  difficulties :  and  the  proposed  counsellor  had  apparently  been 
communicated  with  too.  What  would  the  little  court  of  inquiry,  he 
wondered,  have  said  to  that  ?  What  would  the  insurance  people 
have  said  ?  Was  it  his  duty  to  have  told  this  strange  and  terrible 
detail  ?  Was  it  better  to  have  remained  silent  ?  Poor  Fred  could 
not  tell  what  he  ought  to  have  done — what  he  ought  to  do. 
He  was  but  a  boy  after  all,  when  all  was  said.  He  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  form  such  momentous  decisions  for  himself,  and  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  misery,  not  able  to  think.  He 
remained  silent,  not  betraying  even  to  Mr.  Wedderburn,  who  was 
now  the  guide  of  the  household,  looking  after  everything,  what 
he  felt.  But  the  lad  was  very  unhappy.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  return  to  Oxford ;  but  he  had  no  desire  to 
return.  He  did  not  care  to  do  anything.  He  wandered  about 
the  grounds  asking  himself  what  his  father  meant,  if  he  had  it  all 
in  his  mind  then  as  he  walked  along  the  terrace  in  the  dark,  lis- 
tening to  his  boy's  chatter  of  college  jokes  and  light-hearted 
nonsense.  Was  he  thinking  then  of  what  was  to  be  done  next 
day  ?  Had  he  planned  it  all  ?  and  left  perhaps  his  last  instruc- 
tions with  Janet,  the  unlikeliest  repository  of  such  secrets. 
Could  it  be  this  ?  or  only  coincidence,  a  series  of  coincidences, 
such  as  may  occur  and  sometimes  do  occur,  perplexing  and  con- 
fusing every  calculation  ?  All  this  made  him  very  miserable,  as 
he  pondered  many  a  weary  monotonous  night  and  day.  He  stole 
out  in  the  evenings  after  dinner  and  strolled  along  the  terrace,  as 
his  father  had  been  used  to  do,  with  a  sort  of  vague  hope  of 
enlightenment,  of  some  influence  that  might  come  to  him,  or  even 
voice  that  he  might  hear.  But  he  never  heard  anything  more 
than  the  wind  moaning  in  the  trees,  which  drove  him  indoors 
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with  the  melancholy  of  their  unseen  rustling,  and  the  eerie 
sounds  of  the  night,  rising  over  all  the  invisible  country,  tinkle  of 
^ater,  and  sweeping  sound  of  the  winds  and  the  drop  of  the 
.autumnal  leaves  falling,  the  hoot  of  an  owl,  the  stirring  of  unseen 
things  in  the  woods  and  fields.  But  when  he  was  in  again,  still 
less  could  Fred  bear  the  cheerful  air  of  the  drawing-room  with  its 
bright  fire  and  lamps,  and  the  voices  of  his  sisters  which  began 
.after  a  time  of  silence  to  whisper  and  chatter  again  in  the  irre- 
pressible vitality  of  their  youth.  Had  it  all  been  planned  before 
that  night  ?  Did  his  father  already  well  know  what  was  going  to 
happen  on  the  morrow — all  the  incidents  of  the  tragedy  ?  And 
did  Janet  know?  Fred  repeated  these  questions  to  himself  till 
his  brain  felt  as  if  it  were  giving  way. 

All  this  time  he  kept  himself  carefully  away  from  speech  or 
look  of  Janet,  who  had  been,  strange  as  it  was,  less  affected  by 
the  calamity  than  any  one  in  the  house,  and  had  a  look  in  her 
dry  eyes  which  Fred  could  not  understand.  His  heart  revolted 
against  her ;  a  woman  without  feeling,  who  had  no  tears  for  the 
man  who  had  surrounded  her  with  comforts  and  ensured  her  well- 
being  for  her  life — the  man  who  was  her  child,  whom  she  had 
nursed,  but  never  mourned.  A  sort  of  hatred  sprang  up  in  the 
lad's  mind  towards  this  old  woman.  He  felt  it  a  wrong  and  almost 
insult  that  he  should  have  been  bidden  to  take  her  advice — and 
avoided  her  as  if  she  had  been  the  plague.  Janet,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  to  seek  opportunities  of  encountering  him,  appear- 
ing suddenly  about  the  house,  as  she  had  never  hitherto  done,  in 
all  kinds  of  unlikely  places.  Her  unobtrusiveness  had  been  one 
of  her  great  qualities  in  former  times.  She  had  never  been  seen 
on  the  stairs  or  in  the  corridor,  scarcely  at  all,  except  at  the 
•opening  of  the  passage  leading  to  her  own  room,  or  sitting  in  the 
sun  by  the  laundry  door,  or  about  the  servants'  part  of  the  house. 
But  now  old  Janet  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  Fred  met  her  in  the 
hall,  lingering  about  the  library,  in  the  gallery  above  which 
•encircled  the  hall,  everywhere  save  in  his  mother's  drawing-room. 
And  whenever  she  met  him,  though  she  did  nothing  to  stop  him, 
she  gave  him  a  look  full  of  significance.  It  seemed  to  say, 
*  When  are  you  coming  to  consult  me  ?  I  want  to  be  consulted,' 
till  the  young  man  became  exasperated,  and  fled  from  her  with  an 
•ever-growing  sense  of  trouble  or  fear.  Her  apparition  in  her 
large  white  mutch,  with  a  black  ribbon  round  it,  tied  in  a  great 
bow  on  the  top  of  her  head,  with  her  black  and  white  shep- 
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herd's  plaid  shawl,  which  she  had  adopted,  instead  of  the  old  red 
and  green  tartan,  in  compliment  to  the  family  mourning — gave 
him  a  sensation  of  shivering,  as  if  old  Janet  had  included  in  her 
own  person  the  properties  of  all  the  Fates.  He  was  afraid  of  what 
she  might  have  to  say  to  him — afraid  lest  there  should  be  some- 
thing to  tell  which  would  be  hateful  to  hear ;  afraid  for  his  father's 
good  name  and  his  own  peace. 

Mr.  Wedderburn  had  no  such  addition   to   the  many  cares 
which  this  catastrophe  had  introduced  into  his  placid  life.     He 
knew  nothing  about  Janet,  or  any  secret  she  might  have  in  her 
keeping,  nor  had  he  any  idea  of  that  last  interview  which  lay  so- 
heavily  upon  Fred's  mind ;  but  he  was  not  at  ease.     The  public 
mind   had  been   entirely   reassured  on   the  subject  of  Daly  ell's 
embarrassed  circumstances  by  the  announcement  that  Pat  Wed- 
derburn had  taken  upon  him  all  the  responsibility  and  was  indeed 
the    principal  in  Dalyell's  speculations,  using  him  only   as   an 
agent,  which  was  what  Wedderburn's  statement  on  the   subject 
had  now  grown  to.     But  Wedderburn  knew  very  well  that  he  had 
only  intended  to  make  this  offer  to  his  friend,  and  that  Dalyell's 
troubles  about  money  were  weighing  very  heavily  upon  him  when 
he  went  down  to  Portobello  for  his  swim.     And  he  knew  that  the 
very  opportune  cramp  or  failure  of  heart  which  procured  his  death 
accomplished  at  the  same  time  a  complete  deliverance  from  all 
those  cares,  of  his  children  and  his  wife.     Everything  was  ap- 
propriate, perfectly  convenient  to  the  moment  and  to  the  needs 
of  the  man  who  gave  his  life  for  his  family  as  much  as  if  he  had 
defended  them  to  the  death  on  the  ramparts  of  some  besieged 
city — with  this  only  exception,  that  the  weapons  with  which  he- 
fought  were  equivocal,  if  not  dishonest.     For  the  insurance  money 
would  never  have  been  paid  to  the  representatives  of  a  suicide. 
Poor  Bob  !  poor  Bob  !  it  was  unworthy,  it  was  dreadful  to  asso- 
ciate   that    title   with  his  honest   name.     And   yet — if  it   had 
been  a  planned  thing,  it  was  not  an  honest  thing,  although  he 
had  paid  for  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.     This  thought  rankled 
in   Mr.    Wedderburn's   mind.     Dalyell   had  been,  so  to   speak,, 
absolved  by  public  opinion  from  that  guilt.     The  payment  of  the 
insurances  was  in  itself  a  full  acquittal,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
say  or  even  think  that  the  catastrophe  on  the  Portobello  sands  was 
anything   but   a   fatal   accident.     But   Wedderburn's  mind  was 
haunted  by  this  doubt.     It  was  not  for  him  to  bring  it  forward,, 
to  hint  a  suspicion  which  could  never  be  proved,  which  would  be- 
ruinous  to  the  prospects  of  those  whose  interests  were  in  his 
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hands.  No,  never  to  any  soul  would  he  hint  such  a  doubt.  But 
yet — he  said  to  himself  that  poor  Bob  would  have  been  capable 
of  it.  A  thing  that  you  are  willing  to  give  your  life  to  pur- 
chase— it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  what  is  bought  at  such  a 
sacrifice  could  be  wronging  any  one,  or  a  sin  against  the  common- 
wealth. The  suicide  would  be  a  sin  before  Grod,  but  many  a 
desperate  creature  is  ready  to  encounter  that,  with  a  pathetic 
trust  in  the  understanding  and  pity  of  the  great  Father.  But  to 
die  dishonestly  for  the  good  of  your  family,  that  was  a  different 
thing.  Bob  Dalyell,  perhaps,  was  not  a  man  who  would  attach 
any  idea  of  guilt  to  this  way  of  cheating  the  insurance  companies, 
even  his  own  office  ;  but  Wedderburn,  who  might  have  been 
capable  of  the  sacrifice,  would  have  stood  at  that.  His  idea  of 
honour  and  probity  was  perhaps  more  abstract  than  that  of  a  man 
who  was  involved  in  sharp  business  transactions,  in  speculation 
and  commercial  adventure,  and  who  was,  besides,  a  man  with  a 
family,  bent  upon  saving  them  from  ruin.  He  shook  his  head 
and  acknowledged  to  himself  that  poor  Bob  was  capable  of  not 
having  taken  that  divergence  from  strict  integrity  into  account. 
Had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  die  for  his  family  he  would  not 
have  considered  the  case  of  the  insurance  companies.  The 
thought  of  wronging  them  would  have  sat  lightly  on  his  soul. 

Mr.  Wedderburn  took  from  this  self-discussion  a  habit  which 
remained  with  him  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  habit  of  shaking 
his  head,  slowly,  sadly  to  himself,  as  it  were,  as  if  in  the  course  of 
some  remark.  It  was  while  he  questioned,  and  doubted,  and  laid 
things  together,  excusing  his  friend  even  while  he  judged  him, 
that  this  habit  was  acquired.  It  was  not  a  bad  habit  for  a  lawyer 
who  was  consulted  by  his  clients  on  many  delicate  questions.  It 
gave  an  air  of  regretful  decision,  of  compassion  and  sympathy, 
when  he  had  conclusions  to  announce  that  were  not  pleasant  to 
his  clients.  And  he  never  lost  this  gesture  of  reflection  and  com- 
passion, which  was  as  sacred  to  Bob  Dalyell  as  his  tombstone.  It 
was  thus,  with  many  a  vexing  doubt  and  fear,  that  he  mourned 
the  friend  of  his  youth. 

The  female  members  of  the  party  were  happily  exceptions  from 
all  this.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  the  women  have  the 
lightest  part  to  bear  in  any  such  calamity.  But  in  this  case  it 
was  so.  Mrs.  Dalyell  mourned  her  husband  most  sincerely  and 
deeply,  forgetting  every  little  flaw  in^his  character,  and  gradually 
elevating  him  into  the  position  of  a  perfect  man — the  best  hus- 
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band,  the  kindest  father!  And  the  girls  mourned  him  with 
torrents  of  youthful  tears,  with  a  conviction  that  they  never  could 
smile  again,  never  get  beyond  the  blackness  of  the  first  grief,  the 
awful  sensation  of  the  catastrophe.  But  there  was  nothing  but 
pure  sorrow  in  their  minds.  They  thought  no  more  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  than  the  birds  in  the  garden  think  of  the  crumbs 
miraculously  provided  for  them  when  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
Neither  had  the  slightest  doubt  ever  entered  their  minds  as  to 
what  they  were  told  of  his  death.  They  knew  every  detail,  laying 
it  up  in  their  hearts.  How  he  had  parted  smiling  from  his  friend 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  gone  off  to  the  sands  with  his 
buoyant  step,  in  such  health  and  strength,  in  such  goodwill  and 
good-humour  with  all  the  world.  This  was  what  the  girls  said  to 
themselves,  trying  to  picture  his  last  look  upon  life.  And  they 
hoped  it  was  some  unsuspected  failure  of  the  heart,  which  the 
doctor  said  was  most  likely — a  thing  which  would  give  no  pain, 
which  would  be  over  in  a  moment,  so  that  he  would  never  know 
he  was  dying,  or  have  any  pang  of  anxiety  for  those  he  was  leaving 
behind.  This  was  how  the  girls  realised  their  father's  death :  and 
their  mother's  picture  of  it  was  not  dissimilar.  She  felt  that 
there  must  have  been  a  moment  in  which  he  thought  of  her  and 
of  *  the  bairns.'  Mrs.  Dalyell  added  that  to  the  imaginary  scene — 
a  moment  in  which,  as  people  said  was  the  case  in  drowning, 
all  his  life  would  rush  through  his  brain,  and  he  would  think  of 
her  as  he  died.  They  had  the  best  of  it.  Their  innocent 
thoughts  conceived  no  ulterior  scheme,  no  darkness  of  doubt. 
Had  they  realised  that  any  such  doubt  existed,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  have  canonised  poor  Eobert  Dalyell  on  the  spot  as  a 
hero  and  martyr,  dying  for  those  he  loved,  and  still  never  have 
thought  of  the  insurance  companies ;  but,  happily,  no  such 
imagination  entered  at  all  into  their  simple  thoughts. 

The  household  had  settled  down  completely  into  the  habits  of 
its  new  life,  when  Fred  Dalyell  came  home  from  a  long  wandering 
tour  he  had  made  about  Europe,  not  so  much  for  love  of  travelling 
or  desire  to  see  beautiful  things  and  places,  as  to  distract  his 
mind  from  the  miserable  thoughts  that  had  gained  so  complete  an 
empire  over  him.  He  had  succeeded  very  well  in  that,  for  the 
most  persistent  trouble  yields  to  such  treatment  at  twenty ;  but 
the  first  return  to  Yalton,  and  all  the  recollections  that  were 
waiting  for  him  under  those  familiar  trees,  brought  back  on  the 
first  coming  much  of  the  old  trouble  to  the  lad's  sensitive  mind.  It 
was  now  May,  and  Yalton  was  almost  as  cheerful  as  ever,  though 
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in  a  subdued  way.  The  girls,  *  poor  things,'  as  their  mother  said, 
had  recovered  their  spirits.  They  were  so  young ! — and  Fred's 
coming  home  had  been  a  thing  much  looked  for,  like  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  to  the  young  creatures  over  whom  the  winter  of 
gloom  was  naturally  passing  away.  Susie  and  Alice  were  much 
disappointed  by  the  cloud  that  came  over  Fred  after  the  first  joy 
of  their  greetings.  Instead  of  sitting  with  them  and  telling  them 
everything,  he  disappeared  on  the  first  evening,  with  a  sort  of 
impatient,  almost  angry,  resistance  of  their  blandishments. 

1  Oh,  let  me  alone  ;  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  think  of,'  he 
said,  pushing  them  away  as  the  manner  of  big  brothers  is. 
Susie  and  Alice  forgave  Fred  when  they  saw  the  little  red  tip  of 
his  cigar  on  the  terrace,  and  realised  that  he  had  gone  there  f  to 
think  of  father.'  For  a  moment  it  was  debated  between  them 
whether  one  of  them  should  not  go  to  him  to  share  his  solitude 
and  thoughts ;  but  they  decided,  with  a  better  inspiration,  to 
leave  him  alone,  and  even  withdrew  delicately  from  the  drawing- 
room  window,  not  to  seem  to  spy  upon  his  sacred  thoughts. 

*  Oh,  do  you  mind  how  papa  used  to  go  up  and  down,  up  and 
down  ?  '  said  Alice  to  Susie. 

*  Do  I  mind  ? '    said  Susie,  half  indignant.     *  Could  I  ever 
forget  ? '    And  they  shed  a  few  tears  together,  then  hurried  off  to 
the  table  in  the  full  light  of  the  lamps,  where  Fred's  curiosities 
which  he  had  brought  home,  and  all  his  little  presents,  were  laid 
out  for  inspection,  and  began  to  laugh  and  twitter  over  them,  and 
compare  this  with  that,  like  two  birds. 

Yes,  this  was  just  the  place  where  father  had  stood  when  he 
had  suddenly  changed  the  conversation  about  the  bump-suppers, 
and  all  the  joys  of  Oxford,  to  that  strange  and  sober  talk  about 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  what  a  difference  a  day  might  make 
in  the  position  of  a  happy  lad  at  college,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
fun  and  frolic.  Fred  remembered  every  word,  every  look — the 
wail  of  the  autumnal  wind,  the  clear  break  of  sky  among  the 
clouds  towards  the  west,  the  half  shock,  half  amusement,  with 
which  he  had  felt  that  sudden  change  into  what  in  those  days  of 
levity  he  had  called  the  didactic  in  his  father's  tone.  It  had 
seemed  to  him  a  sermon  at  the  time ;  and  then  it  had  seemed  to 
him — he  knew  not  what — an  awful  advertisement  of  what  was 
coming :  a  prophecy,  conscious  or  unconscious.  He  walked  up 
and  down,  up  and  down  under  the  trees,  hearing  the  same  sounds, 
the  tinkle  of  the  half-choked  fountain,  the  rustling  of  the  wind 
among  the  branches.  The  sentiment  of  the  night  was  different, 
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for  that  had  been  in  September,  and  this  was  full  of  the  sharp 
but  hopeful  stir  of  May.  The  leaves  were  falling  then;  now 
they  were  but  opening,  hanging  in  clusters  of  vivid  young  green, 
which  almost  forced  colour  upon  the  paleness  of  the  wistful 
night.  But  nothing  else  was  as  it  had  been  then.  His  father 
was  gone,  swept  from  the  earth  as  though  he  had  never  been. 
Yet  this  great  change  had  not  brought  the  other  changes  which 
Mr.  Dalyell  anticipated.  Fred  had  not  been  forced  into  the  pre- 
mature development  of  a  young  head  of  the  family.  He  had  not 
been  plunged  into  care  and  trouble,  into  work  and  anxiety.  If 
anything,  he  had  been  more  free  than  before.  He  was  still  only 
a  youth  dallying  upon  the  edge  of  life,  not  a  man  entering  into 
serious  duties.  The  contrast  struck  him  strangely.  This  was 
not  what  his  father  had  foreseen.  It  gave  him  a  vague  new 
trouble  in  his  mind  to  perceive  that  this  was  so.  He  ought  to  be 
less  free,  perhaps  more  occupied,  more  responsible.  He  could 
not  all  at  once  decide  what  the  difference  was. 

Here  he  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  a  step  upon 
the  gravel — and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Fred  uttered  within  him- 
self an  impatient  exclamation,  as  he  threw  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar.  *  Here  is  one  of  those  bothering  girls,'  he  said  to  himself, 
though  we  know  with  what  high  reason  and  feeling  Susie  and 
Alice  had  withdrawn,  even  from  the  window,  not  to  seem  to  spy 
upon  their  brother.  He  got  up  to  meet  them,  remembering  that 
lie  had  just  come  home  and  that  it  would  be  brutal  to  show  any 
impatience  of  their  affection.  But  Fred  might  have  known  that 
the  heavy,  slow  step  which  approached  him  was  not  that  of  either 
of  the  girls.  A  tall  figure  shaped  itself  out  of  the  darkness — the 
white  mutch,  the  bow  of  black  ribbon,  the  checked  shawl,  became 
dimly  visible. 

*  Eh,  Mr.  Fred,'  said  old  Janet,  '  but  I'm  blythe  to  see  you 
home ! ' 

*  Oh,'  he  said,  *  it's  you ! '  in  a  tone  which  was  not  encouraging. 
He  had  forgotten  old  Janet,  happily,  and  it  was  with  anything  but 
pleasure  that  he  felt  her  image  thus  thrust  upon  him  again. 

1  Who  should  it  be  but  me  ? '  she  said.  *  There  is  none  that 
can  take  such  an  interest.  And,  Mr.  Fred,  it  is  time  you  should 
be  taking  your  ain  place.  This  house  of  Yalton  should  go  into 
no  other  hands  but  them  it  belongs  to.  Oh,  I  canna  speak  more 
plain ;  but  you  must  rouse  yourself  up,  and  you  must  take  your 
ain  place.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  have  to  do  with  it,'  cried  Fred  angrily, 
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"*  nor  why  you  should  thrust  your  advice  upon  me.  I  am  here  in 
my  own  place.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  ought  to  be  at  Oxford, 
that  would  be  my  own  place.' 

*Na,  na!  that  would  just  be  more  schooling,'  said  Janet, 
•*  and  it's  no  schooling  you  want,  but  to  stand  up  like  a  man,  and 
be  maister  of  your  father's  house,  as  is  your  right.  Oh,  laddie,  I 
tell  you  I  canna  speak  more  plain ;  but  take  you  my  word,  it'll 
save  more  trouble,  and  worse  trouble,  if  you  will  just  grip  the 
•reins  in  your  hands  and  take  your  ain  place ! ' 

He  laughed  contemptuously  in  his  impatience  and  anger. 
•*  You  had  better  save  your  advice  for  things  you  understand,'  he 
said.  l  Don't  you  know  the  law  considers  me  an  infant,  and  that 
I  can  do  nothing  till  I'm  of  age — if  there  was  anything  to  do? 
But  all  is  going  as  well  as  can  be — almost  too  well — as  if  he  were 
not  missed,'  the  young  man  cried  abruptly  with  a  movement  of 
-feeling,  which  indeed  was  momentary  and  had  not  come  into  his 
mind  before.  Perhaps  it  was  an  influence  from  the  brain  of  the  old 
-woman  beside  him  which  sent  it  there  now. 

*  That's  just  what  I  wanted  to  say,'  said  old  Janet — '  as  if  he 
were  not  missed.     All  settled  for  her,  and  smoothed  down  and 
made   fair  and  easy,  as  if  himsel'  were  to    the   fore.      There's 
trouble  in  the  air,  Mr.  Fred,  and  if  you  dinna  bestir  yourself,  and 
take   your    ain  place,  and  get  a  grip  of  the  reins  in  your  ain 
hand ' 

'  Kubbish  ! '  said  Fred.  '  How  can  I  get  the  reins,  till  I  come 
-of  age  ?  If  there  was  any  need,  which  there  is  not,  my  mother 
knows  better  than  half  a  dozen  of  me.' 

*  Your  mother ! '  said  old  Janet,  with  the  natural  contempt  of 
an  old  servant  for  the  mistress ;  then  she  added  in  a  different 
tone  :  l  If  it  was  only  your  mother ' — shaking  her  old  head. 

*  Who  else  ?  '  said  Fred  with  indignation.     But  Janet  made  no 
reply.     She  turned  her  back  upon  him  and  went  off  along  the 
terrace,  always  shaking  her  head,  which  was  slightly  palsied  and 
had  a  faint  nodding  motion  besides.    Something  in  this  confirmed 
movement  which  was  comic,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  mother,  which 
had  always  been  a  well-known  feature  in  old  Janet,  tended  to 
give  a  ludicrous  character  to  her  appeal.     Instead  of  deepening 
the  sadness  of  his  thoughts,  it  lightened  them  with  a  curious  sense 
of  relief.    It  seemed  to  take  away  at  once  the  gravity  of  the  recol- 
lection of  his  father's  reference  to  her,  and  the  painful  suggestion 
in  it  which  had  caused  Fred  so  much  trouble,  when  old  Janet  thus 
displayed  herself  in  an  absurd  rather  than  a  tragical  light. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

MR.  WEDDERBURN  entered  very  naturally  into  the  charge  of  his 
friend's  affairs.  He  had  been  Dalyell's  counsellor  already  on  many 
occasions  in  his  life,  and  knew  much  about  his  concerns,  the 
resources  of  the  estate,  and  all  the  original  sources  of  income 
which  Daly  ell  had  increased,  yet  fatally  risked,  by  his  speculations. 
No  one  was  better  fitted  than  he  to  apply  the  welcome  aid  of  the 
insurance  moneys  to  the  relief  of  Yalton  from  all  the  encumbrances 
which  the  dead  man's  other  affairs  had  imported  into  his  life.  A 
man  so  familiar  with  the  household  and  all  its  affairs,  nobody 
could  know  so  well  as  he  how  to  guide  the  revenues  of  the  house- 
hold  so  as  to  afford  their  usual  comforts  to  Mrs.  Dalyell  and  the 
girls  without  injuring  Fred's  interests,  or  forgetting  the  very  near 
approach  of  the  time  when  he  should  take  the  control  into  his 
own  hands.  It  was  evident  that  changes  were  inevitable  then ;. 
either  that  Mrs.  Dalyell  should  retire  to  a  house  of  her  own,  or 
that  she  should  remain  as  Fred's  housekeeper,  with  her  authority 
contingent  upon  his  plans,  and  liable  to  be  destroyed  whenever 
the  young  man  should  think  of  marriage — a  position  in  which  the 
faithful  friend  of  the  house  was  unwilling  to  contemplate  the 
mistress  of  Yalton.  It  was  not  a  thing  that  would  have  affected 
Mrs.  Dalyell.  It  would  not  have  occurred  to  her  to  think  that 
the  house  was  less  hers  by  being  Fred's.  But  Mr.  "Wedderburn 
was  jealous  of  her  dignity,  and  it  wounded  a  certain  imaginative 
sense  of  fitness  for  which  no  one  would  have  given  the  dry  old 
lawyer  credit — the  notion  that  the  woman  whom  he  had  so  long 
admired  and  liked  should  be  dependent  on  her  boy's  caprice  and 
whether  it  should  please  him  or  not  to  marry.  The  event  which 
would  make  another  change,  so  great,  in  her  position,  troubled 
him  more  than  he  could  say.  Was  it  not  enough,  he  asked  him- 
self, that  she  should  have  had  this  shock  to  bear,  and  her  life  rent 
in  two,  that  she  should  now  have  to  yield  all  authority  to  Fred,  and 
be  dependent  upon  him  for  her  home  and  dignity  ?  The  thought 
did  not  disturb  Mrs.  Dalyell,  who  felt  it  as  natural  to  continue  as 
before  at  the  head  of  a  house,  which  was  no  less  hers  because  her 
son  was  now  its  formal  head,  as  to  perform  any  other  act  of  life.  But 
it  did  disturb  her  champion  and  guardian,  who  made  it  more  and 
more  his  office  from  day  to  day  to  watch  over  her  comfort  and 
spare  her  trouble.  It  was  astonishing  how  Pat  Wedderburn,  who 
had  not  for  many  years,  indeed  for  all  his  independent  life,  known 
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more  of  the  sweets  of  domesticity  than  those  which  he  shared  at 
second-hand  in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  and  especially  at  Yalton,. 
fell  into  the  ways  of  head  of  a  family. 

He  did  not,  indeed,  come  out  to  Yalton  every  night  as  poor 
Dalyell  had  done,  but  he  spent  at  least  half  of  his  evenings- 
there,  and  gave  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  what  was  wanted 
in  the  house,  and  what  would  be  agreeable  to  both  mother  and 
girls,  with  a  curious  familiar  devotion  which  was  at  once  amusing 
and  touching.  No  father  probably  ever  was  so  mindful  of  the 
tastes  of  his  children  as  Mr.  Wedderburn  was  of  Susie  and  Alice. 
He  remembered  what  they  liked,  and  noted  every  expression  of 
a  wish  with  an  affectionate  vigilance  and  thoughtfulness  which 
surprised  even  the  girls,  though  they  were  well  accustomed  to 
have  their  little  caprices  considered.  As  for  Mrs.  Dalyell,  no 
wife  ever  had  her  likings  more  sedulously  consulted,  her  sug- 
gestions more  carefully  carried  out,  than  were  hers  by  her  co- 
executor,  her  trustee,  and  fellow-guardian  of  the  children.  She 
had  but  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wedderburn  about  any  trifling  obstacle 
and  it  was  immediately  removed  out  of  their  way.  He  regarded 
her  wants  and  wishes  as  things  which  were  sacred ;  not  as  a 
husband  does,  whose  natural  impulse  it  is  to  contest,  if  not  to 
deny.  Life  had  never  been  made  so  easy  for  the  ladies  of  Yalton. 
When  he  came  out  it  was  almost  certain  that  some  pleasant  sur- 
prise accompanied  him — a  book,  a  present,  something  that  either 
girls  or  mother  had  wished  for.  They  all  took  Mr.  Wedderburn 
as  completely  for  granted  as  if  this  devotion  had  been  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 

And  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  sweetness  that 
came  into  the  life  of  old  Pat  Wedderburn  (as  Edinburgh  profanely 
called  him)  from  this  amateur  performance,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
duties  of  husband  and  father.  He  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  Yalton  as  a  sort  of  home.  But  yet  his  visits  there, 
though  he  was  always  so  welcome,  were  more  or  less  at  the 
pleasure  of  his  hosts,  and  he  had  kept  up  the  form,  though  it 
was  not  much  more  than  a  form,  of  being  invited.  Now  no  such 
restraint  (though  it  had  never  been  much  of  a  restraint)  existed, 
He  put  a  certain  limit  upon  himself,  but  save  for  that  the  house 
of  his  wards  was  to  him  as  his  own,  always  open,  always  ready. 
They  were  all  his  wards,  the  mother  not  less  than  the  children.. 
It  is  true  she  was  joined  with  him  in  the  trust,  and  that  she  was 
a  woman,  as  he  said  to  himself,  of  a  great  deal  of  sense,  who  could 
give  him  advice  upon  many  subjects,  and  even  took  or  appeared 
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to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  investments,  and  knew  whether 
the  claims  of  the  farmers  were  just,  and  what  was  right  in  respect 
to  repairs,  &c.,  better  than  Mr.  Wedderburn  himself.  But  she 
had  .never  been  accustomed  to  do  anything  for  herself,  to  act 
independently,  to  take  any  step  without  advice  and  active  help. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  pleasant  it  was  to  the  middle-aged 
bachelor  to  be  thus  referred  to  at  every  moment,  asked  about 
everything,  consulted  in  every  domestic  contingency.  He  would 
not  have  minded  even  had  he  been  called  upon  to  settle  difficulties 
with  the  servants,  or  subdue  a  refractory  cook,  nor  would  it  have 
bored  him  to  have  a  housekeeper's  afflictions  in  this  way  poured 
into  his  ears. 

Happily,  however,  in  the  large  easy-going  household  at 
Yalton  there  were  few  difficulties  of  this  kind.  Mrs.  Dalyell 
was  an  excellent  manager,  but  she  was  not  exacting,  and  her 
servants  were  chiefly  old  servants,  who  ruled  the  less  per- 
manent kitchen-maids,  footboys,  &c.,  under  them  with  rods  of 
iron,  but  did  not  trouble  the  mistress  with  their  imperfections. 
When  a  house  has  been  long  established  on  such  a  footing,  and 
there  is  no  overwhelming  necessity  for  economy,  or  interfering 
dispositions  on  the  part  of  its  head,  it  is  wonderful  how  smoothly 
it  will  roll  on,  notwithstanding  all  human  weaknesses.  And  the 
shadow  of  grief  glided  away.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more 
desirable  house,  or  a  more  pleasant  routine  of  life.  The  very 
neighbourhood  breathed  peace  into  Wedderburn's  being.  Before  he 
had  reached  the  gates  the  atmosphere  of  content  enveloped  him. 
He  had  something  in  his  pocket  for  the  girls — he  had  something 
to  consult  their  mother  about,  generally  her  own  business,  but 
sometimes  even  his,  so  great  a  confidence  was  he  acquiring  in  her 
common-sense.  To  think  that  the  loss  of  poor  Bob  Dalyell  should 
have  brought  so  great  an  acquisition  of  happiness  into  his  life ! 
He  was  ashamed  when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  and  felt  a  com- 
punction as  if  he  had  profited  by  his  friend's  disaster.  But  it  was 
no  fault  of  his. 

And  there  was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wedderburn  enjoyed  Yalton 
and  the  life  there  a  great  deal  more  than  if  he  had  been  really 
the  father  whose  office  as  far  as  possible  he  had  taken  upon  him- 
self. He  was  not  responsible  for  the  faults  or  aggrieved  by  the 
imperfections  of  the  children,  as  a  man  is  to  whom  they  belong. 
The  very  distance  between  them  increased  the  charm.  Although 
it  would  have  been  death  to  him  to  have  been  thrust  out  of 
that  paradise,  it  would  perhaps  have  lessened  its  charm  had  he 
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been  absolutely  swept  into  it,  bound  to  it,  by  law  and  necessity.  The 
freedom  of  the  voluntary  tie  added  sweetness  to  the  bond.  He  was 
far  more  at  the  orders  of  his  adopted  family  than  any  father 
would  have  been ;  but  that  shyness  of  old  bachelorhood,  which 
is  as  real  as  the  reserve  of  old  maidenhood  and  very  similar, 
though  it  is  little  remarked,  was  in  no  way  ruffled  or  wounded  by 
the  present  arrangement.  And  thus  good  came  out  of  all  the 
•evil,  to  one  at  least  of  the  little  circle  who  had  been  so  deeply 
affected  by  it.  Poor  Bob  D'yell ! — to  think  that  he  should  have 
lost  all  this,  and  that  his  most  devoted  friend  should  have  ac- 
quired it  by  his  loss  !  This  gave  Mr.  Wedderburn  a  compunction 
which  was  of  course  entirely  fictitious  and  visionary — for  had 
he  not  taken  the  position  how  different  it  would  have  been  for 
the  family  as  well  as  for  himself. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  Fred's  majority, 
for  Fred,  no  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  household,  consi- 
dered that  it  made  any  difference.  Of  course,  in  the  progress  of 
time  he  would  marry,  and  probably  desire  to  be  as  his  father  had 
been.  But,  in  the  meantime,  he  felt  himself  no  less  a  boy  on  the 
morning  after  his  twenty-first  birthday  than  he  had  done  the 
morning  before;  and  the  idea  of  taking  the  reins  out  of  his 
mother's  hands  or  desiring  more  freedom  than  he  actually  possessed, 
especially  the  freedom  of  turning  her  out  of  the  house  which  was 
now  legally  his,  or  disturbing  any  of  her  arrangements,  never 
occurred  to  Fred.  Young  people  brought  up  under  such  an  easy 
sway  as  that  of  Mrs.  Dalyell  do  not  feel  the  temptation  of  rushing 
wildly  into  freedom  as  soon  as  it  is  legally  their  own.  Fred  had 
always  been  free,  and  he  could  not  be  more  so,  because  his  name 
was  now  at  the  head  of  all  the  family  affairs,  and  Frederick  Dalyell, 
Esq.,  was  now  the  official  proprietor  at  Yalton,  What  difference 
did  it  make  ?  The  family  generally  said  none.  Of  course,  Fred, 
as  the  only  son  and  the  eldest,  would  have  been  paramount  in  the 
house  under  any  circumstances ;  he  could  not  be  more  than  para- 
mount now.  But  it  was  not  to  Fred  that  Mrs.  Dalyell  looked  for 
help  and  advice,  any  more  than  it  had  been  before  ;  this  birthday 
did  not  add  experience  or  wisdom  to  the  boy.  And  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn came  and  went  just  the  same,  looking  after  Fred's  interests, 
spoiling  the  girls,  always  ready  to  be  referred  to.  It  made  no 
difference,  nor  did  anybody  wish  that  it  should,  except  perhaps  old 
Janet,  whose  opinion  was  not  thought  much  of,  whom  Fred  avoided 
carefully,  and  whose  very  existence  was  scarcely  realised  by  the 
adviser  of  the  house.  As  for  Fred  himself,  his  troubled  thoughts 
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had  worn  themselves  out.  Whatever  trouble  there  may  be  in  the 
mind  respecting  a  man  who  has  been  in  his  grave  for  more  than 
a  year,  it  dies  away  under  the  progress  of  gentle  time.  To  keep 
up  the  pressure  of  such  misery  there  must  be  new  events  occur- 
ring or  to  be  dreaded.  What  is  altogether  past  affects  the  spirit 
in  a  different  way.  If  there  was  a  tragic  secret  unrevealed  in  the 
story  of  Robert  Dalyell's  death,  it  was  hidden  for  ever  in  the  bitter 
waves  that  had  swallowed  him  up,  and  the  course  of  his  young  life 
had  gradually  swept  from  Fred's  mind  the  burden  of  his  father's 
tragedy.  He  had  decided  to  go  back  to  Oxford  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  he  was  still  continuing  his  unlaborious  studies  there 
when  the  second  had  ended,  and  October,  with  its  shortening  days 
and  windy  skies,  returned  again.  The  vacation  had  been  a  lively 
one  to  Fred,  and  Mrs.  Dalyell  had  been  obliged  to  come  out  of  the 
seclusion  of  her  widowhood  on  account  of  Susie,  whose  introduc- 
tion to  the  world  could  not  be  postponed  any  longer.  Mrs.  Dalyell 
herself  was  not  unwilling  that  it  should  be  so.  She  was  entirely 
contented  in  her  home-life,  yet  pleased  to  vary  it  when  need  was, 
and  the  more  smiling  and  brilliant  side  of  things  no  longer  jarred 
upon  her  feelings.  And  Susie,  in  all  the  fervour  of  her  first  season 
(though  it  was  only  in  Edinburgh),  was  as  happy  as  the  day. 

Thus  it  was,  upon  a  household  as  cheerful  as  could  be  seen, 
that  the  shadows  began  to  lengthen  in  that  October,  a  little  before 
the  end  of  the  vacation,  when  Fred,  who  had  exhausted  his  own 
covers  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  was  flitting  about  the 
country  in  a  series  of  '  last  days '  before  he  went  back  to  his  college. 
Fred's  friends  of  the  shooting  parties  had  made  the  house  very 
gay  for  the  girls,  and  Mr.  Wedderburn  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  *  put  in  an  appearance,'  as  he  said,  even  more  frequently  than 
usual,  to  support  Mrs.  Dalyell  and  help  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
the  house.  He  came  *  out '  four  or  five  nights  in  the  week  to  the 
house  which  became  daily  more  and  more  like  his  home,  and 
found  a  continually  increasing  charm  in  the  sight  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  young  ones  and  in  the  company  of  their  mother.  While 
they  were  carrying  on  their  amusements,  he  considered  it  only  his 
duty  to  sit  by  Mrs.  Dalyell  and  keep  her  as  far  as  possible  from 
feeling  the  blank  of  the  empty  place.  They  could  talk  to  each 
other,  as  only  old  friends  can — of  the  people  and  places  they  had 
mutually  known  all  their  lives,  of  the  different  dispositions  of  the 
children,  of  Kobert,  how  pleased  he  would  have  been  to  see  them 
so  happy,  of  the  beasts  in  the  little  home-farm ;  and  of  the  new 
leases,  and  the  new  Lord  of  Session,  and  the  Queen's  visit  to  Edin- 
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burgh,  and  everything  indeed  that  came  within  the  range  of  their 
kindly  world.  It  was  very  pleasant :  Mrs.  Dalyell  found  it  so, 
who  was  thus  able  to  relieve  her  mind  of  any  remark  that  occurred 
to  her,  which  the  young  ones  were  too  hasty  or  too  much  occupied 
to  listen  to ;  and  Mr.  Wedderburn  liked  it  still  better,  feeling  that 
he  himself,  who  had  never  ventured  to  risk  any  of  the  great  under- 
takings of  life,  had  thus  come  to  have  the  cream  and  perfection 
of  quiet  social  comfort,  without  paying  for  it,  without  cost  to  him- 
self or  wrong  to  any  one  in  life. 

On  one  such  evening  Mrs.  Dalyell  had  been  called  away  on 
some  domestic  errand,  and  Mr.  Wedderburn,  feeling  thus  a  little 
left  to  himself,  strolled  out  upon  the  terrace  to  look  at  the  rising 
moon  and  to  enjoy  the  softness  of  the  evening,  one  of  the  last 
perhaps  before  the  winter  came  on.     It  was  a  still  night,  and  the 
temperature  was  high  for  the  time  of  year.     The  country  had  been 
blazing  in  the  sunlight  with  all  the  colours  of  the  autumn,  and 
even  the  moon  brought  out  the  yellow  lightness  in  the  waving 
birches,  if  not  the  russet  reds  and  browns  of  the  deeper  foliage. 
Nothing  could  be  more  still :  the  sky  resplendent,  with  here  and 
there  a  puff  of  ethereal  whiteness,  a  cloud  scarcely  to  be  called  a 
•cloud  imperceptibly  floating  upon  a  breeze  that  was  scarcely  to  be 
called  a  breeze — a  soft  sigh  of  night  air.     It  was  so  warm  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  sit  down,  though  at  fifty-five  one  is  cautious 
about  sitting  down  in  the  open-air  in  October,  even  in  the  day. 
But   the   night  was  very  soft,  and   so  were  Mr.  Wedderburn's 
thoughts.     It  cannot  be  said  they  were  sentimental,  much  less 
impassioned.     He  wanted  no  more  than  he  possessed,  the  loving 
kindness  of  this  house,  the  affection  of  the  children,  the  friend- 
ship and  trust  of  their  mother.     He  was  entirely  satisfied  to  come 
and  go,  to  feel  that  he  was  of  use  to  them,  to  enjoy  their  society. 
A  great  sense  of  well-being  filled  his  mind  as  he  sat  there  and 
heard  the  sound  of  their  young  voices  gay  and  sweet  coming  from 
the  billiard-room,  where  Fred  and  a  friend  or  two  were  amusing 
the   girls.     There  was  something   like  a   suggestion  that  more 
might  come  of  that  partnership  of  jest  and  play  which  was  spring- 
ing up  between  pretty  Susie  and  one  of  these  young  men — dear 
little  Susie ! — who  had  given  up  her  big  words,  but  whom  her 
father's  friend  still  corrected  and  petted  with  fatherly  tenderness. 
If  it  were  possible  to  feel  more  fatherly  than  old  Pat  Wedderburn, 
the  dry  old  Edinburgh  lawyer,  felt  as  he  sat  there  and  smiled  in 
the  dark  at  the  sound  of  Susie's  voice,  I  do  not  know  what  that 
quintessence  of  paternity  could  be. 
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He  was  thus  sitting  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  solitude  (which 
is  so  much  sweeter  a  thing  with  the  sense  of  the  near  vicinity  of 
those  we  love  than  when  we  are  really  alone)  and  his  own 
thoughts,  when  he  saw,  as  Fred  had  done  on  a  previous  occasion,  a 
tall  figure  rise  as  it  were  out  of  the  soil  and  approach  through  the 
dark — a  shadow,  but  with  that  independent  movement  of  a  living 
creature  which  is  so  instantly  distinguishable  from  any  combination 
of  shadows.  Mr.  Wedderburn  was  not  superstitious,  but  the  figure 
as  it  came  slowly  towards  him  was  one  which  he  did  not  recognise, 
and  he  was  astonished  at  its  intrusion  here.  He  rose  up  to  inter- 
cept it — whether  it  was  an  unlawful  visitor  prowling  round  perhaps 
to  see  the  handiest  way  of  entry  into  an  unsuspicious  house,  or 
some  lover  bound  for  a  rendezvous,  or  some  servant  come  out  un- 
conscious of  observation  to  take  the  air.  But  the  new-comer  was 
not  afraid  of  his  observation,  and  he  now  made  out  that  it  was  a 
large  old  woman  in  her  checked  shawl  and  white  cap.  Even 
then  Mr.  Wedderburn  did  not  recognise  the  old  woman,  with 
whose  appearance  he  was  but  slightly  acquainted.  She  stopped 
when  they  met  and  made  him  a  slow  curtsey,  leaning  upon  a  stick. 
It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  her  face. 

'  Did  you  want  anything  with  me,  my  woman  ? '  said  Mr. 
Wedderburn. 

*  Ay,  sir,'  she  said,  *  I  just  do  that.     You'll  maybe  not  know 
me.     I'm  Janet  Macalister,  that  was  nurse  to  Mr.  Kobert  D'yell/ 

1 1  have  often  heard  of  you,'  said  Mr.  Wedderburn,  *  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  Janet ;  not  that  I  do  see  you,  for  the  night's  dark. 
And  this  is  not  an  hour  for  you  to  be  out  at  your  years.  If  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  me  we  would  be  better  in  the  library  or  the  hall/ 

*  Sir,'  said  Janet,  '  what  I  have  to  say  is  not  for  any  place 
where  we  can  be  seen.     I  come  out  here  that  naebody  might  sus- 
pect I  took  such  a  thing  upon  me  ;    and  yet  I'm  forced  to  it — 
though  I  canna  tell  you  why.' 

'  This  sounds  very  mysterious,'  said  Mr.  Wedderburn  ;  *  but  I 
hope  there's  nothing  very  wrong.' 

*  Mr.  Wedderburn,'  said  Janet,  *  you're  very  often  at  our  house/ 

*  Eh  ! '  cried  Mr.  Wedderburn,  in  amazement,  '  in  your  house  ? 
Oh,  you  mean  at  Yalton,  I  suppose.    And  have  you  any  objections 
to  that  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Janet  firmly,  *  the  greatest  of  objections.  Do- 
you  not  know,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  that  the  mistress  is  still  but  a 
young  woman  (to  have  such  a  family),  and  that  she  is  a  widow 
with  naebody  to  defend  her  good  name — and  here  are  you,  a 
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marriageable  man,  haunting  her  house  every  night  of  your  life. 
Bide  a  moment,  sir,  and  listen  to  me.  Oh,  it's  nothing  to  laugh 
at — it's  just  very  serious.  You  are  here  morning,  noon,  and 
night ' — (here  there  was  a  murmur  from  the  unfortunate  man  of 
*  No,  no  !  not  as  bad  as  that ') — *  and  I  ask  ye  to  take  your  ain 
sense  and  judgment  to  your  help  and  tell  me  what  folk  will 
think  that  sees  that  ? ' 

*  Think  ! '  faltered  Mr.  Wedderburn.    (  Woman,  you  must  have 
taken  leave  of  your  senses.     What  is  it  you  mean  ? — and  what 
should  they  think  but  that  I'm  the  friend  of  the  family  and  a  very 
attached  one,  and  that  it's  my  business  to  be  here  ? ' 

'  Oh,  sir,  ye'll  not  content  your  ain  judgment  with  that,  far 
less  the  rest  of  the  world !  It's  no  business  that  brings  ye  here. 
Ye  come  because  you're  fain  and  fond  to  come.  I  am  the 
oldest  person  about  the  house,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  see 
my  bairn's  wife  put  in  a  wrong  position,  and  never  say  a  word. 
Sir,  the  mistress  is  a  bonnie  and  a  pleasant  woman.' 

'I  have  nothing  to  say  against  that.' 

'  And  no  age  to  speak  of.  And  you  yoursel'  what  are  ye  ? 
Comparatively  speaking,  a  young  man.' 

'  Comparatively  in  the  furthest  sense.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,  Janet.' 

'  Don't  think,  sir,'  said  Janet  solemnly,  ( that  you  can  carry  it 
off  with  a  laugh.  I  will  not  see  the  mistress  put  in  a  wrong 
position,  and  never  say  a  word.  It  may  be  want  of  thought ; 
but  you  must  see,  if  you  consider,  that  she's  not  like  a  young  lass 
to  be  courted  and  married.  And  still  less  is  she  one  to  be 
made  a  talk  of  in  all  the  country  side.  I  will  not  have  my  mistress 
exposed  to  detractions,  and  none  to  the  fore  to  put  a  stop  to 
it ! '  said  Janet  with  excitement,  striking  her  staff  on  the  gravel. 

Mr.  Wedderburn  stood,  feeling  the  old  woman  tower  over  him 
with  her  palsied  head  and  threatening  air ;  he  was  half  angry, 
half  amused,  wholly  discomfited  and  startled.  The  situation  was 
ludicrous,  and  yet  it  was  embarrassing.  To  be  startled  out  of  the 
happiness  of  his  thoughts  by  such  an  interruption,  brought  to 
book  by  an  old  servant,  warned  as  it  were  off  the  premises  by  the 
nurse,  was  almost  too  whimsical  and  absurd  a  position  to  be 
treated  as  serious ;  and  yet  there  was  an  uncomfortable  reality 
at  the  bottom  which  he  could  not  elude. 

*  Janet,'  he  said, *  my  woman — do  you  not  think  you  are  going 
a  little    too   far?     I  was  just   as    often   at   this    house    when 
Robeit  D'yell  himself  was  here.' 
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*  No,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  not  half  so  often.' 

*  Nonsense,  woman,  much  more  often !  and  in  any  way  I  am 
not  answerable  to  you.     The  last  thing   I    could   think  of,'  he 

added  in  a  troubled  tone,  '  would  be  to — would  be You  are 

daft,  Janet !     I'm  their  trustee  and  the  nearest  of  their  friends  ; 
faow  dare  you  say  a  word  about  my  visits?     I  will  say  nothing 
to  your  mistress,  but  I  must  request  you  to  refrain  from  such  re- 
marks, or  else ' 

*  Sir,'  cried  Janet, '  you  needna  threaten  me,  for  you're  not  the 
master  here ! ' 

*  No,  I  am  not  the  master  here,'  said  Mr.  Wedderburn ;  *  but  if 
you  think  anybody  will  have  encouragement  to  set  up  ill  stories 

about No,'  he  said,  checking  himself,  *  I  will  not  blame  you 

with  that.     You've  made  a  mistake ;  but  no  doubt  your  mean- 
ing was  good — only  never  let  me  hear  it  any  more.' 

4  Oh,  sir,'  cried  Janet,  *  the  human  heart's  an  awfu'  deceitful 
thing.  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  go  down  on  my  knees, 
and  beg  you — oh,  for  the  Lord's  sake ! — to  go  away  before  there's 
any  harm  done  from  this  misfortunate  house.' 

*  The  woman's  daft ! '  cried  Mr.  Wedderburn. 

But  it  gave  him  a  dazed  and  troubled  look  when  he 
appeared  in  the  drawing-room  some  time  later.  He  was  very 
silent  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  sometimes  casting  an  almost 
furtive  look  round  him  from  one  face  to  another;  sometimes 
red,  sometimes  pale.  Once  or  twice  he  broke  out  into  a  curious 
laugh  when  there  seemed  little  occasion  for  it.  *  I  am  afraid  you 
have  taken  cold,  Mr.  Wedderburn ;  it  was  too  late  to  be  fitting 
out  on  an  October  night,'  said  Mrs.  Dalyell. 

'  I  don't  think  I've  taken  cold — but  I  think  I'll  return  to 
my  room,  with  your  kind  permission,  for  I  have  some  things  to 
plan  out,'  said  the  lawyer.  It  was  so  unlike  him  that  they  all 
agreed  something  must  be  the  matter.  Had  he  got  bad  news  ? 
Had  he  been  troubled  about  business  ?  '  Perhaps  he  had  taken 
something  that  had  disagreed  with  him,'  Mrs.  Dalyell  suggested. 
Whatever  it  was,  he  was  not  like  himself. 

No,  he  was  very  unlike  himself.  He  gave  a  shame-faced 
look  in  the  glass  when  he  went  to  his  room,  and  burst  out  into  a 
low,  long  laugh.  c  I'm  a  pretty  person ! '  he  said  to  himself.  And 
then  he  became  suddenly  grave — graver,  almost,  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  all  his  serious  life. 

(To  "be  continued.") 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ON     THE     SCENT. 

IT  appeared  to  Stanley,  on  the  way  home  that  morning,  that  the 
conversation  flagged  somewhat.  He  therefore  set  to  himself  the 
task  of  reviving  it. 

*  Christian,'  he  began  conversationally.     *  Is  there  any  smug- 
gling done  now  ?     Eeal  smuggling,  I  mean.' 

'No,  I  think  not,' replied  Christian.  He  evidently  did  not 
look  upon  smuggling  as  a  fruitful  topic  at  that  moment. 

'  Why  do  you  ask  ?  '  interposed  Hilda  good-naturedly. 

'  Well,  I  was  just  wondering,'  replied  the  boy.  *  It  struck  me 
yesterday  that  our  boat  had  been  moved.' 

'  But,'  suggested  Christian,  *  it  should  be  very  easy  to  see 
whether  it  has  been  dragged  over  the  sand  or  not.' 

*  Three  strong  men  could  carry  it  bodily  into  the  water  anc 
make  no  marks  whatever  on  the   sand,'  argued  little  Stanley, 
determined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  his  smugglers. 

'  Perhaps  someone  has  been  out  for  a  row  for  his  own  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,'  suggested  Christian,  without  thinking  much  of 
what  he  was  saying. 

*  Then  how  did  he  get  the  padlock  open  ? ' 

'  Smugglers,  I  suppose,'  said  Hilda,  smiling  down  at  her  small 
brother,  *  would  be  provided  with  skeleton  keys.' 
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'  Of  course,'  replied  Stanley  in  an  awe-struck  tone. 

(I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do,  Stanley/  said  Christian. 
*  To-morrow  morning  we  will  go  and  have  a  bathe ;  at  the  same 
time  I  will  look  at  the  boat  and  tell  you  whether  it  has  been 
moved.' 

'  Unless,'  added  Hilda,  *  a  telegram  comes  to-day.' 

Christian  laughed. 

*  Unless,'  he  said  gravely,  *  the  world  comes  to  an  end  this 
evening.' 

It  happened  during  the  precise  moments  occupied  by  this  con- 
versation, that  Mr.  Bodery,  seated  at  his  table  in  the  little  editor's 
room,  opened  the  flimsy  brown  envelope  of  a  telegram.  He  spread 
out  the  pink  paper,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  seated  opposite,  raised  his 
head  from  the  closely-written  sheets  upon  which  his  hand  was 
resting. 

*  It  is  from  Vellacott,'  said  the  editor,  and  after  a  moment's 
thought  he  read  aloud  as  follows : — 

'  Letter  and  papers  received ;  believe  I  have  dropped  into  the 
clue  of  the  whole  affair.  Will  write  particulars.' 

Mr.  Morgan  caressed  his  heavy  moustache  with  the  end  of  his 
penholder. 

t  That  young  man,'  he  said,  *  goes  about  the  world  with  his 
eyes  remarkably  wide  open,  ha-ha  ! ' 

Mr.  Bodery  rolled  the  telegram  out  flat  with  his  pencil  silently. 

Stanley  Carew  was  so  anxious  that  the  inspection  of  the  boat 
should  not  be  delayed,  that  an  expedition  to  the  Cove  was  arranged 
for  the  same  afternoon.  Accordingly  the  five  young  people  walked 
across  the  bleak  tableland  together.  Huge  white  clouds  were 
rolling  up  from  the  south-west,  obscuring  every  now  and  then  the 
burning  sun.  A  gentle  breeze  blew  gaily  across  the  bleak  upland 
— a  very  different  breath  from  that  which  twisted  and  gnarled  the 
strong  Scotch  firs  in  winter-time. 

4  You  would  not  care  about  climbing  down  there,  I  should 
think,'  observed  Sidney,  when  they  had  reached  the  Cove.  *  It  is 
a  very  different  matter  getting  up.' 

He  was  standing,  gazing  lazily  up  at  the  brown  cliffs  with  his 
straw  hat  tilted  backwards,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his 
whole  person  presenting  as  fair  a  picture  23  one  could  desire  of 
lazy  quiescent  strength — a  striking  contrast  to  the  nervous,  wiry 
townsman  at  his  side. 
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*  Hardly,'  replied  Christian,  gazing  upward  at  the  dizzy  height. 
c  It  is  rather  nasty  stuff — slippery  in  parts  and  soft.' 

He  turned  and  strolled  off  by  Hilda's  side.  With  a  climber's 
love  of  a  rocky  height  he  looked  upwards  as  they  walked,  and  she 
noted  the  direction  of  his  gaze. 

Presently  they  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  boat  over  which  Stanley's 
sense  of  proprietorship  had  been  so  grievously  outraged. 

*  What  do  you  know,  Christian,  or  what  do  you  suspect  about 
Signer  Bruno  ?  '  asked  Hilda  suddenly. 

Stanley  was  running  across  the  sands  towards  them,  and  Chris- 
tian, seeing  his  approach,  avoided  the  question  by  a  generality. 

'  Wait  a  little  longer,'  he  said.  *  Let  me  have  Trevetz's  answer 
to  confirm  my  suspicions,  and  then  I  will  tell  you.  Suspicions  are 
dangerous  things  to  meddle  with.  In  imparting  them  to  other 
people  it  is  so  difficult  to  remember  that  they  are  suspicions  and 
nothing  more.' 

At  this  moment  Stanley  arrived  and  threw  himself  down 
breathlessly  on  the  dry  warm  sand. 

'  Chris ! '  he  exclaimed.  *  Come  down  here  and  look  at"  these 
seams  in  the  boat — the  damp  is  there  still.' 

The  boat  was  clinker-built,  and  where  the  timbers  overlapped 
a  slight  appearance  of  dampness  was  certainly  descernible.  Chris- 
tian lay  lazily  leaning  upon  his  elbow,  sometimes  glancing  at  the 
boat  in  obedience  to  Stanley's  accusatory  finger,  sometimes  looking 
towards  Hilda,  whose  eyes  were  turned  seawards. 

Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  some  words  pencilled  on  the 
stern-post  of  the  boat,  and  by  the  merest  chance  refrained  from 
calling  Stanley's  attention  to  them.  Drawing  nearer,  he  could 
read  them  easily  enough. 

Minuit  vingt-six. 

*  It  certainly  looks,'  he  said  rising,  '  as  if  the  boat  had  been  in 
the  water,  but  it  may  be  that  the  dampness  is  merely  owing  to 
heavy  dew.     The  boat  wants  painting,  I  think.' 

He  knew  well  enough  that  little  Stanley's  suspicions  were 
correct.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  boat  had  been  afloat  quite 
recently ;  but  Christian  knew  his  duty  towards  the  *  Lamp  '  and 
sacrificed  his  strict  sense  of  truth  to  it. 

On  the  way  home  he  was  somewhat  pre-occupied — as  much, 
that  is  to  say,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing.  The  pencil 
scrawl  supplied  food  enough  for  conjectural  thought.  The1  writing 
was  undoubtedly  fresh,  and  this  was  the  26th  of  the  month.  Some 
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appointment  was  made  for  midnight  by  the  words  pencilled  on 
the  boat,  and  the  journalist  determined  that  he  would  be  there  to 
see.  The  question  was,  should  he  go  alone  ?  He  watched  Sidney 
Carew  walking  somewhat  heavily  along  in  front  of  him,  and  decided 
that  he  would  not  seek  aid  from  that  quarter.  There  was  no  time 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Bodery,  so  the  only  course  open  to  him 
was  to  go  by  himself. 

In  a  vague  manner  he  had  connected  the  Jesuit  party  with 
the  disturbances  in  Paris  and  the  importation  of  the  English  rifles 
wherewith  the  crowd  had  been  armed.  The  gay  capital  was  at 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  most  '  Provisional '  and  uncertain 
Government  imaginable,  and  the  home  politics  of  France  were 
completely  disorganised.  It  was  just  the  moment  for  the  Church 
party  to  attempt  a  retrieval  of  their  lost  power.  The  firearms 
had  been  recognised  by  the  English  authorities  as  some  of  a  pattern 
lately  discarded.  They  had  been  stored  at  Plymouth,  awaiting 
shipment  to  the  colonies  where  they  were  to  be  served  out  to  the 
auxiliary  forces,  when  they  had  been  cleverly  removed.  The 
robbery  was  not  discovered  until  the  rifles  were  found  in  the  hands 
of  a  Paris  mob,  still  fresh  and  brutal  from  the  horrors  of  a  long 
course  of  military  law.  Some  of  the  more  fiery  of  the  French 
journals  boldly  hinted  that  the  English  Government  had  secretly 
sold  the  firearms  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  gain  by  the  dis- 
organisation of  France. 

Christian  knew  as  much  about  affairs  in  Paris  as  most  men. 
He  was  fully  aware  that  in  the  politics  of  a  disturbed  country  a 
deed  is  either  a  crime  or  a  heroism  according  to  circumstances, 
and  he  was  wise  enough  to  await  the  course  of  events  before 
thrusting  his  opinion  down  the  public  throat.  Bat  now  he  felt 
that  the  crisis  had  supervened,  and  unwillingly  he  recognised  that 
it  was  not  for  him  to  be  idle  amidst  those  rapid  events. 

These  thoughts  occupied  his  mind  as  he  walked  inland  from 
the  Cove,  and  rendered  his  answers  to  Stanley's  ceaseless  flow  of 
questions  upon  all  conceivable  subjects  somewhat  vague  and  un- 
reliable. Hilda  was  walking  with  them,  and  divided  with  Christian 
the  task  of  supplying  her  small  brother  with  varied  information. 

As  they  were  approaching  the  Hall,  Christian  discerned  two 
figures  upon  the  smooth  lawn,  evidently  coming  towards  them. 
At  the  same  moment  Stanley  perceived  them. 

*  I  see  Fred  Farrar  and  Mr.  Signer  Bruno,'  he  exclaimed. 

Christian  could  not  resist  glancing  over  the  little  fellow's  head 
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towards  Hilda,  though  he  knew  that  it  was  hardly  a  fair  action. 
Hilda  felt  the  glance,  but  betrayed  no  sign.  She  was  looking 
straight  in  front  of  her,  with  no  change  of  colour,  no  glad  smile  of 
welcome  for  her  stalwart  lover. 

*  I  wonder  why  she  never  told  me  ?  '  thought  Christian. 
Presently  he  said,  in  an  airy,  conversational  way :  '  I  did  not 

know  Farrar  was  coming  back  so — so  soon.' 

He  knew  that  by  this  early  return  Farrar  was  missing  an  im- 
portant day  of  the  race-meeting  he  had  been  attending,  but  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  remark  upon  the  fact. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Hilda.  *  He  does  not  like  to  leave  his  mother 
for  many  days  together.'  The  acutest  ears  could  have  detected  no 
lowering  of  the  voice,  no  tenderness  of  thought.  She  was  simply 
stating  a  fact;  but  she  might  have  been  speaking  of  Signor 
Bruno,  so  cool  and  unembarrassed  was  her  tone. 

*  I  am  glad  he  is  back,'  said  Christian  thoughtlessly.     It  was 
a  mere  stop-gap.     The  silence  was  awkward,  but  he  possessed  tact 
enough  to  have  broken  it  by  some  better  means.     Instantly  he 
recognised  his  mistake,  and  for  a  moment  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
stumbling  blindfold  through  an  unknown  country.   He  experienced 
a  sudden  sense  of  vacuity,  as  if  his  mind  were  a  blank  and  all 
words  futile.     It  was  now  Stanley's  turn  to  break  the  silence,  and 
unconsciously  he  did  it  very  well. 

'  I  wonder,'  he  said  speculatively,  '  whether  he  has  brought 
any  chocolate  creams  ?  ' 

Hilda  laughed,  and  the  smile  was  still  hovering  in  her  eyes 
when  she  greeted  the  two  men.  Stanley  ran  on  into  the  house 
to  open  a  parcel  which  Farrar  told  him  was  awaiting  inspection. 
It  was  only  natural  that  Hilda  should  walk  on  with  the  young 
squire,  leaving  Bruno  and  Christian  together.  The  old  man  lin- 
gered obviously,  and  his  companion  took  the  hint  readily  enough, 
anticipating  some  enjoyment. 

*  To  you,  Mr.  Vellacott,'  said  the  Italian,  with  senile  geni- 
ality, '  to  you  whose  life  is  spent  in  London  this  must  be  very 
charming,  very  peaceful  and — very  disorganising,  I  may  perhaps 
add.' 

Christian  looked  at  his  companion  with  grave  attention. 

*  It  is  very  enjoyable,'  he  replied  simply. 

Signor  Bruno  mentally  trimmed  his  sails,  and  started  off  on 
another  tack. 

*  Our  young  friends,'  he  said,  indicating  with  a  wave  of  his 
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expressive  hand  Hilda  and  Farrar,  'are  admirably  suited  to 
each  other.  Both  young,  both  handsome,  and  both  essentially 
English.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Christian,  with  a  polite  display  of  interest ; 

*  and,  nevertheless,  the  Carews  were  all  brought  up  and  educated 
in  France.' 

'Ah!'  observed  the  old  man,  stopping, to  raise  the  head  of  a 

*  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,'  of  which  he  inhaled  the  odour  with  evi- 
dent pleasure.   The  little  ejaculation,  and  its  accompanying  action, 
were  admirably  calculated  to  leave  the  hearer   in   doubt  as  to 
whether  mere  surprise  was  expressed  or  polite  acquiescence  in  the 
statement  of  a  known  fact. 

'Yes,'  added  Christian  deliberately.  He  also  stooped  and 
raised  a  white  rose  to  his  face,  thus  meeting  Signer  Bruno  upon 
his  own  ground.  The  Italian  looked  up,  and  the  two  men 
smiled  at  each  other  across  the  rose  bush ;  then  they  turned  and 
walked  on. 

*  You  also  know  France  ? '  hazarded  Signor  Bruno. 

'  Yes ;  if  I  were  not  an  Englishman  I  should  choose  to  be  a 
Frenchman.' 

'Ah!' 

'Yes.' 

'Now  with  me,'  said  Signor  Bruno,  frankly,  'it  is  different. 
If  I  were  not  an  Italian  (which  God  forbid  !)  I  think — I  think, 
yes,  I  am  sure,  I  would  by  choice  have  been  born  an  English- 
man.' 

'  Ah ! '  observed  Christian,  gravely,  and  Signor  Bruno  turned 
sharply  to  glance  at  his  face.  The  young  Englishman  was  gazing 
straight  in  front  of  him,  earnestly,  with  no  suspicion  upon  his  lips 
of  the  incredulous  smile  which  seemed  somehow  to  have  lurked 
there  when  he  last  spoke.  The  Italian  turned  away  dissatisfied, 
and  they  walked  on  a  few  paces  in  silence,  until  he  spoke  again, 
reflectively : — 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  there  is  a  quality  in  the  English  character 
which  to  me  is  very  praiseworthy.  It  is  a  certain  directness  of 
purpose.  You  know  what  you  wish  to  do,  and  you  proceed  calmly 
to  do  it  without  stopping  to  consider  what  your  neighbours  may 
think  of  it.  Now  with  the  Gallic  races — for  I  take  this  virtue  of 
straightforwardness  as  Teutonic — and  in  my  own  country  especi- 
ally, men  seek  to  gain  their  ends  by  less  open  means.' 

They  were  now  walking  up  a  gentle  incline  to  the  house,  which 
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was  built  upon  the  buried  ruins  of  its  ancient  predecessor,  and 
Signor  Bruno  was  compelled  to  pause  in  order  to  gain  breath. 

'  But,'  interposed  Christian  softly,  *  you  are  now  talking  not  so 
much  of  the  people  as  of  the  Church.' 

Again  the  Italian  looked  sharply  up,  and  this  time  he  met  his 
companion's  eyes  fixed  quietly  on  his  face.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  deprecatingly  and  spread  out  his  delicate  hands. 

<  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  he  said,  with  engaging  frankness.  '  I 
am  afraid  you  are.  But  you  must  excuse  a  little  ill-feeling  in  a 
man  such  as  I,  with  a  past  suoh  as  mine  has  been,  and  loving 
his  country  as  I  do.' 

*  I  am  afraid,'  continued  Christian,  '  that  foreigners  find  our 
bluntness  very  disagreeable  and  difficult  to  meet;  but  I  know 
that  they  frequently  misjudge  us  on  the  same  account,     It  is  to 
our  benefit,  so  we  cannot  complain.' 

*  In  what  way  do   we  misjudge  you  ? '  asked  Signor  Bruno 
genially.     They  were  almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  drawing- 
room  window,  which  stood  invitingly  open,  and  from  which  came 
the  sounds  of  cups  and  saucers  being  mated. 

*  You  give  us  credit  for  less  intelligence  than  we  in  reality 
possess,'  said  Christian  with  a  smile,  as  he  stood  aside  to  let  his 
companion  pass  in  first. 

Whatever  influences  may  have  been  at  work  among  those  con- 
gregated at  the  Hall  during  the  half-hour  or  so  occupied  by  after- 
noon tea,  no  sign  appeared  upon  the  surface.  Molly  as  usual  led 
the  chorus  of  laughter,  Hilda  smiled  her  sweet  '  kittenish  '  smile. 
Signor  Bruno  surpassed  himself  in  the  relation  of  innocent  little 
tales,  told  with  a  true  southern  '  verve '  and  spirit,  while  Fred 
Farrar's  genial  laugh  filled  in  the  interstices  reliably.  Grave  and 
unobtrusive,  Christian  moved  about  among  them.  He  saw  when 
Molly  wanted  the  hot  water,  and  was  invariably  the  first  to  detect 
an  empty  cup.  He  laughed  softly  at  Signor  Bruno's  stories,  and 
occasionally  capped  them  with  a  better,  related  in  a  conciser  and 
equally  humorous  manner.  It  was  to  him  that  Farrar  turned  for 
an  encouraging  acquiescence  when  one  of  his  latest  Newmarket 
anecdotes  threatened  to  fall  flat,  and  with  it  all  he  found  time  for 
an  occasional  spar  with  Signor  Bruno,  just  by  way  of  keeping  that 
inquiring  gentleman  upon  his  guard. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

BURY   BLUFF. 

As  Christian  walked  rapidly  across  the  uneven  turf  towards  the 
sea  at  midnight,  his  thoughts  were  divided  between  a  schoolboy 
delight  in  the  adventurous  nature  of  his  expedition  and  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation  of  surreptitiousness.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  this  sort  of  work,  and  felt  remarkably  like  a  thief.  If  by  some 
mischance  his  absence  was  discovered  at  the  Hall,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  it  unless  he  played  the  part  of  a  tem- 
porary lunatic.  Fortunately  his  window  communicated  easily 
enough  with  the  garden  by  means  of  a  few  stone  steps,  but  visitors 
are  not  usually  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  bedrooms  in  order  to 
take  the  air  at  midnight.  Thinking  over  these  things  in  his 
rapid  and  rather  superficial  way,  he  unconsciously  quickened  his 
pace. 

The  night  was  clear  and  starlit ;  the  air  soft  and  very  pleasant, 
with  a  faint  breath  of  freshness  from  the  south-westv  The  moon 
being  well  upon  the  wane  would  not  rise  for  an  hour  or  more,  but 
the  heavens  were  glowing  with  the  gentler  light  of  stars,  and  on 
earth  the  darkness  was  of  that  transparent  description  which 
sailors  prefer  to  the  brightest  moonlight. 

Christian  Vellacott  had  worked  out  most  problems  in  life  for 
himself.  Taken  as  a  whole,  his  solutions  had  been  fairly  success- 
ful— as  successful  as  those  of  most  men.  If  his  views  upon  things 
in  general  were  rather  photographic — that  is  to  say,  hard,  with 
clearly  defined  shadows — it  was  owing  to  his  father's  somewhat 
cynical  training  and  to  the  absence  of  a  mother's  influence. 
Elderly  maiden  ladies,  with  sufficient  time  upon  their  hands  to 
manage  other  people's  affairs  in  addition  to  their  own,  complained 
of  his  want  of  sympathy,  which  may  be  read  in  the  sense  of  stating 
that  he  neither  sought  theirs  nor  asked  advice  upon  questions 
connected  with  himself.  This  self-reliance  was  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  his  life  at  home  and  at  the  office  of  the  *  Beacon.'  Admir- 
able as  it  may  be,  independence  can  undoubtedly  be  carried  to  an 
unpleasant  excess-*-unpleasant,  that  is,  for  home  life.  Women 
love  to  see  their  men-folk  a  trifle  dependent  upon  them. 

Christian  was  in  the  midst  of  a  problem  as  he  walked  across 
the  tableland  that  stretched  from  St>  Mary  Western  to  the  sea, 
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That  problem  absorbed  more  of  his  attention  than  the  home  politics 
of  France ;  it  required  a  more  careful  study  than  any  article  he 
had  ever  penned  for  the  *  Beacon.'  It  gave  him  greater  anxiety 
than  Aunt  Judy  and  Aunt  Hester  combined.  Yet  it  was  com- 
prised in  a  single  word.  A  single  arm  could  encompass  the  whole 
of  it.  The  single  word — Hilda. 

Leaving  the  narrow  road,  he  presently  struck  the  little  path- 
way leading  to  the  Cove.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  stood 
motionless.  There — not  twenty  yards  from  him — was  the  still 
figure  of  a  man.  Behind  Christian  the  land  rose  gradually  to 
some  considerable  height,  so  that  he  stood  in  darkness,  while 
against  the  glowing  sky  the  figure  of  this  watcher  was  clearly 
defined  in  hard  outline.  Instinctively  crouching  down  and  seek4- 
ing  the  covert  of  a  few  low  bushes,  Christian  decreased  the  inter- 
vening distance  by  a  few  yards.  The  faint  hope  that  it  might 
prove  to  be  a  coastguard  was  soon  dispelled.  The  heavy  clothing 
and  loose  thigh-boots  were  those  of  a  fisherman.  The  huge 
*  cache-nez '  which  lay  in  coils  upon  his  shoulders  and  completely 
protected  the  neck  and  throat,  was  such  as  is  worn  by  the  natives 
of  the  C6tes-du-Nord.' 

The  sea  boomed  forth  its  melancholy  song,  far  down  in  the 
black  depths  beyond.  The  tide  was  high,  and  the  breeze  freshen- 
ing every  moment.  Christian  could  have  crept  up  to  the  man's 
very  feet  without  being  detected.  Lying  still  upon  the  short 
dry  grass  he  watched  for  some  moments. 

From  the  man's  clumsy  attitude  it  was  almost  possible  to 
divine  his  slow  mindless  nature — for  there  is  expression  in  the 
very  turn  of  a  man's  leg  as  he  stands — and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  was  guarding  the  little  path  down  the  cliff  to  the  Cove.  He 
had  been  posted  there,  and  evidently  meant  to  stay  till  called 
away. 

There  was  only  one  way,  now,  to  the  Cove,  and  that  was  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff:  the  way  that  Christian  had  that  very  after- 
noon pronounced  so  hazardous.  By  day  it  was  dangerous  enough ; 
by  night  it  was  almost  an  impossibility. 

He  crept  noiselessly  along  to  the  eastward,  so  that  the  watcher 
stood  upon  the  windward  side  of  him,  and  reaching  the  brink  he 
peered  over  into  the  darkness.  Of  course  he  could  discern  nothing. 
The  sea  rose  and  fell  with  a  monotonous jroar ;  overhead  the  stars 
twinkled  as  merrily  as  they  have  twinkled  over  the  strifes  of  men 
from  century  to  century. 

11-5 
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Quietly  he  knelt  upright  and  buttoned  his  coat  with  some 
care.  Then  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  crept  to  the  edge 
and  cautiously  disappeared  into  the  grim  abyss  of  darkness. 
Slowly  and  laboriously  he  worked  his  way  down,  feeling  for  each 
foothold  in  advance.  Occasionally  he  muttered  impatiently  to 
himself  at  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  He  knew  that  the  strata 
of  soft  sandstone  trended  downwards  at  an  easy  angle,  and  with 
consummate  skill  took  full  advantage  of  his  knowledge.  Occa- 
sionally he  was  forced  to  progress  sideways  with  his  face  to  the 
rock  and  hands  outstretched  till  his  fingers  were  cramped,  and  the 
feeling  known  as  '  pins  and  needles '  assailed  his  arms.  Then  he 
would  rest  for  some  moments,  peering  into  the  darkness  below 
him  all  the  while.  Once  or  twice  he  dropped  a  small  stone 
cautiously,  holding  it  at  arm's  length.  When  the  tiny  messenger 
touched  earth  soon  after  leaving  his  hand,  he  continued  his  down- 
ward progress.  Once,  no  sound  followed  for  some  seconds,  and 
then  it  was  only  a  distant  concussion  far  down  beside  the  sea. 
With  an  involuntary  shudder,  the  climber  turned  and  made  his 
way  upwards  and  sideways  again,  before  venturing  to  descend  once 
more. 

For  half  an  hour  he  continued  his  perilous  struggle,  till  his 
strong  arms  were  stiff  and  his  fingers  almost  powerless.  With 
marvellous  tenacity  he  held  to  his  purpose.  Never  since  leaving 
the  summit  had  he  been  able  to  rest  both  hands  at  once.  With 
a  dogged  mechanical  endurance  which  is  essentially  characteristic 
of  climbers  and  mountaineers,  he  lowered  himself,  inch  by  inch, 
foot  by  foot.  Louder  and  louder  sang  the  sea,  as  if  in  derision  at 
his  petty  efforts,  but  through  his  head  there  rushed  another 
sound  infinitely  more  terrible.  A  painful  continuous  buzz,  which 
seemed  to  press  upon  his  temples.  A  dull  pain  was  slowly 
creeping  up  the  muscles  of  his  neck  towards  his  head.  All  these 
symptoms  the  climber  knew.  The  buzzing  in  his  ears  would 
never  cease  until  he  could  lie  down  and  breathe  freely  with  every 
muscle  relaxed,  every  sinew  slack.  The  dull  ache  would  creep  up 
until  it  reached  his  brain,  and  then  nothing  could  save  him — no 
strength  of  will  could  prevent  his  fingers  from  relaxing  their 
hold. 

*  Sish — sish,  sish — sish ! '  laughed  the  waves  below.  Placidly 
the  stars  held  on  their  stately  course — each  perhaps  peopled  by 
millions  of  its  own — young  and  old,  tatne  and  fiery — all  pursuing 
shadows  as  we  do  here. 
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'This  is  getting  serious,'  muttered  Christian,  with  a  pitiful 
laugh.  The  perspiration  was  running  down  his  face,  burning  his 
eyes,  and  dripping  from  his  chin.  With  straining  eyes,  he  peered 
into  the  night.  Close  beneath  him  there  was  a  ledge  of  some 
breadth.  It  was  not  flat,  but  inclined  upwards  from  the  face  of 
the  cliff,  thus  forming  a  shelf  of  solid  stone.  For  some  seconds  he 
stared  continuously  at  this,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
chance  of  being  mistaken.  Then  with  great  caution  he  slid  down 
the  steep  incline  of  smooth  stone  and  landed  safely.  The  glissade 
lasted  but  a  moment,  nevertheless  it  recalled  to  his  mind  a  pic- 
ture which  was  indelibly  stamped  in  his  memory.  Years  before 
he  had  seen  a  man  slide  like  this,  unintentionally,  after  a  false 
step.  Again  that  picture  came  to  him — unimpressionable  as  his 
life  had  rendered  him.  Again  he  saw  the  glittering  expanse  of 
snow,  and  on  it  the  broad  strong  figure  of  the  Vaudois  guide 
eliding  down  and  down,  with  madly  increasing  speed — feet  fore- 
most, skilful  to  the  last.  Again  he  felt  the  thrill  which  men 
cannot  but  experience  at  the  sight  of  a  man,  or  even  of  a  dumb 
beast,  fighting  bravely  for  life.  Again  he  saw  the  dull  gleam  of 
the  uplifted  ice-axe  as  the  man  dealt  scientific  blow  after  blow  on 
the  frozen  snow,  attempting  to  arrest  his  terrible  career.  And 
again  in  his  mind's  eye  the  pure  expanse  of  spotless  white  lay 
before  him,  scarred  by  one  straight  streak,  marking  where  the 
taciturn  mountaineer  had  vanished  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
to  his  certain  doom. 

Christian  lay  like  a  half-drowned  man  upon  the  shelving 
ledge,  slowly  realising  his  position.  He  calculated  that  he  could 
not  yet  be  half-way  down,  and  his  strength  was  almost  exhausted. 
Yet,  as  he  lay  there,  no  thought  of  waiting  for  daylight,  no  ques- 
tion of  retreat  entered  his  stubborn  West-country  brain.  The 
exploit  still  possessed  for  him  the  elements  of  a  good  joke,  to  be 
related  thereafter  in  such  a  manner  as  would  enforce  laughter. 

Suddenly — within  the  softer  sound  of  the  sea  below — a  harsh 
grating  noise  struck  his  ears.  It  was  to  him  like  the  sound  made 
by  a  nailed  [boot  upon  rock.  It  was  as  if  another  were  following 
him  down  the  face  of  the  cliff.  In  a  second  he  was  upon  his  feet — 
his  weariness  a  thing  forgotten.  Overhead,  against  the  starlit  sky, 
he  could  define  the  line  of  rock  with  its  sharp,  broken  angles  and 
uncouth  turns.  Not  thirty  feet  above  him  something  was  moving. 
His  first  feeling  was  one  of  intense  fear.  Every  climber  knows  that 
it  is  easier  to  pass  a  difficult  corner  than  to  stand  idle,  [watching 
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another  do  it.  Slowly  the  dark  form  came  downwards,  and  sud- 
denly, with  a  quick  sense  of  unutterable  relief,  Christian  saw 
the  black  line  of  a  tightened  rope.  When  it  was  barely  ten  feet 
above  him,  he  saw  that  the  object  was  no  man,  but  a  square  case. 
In  a  flash  of  thought  he  divined  what  the  box  contained,  and 
unhesitatingly  ran  along  the  ledge  towards  it.  As  it  descended,  he 
seized  it  with  both  hands  and  swung  it  in  towards  himself.  With 
pendulum-like  motion  it  descended,  and  at  last  touched  the  rock 
at  his  feet.  As  this  took  place  he  grasped  the  rope  with  both 
hands  and  threw  his  entire  weight  upon  it,  hauling  slowly  in,  hand 
over  hand.  So  quickly  and  deftly  was  this  carried  out  that  those 
lowering  overhead  were  deceived  and  continued  to  pay  out  the 
rope  slowly.  Steadily  Christian  hauled  in,  the  slack  falling  in 
snake-like  coils  at  his  feet.  Only  being  able  to  guess  at  his 
position  on  the  cliff,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  calculate  how 
much  rope  it  was  necessary  to  take  in  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
deception. 

At  length  he  ceased  abruptly,  and  proceeded  to  untie  the 
knots  round  the  bale.  Then,  after  the  manner  of  a  sailor  who  is 
working  out  of  sight  with  a  life-line,  he  jerked  the  rope,  which 
immediately  began  to  ascend  rapidly  and  with  irregularity.  Coil 
after  coil  ran  easily  away,  and  at  last  the  frayed  end  passed  into 
the  darkness  above  Christian's  head.  He  stood  there  watching  it, 
and  when  it  had  disappeared  he  burst  into  a  low  hoarse  laugh 
which  suddenly  broke  off  into  a  sickening  gurgle,  and  he  fell 
sideways  and  backwards  on  to  the  box,  clutching  at  it  with  his 
nerveless  fingers. 

When  he  recovered  his  faculties  his  first  sensation  was  one 
of  great  cold.  The  breeze  had  freshened  with  the  approach  of 
dawn,  and  blowing  full  upon  him  as  he  lay  bathed  in  perspiration, 
the  effect  was  like  that  of  a  refrigerator.  He  moved  uneasily, 
and  found  that  he  was  lying  on  the  stone  ledge  outside  the  box 
from  which  he  had  fallen.  After  a  moment,  he  rose  rapidly  to  his 
feet  as  if  desirous  of  dismissing  the  memory  of  his  own  collapse, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  bundle.  Beneath  the  rough 
covering  of  canvas,  which  was  not  sewn  but  merely  lashed  round, 
it  was  easy  enough  to  detect  the  shape  of  the  case. 

*  What  luck — what  wonderful  luck,'  he  muttered,  as  he  groped 
round  the  surface  of  the  bundle. 

Indeed  it  seemed  as  if  everything  had  arranged  itself  for  his 
special  benefit  and  advantage. 
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The  three  men  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  lower  the  case 
coiled  up  their  rope  and  started  off  on  foot  inland,  after  telling 
the  sentinel  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  little  path  to  rejoin  hia 
boat.  This  the  man  was  only  too  willing  to  do  at  once.  He  was  a 
semi-superstitious  Breton  of  no  great  intelligence,  who  vastly 
preferred  being  afloat  in  his  unsavoury  yawl  to  climbing  about 
unknown  rocks  in  the  dark.  On  the  beach,  he  found  hii  two 
comrades,  to  whom  he  gruffly  imparted  the  information  that  they 
were  to  go  on  board. 

4  Had  the  "  monsieur  "  said  nothing  else  ?  ' 

4  No,  the  "  monsieur  "  said  nothing  else.' 

The  Breton  intellect  is  not,  as  a  rule,  acute.  Like  sheep  the 
three  men  proceeded  to  carry  up  from  the  water's  edge  Stanley's 
boat,  which  was  required  to  carry  the  heavy  case,  their  own  dinghy 
being  too  small.  This  done,  they  rowed  off  silently  to  the  yawl, 
which  was  rolling  lazily  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  Once  on  board  they  were  regaled  with  some 
choice  French  profanity  from  the  lips  of  a  large  man  in  a  seal- 
skin cap  and  a  dirty  woollen  muffler.  This  gentleman  they  ad- 
dressed as  the  '  patron,'  and,  with  clumsy  awe,  informed  him  that 
they  had  waited  at  the  same  spot  as  before,  but  nothing  had  come, 
until  at  length  Hoel  Grail  arrived  with  instructions  from  the 
*  monsieur '  to  go  on  board.  Whereupon  further  French  profanity, 
followed  by  unintelligible  orders,  freely  interlarded  with  embellish- 
ments of  a  forcible  tenor. 

As  the  yawl  swung  slowly  round  and  stood  out  to  sea,  Christian 
turned  to  climb  up  Bury  Bluff.  He  found  that  he  had  in  reality 
made  very  little  progress  in  descending.  Before  leaving  the  case, 
he  edged  it  by  degrees  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  ledge,  which  would 
render  it  invisible  from  the  beach.  The  ascent  was  soon  accom- 
plished, and  after  a  cautious  search  he  concluded  that  no  one  was 
about,  so  set  off  home  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Before  he  reached  the  Hall  the  light  of  coming  day  was  already 
creeping  up  into  the  eastern  sky.  All  Nature  was  stirring,  re- 
freshed with  the  balmy  dew  and  coolness  of  the  night.  Far  up 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Weymouth  pines  the  wrens  were 
awake,  calling  to  each  other  with  tentative  twitter,  and  pluming 
themselves  the  while  for  another  day  of  sunshine  and  song. 

Like  a  thief  Christian  hurried  on,  and  creeping  into  his  bed- 
room window,  was  soon  sleeping  the  dreamless  forgetful  sleep  of 
youth. 
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By  seven  o'clock  he  was  awake  with  all  the  quick  realisation  of 
a  Londoner.  In  the  country  men  wake  up  slowly,  and  slowly 
gather  together  their  senses  after  an  all-sufficing  sleep  of  ten 
hours.  In  cities,  five,  four,  or  even  three  are  sufficient  for  the 
unfatigued  body  and  the  restless  mind.  Men  wake  up  quickly, 
and  are  at  once  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties.  It  is,  after 
all,  a  mere  matter  of  habit. 

Christian  had  slept  sufficiently.  He  rose  quite  fresh  and  strong, 
and  presently  sat  down,  coatless,  to  write. 

Page  after  page  he  wrote,  turning  each  leaf  over  upon  its  face 
as  it  was  completed — never  referring  back,  never  hesitating,  and 
only  occasionally  raising  his  pen  from  the  paper.  Line  after  line 
of  neat  small  writing,  quite  different  from  what  his  friends  knew 
in  letters  or  on  envelopes,  flowed  from  his  pen.  It  was  his  *  press ' 
handwriting,  plain,  rapid,  and  as  legible  as  print.  The  punctua- 
tion was  attended  to  with  singular  care :  the  commas  broad  and 
heavy,  the  colons  like  the  kisses  in  a  child's  letter,  round  and  black. 
Once  or  twice  he  smiled  as  he  wrote,  and  occasionally  jerked  his 
head  to  one  side  critically  as  he  re-read  a  sentence. 

In  less  than  two  hours  it  was  finished.  He  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  walked  slowly  to  the  window.  Standing  there  he  gazed  thought- 
fully across  the  bare  unlovely  tableland  towards  the  sea.  He  had 
written  many  hundreds  of  pages,  all  more  or  less  masterly  ;  he  had 
read  criticisms  upon  his  own  work  saying  that  it  was  good ;  and 
yet  he  knew  that  the  best — the  best  he  had  ever  written — lay 
upon  the  table  behind  him.  Then  he  turned  and  shook  the  loose 
leaves  together  symmetrically.  Pensively  he  counted  them.  He 
was  young  and  strong ;  the  world  and  life  lay  before  him,  with 
their  infinite  possibilities — their  countless  opportunities  to  be  seized 
or  left.  He  looked  curiously  at  the  written  pages.  The  writing 
was  his  own ;  the  form  of  every  letter  was  familiar ;  the  heavy 
punctuation  and  clean,  closely-written  lines  such  as  the  com- 
positor loved  to  deal  with  ;  and  while  he  turned  the  leaves  over 
he  wondered  if  ever  he  would  do  better,  for  he  knew  that  it  was, 
good. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A     WARNING     WORD. 

As  the  breakfast-bell  echoed  through  the  house,  Christian  ran 
downstairs.  He  met  Hilda  entering  the  open  door  with  the  letters 
in  her  hand. 

*  Down  already  ?  '  he  exclaimed. 

4  Yes,'  she  replied  incautiously,  f  I  wished  to  get  the  letters 
early.' 

'  And  after  all,  there  is  nothing  for  you  ?  ' 

*  No,'  she  replied.     '  No,  but * 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  handed  him  two  letters,  which  he 
took  slowly,  and  apparently  forgot  to  thank  her,  saying  nothing 
at  all.  There  was  a  peculiar  expression  of  dawning  surprise  upon 
his  face,  and  he  studied  the  envelopes  in  his  hand  without  reading 
a  word  of  the  address.  Presently  he  raised  his  eyes  and  glanced 
at  Hilda.  She  was  holding  a  letter  daintily  between  her  two  fore- 
fingers, cornerwise,  and  with  little  puffs  of  her  pouted  lips  was 
spinning  it  round,  evidently  enjoying  the  infantile  amusement 
immensely. 

He  dropped  his  letters  into  the  pocket  of  his  jacket,  and  stood 
aside  for  her  to  pass  into  the  house  ;  but  she,  abruptly  ceasing  her 
windmill  operations,  looked  at  him  with  raised  eyebrows  and  stood 
still. 

*  Well  ? '  she  said  interrogatively. 
'What?' 

'  And  Mr.  Trevetz's  answer — I  suppose  it  is  one  of  those 
letters  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes  ! '  he  replied.     '.I  had  forgotten  my  promise.' 

He  took  the  letters  from  his  pocket,  and  looked  at  the  addresses 
again. 

1  One  is  from  Trevetz,'  he  said  slowly,  *  and  the  other  from 
Mrs.  Strawd.' 

*  Nothing  from  Mr.  Bodery  ? '  asked  she  indifferently. 

He  had  taken  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and,  turning,  he  held 
Trevetz's  letter  against  the  wall  while  he  wrote  across  it.  Without 
ceasing  his  occupation,  and  in  a  casual  way,  he  replied : — 

*  No,  nothing  from  Mr.  Bodery ;  so  I  am  free  as  yet.' 

*  I  am  very  glad,'  she  murmured  conventionally. 
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'And  I,'  he  said,  turning  with  a  polite  smile  to  hand  her  the 
letter. 

She  took  the  envelope,  and  holding  it  up  in  both  hands  exa- 
mined it  critically. 

*  M-a-x,'  she   read ;  *  how  badly  it   is   written  !     Max — Max 
Talma— is  that  it  ? ' 

4  Yes,'  he  answered  gravely,  *  that  is  it.' 

With  a  little  laugh  and  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  she  proceeded 
to  open  the  envelope.  It  contained  nothing  but  the  sketch  made 
upon  the  fly-leaf  of  a  novel.  Christian  was  watching  her  face. 
She  continued  to  smile  as  she  unfolded  the  paper.  Then  she 
suddenly  became  grave,  and  handed  the  open  sketch  to  him.  At 
the  foot  was  written  : — 

*  Max  Talma — look  out !     Avoid  him  as  you  would  the  devil ! ' 

'  In  haste,  C.  T.' 

Christian  read  it,  laughed  carelessly,  and  thrust  the  paper  into 
his  pocket.  *  Trevetz  writes  in  a  good  forcible  style,'  he  said, 
turning  to  greet  Molly,  who  came,  singing,  downstairs  at  this 
moment.  For  an  instant  her  merry  eyes  assumed  a  scrutinising, 
almost  anxious  look  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  sister  and  Christian 
standing  together. 

'  Are  you  just  down  ? '  she  asked  carelessly. 

*  Ye?,'  answered  Christian,  still  holding  her  hand.     *  I  have  just 
come  down.' 

As  usual  the  day's  pleasure  was  all  pre-arranged.  A  groom 
rode  to  the  station  at  Christian's  request  with  a  large  envelope 
upon  which  was  printed  Mr.  Bodery's  name  and  address.  This 
was  to  be  given  to  the  guard,  who  would  in  his  turn  hand  it  to  a 
special  messenger  at  Paddington,  and  the  editor  of  the  *  Beacon ' 
would  receive  it  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  day  was  fine  with  a  fresh  breeze,  and  the  programme  of 
pleasure  was  satisfactorily  carried  out.  But  with  sunset  the  wind 
freshened  into  a  brisk  gale,  and  heavy  clouds  rolled  upwards  from 
the  western  horizon.  This  was  the  first  suggestion  of  autumn,  the 
first  sigh  of  dying  summer.  The  lamps  were  lighted  a  few  minutes 
earlier  that  night,  and  the  family  assembled  in  the  drawing-room 
soon  after  dark,  although  the  windows  were  left  open  for  those 
who  wished  to  pass  in  and  out. 

Mrs.  Carew's  grey  head  was,  as  usual,  bent  over  some  simple 
needlework,  while  Molly  sat  near  at  hand.  According  to  her  wont 
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she  also  was  busy,  while  around  her  the  work  lay  strewed  in  pic- 
turesque disorder.  Sidney  was  reading  in  his  own  room — reading 
for  a  vague  law  examination  which  always  appeared  to  have  been 
lately  postponed  till  next  October. 

Christian  was  seated  at  the  piano,  playing  by  snatches  and 
turning  over  the  brown  leaves  of  some  very  old  music,  unearthed 
from  a  lumber-room  by  Mrs.  Carew  for  his  benefit.  He  waited  for 
no  thanks  or  comment ;  sometimes  he  read  a  few  bars  only,  some- 
times a  page.  He  appeared  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  an 
audience.  Presently  he  rose,  leaving  the  music  in  disorder.  Hilda 
had  been  called  away  some  time  before  by  an  old  village-woman 
requiring  medicaments  for  unheard-of  symptoms.  Christian 
looked  slowly  round  the  room,  then  quickly  raising  his  hand  he 
dexterously  caught  a  huge  moth  which  had  flown  past  his  face. 

As  he  crossed  the  room  towards  the  open  window,  with  a  view 
of  liberating  the  moth,  a  low  whistle  reached  his  ear.  The  refrain 
was  that  of  the  familiar  '  retraite.'  Hilda  had  evidently  gone  out 
to  the  moat  by  another  door.  Bowing  his  head,  he  passed  between 
the  muslin  curtains  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  The  sound 
of  his  footsteps  died  away  almost  immediately  amidst  the  rustle 
of  branch  and  leaf  already  crisp  with  approaching  change. 

It  was  Stanley's  bed-time.  Mechanically,  Molly  kissed  her 
brother,  continuing  to  work  thoughtfully. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and  Hilda  entered  the  room. 
She  came  up  to  the  table,  and  standing  there  with  her  hands  rest- 
ing upon  some  pieces  of  Molly's  work,  she  gave  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  woman's  complaints  and  maladies.  She  stood  quite 
close  to  Molly,  and  told  her  story  to  Mrs.  Carew  merrily,  failing  to 
notice  that  her  sister  had  ceased  sewing,  and  was  listening  with  a 
surprised  look  in  her  eyes.  When  the  symptoms  had  been  detailed 
and  laughed  over,  Hilda  turned  quietly  and  passed  out  into  the 
garden.  With  fearless  familiarity  she  ran  lightly  down  the  narrow 
pathway  towards  the  moat,  but  no  signal-whistle  greeted  her.  The 
leaves  rustled  and  whispered  overhead;  the  water  lapped  and 
gurgled  at  her  feet,  but  there  was  no  sign  or  sound  of  life. 

Silent  and  motionless  she  stood,  a  tall  fair  form  clad  in  white, 
amidst  the  universal  darkness.  So  silent  and  so  still  that  it  might 
have  been  the  shade  of  some  fair  maid  of  bygone  years  mourning 
the  loss  of  her  true  knight,  who  in  all  the  circumstance  of  war  had 
crossed  that  same  moat  never  to  return. 

Presently  a  sudden  feeling  of  loneliness,  a  new  sense  of  fear, 
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came  over  Hilda.  All  around  was  so  forbidding.  The  water  at 
her  feet  was  so  black  and  mysterious.  She  gave  a  soft  low  whistle 
identical  with  that  which  had  called  Christian  out  twenty  minutes 
before,  but  it  remained  unanswered,  and  through  the  rustling 
leaves  she  sped  towards  the  house.  From  the  open  window  a  glow 
of  rosy  light  shone  forth  upon  the  flowers,  imparting  to  all  alike  a 
pallid  pink,  and  dimly  defining  the  grey  tree-trunks  across  the 
lawn.  As  Hilda  stepped  between  the  curtains,  the  servants  entered 
the  drawing-room  in  solemn  Indian  file  for  evening  prayers. 

Mrs.  Carew  looked  up  from  the  Bible  which  lay  open  before 
her,  and  said  to  Hilda  : — 

*  Where  is  Christian  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  know,  mother ;  he  is  not  in  the  garden,'  answered  the 
girl,  crossing  the  room  to  her  own  particular  chair. 

Sidney  rose  from  his  seat,  and  going  to  the  window,  sent  his 
loud  clear  whistle  away  into  the  night.  His  broad  figure  remained 
motionless  for  some  minutes,  almost  filling  up  the  window ;  then 
he  silently  resumed  his  seat. 

Mrs.  Carew  smoothed  down  the  silken  book-marker,  and  began 
reading  in  a  low  voice.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Psalmist's 
words  of  joy  were  not  heard  with  understanding  ears  that  night. 
A  short  prayer  followed  ;  softly  and  melodiously  Mrs.  Carew  asked 
for  blessings  upon  the  bowed  heads  around  her,  and  the  servants 
left  the  room. 

*  Have  you  not  seen  Christian  since  you  went  to  see  Mrs.  Sender, 
Hilda  ? '  asked  Molly,  at  once. 

'  No,'  replied  Hilda,  arranging  the  music  into  something  like 
order  upon  the  piano. 

*  He  went   out   about  half-an-hour  ago,  in  answer  to  your 
whistle.' 

Hilda  turned  her  head  as  if  about  to  reply  hastily,  but  checked 
herself,  and  resumed  her  task  of  setting  the  music  in  order. 

*  How  could  I  whistle,'  she  asked  gently,  *  when  I  was  in  the 
kitchen  doling  out  medicated  cotton-wool  to  Mrs.  Sender  ? ' 

Molly  looked  puzzled. 

*  Did  you  whistle,  Sidney  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I — no ;  I  was  half-asleep  over  a  law-book  in  my  own  room.' 

*  I  expect  he  has  gone  for  a  stroll,  and  forgotten  the  time,' 
suggested  Mrs.  Carew  reassuringly,  as  she  sat  down  to  work  again. 

'But  what  about  the  whistle;  are  you  sure  you  heard  it, 
Molly?'  asked  Hilda,  speaking  rather  more  quickly  than  was 
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habitual  with  her.     She  walked  towards  the  window  and  drew  aside 
the  curtain,  keeping  her  back  turned  towards  the  room. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Molly  uneasily.     *  Yes — I  heard  it,  and  so  did 
he,  for  he  went  out  at  once.' 

Sidney  stood  awkwardly  with  his  shoulder  against  the  mantel- 
piece, listening  in  a  half-hearted  way  to  his  sister's  conversa- 
tion. With  a  heavy  jerk  he  threw  himself  upright  and  slowly 
crossed  the  room.  He  stood  for  some  moments  immediately  be- 
hind Hilda  without  touching  her.  Then  he  raised  his  hand  and 
with  gentle,  almost  caressing  pressure  round  her  waist,  he  made 
her  step  aside  so  that  he  could  pass  out.  He  was  a  singularly 
undemonstrative  man,  rarely  giving  way  to  what  he  considered  the 
weakness  of  a  caress.  Fortunately,  however,  for  their  own  happi- 
ness, his  womenfolk  understood  him,  and  especially  between 
himself  and  Hilda  there  existed  a  peculiar  unspoken  sympathy. 

In  the  ordinary  way,  he  would  have  mumbled — 

*  Le'mme  out ! ' 

On  this  occasion  he  touched  her  waist  gently,  and  the  caress 
almost  startled  her.  It  seemed  like  a  confession  that  he  shared 
the  vague  anxiety  which  she  concealed  so  well. 

With  the  charity  of  maternal  love,  which  is  by  no  means  so 
blind  as  is  generally  supposed,  Mrs.  Carew  often  said  of  Sidney 
that  he  invariably  rose  to  the  occasion ;  and  Mrs.  Carew's  state- 
ments were  as  a  rule  correct.  His  slowness  was  partly  assumed  ; 
his  indifference  was  a  mere  habit.  The  assumption  of  the  former 
saved  him  infinite  worry  and  responsibility ;  the  habit  of  indiffer- 
ence did  away  with  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  decision  upon 
general  questions.  This  state  of  mind  may,  to  townsmen,  be  in- 
comprehensible. Certain  it  is  that  such  as  are  in  that  condition 
are  not  found  among  the  foremost  dwellers  in  cities.  But  in  the 
country  it  is  a  different  matter.  Such  cases  are  only  too  common, 
and  (without  breath  of  disparagement)  they  are  usually  to  be  found 
in  households  where  one  man  finds  himself  among  several  women 
— be  the  latter  mother  and  sisters,  or  wife  and  sisters-in-law. 

The  man  may  be  a  thorough  sportsman,  he  may  be  an  excellent 
landlord  and  a  popular  squire,  but  within  his  own  doors  he  is  over- 
whelmed. Chivalry  bids  him  give  way  to  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  some  woman  or  other,  and  if  he  be  a  sportsman  he  is  necessarily 
chivalrous.  When  one  is  tired  after  a  long  day  in  the  saddle  or 
with  a  gun,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  acquiesce  and  philosophically 
persuade  oneself  that  the  matter  is  not  worth  airing  an  adverse 
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opinion  over.    This  is  the  beginning,  and  if  any  beginning  can 
look  forward  to  great  endings  it  is  that  of  a  habit. 

It  would  appear  that  Sidney  Carew's  occasion  had  come  at  last, 
for  once  outside  the  window  he  changed  to  a  different  being.  The 
lazy  slouch  vanished  from  his  movements,  his  eyes  lost  their  droop, 
and  he  held  his  head  erect. 

He  made  his  way  rapidly  to  the  stable,  and  there,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  grooms,  he  obtained  a  large  hurricane-lamp, 
lighted  it,  and  returned  towards  the  house.  From  the  window 
Hilda  saw  him  pass  down  a  little  path  towards  the  moat,  with  the 
lamp  swinging  at  his  side,  while  the  shadows  waved  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  lawn. 

The  mind  is  a  strange  store-house.  However  long  a  memory 
may  have  been  warehoused  there,  deep  down  beneath  piles  of  other 
remembrances  and  conceits,  it  is  generally  to  be  found  at  the  top 
when  the  demand  comes,  ready  for  use — for  good  or  evil.  A  dim 
recollection  was  resuscitated  in  Sidney's  mind.  An  unauthen- 
ticated  nursery  tale  of  a  departing  guest  leaving  with  a  word  of  joy 
upon  his  lips  and  warm  comfort  in  his  heart,  turning  from  the 
glowing  doorway  and  walking  down  the  little  pathway  straight 
into  the  moat. 

Christian,  however,  was  an  excellent  swimmer;  he  knew  every 
inch  of  the  pathway,  every  stone  round  the  moat.  That  he  should 
have  been  drowned  in  ten  feet  of  clear  water,  with  an  easy 
landing  within  ten  yards,  seemed  the  wildest  impossibility.  Of 
course  such  things  have  happened,  but  Christian  Vellacott  was 
essentially  wide  awake,  and  unlikely  to  come  to  mishap  through  his 
own  carelessness. 

Of  all  these  things  Sidney  thought  as  he  walked  rapidly  to- 
wards the  moat,  and  in  particular  he  pondered  over  Molly's  state- 
ment that  she  had  heard  Hilda  whistle.  This  had  met  with  flat 
denial  from  Hilda,  and  Sidney  with  brotherly  candour  could  only 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Molly  had  been  mistaken.  He  would 
not  give  way  to  the  least  suggestion  of  anxiety  even  in  his  own 
mind.  After  all  Christian  would  probably  come  in  with  some 
simple  explanation  and  a  laugh  for  their  fears.  li  often  happens 
thus,  as  we  must  all  know.  The  moments  so  long  and  dreary  for 
the  watcher,  whose  imagination  gains  more  and  more  power  as  the 
time  passes,  slip  away  unheeded  by  the  awaited,  who  treats  the 
matter  with  a  laugh  or,  at  the  most,  a  few  conventional  words  of 
sympathy. 
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Sidney  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  and  threw  the  beams  of 
light  across  the  rippling  surface.  Mechanically  he  followed  the 
ray  as  it  swept  from  end  to  end  of  the  moat,  and  presently,  with- 
out heeding,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  stones  at  his  feet.  A 
gleam  of  reflected  light  caught  his  passing  gaze,  and  he  stooped 
to  examine  the  cause  more  closely. 

The  smooth^stonework  was  wet ;  in  fact  the  water  was  stand- 
ing in  little  pools  upon  it.  Eound  these  there  were  circles  of 
dampness,  showing  that  evaporation  was  taking  place.  The  water 
had  not  lain  there  long.  A  man  falling  into  the  moat  would  have 
thrown  up  splashes  such  as  these ;  in  no  other  way  could  they  be 
plausibly  accounted  for. 

Sidney  stood  erect.  Again  he  held  the  lamp  over  the  gleam- 
ing water,  half  fearing  to  see  something.  His  lips  had  quite 
suddenly  become  dry  and  parched,  and  there  was  an  uncomfoit- 
able  throb  in  his  throat.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  rustle  behind  him, 
and  before  he  could  draw  back  Hilda  was  at  his  side.  She  slipped 
her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  by  the  slightest  pressure  drew  him 
away  from  the  moat. 

*  You  know — Sid — he  could  swim  perfectly,'  she  said  per- 
suasively. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  walked  slowly  by  her  side,  swinging 
the  lamp  backwards  and  forwards  as  a  schoolboy  swings  his 
satchel.  Thus  he  gained  time  to  moisten  his  lips  and  render 
speech  possible. 

Together  they  went  round  the  grounds,  but  no  sign  or  vestige 
of  Christian  did  they  discover.  A  pang  of  remorse  came  to  Hilda 
as  she  touched  her  brother's  strong  arm.  Ever  since  Christian's 
arrival  she  remembered  that  Sidney  had  been  somewhat  neglected, 
or  only  remembered  when  his  services  were  required.  Christian 
had  indeed  been  attentive  to  him,  but  Hilda  felt  that  their  friend- 
ship was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  young  journalist  in  his 
upward  progress  had  left  the  slow-thinking  country  squire  behind 
him.  All  they  had  in  common  belonged  to  the  past ;  and,  for 
Christian,  the  past  was  of  small  importance  compared  to  the 
present.  She  recollected  that  during  the  last  fortnight  everything 
had  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  pleasure  to  herself,  Molly, 
and  Christian,  without  heed  to  Sidney's  inclinations.  By  word  or 
sign  he  had  never  shown  his  knowledge  of  this ;  he  had  never 
implied  that  his  existence  or  opinion  was  of  any  great  conse- 
quence. She  remembered  even  that  such  pleasures  as  Christian 
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had  shared  with  Sidney — pleasures  after  his  own  heart,  sailing, 
shooting,  and  fishing— had  been  undertaken  at  Christian's  instiga- 
tion or  suggestion,  and  eagerly  welcomed  by  Sidney. 

And  now,  at  the  first  suspicion  of  trouble,  she  turned  in- 
stinctively to  her  brother  for  the  help  and  counsel  which  were  so 
willingly  and  modestly  accorded. 

*  Sidney,'  she  said,  *  did  he  ever  speak  to  you  of  his  work  ?  ' 

*  No,'  he  replied  slowly ;  *  No,  I  think  not.' 

'  He  has  been  rather  worried  over  these  disturbances  in  Paris, 
I  think,  and — and — I  suppose  he  has  never  said  anything  to  you 
about  Signer  Bruno  ? ' 

*  Signer  Bruno ! '  said  Sidney,  repeating  the  name  in  some 
surprise.     *  No,  he  has  never  mentioned  his  name  to  me.' 

*  He  does  not  like  him ' 

« Neither  do  I.' 

*  But  you  never  told  me — Sid  ! ' 

*  No,'  he  replied,  simply ;  *  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  it  I' 

This  was  lamentably  true,  and  Hilda  felt  that  it  was  so, 
although  her  brother  had  no  thought  of  posing  as  a  martyr. 

*  Christian,'  she  continued  softly,  *  distrusted  him  for  some 
reason.    He  knows  something  of  his  former  life,  and  told  me  a 
short  time  ago  that  Bruno  was  not  his  name  at  all.    This  morning 
Christian  received  a  letter  from  Carl  Trevetz,  whom  we  knew  in 
Paris,  you  will  remember,  saying  that  Signor  Bruno's  real  name 
was  Max  Talma,  also  warning  Christian  to  avoid  him.' 

*  Is  this  all  you  know?'  asked  Sidney,  in  a  peculiarly  quiet  tone. 

*  That  is  all  I  know,'  she  replied.     *  But  it  has  struck  me 
that — that  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  Signor  Bruno.     I 
mean — is  it  not  probable  that  Christian  may  have  discovered 
something  which  caused  him  to  go  away  suddenly  without  letting 
Bruno  know  of  his  departure  ?  ' 

Sidney  thought  of  the  water  at  the  edge  of  the  moat.  The 
incident  might  prove  easy  enough  of  explanation,  but  at  the 
moment  it  was  singularly  unreconcilable  with  Hilda's  comforting 
explanation.  And  again,  the  recollection  of  the  signal  whistle 
heard  by  Molly  was  unwelcome. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied,  vaguely.     *  Yes,  it  may.' 

He  was,  by  nature  and  habit,  a  slow  thinker,  and  Hilda  was 
running  away  from  him  a  little ;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  surer  than 
she. 
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*  I   am   convinced,   Sidney,'   she   continued,  *  that   Christian 
connects  Signer  Bruno  in  some  manner  with  the  disturbances 
in  France.     It  seems  very  strange  that  an  old  man  buried  alive 
in  a  small  village  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  so  much 
harm.' 

*  A  man's  power  of  doing  harm  is  practically  unlimited,'  he 
said  slowly,  still  wishing  to  gain  time. 

*  Yes ;  but  he  has  always  appeared  so  childlike  and  innocent.' 

*  That  is  exactly  what  I  disliked  about  him,'  said  Sidney. 

*  Then  do  you  think  he  has  been  deliberately  deceiving  us  all 
along  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  Not  necessarily,'  was  the  tolerant  reply.     *  You  must  re- 
member that  Christian  is  essentially  a  politician.     He  does  not 
suspect  Bruno  of  anything  criminal ;  his  suspicions  are  merely 
political ;  and  it  may  be  that  Bruno's  doings,  whatever  they  appear 
to  be  now,  may  in  the  future  be  looked  upon  as  the  actions  of  a 
hero.    Politics  are  impersonal,  and  Signer  Bruno  is  only  known  to 
us  socially.' 

Hilda  could  not  see  the  matter  in  this  light.  No  woman 
could  have  been  expected  to  do  so. 

*  I  suppose,'  she   said,  presently,  *  that   Signer  Bruno  is  a 
political  intriguer  ? ' 

*  I  expect  so,'  replied  her  brother. 

They  were  walking  slowly  up  the  broad  path  towards  the 
house,  having  given  up  the  idea  of  searching  for  Christian  or 
calling  him. 

*  Then,'  continued  Sidney,  *  you  think  it  is  likely  that  he  has 
gone  off  to  see  Bruno,  or  to  watch  him  ?  ' 

« I  think  so.' 

*  That  is   the   only  reasonable   explanation  I  can  think  of,' 
he  said,  gravely  and  doubtfully,  for  he  was  still  thinking  of  the 
inoat. 

They  entered  the  house,  and  to  Mrs.  Carew  and  Molly  their 
explanation  was  imparted.  It  was  received  somewhat  doubtfully, 
especially  by  Molly.  However,  the  farce  had  to  be  kept  up — and 
do  we  not  act  in  similar  comedies  every  day  ? 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

A   SIGHT   WATCH. 

CHEERFULNESS  is,  thank  goodness,  infectious.  The  watchers  at 
the  Hall  that  night  made  a  great  show  of  light-heartedness. 
Sidney  had  risen  to  the  occasion.  He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any- 
thing serious  having  happened  to  Christian,  and  his  confidence 
gradually  spread  and  gained  new  strength.  Molly,  however,  was 
apparently  beyond  its  influence.  With  her  perpetual  needle- 
work in  her  hands  she  sat  beneath  the  lamp  and  worked  rapidly. 
Occasionally  she  glanced  towards  Hilda,  but  contributed  nothing 
to  the  explanations  forthcoming  from  all  quarters. 

Hilda  was  also  working ;  slowly  however,  and  with  marvellous 
care.  She  was  engaged  upon  a  more  artistic  production  than  ever 
came  from  Molly's  work-basket.  Once  she  consulted  Mrs.  Carew 
about  the  colour  of  a  skein  of  wool,  but  otherwise  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  avoid  topics  in  any  manner  connected  with  Christian, 
despite  the  fact  that  these  were  obviously  distasteful  to  her  family. 
In  all  that  she  said,  indifference  was  blended  in  a  singular  way 
with  imperturbable  cheerfulness. 

Thus  they  waited  until  after  midnight,  pretending  bravely  to 
work  and  read  as  if  there  were  no  such  feeling  as  suspense  in  the 
human  heart.  Then  Mrs.  Carew  persuaded  the  young  people  to 
go  to  bed.  She  had  letters  to  write,  and  would  not  be  ready  for 
hours.  If  Christian  did  not  appear  by  the  time  that  she  was 
sleepy,  she  would  wake  Sidney.  After  all,  she  acted  her  part 
better  than  they.  She  was  old  at  it — they  were  new.  She  was 
experienced  in  stage-craft  and  made  her  points  skilfully ;  above 
all,  she  did  not  over-act. 

The  three  young  people  kissed  their  mother  and  left  the  room, 
assuring  each  other  of  their  conviction  that  they  would  find 
Christian  at  the  breakfast  table  next  morning.  Molly's  room  was 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  With  a  smile  and  a  nod  she  closed  her 
door  while  Hilda  and  Sidney  walked  slowly  down  the  long  passage 
together.  Arrived  at  the  end,  Sidney  kissed  his  sister.  She 
turned  the  handle  of  her  door  and  stood  with  her  back  to  him  for 
a  few  moments  without  entering  the  room,  as  if  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  if  he  had  aught  to  say.  He  stood 
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awkwardly  behind  her,  gazing  mechanically  at  her  hair,  which 
reflected  the  light  from  the  candle  that  he  was  holding  all  awry, 
while  the  wax  dripped  upon  the  carpet. 

*  It  will  be  all  right,  Hilda,'  he  said  unevenly,  '  never  fear  I ' 

'  Yes,  dear,  I  know  it  will,'  she  replied. 

And  then  she  passed  into  the  room  without  closing  the  door, 
and  he  walked  on  with  loudly-creaking  shoes. 

Hilda  crossed  her  room  and  set  the  candle  upon  the  dressing- 
table.  She  waited  there  till  Sidney's  footsteps  had  ceased,  and 
then  she  turned  and  walked  uprightly  to  the  door,  which  she 
closed.  She  looked  round  the  room  with  a  strange  vacant  look  iu 
her  eyes,  and  then  she  made  her  way  unsteadily  towards  the  bed, 
where  she  lay  staring  at  the  wavering  candle  and  its  reflection  in 
the  mirror  behind,  until  daylight  came  to  make  its  flame  grow 
pale  and  yellow. 

There  were  four  watchers  in  the  house  that  night.  Down- 
stairs, Mrs.  Carew  sat  by  the  shaded  lamp  in  her  upright  armchair. 
She  was  not  writing,  but  had  re-opened  the  large  black  Bible. 
Molly  was  courting  sleep  in  vain,  having  resolutely  blown  out  her 
candle.  Sidney  made  no  pretence.  He  was  fully  dressed,  and 
seated  at  his  rarely-used  writing-table.  Before  him  lay  a  tele- 
graph-form bearing  nothing  but  the  address — 

C.  0.  Bodery, '  Beacon  '  Office,  Strand,  London. 

He  was  gazing  mechanically  at  the  blank  spaces  waiting  to  be 
filled  in,  and  through  his  mind  was  passing  and  repassing  the 
same  question  that  occupied  the  thoughts  of  his  mother  and 
sisters.  What  could  be  the  explanation  of  the  whistle  heard  by 
Molly  ?  The  want  of  this  alone  sufficed  to  overthrow  the  most 
ingenious  of  consolatory  explanations.  All  four  looked  at  it  from 
different  points  of  view,  and  to  each  the  signal- whistle  calling 
Christian  into  the  garden  was  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  every 
explanation. 

Before  it  was  wholly  light  Hilda  moved  wearily  to  the  window. 
She  threw  it  open,  and  sat  with  arms  resting  on  the  sill  and  her 
chin  upon  her  hands,  mechanically  noting  the  wonders  of  the 
sunrise.  A  soft  white  mist  was  rising  from  the  thick  pasture, 
wholly  obscuring  the  sea  and  filling  the  atmosphere  with  a  damp 
chill.  Seated  there  in  her  thin  evening  dress,  she  showed  no 
sign  of  feeling  the  cold.  At  times  physical  pain  is  almost  a 
pleasure.  The  glistening  damp  rested  on  eyery  blade  of  grass,  on 
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every  leaf  and  twig,  while  the  many  webs  stood  whitely  against 
the  shadows,  some  hanging  like  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  others 
floating  out  in  mid-air  without  apparent  reason  or  support.  In 
and  among  the  branches  lingered  little  secret  deposits  of  mist 
waiting  the  sun's  warmth  to  melt  them  all  away. 

The  suppressed  creak  of  Sidney's  door  attracted  Hilda's  atten- 
tion, but  she  did  not  move,  merely  turning  to  look  at  her  own 
door  as  her  brother  passed  it  with  awkward  caution.  A  dull 
instinct  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  the  moat  again.  Presently 
he  passed  beneath  her  window  and  across  the  dewy  lawn,  leaving 
a  trailing  mark  upon  the  grass.  The  whole  picture  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  familiar  to  her.  She  had  lived  through  it  all 
before — not  in  another  life,  not  in  years  gone  by,  not  in  a  dream, 
but  during  the  last  few  hours. 

The  air  was  very  still,  and  she  could  hear  the  clank  of  the 
chain  as  Sidney  unmoored  the  old  punt,  rarely  used  except  by  the 
gardener  to  clean  the  moat  when  the  weeds  died  down  in  autumn. 
The  quiet  was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  suddenness  of 
its  advent.  All  night  it  had  been  blowing  a  wild  gale,  which 
dropped  at  dawn,  and  from  the  soft  land  the  mist  rose  instantly. 

Prompted  by  a  vague  desire  to  be  doing  something,  Hilda 
presently  turned  from  the  window,  and,  after  a  moment's  in- 
decision, chose  from  the  shelf  a  novel  fresh  from  the  brain  of 
the  king  of  writers.  With  it  she  returned  to  her  low  chair  and 
listlessly  turned  over  the  leaves  for  some  moments.  She  raised 
her  head  and  sought  in  vain  the  tiny  form  of  a  lark  trilling  out 
his  morning  hymn  far  up  in  the  blue  sky.  Then  she  resolutely 
commenced  to  read  uninterruptedly. 

She  read  on  until  Sidney's  firm  step  upon  the  gravel  beneath 
the  window  roused  her.  A  minute  later  he  knocked  softly  at  her 
door.  The  water  was  glistening  on  his  rough  shooting-boots  as 
he  entered  the  room,  and  upon  the  brown  leather  gaiters  there 
was  a  deeper  shade  showing  where  the  wet  grass  had  brushed 
against  his  legs.  His  honest  immobile  face  showed  but  little 
surprise  at  the  sight  of  Hilda  still  in  evening  dress,  but  she  saw 
that  he  noticed  it. 

She  rose  from  her  low  chair  and  laid  aside  the  book,  but  no 
sort  of  greeting  passed  between  them. 

< 1  have  been  all  round  again,'  he  said  quietly,  '  by  daylight, 
and — and  of  course  there  is  no  sign.' 

She  nodded  her  head,  but  did  not  speak. 
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*  I  have  been  thinking,'  he  continued,  somewhat  shyly,  *  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done.     First  of  all,  no  one  must  be  told.     Mother, 
Molly,  you,  and  I  know  it,  and  we  must  keep  it  to  ourselves.   We 
will  tell  Stanley  that  Christian  has  gone  off  suddenly  in  connection 
with  his  work,  and  the  same  excuse  will  do  for  the  neighbours  and 
servants.     I  will  telegraph  this  morning  to  Mr.  Bodery,  the  editor 
of  the  "  Beacon,"  and  await  his  instructions.     I  think  that  is  all 
that  we  can  do  in  the  meantime.' 

She  was  standing  close  to  him,  with  one  hand  on  the  table, 
resting  upon  the  closed  volume  of  *  Vanity  Fair,'  but  instead  of 
looking  at  her  brother  she  was  gazing  calmly  out  of  the  window. 

*  Yes,'  she  murmured,  *  I  think  that  is  all  that  we  can  do  in 
the  meantime.' 

Sidney  moved  awkwardly  as  if  about  to  leave  the  room,  but 
hesitated  still. 

'  Have  you  nothing  to  suggest  ?  '  he  asked.  *  Do  you  think  I 
am  acting  rightly  ?  ' 

She  was  still  looking  out  of  the  window — still  standing 
motionless  near  the  table  with  her  hand  upon  Thackeray's  *  Vanity 
Fair.' 

*  Yes,'  she  replied ;  *  everything  you  suggest  seems  wise  and 
prudent.' 

'  Then  will  you  see  mother  and  Molly  in  their  rooms  and  fore- 
warn them  to  say  nothing — nothing  that  may  betray  our  anxiety  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  will  see  them.' 

Sidney  walked  heavily  to  the  door.  Grasping  the  handle,  he 
turned  round  once  more. 

'  It  is  nearly  half-past  seven,'  lie  said  with  more  confidence  in 
his  tone,  '  and  Mary  will  soon  be  coming  to  awake  you.  It  would 
not  do  for  her  to  see  you  in  that  dress.' 

Hilda  turned  and  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

*  No,'  she  said  with  a  sudden  smile  ;  '  I  will  change  it  at  once.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FOILED. 

WHEN  Mr.  Bodery  opened  the  door  of  the  room  upon  the  second 
floor  of  the  tall  house  in  the  Strand  that  morning,  he  found  Mr. 
Morgan  seated  at  the  table  surrounded  by  proof-sheets,  with  his» 
coat  off  and  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up.  The  sub-editor  of  the 
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*  Beacon'  was  in  reality  a  good  hard  worker  in  his  comfortable  way, 
and  there  was  little  harm  in  his  desire  that  the  world  should  be 
aware  of  his  industry. 

*  Good  morning,  Morgan,'  said  the  editor,  hanging  up  his  hat. 

*  Morning,'  replied  the  other,  genially,  but  without  looking  up. 
Before  Mr.  Bodery  had  seated  himself,  however,  the  sub-editor 
laid  his  hand  with  heavy  approval  upon  the  odoriferous  proof-sheet 
before  him,  and  looked  up. 

'  This  article  of  Vellacott's  is  first-rate,'  he  said.  'By  Jove! 
sir,  he  drops  on  these  holy  fathers — lets  them  have  it  right  and 
left.  The  way  he  has  worked  out  the  thing  is  wonderful,  and  that 
method  of  putting  everything  upon  supposition  is  a  grand  idea. 
It  suggests  how  the  thing  could  be  done  upon  the  face  of  it,  while 
the  initiated  will  see  quickly  enough  that  it  means  to  show  how 
the  trick  was  in  reality  performed — ha,  ha ! ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Bodery  absently.  He  was  glancing  at  the 
pile  of  letters  that  lay  upon  his  desk.  There  were  among  them  one 
or  two  telegrams,  and  these  he  put  to  one  side  while  he  took  up 
each  envelope  in  succession  to  examine  the  address,  throwing  it 
down  again  unopened.  At  length  he  turned  again  to  the  tele- 
grams, and  picked  up  the  top  one.  He  was  about  to  tear  open 
the  envelope  when  there  was  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door. 

*  'M'in  ! '  said  Mr.  Morgan  sharply,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  silent  door  was  thrown  open.     The  diminutive  form  of  the 
boy  stood  in  the  aperture. 

'  Gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,'  he  said  with  great  solemnity. 
'  What  name  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Bodery. 

*  Wouldn't  give  his  name,  sir — said  you  didn't  know  it,  sir.' 
Even  this  small  office-boy  was  allowed  his  quantum  of  dis- 
cretionary  power.      It   rested   with  him   whether  an   unknown 
visitor   was  admitted  or   politely  dismissed  to   a  much  greater 
extent  than  anyone  suspected.     Into  his  manner  of  announcing  a 
person  he  somehow  managed  to  convey  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  was  worth  the  editor's  time  to  admit  him  or  not,  and  he  in- 
variably received  Mr.  Bodery's  *  Tell  him  I  am  engaged'  with  a 
little  nod  of  mutual  understanding  which  was  intensely  compre- 
hensive. 

On  this  occasion  his  manner  said,  '  Have  him  in — have  him 
in,  my  boy,  and  you  will  find  it  worth  your  while !  ' 
'  Show  him  in,'  said  Mr.  Bodery. 
The  nameless  gentleman  must  have  been  at  the  door  upon  the 
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boy's  heels,  for  no  sooner  had  the  words  left  Mr.  Bodery's  lips  than 
a  tall  dark  form  slid  into  the  room.  So  noiseless  and  rapid  were 
this  gentleman's  movements  that  there  is  no  other  word  with 
which  to  express  his  mode  of  progression. 

He  made  a  low  bow,  and  shot  up  erect  again  with  startling 
rapidity.  He  then  stood  quietly  waiting  until  the  door  had  closed 
behind  the  small  boy,  who,  after  having  punctiliously  expectorated 
upon  a  silver  coin  which  had  found  its  way  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  proceeded  to  slide  down  the  balustrade  upon  his  waistcoat. 

It  often  occurred  that  strangers  addressed  themselves  to  Mr. 
Morgan  when  ushered  into  the  little  back  room,  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  the  editor  of  the  *  Beacon.'  Not  so,  however, 
this  tall,  clean-shaven  person.  He  fixed  his  peculiar  light-blue 
eyes  upon  Mr.  Bodery,  and,  with  a  slight  inclination,  said 
suavely, — 

*  This,  sir,  is,  I  believe,  your  printing  day  ? ' 

'  It  is,  sir,  and  a  busy  day  with  us,'  replied  the  editor,  with  no 
great  warmth  of  manner. 

*  Would  it  be  possible  now,'  inquired  the  stranger  conversa- 
tionally, *  at  this  late   hour,  to   remove   a  printed   article   and 
substitute  another  ? ' 

At  these  words  Mr.  Morgan  ceased  making  some  pencil  notes 
with  which  he  was  occupied,  and  looked  up.  He  met  the 
stranger's  benign  glance  and,  while  still  looking  at  him,  deliber- 
ately turned  over  all  the  proof  sheets  berore  him,  leaving  no 
printed  matter  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 

Mr.  Bodery  had  in  the  meantime  consulted  his  watch. 

4  Yes,'  he  replied,  with  dangerous  politeness.  *  There  would 
still  be  time  to  do  so  if  necessary — at  the  sacrifice  of  some 
hundredweight  of  paper.' 

*  How  marvellously  organised  your  interesting  paper  must  be! ' 
Dead  silence.     Most  men  would  have  felt  embarrassed,  but  no 

sign  of  such  feeling  was  forthcoming  from  any  of  the  three.  It 
is  possible  that  the  dark  gentleman  with  the  sky-blue  eyes 
wished  to  establish  a  sense  of  embarrassment  with  a  view  to  the 
futherance  of  his  own  ends.  If  so,  his  attempt  proved  lamentably 
abortive.  Mr.  Bodery  sat  with  his  plump  hands  resting  on  the 
table,  and  looked  contemplatively  up  into  the  stranger's  face.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  scribbling  pencil  notes  on  a  tablet. 

'The  truth  is,'  explained  the  stranger  at  length,  'that  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  unfortunately  ill  in  bed  this  morning ' 
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(Mr.  Bodery  did  not  look  in  the  least  sympathetic,  though  he 
listened  attentively.) 

* ....  has  received  a  telegram  from  a  gentleman  who  I  am 
told  is  on  the  staff  of  your  journal — Mr.  Yellacott.  This  gentle- 
man wishes  to  withdraw,  for  correction,  an  article  he  has  sent  to 
you.  He  states  that  he  will  re-write  the  article,  with  certain 
alterations,  in  time  for  next  week's  issue.' 

Mr.  Bodery's  face  was  pleasantly  illegible. 

*  May  I  see  the  telegram,'  he  asked  politely. 
«  Certainly ! ' 

The  stranger  produced  and  handed  to  the  editor  a  pink  paper 
covered  with  faint  black  writing. 

*  You  will   see  at  the  foot  this — Mr.  Vellacott's  reason  for 
not  wiring  to  you  direct.     He  wished  my  friend  to  be  here  before 
the  printers  got  to  work  this  morning ;  but  owing  to  this  unfortu- 
nate illness ' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  late,  sir,'  interrupted  Mr.  Bodery 
briskly.  '  The  press  is  at  work ' 

*  My  friend  instructed  me,'    interposed  the  stranger  in  his 
turn,  *  to  make  you  rather  a  difficult  proposition.     If  a  thousand 
pounds  will  compensate  for  the  loss  incurred  by  the  delay  of  issue, 
and  defray  the  expense  of  paper  spoilt — I — I  have  that  amount 
with  me.' 

Mr.  Bodery  did  not  display  the  least  sign  of  surprise,  merely 
shaking  his  head  with  a  quiet  smile.  Mr.  Morgan  however  laid 
aside  his  pencil,  and  placed  his  elbow  upon  the  proof  sheets  before 
him. 

The  stranger  then  stepped  forward  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner. 

*  Mr.  Bodery,'  he  said  in  a  low  concentrated  voice,  *  I  will 
give  you  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  proof  copy  of  Mr.  Vellacott's 
article.' 

A  dead  silence  of  some  moments'  duration  followed  this 
remark.  Mr.  Morgan  raised  his  head  and  looked  across  the 
table  at  his  chief.  The  editor  made  an  almost  imperceptible 
motion  with  his  eyebrows  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

Then  Mr.  Morgan  rose  somewhat  heavily  from  his  chair,  with 
a  hand  upon  either  arm,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  begin- 
ning to  put  on  weight  rapidly.  He  went  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
and,  turning  towards  the  stranger,  said  urbanely — 

'Sir— the  door!' 
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This  kind  invitation  was  not,  at  once,  accepted. 

'You  refuse  my  offers,'  eaid  the  stranger  curtly,  without 
deigning  to  notice  the  sub-editor. 

Mr.  Bodery  had  turned  his  attention  to  his  letters,  of  which 
he  was  cutting  open  the  envelopes,  one  by  one,  with  a  paper-knife, 
without  however  removing  the  contents.  He  looked  up. 

*  To-morrow  morning,'  he  said,  '  you  will  be  able  to  procure  a 
copy  from  any  stationer  for  the  trifling  sum  of  sixpence.' 

Then  the  stranger  walked  slowly  past  Mr.  Morgan  out  of  the 
room. 

<  A  curse  on  these  Englishmen  ! '  he  muttered  as  he  passed 
down  the  narrow  staircase.  'If  I  could  only  see  the  article  I 
could  tell  whether  it  is  worth  resorting  to  stronger  measures  or 
not.  However,  that  is  Talma's  business  to  decide,  not  mine.' 

Mr.  Morgan  closed  the  door  of  the  small  room  and  resumed 
his  seat.  He  then  laughed  aloud,  but  Mr.  Bodery  did  not 
respond. 

*  That's  one  of  them,'  observed  Mr.  Morgan  comprehensively. 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  editor ;    '  a  dangerous  customer.     I  do  not 

like  a  blue-chinned  man.' 

'  I  was  not  much  impressed  with  his  diplomatic  skill.' 

'  No ;  but  you  must  remember  that  he  had  difficult  cards  to 

play.     No  doubt  his  information  was  of  the  scantiest,  and — we 

are  not  chickens,  Morgan.' 

*  No,'  said  Mr.  Morgan,  with  a  little  sigh.     He  turned  to  the 
revision  of  the  proof-sheets  again,  while  the  editor  began  opening 
and  reading  his  telegrams. 

*  This  is  a  little  strong,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Morgan,  after  a  few 
moments  of  silence,  broken  only  by  the  crackle  of  paper.     *  Just 
listen  here ' : — 

'  It  simply  comes  to  this — the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
is  an  autocrat  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  He  holds  within 
his  fingers  the  wires  of  a  vast  machine  moving  with  little  friction 
and  no  noise.  No  farthest  corner  of  the  world  is  entirely  beyond 
its  influence  ;  no  political  crisis  passes  that  is  not  hurried  on  or 
restrained  by  its  power.  Unrecognised,  unseen  even,  and  often 
undreamt  of,  the  vast  Society  does  its  work.  It  is  not  for  us  who 
live  in  a  broad-minded,  tolerant  age  to  judge  too  harshly.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  say  that  the  Jesuits  are  unscrupulous  and 
treacherous.  Let  us  be  just  and  give  them  their  due.  They  are 
undoubtedly  earnest  in  their  work,  sincere  in  their  belief,  true  to 
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their  faith.  But  it  is  for  us  to  uphold  our  own  integrity.  We 
are  accused — as  a  nation — of  stirring  up  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  of 
crime  and  bloodshed  in  the  heart  of  another  country.  Our  denial 
is  considered  insufficient ;  our  evidence  is  ignored.  There 
remains  yet  to  us  one  mode  of  self-defence.  After  denying  the 
crime  (for  crime  it  is  in  humane  and  political  sense)  we  can  turn 
and  boldly  lay  the  crime  upon  those  whom  its  results  would 
chiefly  benefit  :  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  general — the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  particular.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
how  the  followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola  could  have  brought  about 
the  present  crisis  in  France ;  the  extent  to  which  they  would 
benefit  by  a  religious  reaction  is  patent  to  the  most  casual 
observer ;  let  the  Government  of  England  do  the  rest.' 

Mr.  Bodery  was,  however,  not  listening.  He  was  staring 
vacantly  at  a  telegram  which  lay  spread  out  upon  the  table. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  '  he  exclaimed  huskily. 

The  sub-editor  looked  up  sharply,  with  his  pen  poised  in  the 
air.  Then  Mr.  Bodery  read : — 

*  Is  Vellacott  with  you  ?  Fear  something  wrong.    Disappeared 
from  here  last  night.' 

Mr.  Morgan  moved  slightly  in  his  seat,  stretching  one  arm 
out,  while  he  pensively  rubbed  his  clean-shaven  chin  and  looked 
critically  across  the  table. 

'  Who  is  it  from  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Sidney  Carew,  the  man  he  is  staying  with.' 

They  remained  thus  for  some  moments  :  the  editor  looking 
at  the  telegram  with  a  peculiar  blank  expression  in  his  eyes  ;  Mr. 
Morgan  staring  at  him  while  he  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully 
with  outspread  finger  and  thumb.  In  the  lane  beneath  the 
window  some  industrious  housekeeper  was  sweeping  her  doorstep 
with  aggravating  monotony,  otherwise  there  was  no  sound. 

At  length  Mr.  Morgan  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  slowly  to 
the  window.  He  stood  gazing  out  upon  the  smoke-begrimed 
roofs  and  crooked  chimneys.  Between  his  lips  he  held  his  pen, 
and  his  hands  were  thrust  deeply  into  his  trouser  pockets.  It 
was  on  that  spot  and  in  that  attitude  that  he  usually  thought  out 
his  carefully  written  weekly  article  upon  '  Home  Affairs.'  He 
was  still  there  when  the  editor  touched  a  small  gong  which  stood 
on  the  table  at  his  side.  The  silent  door  instantly  opened,  and 
the  supernaturally  sharp  boy  stood  on  the  threshold  grimly 
awaiting  his  ordeis. 
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*  Bradshaw.' 

'  Yess'r,'  replied  the  boy,  closing  the  door.  His  inventive 
mind  had  conceived  a  new  and  improved  method  of  going  down- 
stairs. This  was  to  lie  flat  on  his  back  upon  the  balustrade  with 
a  leg  dangling  on  either  side.  If  the  balance  was  correct,  he  slid 
down  rapidly  and  shot  out  some  feet  from  the  bottom,  as  he  had, 
from  an  advantageous  point  of  view  on  Blackfriars  Bridge,  seen 
sacks  of  meal  shoot  from  a  Thames  warehouse  into  the  barge 
beneath.  If,  however,  he  made  a  miscalculation,  he  inevitably 
rolled  off  sideways  and  landed  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Either 
result  appeared  to  afford  him  infinite  enjoyment  and  exhilaration. 
On  this  occasion  he  performed  the  feat  with  marked  success. 

*  Guv'nor's  goin'  on  the  loose — wants  the  railway  guide,'  he 
confided  to  a  small  friend  in  the  printing  interest  whom  he  met 
as  he  was  returning  with  the  required  volume. 

*  Suppose  you'll  be  sitten'  upstairs  now,  then,'  remarked  the 
black-fingered  one  with  fine  sarcasm.     Whereupon  there  followed 
a  feint — a  desperate  lunge  to  one  side,  a  vigorous  bob  of  the  head, 
and  a  resounding  bang  with  the  railway  guide  in  the  centre  of 
the  sarcastic  youth's  waistcoat. 

Having  executed  a  strategic  movement,  and  a  masterly 
retreat  up  the  stairs,  the  small  boy  leant  over  the  banisters  and 
delivered  himself  of  the  following  explanation — • 

1 1  'it  yer  one  that  time.    Don't  do  it  agin  !  Good  morning,  Sir.' 

Mr.   Bodery  turned   the   flimsy  leaves  impatiently,  stopped, 

looked  rapidly  down    a  column,  and,  without    raising  his  eyes 

from  the  railway  guide,  tore  a  telegraph  form  from  the  handle 

of  a  drawer  at  his  side.     Then  he  wrote  in  a  large  clear  style : — 

*  Will  be  with  you  at  five  o'clock.     Invent  some  excuse  for 
V's  absence.     On  no  account  give  alarm  to  authorities.' 

The  sharp  boy  took  the  telegram  from  the  editor's  hand  with 
an  expression  of  profound  respect  upon  his  wicked  features. 

4  Go  down  to  Banks,'  said  Mr.  Bodery,  '  ask  him  to  let  me 
have  two  copies  of  the  foreign  policy  article  in  ten  minutes.' 

When  the  silent  door  was  closed,  Mr.  Morgan  wheeled  round 
upon  his  heels  and  gazed  meditatively  at  his  superior. 

'  Going  down  to  see  these  people  ? '  he  asked,  with  a  jerk  of 
his  head  towards  the  West. 

*  Yes,  I  am  going  by  the  eleven  fifteen.' 

'I  have  been  thinking,'  continued  the  sub-editor,  'we  may 
as  well  keep  the  printing-office  door  locked  to-day.  That  slippery 

12-6 
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gentleman  with  the  watery  eyes  meant  business,  or  I  am  very 
much  mistaken.  I'll  just  send  upstairs  for  Bander  to  go  on  duty 
at  the  shop  door  to-day  as  well  as  to-morrow ;  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  big  sale  this  week.' 

Mr.  Bodery  rose  from  his  seat  and  began  brushing  his  faultless 
hat. 

( Yes,'  he  replied  j  '  do  that.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  get  at 
the  machinery.  Printers  are  only  human  ! ' 

'  Machinery  is  ready  enough  to  go  wrong  when  nobody  wishes 
it,'  murmured  Mr.  Morgan  vaguely,  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table 
and  began  setting  the  scattered  papers  in  order. 

Mr.  Bodery  and  his  colleagues  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
at  the  office  a  small  bag,  containing  the  luggage  necessary  for  a 
few  nights  in  case  of  their  being  suddenly  called  away.  This 
expedient  was  due  to  Christian  Vellacott's  forethought. 

The  editor  now  proceeded  to  stuff  into  his  bag  sundry  morn- 
ing newspapers  and  a  large  cigar  case.  Telegraph  forms,  pen,  ink 
and  foolscap  paper  were  already  there. 

*  I  say,  Bodery,'  said  the  sub-editor  with  grave  familiarity. 
*  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  taking  much  too  serious  a  view  of 
this  matter.     Vellacott  is  as  wide-awake  as  any  man,  and  it  always 
struck  me  that  he  was  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself.' 

'I  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  men  who  use  religion  as  a 
means  of  justification.  A  fanatic  is  always  dangerous.' 

*  A  sincere  fanatic,'  suggested  the  sub-editor. 

*  Exactly  so  ;  and  a  sincere  fanatic  in  the  hands  of  an  agitator 
is  the  very  devil.     That  is  whence  these  fellows  get  their  power. 
Half  of  them  are  fanatics  and  the  other  half  hypocrites.' 

Mr.  Bodery  had  now  completed  his  preparations,  and  he  held 
out  his  plump  hand,  which  the  sub-editor  grasped. 

*  I  hope,'  said  the  latter,  '  that  you  will  find  Vellacott  at  the 
station  to  meet  you,  ha,  ha ! ' 

4 1  hope  so.' 

'  If,'  said  Mr.  Morgan,  following  the  editor  to  the  door,  '  If 
he  turns  up  here,  I  will  wire  to  Carew  and  to  you,  care  of  the 
station-master.' 

(To  le  continued.') 
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HOW    THE  EGYPTIAN  MONUMENTS 
WERE  READ. 

ALTHOUGH  probably  most  persons  have  heard  of  the  Eosetta  Stone, 
and  have  a  dim  notion  that  by  it  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
were  deciphered,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  could  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  it.  This  is  certainly  so,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  strange  statement  made  by  a  correspondent  of  a 
contemporary.  This  learned  person  informed  a  querist  that 
the  inscription  on  the  Eosetta  Stone  is  written  in  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Eoman  (!).  Apparently,  having  heard  that  it  is 
trilingual,  he  guessed  at  the  languages  in  which  it  is  written — 
and  the  guess  was  wrong.  Doubtless  he  received  one  of  the  quar- 
terly prizes  offered  by  the  journal  in  question  for  the  best  replies. 
Many  similar  absurdities  might  be  quoted,  but  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  pass  at  once  to  a  correct  description  of  this  important 
monument. 

The  Eosetta  Stone,  then,  is  a  block  of  black  basalt  of  irregular 
shape,  measuring  about  three  feet  two  inches  long  by  two  feet  five 
inches  wide.  It  was  discovered  in  1799,  during  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign in  Egypt,  by  an  officer  of  artillery  who  was  engaged  in 
repairing  a  fort  near  Eosetta.  The  victory  of  our  troops  at 
Alexandria  in  1801  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Government,  and  in  1802  it  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  has  inscribed  upon  it  a  decree  of  the  priests  assembled  at 
Memphis,  B.C.  195,  recounting  the  glories  of  Ptolemy  V.  and 
conferring  divine  honours  upon  him.  This  decree  is  given  in 
three  forms:  (1)  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  (2)  a  later  form  of 
Egyptian  called  '  enchorial '  or  '  demotic  ; '  (3)  Greek.  No  one  of 
these  has  been  entirely  preserved.  The  hieroglyphic  version, 
which  was  placed  first,  has  lost  probably  thirteen  or  fourteen  lines 
at  the  beginning,  and  there  remain'portions  only  of  the  concluding 
fourteen  lines.  The  demotic,  which  comes  next,  has  suffered  but 
little,  having  lost  small  portions  at  the  ends  of  about  half  the 
lines.  The  Greek  is  perfect,  save  for  a  few  words  at  the  very 
end. 

Attempts  had  been  made  to  read  the  ancient  language  of 
Egypt  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  Eosetta  Stone,  but  most  of 
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these  attracted  very  little  attention,  and  possess  even  less  interest 
for  us  than  they  did  for  their  contemporaries.  But  one  name 
especially  deserves  mention.  Zoega,  a  Danish  scholar,  in  1798, 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  discovery  of  the  Eosetta  Stone,  suggested 
that  the  signs  enclosed  by  ovals  (usually  called  cartouches\  with 
•which  nearly  every  Egyptian  monument  is  covered,  were  the 
names  of  kings ;  and  he  further  contended,  in  opposition  to  the 
view  then  almost  universally  held,  that  many  of  the  hieroglyphs 
were  phonetic  and  not  symbolic,  that  they  expressed  sounds  and 
not  ideas.  '£  Both  these  views  are  now  known  to  be  correct. 

But  great  as  had  been  the  fascination  of  the  mystic  land  of 
Egypt  and  its  undecipherable  monuments,  that  fascination  was 
very  greatly  increased  by  the  news  that  at  last  had  been  found  a 
piece  of  Egyptian  writing  with  a  Greek  interpretation.  On  its 
arrival  in  England  a  fac  simile  of  the  inscription  was  soon  made, 
and  the  attempt  to  decipher  the  two  Egyptian  texts  by  the  aid  of 
the  Greek  was  entered  upon  by  many.  Two  false  ideas,  which 
then  and  for  some  years  afterwards  held  firm  possession  of  the 
minds  of  the  students,  combined  to  turn  attention  away  from  the 
hieroglyphic  and  towards  the  demotic  text.  Because  the  hiero- 
glyphics consisted  for  the  most  part  of  easily  recognisable  repre- 
sentations of  various  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  must  be  entirely  ideographic  (that  is,  representing 
ideas) ;  and  because  the  demotic  contained  no  recognisable  repre- 
sentations of  objects,  it  was  supposed  that  that  must  be  entirely 
phonetic.  Egyptological  research  has  proved  both  these  ideas  to 
be  false.  The  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  writing  both  contain 
phonetic  and  ideographic  elements.  But  the  learned  world,  not- 
withstanding the  arguments  of  Zoega,  being  under  the  dominion 
of  these  twin  errors,  supposed  that  it  would  find  a  less  formidable 
task  in  deciphering  the  phonetic  than  the  ideographic  version. 
As  a  result,  considerable  progress  was  made  with  the  demotic 
portion,  but  we  must  leave  this  for  the  more  interesting  hiero- 
glyphic, the  study  of  which  ultimately  took  the  lead. 

The  first  student  who  made  any  real  progress  was  Thomas 
Young,  an  English  physician.  He  started,  like  the  rest,  with  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  the  hieroglyphs  were  purely  ideo- 
graphic signs,  a  view  which  he  never  seems  to  have  abandoned, 
except  in  one  particular,  until  the  truth  had  been  demonstrated 
by  the  great  Champollion.  Young  was  led  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  Zoega — that  the  ovals  above  mentioned  contained  the 
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names  of  kings.  He  also  argued  that,  as  the  king  mentioned  on 
the  Eosetta  Stone  bore  a  Greek  name,  this  name  could  only  be 
transcribed  into  Egyptian  by  means  of  phonetic  signs.  He,  there- 
fore, identified  the  oval  which  occurs  several  times  on  the  stone  as 
containing  the  name  Ptolemy.  In  this  he  was  correct,  but  from 
this  point  he  went  almost  entirely  wrong.  He  identified  another 
royal  oval  at  Karnak  as  that  of  Berenice,  which  turned  out  to  be 
right,  but  his  subsequent  attempts  were  not  destined  to  be  so 
lucky.  Altogether  he  assigned  conjectural  values  to  about  twenty 
royal  ovals,  but  he  read  none  correctly  after  that  of  Berenice.  It 
would  have  been  indeed  marvellous  if  he  had,  seeing  that  he  did 
not  use  the  method  of  comparison  by  which  the  key  was  ultimately 
found,  and  by  which  all  subsequent  progress  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  made.  His  total  results  amounted  to  this,  that  he 
had  identified  the  oval  as  the  mark  of  a  royal  name,  and  had 
given  the  correct  values  for  two  ovals  out  of  the  scores  upon  the 
monuments.  When  once  the  Eosetta  Stone  was  examined,  it 
required  but  little  acuteness  to  see  from  the  continual  recurrence 
of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Greek  and  the  oval  in  the  hiero- 
glyphs that  the  one  was  the  equivalent  of  the  other.  Young 
really  did  no  more  than  discover  this  fact.  He  could  no  more 
'  read '  the  royal  ovals  than  before,  as  is  evident  from  his  fearful 
blundering  directly  he  attempted  to  do  so.  But  Young  must  be 
credited  with  having  recognised  distinctly,  at  least  as  early  as 
1819,  in  his  article  in  the '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' the  phonetic 
nature  of  the  signs  in  the  cartouches.  This  conclusion  was  not 
reached  by  Champollion  till  1822,  and,  indeed,  in  1821  he  had 
•maintained  that  the  hieroglyphs  do  not  represent  sounds  but 
•things.  Young  also  made  some  progress  in  determining  the 
values  of  the  individual  signs  in  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice, 
t>ut  his  results  were  only  very  partially  correct.  Thus,  while  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  the  claim  made  for  Young  as  the  founder  of 
the  science  of  Egyptian  interpretation,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
;he  detected  the  phonetic  element  in  the  language  some  time 
before  Champollion,  and  that  probably  Champollion's  thoughts 
were  put  on  the  right  track  by  the  article  of  1819,  already 
referred  to. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  this  splendid  genius,  who  at  last 
found  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  and  made  the  records  that 
had  been  dumb  for  so  many  centuries  speak  again,  began  with 
the  same  erroneous  notion  as  to  the  essentially  different  character 
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of  the  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  writing  which  had  befogged 
Young  and  others.  But  he  ultimately  abandoned  this  view 
and  set  himself  to  determine  the  sounds  of  the  hieroglyphic 
letters.  He  agreed  with  Young  that  the  oval  on  the  stone  con- 
tained the  name  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  rightly  concluded  that  in  the 
royal  ovals,  containing  as  they  do  transliterations  of  names  already 
known  from  other  sources,  must  lie  the  key  to  the  Egyptian 
phonetic  system.  But  he  also  saw,  what  Young  did  not,  that  it 
was  only  by  comparison  of  various  ovals  that  any  real  progress 
could  be  made. 

It  is  a  singular  result  of  the  damage  which  the  Eosetta  Stone 
has  sustained  in  the  course  of  ages  that  there  only  remains  upon 
it  the  cartouche  of  Ptolemy  himself.  It  is  evident  from  the 
Greek  text  that  there  occurred  in  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  lines  of 
hieroglyphics  wholly  lost  the  names  of  Alexander,  Berenice,  and 
Arsinoe,  and  in  the  missing  portion  of  the  existing  eighth  line 
the  name  of  Arsinoe  again  occurred.  Possibly,  if  these  oppor- 
tunities for  comparison  had  still  remained  upon  the  stone  itself, 
Young  might  have  been  led  into  a  more  scientific  and  safer  course 
than  the  one  he  actually  adopted.  However  that  may  be,  Cham- 
pollion  proceeded  to  look  for  his  materials  for  comparison  else- 
where. A  small  obelisk  (a  model  of  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum)  had  been  removed  from  Philae  to  his  residence  in 
Dorsetshire  by  Mr.  William  Bankes,  who  had  caused  fac  similes 
to  be  made  and  distributed.  This  obelisk  has  upon  the  base  a 
Greek  inscription,  mentioning  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  and  on  the 
shaft  an  Egyptian  one.  Champollion  compared  the  two  monu- 
ments, and  found  that  one  cartouche  on  the  obelisk  was  the  same 
as  that  on  the  Eosetta  Stone,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the 
other  was  that  of  Cleopatra.  This  result,  however  interesting, 
could  not  by  itself  be  made  the  means  of  any  further  advance. 
The  one  thing  needful  was  to  determine  the  values  of  the  in- 
dividual signs  in  each  oval.  This  was  where  the  genius  of  Cham- 
pollion so  greatly  exceeded  that  of  Young.  On  comparing  the 
signs,  he  found  that  three  were  alike  in  each  name  and  that  they 
were  in  the  exact  positions  they  should  be,  assuming  that  they 
corresponded  to  I,  o,  and  p  respectively.  The  sign  representing 
I  was  second  in  Cleopatra  and  fourth  in  Ptolemy,  that  representing 
o  was  fourth  in  Cleopatra  and  third  in  Ptolemy,  that  for  p  was 
fifth  in  Cleopatra  and  first  in  Ptolemy,  while  the  sixth  and  ninth 
characters  in  Cleopatra,  representing  the  two  a's,  were  alike. 
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Stronger  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis  could  scarcely 
be  conceived.  He  now  felt  quite  sure  that  these  were  indeed  the 
names  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  and,  transliterating  the  whole 
of  the  signs  on  this  supposition,  he  obtained  at  one  stroke  the  pho- 
netic values  of  twelve  hieroglyphs.  Thus,  Rosetta  and  Philae — 
the  extreme  north  and  the  extreme  south  of  Egypt — contributed 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  structure  which  Champollion  was 
about  to  erect ;  and  if  fortune  had  been  unkind  in  the  way  she 
had  dealt  with  the  Rosetta  Stone,  she  had  been  exceedingly 
gracious  in  preserving  such  an  important  monument  as  the 
obelisk  of  Philse.  Champollion  next  applied  his  method  to  a 
cartouche,  supposed  to  contain  the  name  of  Alexander.  The  signs 
in  it,  the  values  of  which  he  had  already  determined,  corresponded 
with  this  name,  and  by  transliterating  the  three  unknown  signs 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  name  being  really  that  of  Alexander,  he 
obtained  also  the  values  of  these.  Being  once  in  the  right  path, 
it  was  easy  to  make  progress  in  consequence  of  the  large  number 
of  names  of  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  rulers  of  Egypt,  already 
well  known  from  other  sources,  to  be  found  on  the  monuments.  So 
rapidly  did  the  work  proceed  that,  although  Champollion  had  in 
1821  announced  his  adherence  to  the  false  theory  of  the  ideo- 
graphic character  of  the  hieroglyphs,  he  had  by  the  end  of  1822 
not  only  abandoned  this  view,  but  was  able  to  publish  his  hiero- 
glyphic alphabet,  which  became  the  basis  of  all  further  research. 

Comparing  the  methods  of  Young  and  Champollion,  we  see 
them  to  be  essentially  different.  Both  commenced  by  assuming 
something.  To  find  the  key  to  any  forgotten  language  some- 
thing must  be  assumed.  But  whereas  Young  assumed  the  values 
of  twenty  royal  ovals,  and  proved  none,  Champollion  only  assumed 
the  values  of  two,  and  immediately  made  one  confirm  the  other. 
This  method  of  comparison  it  was  that  gave  the  victory  into 
Champollion's  hands. 

But  Champollion,  great  as  he  was,  did  not  fully  grasp  the  true 
phonetic  structure  of  the  language.  He  had  gradually  built  up 
an  alphabet  of  nearly  200  signs,  and  to  these  his  pupil,  Salvolini, 
had  added  nearly  100  more.  Thus  there  were  about  300  signs 
for  fifteen  sounds,  or  nearly  twenty  for  each  sound.  A  young 
German  scholar,  Lepsius,  showed  in  1837  that,  while^these  signs 
are  all  phonetic,  only  a  small  number  (thirty-four)  are  alphabetic. 
The  others  he  relegated  to  the  class  of  syllabics.  A  syllabic  sign 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  one  that  expresses  a  syllable,  instead  of 
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the  simple  sound  expressed  by  a  letter.  But  their  essential 
peculiarity  is  that  certain  signs  are  strictly  appropriated  to 
tertain  words,  and  cannot  be  interchanged  with  others,  even 
though  expressing  exactly  the  same  sound.  The  alphabetic 
characters,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  used  wherever  their  sound 
is  required  to  be  represented. 

The  views  now  generally  accepted  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
language  are  substantially  those  laid  down  by  Lepsius  in  1837. 
Some  of  the  signs  have  been  removed  from  the  alphabetics  to  the 
syllables,  and  vice  versa ;  the  values  of  some  syllables  have  varied 
from  time  to  time,  and,  of  course,  new  knowledge  has  been  con- 
tinually added.  But  the  broad  outlines  remain  the  same ;  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  language  that  he  recognised  then  are 
the  same  as  those  recognised  to-day. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  discovery  of  the  phonetic 
portion  of  the  old  Egyptian  language ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this 
by  itself  would  never  enable  us  to  read  the  inscriptions.  To  do 
so  we  must  know  not  only  the  sounds  but  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  many  of  those  who  have 
written  on  the  Egyptian  language  have  entirely  passed  over  this 
part  of  the  subject.  For  the  purpose  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
texts,  Champollion  made  an  assumption,  which,  although  not 
strictly  accurate,  was  sufficiently  so  to  guide  him  in  the  main  to 
correct  conclusions.  He  assumed  that  Coptic  was  ancient 
Egyptian  written  in  Greek  letters.  He  also  very  soon  discovered 
that  the  phonetic  groups  were  followed  by  ideographic  signs. 
These  signs  are  of  two  classes — ideograms  and  determinatives. 
A  determinative  represents  a  class  of  ideas,  such  as  the  skin  of 
an  animal  placed  after  the  name  of  a  quadruped,  and  the  famous 
oval,  supposed  to  be  an  elongated  signet-ring,  which  determines 
a  hieroglyphic  group  as  the  name  of  some  king,  but  not  of  any 
particular  king.  An  ideogram,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  a 
single  idea,  as  the  figure  of  a  cat  placed  after  the  word  for  that 
animal.  This  gave  Champollion  two  methods  of  determining  the 
meanings  of  Egyptian  words.  He  could  transliterate  them  and 
compare  them  with  similar  Coptic  words,  and  he  could  check  the 
meanings  thus  ascertained  by  the  ideographic  signs  following  the 
phonetics.  In  the  case  of  words  appearing  on  the  Eosetta  Stone  he 
had  the  additional  advantage  of  comparison  with  the  Greek.  But 
this  latter  is  not  by  any  means  so  valuable  as  commonly  supposed. 
It  is  not  a  literal  translation  of  the  Egyptian  text,  and  the  number 
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of  words  that  exactly  correspond  in  the  two  versions  is  small. 
Substantially,  the  means  by  which  Champollion  worked  in  the 
early  days  were  the  Coptic  (of  which  he  was  a  consummate 
master)  and  the  ideographic  signs.  But  a  new  method  soon 
presented  itself.  The  words  whose  meanings  had  been  pro- 
visionally determined  from  the  Coptic  were  found  to  occur  on  the 
monuments,  sometimes  in  one  combination,  sometimes  in  another, 
and  the  comparison  of  these  either  confirmed  the  original  render- 
ing or  suggested  some  other.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  texts 
with  the  Coptic  and  with  one  another,  Champollion  gradually 
built  up  his  vocabulary  and  grammar,  as  he  had  before  built  up 
his  alphabet. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Champollion's  results  were 
perfect.  Undoubtedly  he  attached  too  much  value  to  the  Coptic; 
and  this  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  under  the  circumstances.  If 
Champollion  had  not  been  the  great  Coptic  scholar  he  was,  he 
could  never  have  laid  the  foundation  of  Egyptian  research. 
Coptic  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  representative  of  Egyptian,  in  the 
same  sense  that  French  is  the  representative  of  Latin ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  Coptic  is  ancient  Egyptian  written  in  Greek  letters. 
Hence,  the  simple  method,  at  first  favoured  by  Champollion,  of 
transliterating  the  Egyptian  and  then  translating  as  a  Coptic 
text,  will  not  give  absolutely  correct  results.  But  the  meanings 
of  many  words  can  be  very  fairly  obtained  from  the  Coptic, 
especially  with  the  help  of  the  ideographic  signs,  just  as  the 
meanings  of  many  Latin  words  might  be  obtained  from  the  French, 
if  the  knowledge  of  Latin  should  be  unfortunately  lost.  This  was 
essential  as  a  groundwork.  But  a  sufficient  number  of  words 
being  translated  in  this  way,  the  comparison  of  texts  becomes  the 
great  instrument  of  advance.  Coptic  at  the  present  day  occupies 
a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  discussions  of  Egyptologists  ;  it 
is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  arguments ;  but  he  who  should 
attempt  to  translate  primarily  by  its  aid  would  be  regarded  as  very 
far  behind  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  The  last  man  of  any 
note  who  used  this  method  was  the  late  Samuel  Sharpe.  On  the 
discovery,  in  1867,  of  the  Decree  of  Canopus,  a  similar  trilingual 
inscription  to  the  Rosetta  Stone,  he  published  a  translation  in 
which  he  determines  the  meaning  of  each  word  by  reference  to 
the  Coptic,  with  an  occasional  glance  at  the  Greek,  purposely 
leaving  out  of  account  parallel  passages  on  other  monuments.  To 
take  note  of  these,  te  says,  would  be  to  translate  iynotum  per 
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ignotius.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  value 
whatever  could  be  attached  to  Egyptian  research.  If  upwards  of 
forty  years  of  labour  had  produced  results  so  unsatisfactory  as  this, 
it  was  surely  time  to  throw  Champolliou's  system  aside  entirely. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meanings  of  most  of  the  words  and 
phrases  had  been  quite  sufficiently  determined  long  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Decree  of  Canopus.  If,  indeed,  the  Greek  text 
of  that  decree  had  contradicted  what  Sharpe  calls  the  'orthodox* 
rendering  of  the  hieroglyphs,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
recast  the  received  system.  But  it  does  not.  When  we  have  a 
translation  not  only  agreeing  in  its  general  sense  with  the  Greek 
text,  but  consistent  also  with  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  other 
monuments,  it  is  surely  to  be  preferred  to  one  got  up  from  the 
Coptic  merely  to  fit  the  known  meaning  of  that  particular  decree, 
with  a  studious  disregard  of  any  other  Egyptian  writing  whatever. 
It  would  scarcely  be  appropriate  here  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
tended defence  of  the  commonly  received  views  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  Egyptian  texts,  but  a  few  words  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  is  obvious  that  Egyptian  is  not  known  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  classical  languages — that  is,  by  a  continuous  tradition. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  fundamental  assumptions  on  which  the 
whole  system  was  reared  do  not  admit  of  any  direct  and  inde- 
pendent proof.  Why,  then,  does  the  whole  learned  world  rely 
upon  the  translations  furnished  by  the  students  of  Egyptology? 
The  only  possible  answer  is,  that  every  translation  confirms  every 
other.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  invent  a  plausible 
translation  of  one  single  text  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
language  ;  but  that  men  should  invent  a  grammar  and  vocabulary 
that  will  translate  every  text,  and  yet  that  every  translation 
should  be  wrong,  is  inconceivable.  We  may  adopt  here  Mr.  Le 
Page  Kenouf's  argument  in  his  conclusive  reply  to  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis.  Suppose  a  Latin  scholar  were  to  go  to  some  distant 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  where  Latin  had  never  been  heard 
of,  and  were  to  teach  it  to  the  natives.  He  might  never  tell 
them  how  he  himself  had  learned  it ;  they  might  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  continuous  tradition ;  they  might  not  even 
know  whether  it  were  a  living  language  or  a  dead  one.  What 
guarantee  would  they  have  that  they  really  knew  the  Latin 
language  ?  None,  but  the  one  and  all-sufficient  fact  that  the 
knowledge  imparted  to  them  enabled  them  to  understand  any 
Latin  author  that  they  attempted  to  read. 
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A    SKETCH    OF    NEW    ZEALAND     GOLDFIELDS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  CALM,  still  day  in  the  middle  of  winter:  a  day  that  comes 
occasionally  between  weeks  of  pouring  rain  and  howling  gusts  of 
wind.  Nature  had  fretted  and  wept  for  ten  days  previously,  and 
was  now  resting  from  sheer  exhaustion,  like  a  spoilt  child  worn 
out  with  its  own  irritation.  Seawards  the  sun  was  mirrored  in 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  water ;  overhead  dim  folds  of  gossamer 
clouds  were  all  that  remained  of  the  thick  damp  blanket  of  the 
previous  day.  The  warm  sunlight  rested  on  the  broken  ranges 
which  rose,  tier  above  tier,  like  a  giant's  staircase,  leading  to  the 
mighty  monarchs  far  inland,  who  raised  their  reverend  heads, 
bound  with  eternal  frost,  in  rugged  and  glittering  relief  against 
the  clear  brilliancy  of  the  distant  sky. 

Perfect  stillness,  perfect  peace ;  and  yet  Adam  Jellicoe  looked 
sorely  out  of  temper.  He  was  a  short,  wiry  man,  dressed  in  the 
usual  miners'  garments:  moleskin  trousers,  blue  Crimean  shirt, 
huge  lace-up  watertight  boots,  and  broad-brimmed  grey  felt  hat. 
His  lean  brown  face,  sharp- featured  and  determined-looking, 
showed  considerable  disappointment,  and  he  frowned  on  all  the 
beautiful  surroundings,  from  his  perch  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of 
4  tailings.'  Perfect  stillness,  only  broken  by  the  subdued  clatter 
of  the  stamper  battery  behind  him,  where  the  hard  quartz  rock 
was  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  was  carried  by  a  rush 
of  water  over  a  long  series  of  sloping  *  tables.'  At  intervals  these 
-  tables  were  crossed  by  lines  of  copper  plates  covered  with  shining 
mercury  to  catch  the  fine  particles  of  gold  released  from  its  flinty 
bed  by  the  heavy  fall  of  the  stampers.  After  passing  over  these 
tables  the  pounded  rock  was  deposited  further  down  hill,  the 
water  draining  rapidly  down  the  foaming  race  to  rejoin  the  stream 
that  had  originally  supplied  it. 

It  was  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  heaps  of  grey  sand  or 
powdered  rock  that  Adam  was  standing,  with  his  heels  together, 
his  arms  akimbo,  and  his  whole  body  braced  erect,  as  if  to  meet 
a  shock.  For  there  was  no  denying  the  claim  had  turned  out  *  a 
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duffer,'  and  the  result  was  a  severe  disappointment.  It  had  taken 
Adam  and  his  mate  six  weeks  to  put  a  drive  or  burrow  into  the 
face  of  the  hill  with  the  object  of  picking  up  a  reef,  which  showed 
a  promising  outcrop  on  the  summit.  The  prospects  from  this 
outcrop  had  been  most  enticing,  but  the  quartz  had  completely 
changed  in  character  at  the  point  they  had  reached  by  the  labour 
of  six  weeks.  Still,  the  reef  had  given  fair  prospects  on  the  dish, 
and  they  had  broken  out  five  tons  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  battery 
to  be  crushed  and  treated.  But  the  whole  five  tons  had  only 
yielded  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  a  value  of  about  thirty  shillings. 
This  miserable  return  had  just  been  handed  to  Adam,  who  had 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket  and  wandered  away  to  the  heap  of 
tailings  to  grasp  the  new  position  of  affairs. 

The  clear  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  shed  a 
beauty  of  its  own  over  everything.  From  Adam's  coign  of  vantage 
he  could  see  the  creamy  folds  of  lustrous  mist  resting  softly 
between  the  jagged  ranges ;  he  could  watch  the  silver  torrent  of 
the  little  streamlet  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  as  it  hurried  down 
the  deep  broken  valley  to  be  caught  in  the  grip  of  the  roughly- 
constructed  dam  that  stemmed  and  deflected  the  torrent  to  turn 
the  huge  wheel  of  the  battery.  At  his  feet  he  could  see  the  little 
township  of  Rangatonga,  very  young  and  consequently  irregular, 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine ;  with  now  and  then  the  black  figure  of 
an  inhabitant  passing  slowly  and  lazily  between  the  rows  of  rude 
little  wooden  buildings.  Even  the  unsightly  scars  on  the 
mountain  side,  where  the  pick  and  shovel  had  turned  out  earth 
of  many  colours — yellow,  red,  blue,  and  green — were  all  softened 
and  harmonised  by  the  genial  sunshine.  The  huge,  ugly  scaffold- 
ing of  the  water-race,  and  the  corrugated  iron  of  the  battery, 
touched  by  the  same  magic  charm,  were  blurred  out  of  staring 
distinctness,  and  became  only  secondary  features  in  the  landscape 
to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  hills,  like  a  patch  on  the  cheek  of 
my  lady.  And  up  the  rugged  track  which  led  from  the  little 
township  he  could  see  the  tall  form  of  Barney  Ryan,  his  mate, 
hurrying  quickly  along  to  hear  the  result  of  the  crushing. 

Adam  was  the  brain  force  of  the  firm,  the  muscular  develop- 
ment being  supplied  in  the  huge  person  of  Barney.  But  the 
brain  force  was  sorely  troubled  at  having  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
tailings  and  half  an  ounce  of  gold  to  display  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  junior  member  of  the  firm.  Yet  that  was  all  the  five 
tons  bad  irod-;ced,  though  sometimes  a  very  large  portion  of 'the 
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gold  will  pass  over  the  quicksilver  without  being  caught,  to  be 
swept  away  and  lost  in  the  '  tailings ' ;  and  this  generally  happens 
when  the  quartz  contains  sulphur,  or  zinc,  or  some  other  minerals 
which  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  mercury.  In  these  cases 
the  tailings  are  often  worked  over  again,  and,  when  treated  with 
care  and  knowledge,  yield  most  satisfactory  results.  Could  this 
be  the  case  with  Adam's  claim  ?  But  what  did  that  matter  ? 
The  solid  fact  was  thirty  shillings  worth  of  gold  for  six  weeks' 
hard  labour  and  expectation. 

*  Have  they  finished  the  blessed  stone  yet  ? '  asked  Barney 
from  the  bottom  of  the  heap  ;  *  or  are  ye  waitin'  for  the  retortin'  ?  ' 

Adam  turned  and  looked  down  at  the  great  red-bearded  giant, 
gave  a  shake  of  the  head,  stared  blankly  up  the  gully,  and  tried 
to  whistle  softly. 

'Cuss  the  claim,'  he  answered  at  last;  'it's  an  everlastin' 
duffer.' 

*  Yer  not  sayin'  so  ? '  exclaimed  the  sanguine  giant. 

'  See  here,'  replied  Adam,  pulling  a  small  chamois  leather  bag 
out  of  his  pocket,  *  half  an  ounce  of  gold  for  the  bloonr  n'  lot.' 

*  Holy  Moses,'  said  the  disappointed  Barney  ;  '  another  let-me- 
down.     How  the  boys  '11  baste  me.    Niver  would  have  thought  it.' 

Barney  never  could  understand  how  so  many  good  claims 
went  wrong ;  but  his  hopes  never  faltered,  and  his  courage  never 
fell.  He  always  lived  on  the  verge  of  an  immense  fortune,  but 
never  got  further  than  the  verge,  though  he  generally  made 
enough  to  keep  him  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  This 
last  claim,  however,  had  absorbed  all  the  ready  money  the  partners 
had  possessed.  It  had  seemed  such  a  certainty,  that  though  the 
drive  had  taken  a  much  longer  time  to  finish  than  they  had 
anticipated,  they  had  expended  pound  after  pound  in  the  purchase 
of  '  tucker '  until  the  last  sixpence  had  been  parted  with.  More 
than  that — though  this  did  not  trouble  them — they  were  in  debt 
to  the  storekeeper,  who  had  allowed  them  some  small  credit  on 
the  understanding  that,  when  the  claim  turned  out  well, he  would 
be  allowed  to  *  stand  in '  with  the  partners  and  share  the  success 
of  their  venture. 

'  Should  have  done  as  I  said,'  remarked  Adam  at  last.  '  Should 
have  floated  the  darned  thing  in  a  company  when  we  were  two 
feet  off  the  reef.  We  might  have  floated  it  then  easy  enough ; 
but  now — the  bottom's  tumbled  out.' 

It  is  but  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  Adam's  ability,  to  say  that 
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this  was  the  policy  he  had  suggested  and  tried  to  initiate.  He 
had  expatiated  on  the  plausibility  of  the  enterprise  when  all  but 
completed :  he  had  shown  how  tempting  it  would  be  to  the 
mining  brokers ;  how  eagerly  they  would  have  responded  to  an 
appeal  for  a  little  necessary  capital  to  complete  the  operations ; 
how  willingly  they  would  have  assisted  the  enterprise  just  at  the 
last  moment,  after  all  the  heavy  work  had  been  done,  in  the  hope 
of  reaping  a  rich  reward  almost  instantaneously. 

But  no  amount  of  clear  logic  could  reason  away  Barney's  faith 
in  the  big  fortune  of  the  immediate  future,  and  his  sanguine 
nature  had  infected  and  finally  triumphed  over  the  shrewd  head 
of  his  wily  partner,  who  at  last  gave  way  and  began  to  fix  his 
belief  in  the  *  quietness,  contintment,  and  aise '  for  the  remainder 
of  their  natural  life,  which  Barney  so  surely  prophesied  would  be 
reached  with  the  end  of  their  drive.  So,  instead  of  disposing  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  interest  in  the  claim  to  a  company,  they 
had  taken  credit  from  the  storekeeper.  And  now  the  claim  was 
found  to  be  a  '  duffer,'  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  partners. 

'  Ye  needn't  be  talkin'  about  this,'  said  Adam  slowly  at  last, 
his  face  gleaming  with  the  coming  solution  of  a  problem  which 
his  mind  had  been  busily  engaged  on — the  problem  of  how  to 
recover  a  part  of  the  loss  they  had  made. 

'  It's  that  clapper-tongued  battery  manager  '11  be  spreadin'  the 
news  far  an'  wide,'  returned  Barney. 

*  So  he  will,'  replied  Mr.  Jellicoe,  garnishing  his  speech  with 
some  ugly  adjectives  ;  *  but  see  here,  Barney — the  gold  is  in  these 
cussed  tailings  ; '  and  he  gave  the  heap  an  angry  kick  as  he  spoke. 

*  Sure,  an'  you  're  right,'  replied  the  flushed  Irishman,  *  an'  we  '11 
sell  it  to  tailing  works  on  the  beach — ef  they  '11  give  us  a  price.' 

*  An'  we  '11  get  a  price — a  long  figure,  you  bet,  this  stuff  pans 
out  well — see  here  ! ' 

How  could  Mr.  Jellicoe  know  this  when  he  had  never  tried  to 
wash  the  tailings  ?  This  speech  savoured  more  of  prophecy  than 
of  ascertained  fact.  But  he  caught  up  a  miner's  dish — a  flat  iron 
basin  shaped  like  a  milk-dish — and  half  filling  it  from  the  tailings 
heap,  strode  down  to  the  water-race  which  carried  off  the  waste 
water  from  the  battery.  Filling  up  the  dish  with  water,  he  stirred 
the  contents  with  his  hand,  shook  the  dish  rapidly  from  side 
to  side  and  poured  off  the  muddy  water.  The  lighter  particles 
of  quartz  sand  were  carried  away  in  the  stream,  and  continuing 
the  process  he  soon  reduced  the  material  until  nothing  but  the 
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heaviest  particles  remained  in  the  dish.  At  each  repetition  of  the 
operation  he  became  more  careful,  and  washed  the  stuff  more 
slowly,  but  at  last  only  a  thimbleful  was  left  in  the  edge  of  the 
pan,  and  was  finally  scattered  over  the  bottom  by  a  peculiar  jerk 
of  the  wrist  well  known  to  experienced  miners.  The  yellow  gleam 
of  gold  could  be  seen  in  small  glittering  particles,  spread  over  the 
dark  iron  bottom  of  the  pan,  now  almost  empty. 

*  Holy  Moses ! '  exclaimed  Barney,  *  it  '11  go  four  ounces  to  the 

ton,  an'  that battery  manager  has  put  it  over  the  tables 

to  get  his  price  from  the  tailings  plant,  when  we've  "  cleared."  ' 

Adam  made  no  reply,  but  he  slowly  and  carefully  washed  the 
gold  on  to  the  side  of  the  dish,  which  was  provided  with  depres- 
sions to  catch  it.  Then  he  poured  off  the  water  with  the  latt 
remnants  of  the  dirt,  and  finally  washed  the  gold  gently  on  to  a 
piece  of  newspaper,  where  the  water  drained  away  and  left  it. 
After  that  he  enclosed  gold,  paper,  and  all,  in  another  piece  of 
newspaper,  and  transferred  the  whole  to  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

'  See  here,  Barney,'  Adam  said  at  last,  '  it's  our  only  chance,' 
and  he  looked  at  his  partner  with  a  curious  expression,  half-laugh, 
half-earnest. 

*  Whew ! '  whistled  Barney,  *  it's  the  ould  thrick  yer  meaninV 
What  Barney  called  the  '  ould  thrick '  was  a  method  of  insert- 
ing a  pinch  of  gold  dust  into  the  prospecting  dish,  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  the  probable  value  of  a  claim  in  the  eyes  of  a  probable 
purchaser.     There  are  a  variety  of  means  by  which  this  may  be 
accomplished,  but  all  have  the  same  end  in  view,  and  all  are  known 
by  the  technical  expression  of  *  salting.' 

*  The  old  trick,  as  ye  say,'  replied  Adam  slowly. 
Barney  shook  his  head.     *  It's  played  out  long  since.' 

*  See  here,'  returned  Adam,  *  we'll  do  it  on  a  big  scale.' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?     No,  it's  no  good.' 

*  I'm.  a  bit  of  a  thinkin'  chap,  at  times,  Barney,  and  I've  got  it 
sartin,  that  the  size  that  ye  do  a  thing  has  a  mighty  lot  to  do 
with  the  gineral  result.' 

4  It's  wholesale  prices,  an'  a  plump  discount  yer  thinkin'  on  ? ' 

*  Not  that  exactly.     See  here.'     Adam  drew  himself  up,  placed 
his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  stared  his  partner  in  the  face.     *  If  I 
"  get  into  "  the  storekeeper  there  for  a  ten-pound  note,  and  then 
go  bust,  I'm  a  blackguard,  an'  hangin's  too  good  for  me ;  but  if 
I  "  get  into  "  a  bank  for  20,000£.,  and  then  go  bust  and  go  into 
bankruptcy  after  carefully  providin'  an  income  for  my  wife  an' 
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family,  the  creditors  '11  hardly  keep  from  cryin',  an'  '11  give  me  a 
present  of  1,OOOZ.  worth  of  furniture  out  of  the  assets.  That's  one,' 
Adam  paused.  '  If  I  kill  one  mac,  I'm  run  in  an'  hung ;  but  if  I 
go  "  Nap  "  an'  kill  twenty  thousand  men  I'm  a  hero,  an'  can  get 
drunk  three  nights  a  week  without  serious  consequences.  So  ye 
see  it  all  depends  on  the  size  ye  do  things  on.' 

*  An'  what's  that  to  do  with  the  claim  ?  ' 

*It's  the  old  trick,  as  you  say,  Barney,  an' what  I  say  is — if  we 
only  do  it  big  enough  we'll  be  right.  You've  an'  old  "  cradle  " 
about  yer  place,  an'  we'll  do  a  little  washin'  just  to  make  wages 
out  of  this  here  claim  like.' 

The  following  day  found  the  tveo  partners  exiremely  busy. 
Adam  had  planted  his  cradle  close  to  the  water-race,  and  Barney 
was  bringing  down  the  dirt  from  the  tailings  heap  in  two  large 
buckets.  The  miner's  'cradle'  is  a  wooden  box  fitted  with 
rockers,  to  enable  the  process  of  washing  out  the  gold — the  same 
as  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  dish — to  be  carried  out  on  a 
larger  and  more  wholesale  scale.  Adam  emptied  a  bucket  of  tail- 
ings into  the  '  cradle/  and  while  he  poured  on  the  water,  gave  the 
box  a  motion  with  his  foot,  in  the  same  way  that  a  mother  soothes 
her  child  to  sleep. 

The  result  was  that  the  dirt  was  washed  away.  Had  there 
been  any  gold  in  it,  the  metal  would  have  been  stopped  by  the 
'  riffle-bars  '  in  the  bottom  of  the  *  cradle ' ;  but  there  was  none  to 
be  caught,  yet  Adam  rocked  on  most  contentedly  all  day  long,  and 
Barney  kept  him  fully  supplied  with  dirt. 

The  next  day  also  the  partners  worked  with  a  will,  without  any 
apparent  reward.  Barney  became  impatient,  and  was  hardly  re- 
strained and  kept  to  the  job  by  his  partner,  who  pointed  out  that 
several  persons  had  stopped  to  watch  them  curiously  from  a  distance. 

The  same  night  Adam  was  asked  in  the  township  if  he  had 
*  struck  a  good  thing,'  and  he  replied  by  looking  very  wise,  while 
he  sadly  shook  his  head. 

In  the  morning  a  loafer  from  the  {  hotel '  came  to  where  Adam 
was  working,  and  asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on.  Jellicoe 
made  some  short  indistinct  reply,  and  went  on  with  his  work,  pre- 
tending not  to  notice  the  stranger.  Curiously  enough  gold  made 
its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  very  bucket  that  he  was  just 
washing.  Not  only  did  it  make  its  appearance,  but  a  large 
quantity  was  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  cradle.  This  necessitated 
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that  Adam  should  stop  for  a  minute  to  scrape  the  gold  out  with  his 
fingers,  and  throw  it  into  a  small  bag  that  lay  half-filled  on  the 
ground  beside  him. 

The  loafer  stared,  for  the  yield  was  very  large,  and  stayed  to 
see  another  bucketful  washed.  Strange  to  say,  this  bucket  also 
produced  about  the  same  quantity  of  gold  as  the  last ;  and  when 
a  third  bucketful  gave  the  same  result,  the  loafer  drew  a  breath, 
and  passed  quickly  down  the  road  to  spread  the  good  news  in  the 
little  wooden  hamlet.  Without  doubt,  Adam  and  his  mate  had 
*  struck  a  real  good  thing.'  '  About  'alf  an  ounce  to  the  bucket,' 
reported  the  loafer  to  the  gaping  audience  at  the  bar,  *  an'  judging 
from  that  bag  of  theirs,  they've  got  ten  ounces  or  more.' 

But  he  was  judging  from  appearances,  which  are  often 
deceitful.  Had  he  been  able  to  look  into  the  little  bag,  he  would 
have  found  it  contained  not  gold  but  sand  ;  while  the  gold  which 
came  out  of  the  *  cradle  '  was  not  put  in  the  bag  as  he  had  foolishly 
imagined,  but  was  thrown  by  the  artful  Adam  into  the  bucketful 
next  to  be  operated  on.  In  this  manner  half  an  ounce  of  gold 
may  be  made  to  appear  to  the  onlooker  as  if  it  were  a  goodly 
number  of  ounces. 

However,  the  news  communicated  by  the  loafer  spread  like 
wildfire  through  the  .little  township,  and  great  curiosity  was 
expressed  in  the  evening  as  to  the  actual  results  obtained,  the 
'  lay '  of  the  reef,  and  other  mining  details. 

'Makin'  wages,'  was  Adam's  quiet  cheerful  rejoinder  to  all 
queries.  He  held  his  head  in  the  air,  however,  and  his  eyes  and 
manner  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was  doing  a  great  deal 
better  than  he  liked  to  express. 

There  was  quite  a  succession  of  visitors  to  the  claim  next 
morning,  and  many  were  the  comments  passed  on  the  immense 
yield  of  these  tailings.  Not  only  were  the  partners  congratulated 
on  their  good  luck,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  share  of  it, 
by  'pegging  out '  a  claim  on  the  same  heap  of  *  tailings.'  But  this 
Adam  had  anticipated,  and  his  *  pegs '  were  found  to  enclose  the 
whole  ground. 

Some  of  the  experienced  miners,  however,  shook  their  heads 
and  smiled ;  free  gold,  such  as  was  found  in  the  '  cradle,' would 
not  pass  over  the  mercury  in  the  battery,  but  would  be  retained 
and  saved  ;  there  must  be  some  *  hanky-panky  '  work.  The  store- 
keeper also  became  solicitous  about  his  account,  and  claimed  a 
share  of  the  new  find  according  to  agreement,  but  without  avail. 
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It  was  noticed  also  that  the  partners  sold  none  of  the  gold  to  the 
little  bank  on  the  main  street,  and  altogether  the  affair  was  looked 
upon  with  considerable  suspicion.  This  feeling  was  fomented  by 
the  manager  of  the  battery  who,  feeling  his  character  at  stake,  was 
not  slow  to  pronounce  the  whole  business  a  regular  swindle. 

Quite  unconcerned,  however,  the  partners  worked  on.  Day 
after  day  found  them  busy  at  the  heap  of  tailings;  and  as  they 
never  attempted  to  sell  the  claim,  but  quietly  went  on  with  their 
work,  suspicion  gradually  subsided,  and  ugly  rumours  died  a 
natural  death.  The  little  place  then  began  to  comment  on  their 
great  good  luck,  and  then  to  envy  them  a  share  of  it ;  but  the 
remarks  of  the  unbelieving  minority  prevented  any  offer  to  pur- 
chase being  made,  as  would  have  been  usual  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  as  had  been  anticipated  by  Adam  when  he  laid  the  plot. 

So  far,  Adam's  scheme  had  proved  quite  unsuccessful :  the 
storekeeper  was  growing  more  and  more  uneasy,  pressing  them 
still  oftener  for  their  little  account.  The  position  of  the  partners 
was  becoming  very  precarious,  for  nothing  entails  so  many  incon- 
venient consequences  as  want  of  success  in  carrying  out  a  swindle. 
In  a  mining  community  such  foolishness  may  even  entail  physical 
torments ;  tar  and  feathers  are  sometimes  used  to  exhibit  a  proper 
sense  of  the  value  of  correct  ethical  views  ;  but  success  in  such  a 
venture  provides  wings — if  no  feathers — and  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  escape  the  penalties. 

Undaunted,  however,  the  partners  worked  on.  As  Adam  said, 
'  there  are  always  fools,'  and  a  *  profitable  fool '  might  turn  up  at 
any  moment.  And  so  it  happened,  for  at  last  there  came  up  the 
road  a  Chinaman,  who  stood  to  watch  Adam  scoop  out  the  gold, 
time  after  time,  and  apparently  transfer  it  to  the  swelling  bag. 
The  eyes  of  the  Celestial  twinkled. 

*  Welly  good,'  he  exclaimed,  *  you  makee  monee  ? ' 

'  Not  much  in  it,  John,'  returned  Adam,  *  we're  makin'  wages ; ' 
and  he  lifted  the  little  bag,  and  shook  the  contents  down. 

*  You  makee  wages  ?     Eh  ?     You  sellee  ? '  queried  John. 
'  You  buy,  John  ? '  asked  Adam. 

*  How  muchee  ?     Me  buyee — yes,  me  buyee  ? ' 

At  last  the  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  trio  proceeded  down- 
hill to  the  Eangatonga  Hotel  to  complete  the  transaction.  Then 
Adam  '  shouted ' — which  is  to  say,  called  for  drinks  and  paid  for 
them — and  John  Chinaman  departed  leaving  fifty  pounds,  the  price 
paid  for  the  claim  and  the  tailings  heap,  in  the  brown,  lean  hands 
of  the  smiling  Adam. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ADAM  and  his  partner  Barney  had  notions  of  conscience,  though 
these  appurtenances  worked  very  defectively  when  financial  mat- 
ters were  under  consideration.  Barney  was  the  kindest-hearted 
man  on  the  Eangatonga  diggings.  If  a  comrade's  child  was  left 
fatherless,  if  a  mate  was  crushed  by  a  fall  of  rock,  if  even  an  old 
acquaintance  should  turn  up  one  morning  very  much  *  down  on 
his  luck,'  Barney  was  naturally  the  first  person  in  the  township 
who  would  be  appealed  to  for  monetary  assistance.  The  open- 
handed  impulsive  Irishman  had  numerous  friends  and  well-wishers, 
and  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned  it  was  received  with  a 
panegyric  on  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  warm  heart.  The  con- 
clusion of  these  plaudits,  however,  was  invariably  a  warning  ;  some 
recollection  of  a  shady  transaction  was  whispered.  'Smart  man, 
Barney  Ryan,  take  my  "  straight  tip,"  don't  buy  any  of  his  claims 
unless  you're  sartin  what  you  're  buyin' ; '  such  was  always  the  con- 
clusion of  a  biographical  sketch  of  Barney. 

Adam  was  a  general  favourite  also.  He  possessed  a  species  of 
dry  caustic  humour,  greatly  relished  in  mining  circles.  He  was 
full  of  chat  and  stories,  and  could  talk  against  any  other  man  in 
the  township,  while  he  never  omitted  to  *  shout '  most  generously 
whenever  he  struck  a  good  claim  or  disposed  of  a  good  bargain. 
Qualities  such  as  these  invariably  attract  friends  in  all  stages  of 
society. 

The  afternoon  that  saw  the  bargain  struck  with  John  China- 
man was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  thirsty  souls  who  crowded  the 
smoky  bar-room  of  the  Rangatonga  Hotel.  Adam  felt  greatly 
elated  with  the  luck  of  selling  to  a  Chinaman.  Had  any  of  the 
European  miners  purchased  the  heap  of  tailings  and  the  claim,  it 
would  have  become  necessary  that  the  partners  should  disappear 
from  the  scene.  But  it  did  not  matter  about  John.  He  was  a 
stranger,  and  they  had  taken  him  in ;  and  it  was  a  matter  for 
sincere  congratulation  that  the  astute  member  of  the  Mongolian 
race  had  met  someone  more  than  a  match  for  him.  Yes,  Adam 
was  at  his  best  that  evening.  The  storekeeper  had  been  paid, 
and  though  he  had  expressed  a  little  astonishment  at  the  partners 
selling  such  a  good  claim,  when  he  received  a  knowing  wink  from 
Adam  he  had  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

The  whole  of  Rangatonga  was  soon  in  full  possession  of  the 
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facts,  the  storekeeper  having  no  small  pleasure  in  recounting 
such  an  exquisite  joke  to  his  numerous  customers  and  hangers- 
round. 

'"  Why  did  ye  sell  such  a  good  claim  ?  "  says  I,'  he  repeated 
to  each  new  listener,  *  and  Adam  just  gave  me  a  blooming  wink ; 
nearly  bust  myself  with  laughing — it's  the  "  straight  tip  "  I'm 
giving  you,  and  them  blooming  two  'ave  had  the  Chinese.' 

There  was  naturally  considerable  curiosity  manifested  the 
same  evening  in  the  bar-room  as  to  the  fuller  details  ;  and  when 
the  partners  made  their  appearance,  question  after  question,  more 
or  less  pointed,  was  made  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  claim. 
Adam  could  not  be  induced,  however,  until  well  on  in  the  even- 
ing's carousal,  to  admit  the  soft  impeachment  of  being  too  much 
for  a  Chinaman.  When  at  last  he  did  so,  the  general  amusement 
was  much  increased,  and  the  partners  received  a  species  of  silent 
hero-worship  in  deference  to  their  astuteness  and  cleverly  devised 
ruse  de  guerre.  There  was  also  a  feeling  that  John  Chinaman 
had  succumbed  to  a  temptation  which  had  proved  ineffectual  in 
provoking  the  township  into  speculation ;  and  this  added  greatly 
to  the  general  satisfaction.  If  we  see  a  man  generally  considered 
more  astute  than  ourselves  fall  a  victim  to  a  speculation  which  we 
have  carefully  avoided,  we  are  conscious  of  a  gentle  humming  of 
self-applause,  of  a  sense  of  swelling  pride  in  our  own  foresight 
and  good  common  sense  ;  and  it  argued  well  for  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  Rangatonga  township,  that  the  population  had  proved 
itself  superior  to  wiles  which  even  cunning  John  had  found  to  be 
deadly — for  if  he  had  not  found  out  his  mistake  yet,  he  would  do 
so  early  the  following  morning. 

And  what  about  poor  John  ?  Did  no  one  think  how  long  it 
had  taken  the  patient,  long-suffering  individual — who  stared 
about  him  with  those  strange,  deep,  far-lit  eyes  of  his,  that 
seemed  to  miss  nothing  worth  remarking — did  no  one  consider 
how  long  it  had  taken  him  to  scrape  together  the  fifty  pounds  he 
had  just  parted  with  for  a  useless  claim  ?  Hard-working,  hard- 
living,  mean  to  miserliness,  and  dirty  because  he  could  never 
allow  himself  time  to  be  cleanly,  John  could  not  expect  to  find 
many  friends  amongst  the  European  population.  They  had  at 
least  traditions — often  nothing  more- — of  belonging  to  a  higher 
scale  of  civilisation.  Then  John  had  very  bad  habits  :  he  smoked 
opium,  and  played  a  game  of  chance  called  by  the  absurd  name  of 
'  fan  tan.'  What  could  be  expected  from  a  man  like  that  ?  Had 
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he  got  beastly  drunk  three  times  a  week,  like  a  decent  Christian, 
some  people  might  have  felt  sorry  for  him.  But  to  render  him- 
self insensible  by  the  use  of  opium  was  to  put  himself  outside  the 
pale  of  sympathy,  and  enable  the  inebriated  Anglo-Saxon  to  regard 
him  with  utter  scorn.  Yet  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  lose  one's 
savings — just  as  hard  for  him  who  smokes  opium  as  for  him  who 
drinks  potato  spirit  under  the  notion  that  it  is  good  old  High- 
land whisky. 

'  S'elp  me  Bob,  I'll  go  an'  see  the  bloomin'  Chinaman  "  makee 
wagee  "  out  of  these  'ere  bloomin'  tailings ! '  was  the  final  expression 
of  one  of  the  company,  received  with  roars  of  laughter  as  it  slowly 
dispersed  at  eleven  o'clock  in  obedience  to  the  Licensing  Act  and 
the  summons  of  the  sleepy  barman. 

Sure  enough  the  next  morning  found  a  small  crowd  watching 
John's  operations  with  suppressed  amusement.  It  was  strange, 
they  thought,  he  should  waste  so  much  time  over  the  claim.  He 
ought  to  have  discovered  its  value  by  this  time,  and  completed 
the  general  amusement  by  throwing  it  up  in  disgust.  But  no,  he 
still  hung  on,  and  had  collected  some  dry  titree  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  fire.  He  could  not  intend  to  live  there,  for  his  hut 
was  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  township.  Yet  he  lit  the  fire, 
produced  a  frying-pan,  and  after  carefully  propping  it  over  the 
flame,  proceeded  to  fry  a  portion  of  the  tailings.  When  the  con- 
tents of  the  pan  became  slightly  warm,  he  sprinkled  a  white  sub- 
stance over  them,  and  urged  the  fire  underneath.  A  thick  white 
smoke  resulted,  which  slowly  rose  and  floated  over  the  spectators, 
now  so  thoroughly  interested  that  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
John's  fire.  For  a  time  the  heavy  sulphurous  fumes  made  the 
eyes  of  the  onlookers  water  freely,  and  caused  a  burning  sensation 
in  the  back  of  their  throats.  But  the  smoke  grew  thinner  and 
thinner  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  grew  greater,  and  at  last  the 
frying-pan  and  its  contents  were  glowing  with  a  dull  red  heat. 
John  stirred  the  tailings  with  a  stick  until  the  last  vestige  of 
smoke  had  disappeared,  then  lifting  the  frying-pan,  he  carried  it 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  close  to  the  side  of  the  deserted 
*  cradle.' 

The  curiosity  of  the  spectators  was  now  very  intense,  and  they 
crowded  up  to  John  to  ascertain  the  result.  After  dipping  the 
frying-pan  into  the  water  until  it  was  cool  enough  to  be  easily 
handled,  John  proceeded  to  wash  out  the  contents  in  the  usual 
way.  The  fine  sand  of  the  tailings  passed  away  in  muddy  water, 
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and  at  last  there  was  left  in  the  pan  a  heap  of  shining  white 
metal  about  half  the  size  of  your  fist.  The  metal  shone  and 
glistened  under  the  clear  water,  and  the  little  crowd  of  loafers 
grew  closer  and  closer  round  John.  As  the  washing  was  com- 
pleted, John  looked  up  at  the  nearest  of  the  company  and  smiled 
— such  a  queer,  quaint,  ancient,  yet  child-like  smile,  at  once 
seducing  and  self-satisfied. 

*  You  savey  ? '  he  said.  *  You  savey  ?  Silvee,  Silvee! '  Then 
he  nodded  and  smiled,  and  nodded  and  smiled  again.  The 
assembled  audience  gave  a  grunt  of  surprise.  All  of  them  under- 
stood the  finding  of  gold  in  its  free  state,  but  none  of  them  had 
any  knowledge  of  silver  or  its  various  ores.  John  became  quite 
communicative,  and  taking  one  of  the  company  to  the  heap  of 
tailings,  picked  up  a  handful  and  said, — 

1  Heavee,  you  savey  ! '  which  was  to  say  that  the  stuff  was  of 
great  weight.  It  was  certainly  both  heavy  and  black,  a  bluish- 
grey  black  sand  produced  by  pulverising  the  quartz.  'Welly 
good,'  said  John  smiling  again,  as  he  handed  a  portion  to  the 
loafer,  and  then  returned  to  scoop  the  metal  out  of  the  frying- 
pan. 

The  loafer  carried  his  handful  of  stuff  to  the  assayer  at  the 
bank  in  the  little  township,  and  next  day  Kangatonga  was  ringing 
with  the  news  that  John  Chinaman  had  struck  a  splendid  new 
find.  The  assayer  had  pronounced  the  quartz  sand  to  contain 
sulphide  of  silver,  and  to  give  a  return  equal  to  2,000  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton  of  quartz. 

'Just  my  bloomin'  luck,'  said  Barney  Ryan;  'I'm  always 
backing  the  second  horse — whinever  there's  a  second  horse  to 
back.' 

His  partner,  who  was  the  recipient  of  this  piece  of  philosophic 
confidence,  was  silent,  but  his  thoughts  were  none  of  the  plea- 
santest.  It  was  extremely  gratifying  to  his  powers  of  diplomacy 
to  get  an  advantage  over  John  Chinaman,  but  it  was  exasperating 
to  find  this  advantage  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  that  in  place  of 
selling  a  bad  claim  for  a  long  price,  he  had  sold  a  fortune  for  an 
old  song ;  that,  instead  of  being  intellectually  superior  to  the 
Chinaman,  John  had  proved  himself  so  immensely  superior  to  Adam 
Jellicoe  as  to  purchase  for  merely  a  nominal  figure  a  claim  which 
'  the  cuss '  must  have  known  all  the  time  to  be  extremely 
valuable. 

The  population  of  Rangatonga,  also,  had  become  very  sarcastic, 
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and  it  was  galling  to  a  man  possessed  of  a  considerable  fund  of 
caustic  humour — often  indulged  in  most  freely  at  the  expense  of 
the  bystanders — to  be  subjected  to  the  torrent  of  jibes  and 
laughter  that  met  Jellicoe  and  his  partner  on  every  hand.  This 
was  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of  matters,  and  Adam's  feelings 
goaded  him  on  to  attempt  some  remedy ;  but  what  the  remedy 
was,  or  in  what  direction  he  could  look  for  it,  took  some  consider- 
able thought  to  ascertain.  One  thing  Adam  made  up  his  mind  to, 
however — he  must  get  the  better  of  that  Chinaman,  or  disappear 
altogether  from  Rangatonga. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TEN  days  subsequent  to  the  Chinaman's  discovery  the  rain  had 
set  in  heavily  again.  The  main  street  of  the  embryo  metropolis 
— for  all  gold-mining  towns  have  in  their  infancy  the  usual  visions 
of  youth — was  converted  into  the  bed  of  a  shallow  stream.  The 
streamlet  of  the  gully  had  swollen  to  three  times  the  usual  size, 
and  the  mud  was  so  slimy  and  liquid  that  nothing  but  the  exer- 
cise of  extreme  care  prevented" one  from  being  swallowed  up  bodily 
in  its  treacherous  black  depths.  Indeed,  there  was  a  huge  hole 
on  a  small  flat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  township  where,  according 
to  tradition,  a  horseman  had  disappeared ;  nothing  having  been 
found  of  the  horse  or  the  rider  save  a  button  off  the  top  of  the 
man's  cap,  and  three  hairs  from  the  tail  of  his  steed.  But  the 
population  of  Eangatonga  took  all  these  little  inconveniences 
pleasantly  enough.  They  lived  in  hope — a  very  pleasant  style  of 
life — and  saw  vividly,  in  the  immediate  future,  beautifully  graded 
roads,  with  gutters  and  asphalt  side-paths  all  complete,  and  lined 
with  magnificent  streets  whose  shops  were  only  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  celebrated  Whiteley's. 

And  all  this  magnificent  future  was  due  to  the  discovery  of 
silver  made  by  an  intelligent  Chinese.  No  doubt  it  had  been 
rather  a  sore  disappointment  that  so  valuable  a  discovery  had  not 
been  made  by  a  member  of  the  European  races.  It  would  have 
been  most  satisfactory  if  a  Briton  had  made  it,  but  a  Frenchman 
or  a  German,  or  a  Swede,  or  even  a  Maori,  would  have  been  greatly 
to  be  preferred  over  that  yellow,  almond-eyed  Celestial.  However, 
tlje  result  on  the  future  of  the  township  would  be  immense, 
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despite  the  nationality  of  the  discoverer;  and,  moreover,  there 
was  a  rumour  abroad  that  the  mine  had  been  acquired  by  British 
miners,  and  if  this  was  true  the  stain  had  been  removed,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  new  find. 

So  there  was  a  goodly  company  gathered  in  the  bar-room  of 
the  Eangatonga  Hotel  that  evening.  The  roar  of  conversation 
was  loud  and  unceasing,  the  calls  on  the  barman  very  frequent, 
and  each  newcomer,  as  he  pushed  open  the  swinging  doors  and 
wiped  his  face  and  beard  dripping  with  the  heavy  rain,  was  re- 
ceived by  his  own  particular  circle  with  noisy  sounds  of  jubila- 
tion. Mine  host — a  tall,  bronzed,  lean-cheeked  man,  with  a  short 
white  beard  of  Shakspearian  cut,  and  a  tall  white  hat  perched  on 
the  back  of  his  head — stood  with  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets 
while  he  related  to  a  select  coterie  his  experiences  of  other  his- 
torical finds — such  as  Sandhurst,  Ballarat,  and  Gabriel's  Gully — 
where  he  had  been  mining,  before  he  gave  up  the  pick  and  dish 
and  settled  down  into  '  mercantile '  life  by  building  and  opening 
the  Eangatonga  Hotel. 

1  A  grand  thing,'  he  was  saying;  *  it'll  just  make  this  place — 
you  bet  it  will !  It's  a  peculiar  sort  of  thing  ;  there  no  saying 
where  a  discovery  like  this  here  sulphid,  or  sulphide,  or  whatever- 
you-like-to-call-it  of  silver  will  stop.  The  chances  are  the  whole 
of  those  blessed  hills  are  full  of  the  stuff,  only  none  of  them  knew 
anything  about  it ;  but  I'll  guarantee,  now  that  they've  spotted 
what  it  is,  they'll  soon  drop  on  it  in  another  direction  —you  bet 
they  will ! ' 

*  G  ood  evening,  Mr.  McDougall ;  good  evening,  sir,'  continued 
mine  host,  as  he  advanced  through  the  crowd  of  listeners  to 
receive  the  principal  mining  broker.  *  Splendid  news  this  of  this 
here  sulpit  of  silver — set  this  place  agoing  like  steam  !  The 
room's  all  ready  for  the  meeting ;  I've  had  a  roaring  fire  made ; 
paper,  pens,  ink,  all  complete.  Anything  you  want,  you  know, 
Mr.  McDougall — just  let  me  know.  You're  a  little  before  time, 
but  the  boys  '11  be  here  directly.' 

Mr.  Eoderick  McDougall  had  a  great  idea  that  he  was  very 
dignified,  and  a  sneaking  sort  of  feeling  that  other  people  did  not 
think  so.  His  dignity  had  to  be  carefully  nursed,  so  as  to  assume 
its  largest  and  most  imposing  effects.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
appear  dignified  in  a  worn  shiny  black  coat  and  a  pair  of  limp 
tweed  inexpressibles,  which  showed  signs  of  frequent  washings 
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and  had  faded  into  a  dull  neutral  tint.  His  tall  white  hat  was 
perched  most  correctly  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and,  along  with  a 
pair  of  eye-glasses,  suspended  by  a  black  cord  when  not  in  actual 
use,  expressed  the  dignified  aspirations  of  the  owner  in  a 
thoroughly  artistic  manner.  He  had  a  pursy,  fat  face,  without  a 
trace  of  humour  in  it,  and  one  had  an  idea,  in  looking  at  him, 
that  at  some  remote  period  he  had  been  addicted  to  the  pleasures 
of  Bacchus.  This  bacchanalian  period,  however,  had  long  since 
passed  away,  and  its  existence  could  only  be  traced  by  a  slight 
puffiness  and  discolouration  of  the  nose  and  a  few  extinct  pimples. 

*  A  great  find  this  silver  racket,  Mr.  McDougall,'  said  mine 
host,  returning  to  the  main  theme  of  conversation,  and  addressing 
the  mining  broker  with  considerable  deference — for  the  wily  host 
knew  and  carefully  respected  everybody's  weakness,  whether  for 
cards  or  liquor  or  dignity — '  No  say  in'  where  it'll  end.     I  believe 
we're  in  for  a  right  good  thing — and  none  too  soon  !     Bless  me  ! 
I've  been  waiting  for  something  like  this  to  turn  up  ever  since 
I  came  here  three  years  back.     The  only  thing  is,  will  it  get  into 
right  hands  ?     If  the  bloomin'  Chinaman ' 

He  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  McDougall,  who  held  up  his 
double  eye-glass  in  a  dignified  style,  as  if  he  wished  to  be  allowed 
to  insert  a  phrase  or  two  in  the  torrent  of  words  that  raced  from 
the  lips  of  mine  host. 

1 1  think  we  may  arrange  matters,'  he  said  slowly  and  gently, 
but  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent ;  '  in  fact,  I  believe — that  is,  I 
understand — that  negotiations— ?iegotiations  are  in  progress 
which  will  eventuate  in  the  claim  being  worked  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Rangatonga.' 

'  Glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  rattled  off  mine  host,  as  if  his 
tongue  resented  a  moment's  inactivity.  *  It  'ud  be  a  howling 
pity  if  the  first  silver  claim — for,  mind  you,  I  look  on  this  find 
only  as  a  preliminary  canter  like — should  be  held  by  a  bloomin' 
Chinaman,  when  there  is ' 

McDougall's  eye-glasses  rose  again,  like  an  arm  of  a  semaphore, 
to  signal  silence. 

*  Oh,  but  we're  not  going  to  allow  that  sort  of  thing — if  we 
can  help  it,  you  know — if  we  can  help  it.     It  will  all  depend  on 
the  meeting  to-night,  but  I  anticipate — we  '11  manage  to  square 
up  matters  satisfactorily  for  all  parties — for  all  parties,  you  know.' 
The  speaker  smiled  round  the  company  most  benignly,  but  with 
a  slight  air  of  mystery. 

13-5 
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Further  conversation  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  entrance 
of  Adam,  with  his  partner,  Barney  Kyan,  and  a  little  crowd  of  the 
6lite  of  Kangatonga,  including  the  storekeeper.  On  their  arrival, 
the  meeting  was  at  once  proceeded  with,  the  preliminaries  were 
soon  disposed  of,  and  Mr.  McDougall,  placing  his  white  hat  most 
ceremoniously  on  the  table  before  him,  proceeded  to  make  a 
statement. 

1  I'm  happy  to  say,  gentlemen,'  he  said  slowly,  while  he 
emphasised  his  remarks  with  the  horn  eye-glasses,  and  just  touched 
the  table  with  the  fingers  of  his  disengaged  hand — *  I'm  happy  to 
say  that,  for  the  credit  of  Eangatonga,  this  new  silver  claim  is  to 
be  worked  by  ourselves.  After  some  considerable  negotiation, 
Mr.  Adam  Jellicoe  has  bought  the  claim  back  again — for  we  all 
of  us  are  aware  it  was  his  once — for  1501.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have 
undertaken  to  form  a  company  in  the  usual  way,  and  most  of  the 
shares  have  been  subscribed  for  already,  but  a  few  remain  to  be 
taken  up.' 

Here  he  produced  a  list  of  signatures,  and  the  remaining 
shares  were  allotted  in  the  room,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
McDougall. 

'  It  is  evident  now  to  anyone,'  he  said,  '  that  the  foundations 
of  the  prosperity  of  Eangatonga  have  been  laid.  Things  have 
been  a  little  dull  here  lately,  and  I  venture  to  suggest — just  to 
suggest — that  the  new  claim  be  called  "  The  Silver  Lining." ' 

*  Hear,  hear ! '  from  the  circle  of  rough  brown-bearded  faces. 
Mr.  McDougall  paused  for  a  breath. 

'  I  say,  Bossie,'  shouted  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
company ;  but  the  dignified  broker  was  under  way  again. 

*  The  company  has   been  formed  in  the  usual  way — twenty 
thousand  shares  of  a  pound  each,  nil  paid  up,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  calls  will  be  large,  if  they  are  necessary.     You  see  ' — here  he 
became  impressive — '  the  original  proprietors  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  work,  and  the  reef  has  only  to  be  opened  up  and  treated 
in  a  suitable  manner.     There's  only  one  other  matter  I've  got  to 
mention.     That  is  that  the  original  proprietors  have  agreed  to 
take  five  thousand  shares  for  their  rights,  and  I  consider  the 
company  have  got  the  property  at  a  very  low  figure.' 

He  sat  down,  and  conversation  became  general. 

*  I  say,  Bossie,'  broke  in  the  younger  member  again,  '  did  the 
assayer  get  his  test  from  the  reef? ' 

*  Well,  no,'  replied  McDougall ;  *  it  was  considered  desirable, 
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in  view  of  the  negotiation?,  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  drive ;  but 
now  the  bargain  with  the  Chinaman  has  been  concluded  I  shall 
see  that  tests  are  at  once  taken  from  the  reef,  although  you  may 
say  the  tailings  are  just  as  good  for  the  purpose,  and  they^shovf  a 
return  of  2,000  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.' 

It  had  been  Adam's  notion  to  close  the  drive  from  the  China- 
man, quickly  effected  in  the  rainy  weather  by  a  few  strokes  with 
the  pick,  which  caused  a  heavy  fall  of  earth  at  the  entrance.  So 
the  meeting,  after  hearing  Adam's  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  experienced  in  coming  to  terms  with  that  Chinaman, 
dispersed  well  satisfied. 

All  the  next  day  the  town  was  in  a  fierce  state  of  excitement. 
The  shares  in  the  new  company  were  quoted  at  increasing  values 
every  hour,  and  as  there  was  no  disposition  to  sell  on  the  part  of 
the  fortunate  holders,  the  premium  soon  rose  to  ten  shillings  per 
share.  A  few  shares  were  transferred  at  that  price,  and  the  ex- 
citement redoubled.  Township  allotments  were  now  inquired  for, 
and  the  prices  for  a  foot  frontage  to  the  main  street  rose  enor- 
mously in  a  few  hours.  "Rangatonga  was  on  the  eve  of  an 
enormous  '  boom,'  and  the  knowing  ones  were  preparing  for  its 
arrival. 

The  only  individual  who  did  not  participate  in  the  glorious 
visions  of  prosperity  was  poor  John  Chinaman,  who,  strange  to  say, 
had  taken  the  steamer  and  departed.  It  may  have  been  that 
1501.  constitutes  an  enormous  fortune,  or  at  least  a  competency 
in  the  land  of  his  birth ;  or  it  may  have  been  that  he  was  dis- 
gusted at  making  such  a  poor  bargain,  and  felt  envious  ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  his  reasons,  he  shook  the  mud  of  Ranga- 
tonga from  his  feet,  and  left  for  pastures  new. 

Some  light,  however,  was  cast  on  his  motives  when,  after  a 
day's  work,  the  drive  was  reopened,  and  the  assayer  provided  with 
a  sample  of  the  reef  for  a  report.  This  report  set  forth  that  the 
reef  contained  a  trace  of  gold  and  no  silver,  and  its  publication 
crushed  all  the  visions  of  prosperity,  and  made  most  of  the  specu- 
lators feel  distinctly  ill.  Further  samples  and  reports  but  con- 
firmed the  first,  and,  in  place  of  a  vigorous  *  boom,'  Eangatonga 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  nothing  but  dismal  dejection  awaited  it  in 
the  immediate  future.  And  such  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  further 
examination  showed  the  heap  of  tailings  to  have  been  heavily 
*  salted,'  not,  as  would  have  been  usual,  with  gold  dust,  but  with 
—Oh,  John,  John !  what  thievish  tricks  these  abominable  yellow- 
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skinned  Celestials  are  capable  of! — it  was  salted  with  sulphide  of 
silver.  Where  he  got  the  sulphide  of  silver  was  never  ascertained, 
but  the  assayer,  who  has  great  scientific  knowledge,  suggested 
that  he  might  have  produced  it  from  the  coin  of  the  realm  by  the 
use  of  acids  and  other  ungodly  materials.  The  same  assayer  also 
calculated  that  two  pounds'  worth  of  silver  coin  would  have  been 
requisite  to  produce  the  amount  of  silver  found  on  the  top  of  the 
tailings  heap,  for  that  was  the  only  place  where  silver  was  ever 
found  in  the  Kangatonga  district. 

And  after  John  had  disappeared,  two  others  disappeared  also. 
Adam  and  his  partner  found  they  were  not  making  wage?,  while 
the  sneers  of  the  disappointed  population  were  very  pointed  and 
consequently  painful.  There  was  also  a  bill  for  1501.  coming  due 
in  a  month's  time,  given  by  Adam  in  consideration  of  money 
advanced  for  the  purchase  of  the  '  Silver  Lining  Claim.'  Alto- 
gether, '  matters  was  mixed,'  as  Adam  said,  so  he  and  his  partner 
withdrew  from  the  confusion. 

It  is  summer-time  now,  and  Eangatonga  sleeps  again  in  the 
yellow  sunshine,  and  sleeps  more  soundly  than  ever.  The  battery 
is  still  munching  down  quartz,  and  there  is  still  a  languid  busi- 
ness transacted  in  the  township.  Mine  host  still  stands  in  the 
bar-room  with  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets  and  his  white  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  if  you  call  there  and  *  shout '  for 
him,  you  may  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  the  deceitful 
Chinaman,  and  how  he  robbed  the  peaceful  inhabitants  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  future  Rangatonga. 
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THE  entertainer's  art,  trivial  as  it  may  appear,  is  really  the  quint- 
essence of  the  drama ;  for  in  its  most  orthodox  shape  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  dresses,  scenery,  and  what  is  called  facial  *  make-up.' 
These  things  the  performer  seems  to  supply  from  his  own  intel- 
lectual '  properties  ; '  or  rather,  when  his  powers  are  of  a  very  vivid 
kind,  he  leaves  the  impression  that  such  things  are  superfluous 
or  intrusive.  With  the  skilful  entertainer  before  us,  holding  us 
with  his  vivacious  eye,  making  his  mobile  features  express,  not 
imitate,  the  twists  and  oddities  of  character — playing  on  his 
voice  as  on  an  instrument,  we  are  beguiled  by  his  cunning,  and 
fancy  that  the  tapestries  of  life  and  character  are  being  unrolled 
before  us.  This  sort  of  show,  therefore,  has  always  enjoyed 
favour  ;  and  the  listeners,  being  in  direct  contact  with  their  host, 
naturally  feel  a  partiality  or  goodwill  for  the  amiable  being  who,  for 
some  two  long  hours  or  so,  devotes  himself  to  their  entertainment. 
This  favourite  pastime  has  taken  various  shapes,  being  moulded 
according  to  the  '  form  and  pressure  of  the  time.'  When  it  is  of 
the  first  class,  nothing  gives  more  genuine  pleasure — a  pleasure 
compounded  of  an  admiration  of  the  performer's  gifts  and  of  the 
diverting  quips  and  humours  which  he  displays. 

In  the  last  century  a  leading  portion  of  the  actor's  equipment 
was  mimicry — too  often  mimicry  of  his  brethren.  But  dog  should 
not  eat  dog.  Even  Grarrick  descended  to  this.  Foote,  a  licensed 
free  lance,  who  made  a  living  by  taking  off  public  personages  in 
his  comedies  and  entertainments,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  show- 
man of  the  age,  and,  from  his  great  powers  of  wit,  vivacity,  reck- 
lessness and  unscrupulousness,  maintained  his  hold  upon  his 
admirers  until  his  death.  Personality  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
attraction  known  to  the  stage.  In  our  time,  happily,  it  is  not 
tolerated  at  all,  though  many  will  recall  what  unbounded  enjoy- 
ment and  interest  was  excited  by  the  piece  which,  years  ago,  drew 
all  London  to  the  little  Court  Theatre,  *  The  Happy  Land,'  in 
which  three  members  of  the  Government  were  introduced.  But 
the  exhibition,  which  was  not  an  ill-natured  one,  was  speedily  *  put 
down.' 

In  1747  Foote  arranged  an  entertainment  at  the  little  Hay- 
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market  Theatre  called  '  The  Diversions  of  the  Morning,'  which 
had  extraordinary  success  ;  nearly  all  the  characters  were  rude 
portraits  of  personages  well  known  on  town.  The  public  rushed 
to  see,  but  as  he  also  performed  the  regular  drama  in  an  unlicensed 
theatre  the  authorities  interfered.  He  then  thought  of  a  rather 
colourable  device  to  elude  the  law :  '  Mr.  Foote  begs  the  favour 
of  his  friends  to  come  and  drink  a  dish  of  chocolate  with  him ; 
and  he  hopes  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  comedy  and  some 
joyous  spirits ;  he  will  endeavour  to  make  the  morning  as  divert- 
ing as  possible.  Tickets  for  this  entertainment  to  be  had  at  St. 
George's  Coffee  House,  Temple  Bar,  without  which  no  person  will 
be  admitted.  N.B. — Sir  Dilbery  Dibble  and  Lady  Froth  have 
absolutely  promised.'  It  was  found  impossible  to  suppress  this 
sort  of  performance,  and  Mr.  Foote's  *  show '  became  the  rage. 
His  plan  was  to  introduce  a  number  of  young  performers  whom  he 
affected  to  be  instructing  for  the  stage,  rehearsing  with  them,  and 
making  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  leading  writers,  politicians,  &c., 
of  the  day. 

Emboldened  by  success  he  presently  changed  the  season  of 
performance  to  the  night  time,  and  called  it  *  giving  Tea.'  Later 
he  held  an  '  Auction  of  pictures,'  another  framework,  in  which  he 
introduced  well-known  characters,  such  as  *  Orator '  Henley,  and 
the  magistrate  who  had  made  himself  active  in  *  putting  down ' 
his  show. 

Foote,  who  in  the  way  of  ridicule  spared  nobody,  seems  to 
have  been  himself  most  sensitive  and  thin-skinned  when  any 
liberties  were  taken  with  him.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  he  was 
to  suffer  acutely  from  an  obscure  parasite  whom  he  himself  had 
instructed  in  the  art — Tate  Wilkinson,  a  forward,  clever  lad,  one 
of  the  '  supers  '  at  Drury  Lane,  who  had  been  exhibited  by  him  on 
the  stage  as  '  a  pupil.'  This  youth  had  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  low  mimicry,  and  was  encouraged  by  his  employer  to  exhibit 
it.  One  night  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  after  giving  his  imitation 
of  Mrs.  Woffmgton,  he  was  greeted  with  so  much  applause  that 
he  was  on  the  instant  tempted  to  an  imprudent  step.  *  A  sudden 
thought,'  he  tells  us,  f  occurred.  I  felt  all  hardy,  all  alert,  all 
nerve,  and  immediately  advanced  six  steps  :  and  before  I  spoke  I 
received  the  full  testimony  of  true  imitation.  The  master,  as  he 
was  called,  sat  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time.  I  repeated  twelve 
or  fourteen  lines  of  the  very  Prologue  he  had  spoken  that  night, 
and,  before  Mr.  Foote,  presented  his  own  self,  his  manner,  hia 
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voice,  his  oddities,  and  so  exactly  hit  that  the  glee  and  pleasure 
it  gave  may  be  easily  conceived  to  see  and  hear  the  mimic 
mimicked.  The  suddenness  of  the  action  tripped  up  his  audacity 
so  much  that  he,  with  all  his  effrontery,  sat  foolish,  wishing  to 
appear  equally  pleased  with  the  audience,  but  knew  not  how  to 
play  that  difficult  part.'  A  graphic  picture.  The  jackal  became 
a  thorn  in  the  greater  mimic's  side.  He  early  appropriated  the 
entertainment,  and  travelled  over  the  kingdom,  *  giving  Tea  '  every- 
where, and  *  taking  off,'  in  his  vulgar  way,  his  late  master  and  the 
leading  actors. 

After  Foote,  who  has  been  absurdly  called  *  the  English  Aristo- 
phanes,' a  humorous  song-writer  named  George  Alexander 
Steevens  devised  a  very  original  species  of  entertainment.  When 
the  curtain  rose,  or  the  scene  was  '  drawn,'  the  audience  saw 
before  them  a  table  with  a  vast  number  of  heads  or  busts.  The 
entertainer  then  came  forward  and  delivered  what  was  called  a 
1  Lecture  on  Heads ; '  and,  taking  one  of  the  specimens  in  his 
hand,  would  illustrate  it  with  a  number  of  satirical  observations  on 
politicians,  authors,  &c.  Thus  he  would  begin,  *  Here  we  have 
the  head  of  a  divine,'  &c.  The  lecture  *  on  Heads '  obtained 
great  celebrity,  was  printed  in  a  volume,  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  was  thought  exquisitely  humorous;  though,  on 
reading  it  over  now,  it  seems  much  laboured,  rather  jejune,  and 
tedious. 

There  was  a  roystering  actor,  Lee  Lewes,  who  enjoys  a  sort  of 
fame  from  his  having  been  selected  by  Goldsmith  to  *  create '  the 
part  of  Young  Marlow,  a  jovial  being  and  a  teller  of  convivial  stories, 
which,  when  published  later  in  four  volumes,  read  ineptly  enough. 
The  dramatic  story  seemed  to  be  the  form  then  in  demand  for 
this  kind  of  entertainment,  in  which  various  characters  were  con- 
trasted, and  a  dialogue  kept  up,  the  whole  concluding  with  some 
boisterous  situation.  No  doubt  the  applause  of  the  supper  table 
suggested  the  sort  of  article  that  would  suit  a  larger  audience. 
One  of  Lee  Lewes's  most  effective  scenes  was  his  account  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Garrick  and  Lord  Orrery,  on  the  subject  of  Mossop 
the  actor.  Garrick's  vanity,  it  was  known,  was  so  sensitive  that 
it  could  be  played  on  artfully,  and  Lord  Orrery,  for  his  own  and 
his  lady's  amusement,  would  noisily  extol  the  actor's  voice  to  pro- 
voke Garrick's  dissent ;  after  which  the  nobleman  would  abruptly 
and  cordially  change  his  view,  and  abuse  Mossop  heartily.  Thus 
he  would  loudly  extol  Mossop's  voice,  and  when  Garrick  hesitated 
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or  doubted,  the  other  would  declare  that  *  he  roared  like  a  Lull.' 
'  We  always  called  him  Bull-Mossop? 

It  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  the  tribe  met  with  so  disastrous 
a  blow  as  this  *  son  of  Mourns.'  In  1788  he  set  off  for  India 
with  the  view  of  giving  his  entertainment  before  the  nabobs 
and  residents  in  general.  The  moment  he  arrived  he  was 
sent  for  by  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  to  the  Governor- General,  and 
courteously,  but  peremptorily,  told  that  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  give  any  entertainment  whatever  while  in  the  country,  and 
further  must  return  at  once  in  the  very  vessel  that  brought  him 
out.  It  seems  that  he  had  embarked  without  obtaining  the  leave 
of  the  Company  to  land  on  their  territory.  This  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  unhappy  mummer,  who  may  have  been  six  or  eight 
months  on  the  voyage.  He  addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  deplored  his  hard  fate  and  sent  him  a  handsome  sola- 
tium of  1,000  rupees,  which  was  accepted. 

Charles  Dibdin,  Incledon,  and  other  popular  singers  also  gave 

*  entertainments.'     Incledon,  for  a  time,  joined  his  talents  with 
those   of  Mathews,  and  the  pair  travelled  about  the  kingdom 
together.     But  the  most  successful  of  these  showmen  was  Ban- 
nister, one  of  Garrick's  *  school,'  as  it  was  called,  and  an  actor  of 
much  reputation.     One  morning  in  1807  he  rushed  in  to  George 
Colman,  carrying  a  huge  bundle  of  songs,  recitations,  humorous 
stories,  &c.,  which  he  wished  his  lively  friend  to  fashion  into  an 
t  entertainment.'     Colman  had  just  planned  a  week  of  delicious 
lethargy  and  idleness,  but  he  cheerfully  accepted  the  task,  and  in 
a  few  days  had  reduced  the  mass  of  inchoate  drolleries  into  form. 
It  had  become  (  Bannister's  Budget,'  which  the  actor  at  once  took 
into  the  country  with  extraordinary  success.     It  appears  to  have 
been  a  medley  of  detached  stories,  songs,  recitations,  and  '  odds 
and  ends'  of  all  kinds.      One  item,  for  instance,  was  entitled 

*  Two  Ways  of  Telling  a  Story ; '  the  survivor  of  a  shipwreck  was 
supposed  to  relate  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  in  the  most  dramatic 
way,  the  storm,  the  roaring  of  the  billows,  the  imminent  destruc- 
tion, rescue,  &c. ;  a  '  Jack  Tar '  then  gave  his  account,  but  in  a 
light,  careless,  unconcerned  fashion,  as  though  the  whole  were  a 
joke.     There  was  a  gruesome,  grotesque   tale   of  some   length 
called  'The  Superannuated  Sexton,'  with  such  characters  as  Doctors 
Doublechops  and  Lank  Jaws.     He  would  also  describe — to  great 
applause — his  first  introduction,  as  a  youth  aspiring  to  the  stage, 
to   Mr.   Garrick,     He   found   the   great  man  shaving,  his  chin 
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covered  with  soap-suds.  The  actor  bade  him  *  never  mind,'  but 
recite  a  speech  from  Hamlet,  say  '  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,' 
&c.  During  the  recitation  Garrick  is  described  as  stropping  or 
lathering,  or  '  taking  himself  by  the  nose,'  with  grotesque  effect. 
At  the  close  'he  turned  quick  on  me,  and  thrusting  his  half  shaved 
face  close  to  mine,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  ridicule,  "  Angels  and 
ministers  of  grace,  yaw — ivaiv — waw !  "  then  finished  his  opera- 
tion, and  putting  on  his  wig,  good-naturedly  said,  "  Come,  young 
gentleman,  eh  ?  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do,"  then  recited  the 
whole  speech  in  his  best  style.  Bannister  was  summoned  by  the 
King  to  give  his  show  at  Windsor,  and  a  number  of  the  nobility 
were  invited.  He  was  naturally  a  little  nervous,  when  the  good- 
humoured  Princess  Sophia  said,  to  reassure  him,  'You  are 
frightened :  I  declare,  if  you  don't  do  it  well,  I  shall  hiss  you,  Mr. 
Bannister ! ' 

Our  modern  peripatetics  who  have  their  shrewd  '  agents  in 
advance  '  to  prepare  the  ground  and  secure  *  dates,'  would  smile 
at  the  careless,  unbusinesslike  ways  of  these  early  pioneers. 
Bartley,  a  fellow- actor,  used  to  relate  how,  when  attending  one  of 
Bannister's  performances  at  the  Rooms  in  Edinburgh,  he  was 
requested,  on  coming  out,  by  his  friend  to  take  up  the  money 
from  the  door-keepers.  He  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
whole  sum  only  came  to  90£.  '  Pooh  ! '  said  the  easy-going  Ban- 
nister, *  if  I  am  pleased  why  not  you  ? '  They  met  some  men  on 
the  staircase  who,  it  seems,  were  stationed  at  the  other  entrances, 
and  had  601.  more  to  give  them.  Bannister  declared  that  but  for 
his  friend  he  would  have  gone  away  without  it.  The  results  of 
'  the  Budget '  were  indeed  so  satisfactory,  that  though  Colman 
declined  remuneration  the  actor  insisted  on  releasing  him  from  a 
bond  for  7001.  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  neither  party  would  have  gained  or  lost  by  the  transac- 
tion, as  the  impecunious  Colman,  who  spent  the  chief  portion  of 
his  days  within  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  repaying  it,  or  any  other  obligation. 

Mathews  the  Elder  was  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  accom- 
plished men  that  have  adorned  the  stage.  He  had  a  boundless 
store  of  devices,  his  talents  for  comedy  and  mimicry  contributing 
much  to  the  gaiety  of  his  generation.  In  fact,  his  stores  of 
*  harmless  pleasure '  were  of  a  marvellous  kind.  He  was  a  most 
delightful  companion — vivacious,  'incompressible,'  like  Foote — 
an  affectionate  father  [and  husband,  while  his  letters  are  truly 
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admirable  for  their  liveliness,  genuineness,  and  graphic  style. 
His  power  of  ventriloquism,  and  of  disguising  his  features  and 
figure — not  by  mechanical  art,  but  by  sheer  mental  effort — were 
extraordinary  and  unusual ;  witness  that  *  Mr.  Pennyman '  who 
was  perpetually  found  behind  the  scenes,  plaguing  everybody, 
though  his  doorkeepers  were  on  the  watch  not  to  admit  him.  At 
table  friends  would  find  themselves  annoyed  by  a  quarrelsome 
stranger,  who  would  appear  and  disappear  in  a  marvellous  and  all 
but  supernatural  way.  It  was  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
utilised  these  gifts  for  the  public  diversion  and  his  own  profit. 
After  some  slight  experiments,  in  the  year  1808  he  determined 
to  make  the  venture,  employing  James  Smith,  one  of  the  authors 
of  'The  Eejected  Addresses,'  to  furnish  him  with  an  entertainment. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  supplied  by  the  same  '  eminent 
hand,'  who  was  assisted  by  Poole,  the  author  of  '  Paul  Pry.'  The 
form  was  usually  the  same — a  journey  in  a  mail  coach  or  in  a 
diligence — literally  a  'vehicle 'for  introducing  the  varied  humours 
of  the  performer — with  many  grotesque  or  eccentric  passages. 
*  The  Mail  Coach '  was  long  popular,  the  whole  incidents  of  such 
a  journey  being  humorously  described. 

An  adroit  manager — one  of  the  Arnold  managerial  family 
which  still  holds  the  Lyceum — had  suggested  to  him  this  mode  of 
utilising  his  talents,  and  now  induced  him  to  mortgage  his  services 
to  him  for  a  term  of  years.  The  thoughtless  player,  dazzled  by  the 
prospect  of  a  fixed  income,  signed  and  sealed  with  a  light  heart, 
and  in  due  course  made  his  appearance  at  a  London  theatre.  His 
success  was  extraordinary ;  nothing  so  novel,  so  exhilarating,  had 
been  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  bill  set  forth  *  he  will  exhibit  an 
entire  new  entertainment,  consisting  of  songs,  recitations,  imita- 
tions, ventriloquism,  entitled  "  The  Mail  Coach,  or  Kambles  in 
Yorkshire."  Part  I.  Recitations,  introductory  address;  general 
improvement  in  the  conveyance  of  live  lumber  as  exemplified  in 
the  progress  of  the  Heavy  Coach,  light  coach,  and  mail ;  whimsical 
description  of  an  expedition  to  Brentford.  Song,  "  Mail  Coach." 
Recitation :  description  of  the  Passengers ;  Lisping  Lady ; 
Frenchman.  Song,  "Twenty-four  Lord  Mayors'  Shows."  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nicky  Numskull ;  cross-examination  of  a  Pig.  Song,  "  The 
Assizes." ' 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  programme  that  the  shape  of  these 
entertainments  has  been  somewhat  con  served  to  our  day — alterna- 
tions of  song  and  speech,  more  or  less  formal,  Matjiews  always 
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stood  behind  a  little  table,  on  which  were  two  shaded  candles, 
whilst  an  accompanyist  sat  at  a  piano.  He  relied  almost  entirely 
on  his  facial  expression  to  produce  changes,  though  he  would 
sometimes  hurriedly  wrap  a  handkerchief  round  his  head  to  simu- 
late an  old  lady.  Later,  however,  he  introduced  dresses,  and 
became  what  is  called  '  a  quick-change  artist ' — a  descent  into  a 
lower  walk  of  business.  What  astonished  his  audience  was  the 
elegance,  airiness,  and  buoyancy  of  the  whole  performance — the 
variety  of  talents  displayed.  They  would  hear  a  conversation 
between  five  different  persons — a  valet  talking  with  a  child,  a 
butler,  the  housekeeper,  &c.  The  success  was  immense,  the 
crowds  enormous.  But  presently  the  much-followed  performer 
discovered  that  he  had  sold  himself  at  a  deplorably  low  price. 
The  bond  which  he  had  so  recklessly  signed  was  full  of  penalties 
and  forfeitures  ;  he  had  placed  himself,  with  all  his  talents, 
faculties,  and  powers,  at  the  disposal  of  a  master.  This,  however, 
he  had  done  '  with  his  eyes  open  ; '  it  was  a  speculative  transac- 
tion, and,  had  there  been  failure,  the  manager  would  have  been 
bound.  He  was  not,  however,  pitiless,  and  consented  to  a  liberal 
revision  of  the  arrangement.  There  are  a  few  rare  veteran 
playgoers — notably  the  amiable  genial  Mr.  Fladgate,  the  father 
of  the  Garrick  Club — who  can  recall  Mathews  and  his  pleasant 
exhibitions.  It  is  curious  to  think  that  we  have  among  us  still 
one  who  has  seen  and  talked  with  Kemble  and  Siddons  and  also 
with  Irving. 

After  Mathews  a  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  style  of 
these  entertainments.  During  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  they 
have  reverted  to  the  old  form.  They  exhibited  more  finesse  and 
delicacy,  more  refinement  of  character,  and  are,  indeed,  addressed 
to  a  superior  description  of  audiences.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  old  farce,  which  seems  to  have  alto- 
gether '  gone  out.'  Much  more  was  required  from  the  imper- 
sonator, who  found  dramatic  aid  in  his  piano,  at  which  he  sat 
and  over  which  his  fingers  strayed,  and  from  which  he  only  occa- 
sionally rose.  It  became  for  him  a  second,  even  more  eloquent, 
voice. 

Perhaps  the  first  of  these  reformers  was  the  inimitable  John 
Parry,  who  was  a  comic  song  writer  rather  than  an  entertainer, 
and  he  seems  to  have  adopted  this  mode  of  exhibition  with  a  view 
of  introducing  his  songs  to  notice.  These  were  sung  in  private 
circles  by  amateur  humorists  and  had  a.  large  sale.  A  good 
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specimen  of  his  style  was  the  well-known  *  Wanted,  a 
Governess  ' : — 

Wanted,  a  governess,  fitted  to  fill 

The  post  of  tuition  with  competent  skill, 

In  a  gentleman's  family,  highly  genteel, 

Where  'tis  hoped  that  the  lady  will  try  to  conceal 

Any  fanciful  airs  or  fears  she  may  feel 

In  this  gentleman's  family,  highly  genteel. 

Each  verse  wound  up  with  an  accompanying  '  crash '  on  the  piano 
to  the  words  *  Wanted,  a  governess ! '  This  was  then  thought 
exquisitely  frolicsome  ! 

Another  of  these  exhibiting  song-writers  and  singers  still  lives 
— the  author  of  '  The  Ship  on  Fire  '  and  '  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,'  and 
who,  some  forty  years  ago,  was  admired  and  talked  of,  and  in  the 
provinces  particularly  drew  large  houses.  This  was  Henry 
Eussell.  His  songs,  however,  were  the  piece  de  resistance,  and 
people  came  to  hear  the  songs  and  join  in  the  choruses.  They 
were  linked  together  by  a  mildly  humorous  commentary,  chiefly 
personal  or  anecdotal,  as  when,  after  giving  vent  in  his  richly 
mellifluous  and  deliberate  tones  to  the  once  popular  lines, 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree," 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  ; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me  ! 

And  I'll  protect  it  now ! 

he  would  proceed  to  relate  *  a  little  anecdote ' — how,  at  some 
house,  a  gentleman,  standing  up  among  the  audience,  earnestly 
asked  him, '  Mr.  Eussell !  Mr.  Kussell !  Was  the  tree  spared  ? ' 

Albert  Smith's  <  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  '  was  for  some  years  a 
standing  attraction  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  but  this  was  somewhat 
panoramic.  The  agreeable  Albert  told  the  story  in  a  lively  fashion, 
and,  according  to  his  mood,  would  vary  it  with  extemporised 
humorous  passages.  Sometimes,  recognising  a  friend  in  the 
audience,  he  would  allude  to  him  by  name,  fathering  on  him  some 
jest  or  speech — to  the  embarrassment  of  the  individual.  During 
the  succeeding  period  there  was  a  more  debased  form  of  the 
entertainment,  the  performers  beginning  to  rely  upon  dresses, 
*  quick  changes,'  and  the  like,  conspicuous  professors  being 
Woodin  and  a  diverting,  versatile  being  named  Valentine  Vox,  and 
Duval.  It  was  natural  that  the  form  should  take  a  fresh  develop- 
ment, and  we  presently  find  two  performers  giving  their  attrac- 
tions in  a  sort  of  dialogue.  From  this  to  a  slight  ,'play  was  but  a 
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natural  advance,  and  for  a  long  period — down,  indeed,  to  the 
present  moment — the  German-Reeds  have  contributed  to  increase 
the  general  gaiety  of  the  nation.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  and  Mr.  Corney  Grain  learned  the  measure  of  their  powers 
in  the  old  school  of  *  delineation,'  though  the  former  speedily 
passed  on  to  the  stage,  thus  reversing  the  practice  of  their  pre- 
decessor?, who  passed  from  the  stage  to  the  platform.  This 
modern  school  was  to  be  further  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
Mr.  George  Grossmith,  who,  after  quitting  the  platform,  became 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Savoy,  which  he  has  again  recently  for- 
saken to  return  to  the  platform.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too 
much  of  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  these  performers.  Their 
sketches  of  society,  of  its  follies  and  weaknesses,  offer  a  power 
of  intellectual  analysis  and  observation  that  are  remarkable.  An 
anchorite's  muscles  would  relax.  They  also  possess  an  amazing 
fertility  in  their  performance  on  the  piano,  which,  in  an  unformal 
and  unartificial  way,  is  made  to  illustrate  all  they  say. 

Mention  also  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison's  original 
device  of  accompanying  the  serious  recitation  by  elaborate  illus- 
trations on  his  piano,  much  as  speeches  are  set  off  on  the  stage 
by  melodramatic  music.  This  is  a  pleasing  form  of  entertainment 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  the  patent. 

Such  is  the  genesis  and  development  of  this  peculiar  form  of 
the  drama,  and  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  deeply  seated  in 
the  affections  of  British  audiences. 
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AKIN. 

GREAT  thoughts  of  mighty  minds  that  crowned  run 
The  applauding  ages'  circle,  and  that  blaze 
In  the  long  glow  of  immemorial  praise, 

Oft  leave  the  heart,  when  custom's  tribute's  done, 

Cold  as  high  snows  unvisited  by  sun  ; 

While  some  small  singer's  half-forgotten  lays 
Unknown,  unhonoured  all  his  obscure  days, 

Voicing  our  secret  souls,  have  entrance  won. 

So  to  the  dweller  of  the  plains  appear 
Majestic  mountain  shapes  that  awful  rear 

Strange  far-off  splendours  that  his  gaze  oppress ; 
Dearer  the  dim  low  reaches  of  a  land 
By  sluggish  streams  and  shivering  poplars  spanned — 

The  charm  of  a  familiar  homeliness ! 
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Devizes,  November  16. — If  one  don't  get  briefs,  one  may  as 
well  make  notes  of  what  goes  on.  A  poacher  blinks  and  twitches 
in  the  dock — a  respectable,  bicycle-riding  sort  of  young  man,  not 
the  least  like  the  typical  figure ;  while  the  witness  keeper,  in 
velveteens  and  bright  brass  buttons,  shows  us  the  stones  they 
threw  at  him  (the  kind  of  rock  fragments  one  sees  in  pictures  of 
St.  Stephen's  martyrdom),  and  the  220  yards  of  rabbit  netting 
he  and  the  watcher  captured.  It  was  two  in  the  morning  when 
they  lay  in  a  ditch,  watching  up  on  Longlands,  and  heard  the 
rabbits  cry — lay  close  and  breathless  till  the  prisoner  (himself 
the  fourth,  as  the  Greek  grammar  has  it)  actually  came  and 
looked  at  'em  lying  there ;  when  they  rose  and  grappled  him, 
and  the  three  others  ran  away ;  whereupon  the  hapless  struggling 
Jones  yells  *  Come  back ! — there's  only  two  on  'em  ! — you're  nice 
sort  of  mates  !  come  back  ! '  To  which  touching  appeal  the  nice 
sort  of  mates  reply  by  coming  back  and  breaking  out  into  such  a 
shower  of  stones  and  battery  of  sticks  and  firing  of  guns  that  the 
keeper  falls  back  (watcher  being  entangled  in  the  rabbit-netting), 
and  prisoner  gets  away.  But  not  before,  having  him  by  the 
collar,  the  keeper  peers  into  his  face  and  cries,  '  I  know  thee ! ' 
Bat  why,  if  he  knew  him,  didn't  he  cry  *  I  know  thee,  Jones '  ? 
Point  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  that.  Also  the  fact  that 
Jones's  respectable  father  and  most  respectable  mother,  and  highly 
reputable  brother,  all  swear  he  was  in  bed  all  that  night,  spoke 
even  drowsily  in  the  small  hours  to  ask  the  time,  had  clean  boots 
and  trousers  to  show  in  the  morning ;  could  not,  moreover,  have 
got  out  without  being  heard,  owing  to  a  particularly  heavy  and 
creaking  door.  So  the  jury  acquit  him,  and  Jones  blinks  and 
twitches  himself  out  of  the  dock,  quite  indifferent,  though  his 
respectable  relatives  push  and  paw  him  about  in  their  joy  and 
satisfaction.  A  very  proper  verdict,  all  things  considered;  not 
that  I  have  ever  much  faith  in  an  alibi.  Nor  have  prisoners 
generally,  nowadays,  in  their  saving  qualities ;  for  it  is  noticeable 
all  over  the  country — the  criminal  country — that  the  alibi  has 
fullen  almost  entirely  into  disrepute ;  is  not  pleaded  half  so 
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readily,  as  a  matter  of  course.     Tout  passe,  ioui  casse,  tout  lasse. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  defences,  as  in  other  things. 

Dorchester,  November  18. — The  trivialities  of  circuit,  the  mere 
hors-d'oeuvre  of  crime.  Boys  who  have  been  firing  furze  and 
are  mercifully  condemned  to  be  whipped,  one  of  them  screwing 
up  his  face  to  tears  and  burying  it  in  a  large  red  handkerchief, 
the  other  regarding  him  contemptuously,  with  a  sort  of  a  '  Oh,  I 
say  !  here's  Tommy  White  blubbing  ! '  look,  and  then  inarching 
away  sturdily  to  the  cells  below,  followed  by  the  weeper,  whose 
shoulders  shake.  Their  place  is  taken  by  two  young  men  from  a 
farm,  who  have  been  stealing  and  dealing  in  a  gun,  and  who  lean 
over  the  dock  and  look  down  on  counsel  and  solicitors  just  as 
though  they  were  leaning  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  at  sea.  One 
is  vacant,  with  an  ill-shaped  head  and  an  open  mouth  :  he  takes 
no  apparent  interest  in  the  proceedings,  is  undefended,  asks  no 
questions  of  the  witnesses,  says  nothing  to  the  jury,  and  gets  off; 
while  the  other,  a  sunburnt  and  impudent  buck,  with  huge  dirty 
hands  on  which  glints  a  silver  ring,  is  defended  at  length,  and 
gets  three  months.  He  occasionally  glances  up  and  smiles  at  the 
corner  of  the  gallery  where  are  three  young  women,  huddled 
together,  watching  and  whispering — one  of  whom  on  hearing  the 
sentence  gives  a  very  audible  sigh  and  click  with  her  tongue,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  No  Sunday  afternoon  walk  with  him  for  the 
next  three  months.'  I  dare  say  she'll  be  at  the  prison  gate  the 
day  he  gets  out — with  an  umbrella  if  it's  wet. 

Not  by  any  means  a  Bloody  Assize  this,  as  it  was  in  September 
1685,  when  Jeffreys  sat  here,  and,  by  way  of  terrible  suggestion, 
had  the  court  hung  with  scarlet.  There  were  392  of  Mon mouth's 
men  for  trial  then,  of  whom  109  were  hanged  ;  some  of  them  at 
their  own  homes,  for  a  more  searching  and  immediate  terror.  On 
the  earthen  walls  of  Wareham  there's  a  mound  still  called  the 
Bloody  Dyke,  where  numbers  of  them  were  executed,  and  where 
to  this  day  the  children  say  no  daisies  will  grow.  Many  a  time 
have  I  stood  there  in  spring  and  heard  the  cuckoo  call  from  the 
Priory  coppice,  and  from  the  road  below  the  strident  voice  of  the 
auctioneer  for  the  Easter  cattle  fair. 

In  Dorchester,  behind  the  court,  down  by  the  water's  edge, 
still  stands  the  hangman's  cottage.  I  saw  it  this  morning,  with 
its  thatched  roof  and  odd  staircase  outside,  up  which  he  climbed 
to  sleep.  In  those  days,  when  there  was  so  much  for  him  to  do, 
almost  every  assize  town  had  its  local  practitioner.  The  hour  ot 
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execution  in  Dorchester  was  one  o'clock,  by  which  time  the 
London  coach  had  come  in,  to  give  the  culprit  every  chance  of  a 
reprieve.  To  the  prisoner,  dead  and  cold  in  his  coffin,  came 
the  afflicted  to  touch  his  neck,  for  the  King's  evil  and  other 
maladies  of  the  kind ;  the  shock  gave  the  blood  a  turn,  as  it  was 
called,  expelled  the  humours,  and  renewed  the  system.  There  is 
a  very  aged  woman  living  in  the  town  now  who  went  through  the 
ordeal,  and  such  was  the  shock  to  her  as  a  child  that  she  was 
speedily  and  notably  healed. 

4  On  the  use  of  shock  in  the  cure  of  disease ' — ex.  yr.,  a  sudden 
fright  for  hiccoughs. 

Wells,  November  22. — The  autumn  sun  gleams  right  across  the 
court  jn  broken  yellow  squares  and  patches ;  but  the  ruined  man 
in  the  dock  stands  there,  sunless.  His  mouth  has  fallen  in,  there 
is  no  light  behind  his  spectacles  ;  his  bald,  cupola  forehead,  indeed, 
is  brighter  than  his  eye.  He  looks  as  plainly  ruined  for  a  man, 
as  a  house  looks  ruined  when  its  windows  are  broken  and  boarded, 
its  front  seamed  and  cracked,  its  roof  all  ragged  and  showing 
the  rafters.  And  there  stands  his  old  father  down  in  the  court 
below  him,  bending  to  catch  the  judge's  sentence,  his  hand  over 
his  ear ;  a  white-faced  old  man,  like  a  bad  bust  of  Vespasian,  with 
a  blank  glazed  eye,  and  the  chords  of  his  throat  straining  out  of 
his  coarse  red  muffler.  Sometimes  he  turns  to  look  without 
emotion  (with  that  want  of  interest  and  curiosity  so  characteristic 
of  the  very  old  and  the  very  young)  at  the  prisoner,  who,  as  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  makes  his  statement  to  the  judge,  now 
throws  back  the  capes  of  his  coat  dramatically  and  folds  his  arms, 
and  now  fidgets  with  the  yellow  rails  of  the  dock  with  a  hand  that 
is  as  plainly  bad  as  his  face.  He  has  already  pleaded  guilty  in 
that  false  first-lesson  kind  of  voice  so  many  of  the  clergy  assume 
(adopted  by  actors  when  playing  the  part)  ;  for  he  is  veritably  a 
clergyman  and  a  man  of  some  position,  but  of  the  vestry-sneak 
type  who  may  one  day  carry  off  his  landlady's  mantelpiece  orna- 
ments in  a  shiny  black  bag.  Verily,  he  has  used  the  black  bag 
to  some  purpose  in  Bath,  seeing  that  the  prosecution  tells  us  he 
has  had  35,000?.  of  the  people's  money  there ;  and  only  1,2001. 
of  it  left,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  doctors  and  widows  and 
retired  officers  and  officials,  and  poor  saving  schoolmistress,  from 
whom  it  has  all  been  cajoled.  Four  years'  penal  servitude,  and 
he  bows  and  bends  himself  away  like  a  beaten  hound.  And  out 
of  court  shuffles,  still  quite  emotionless,  the  old  father  in  a  long 
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drab  ulster,  and  the  few  hairs  standing  straight  above  his  curious 
round  head  with  its  flat  top. 

After  so  great  and  yet  so  paltry  a  scoundrel,  a  poor  trembling 
maid,  who  has  forged  her  master's  cheque  and  who  keeps  on  bleat- 
ing *  I  am  very  sorry,'  seems  very  small  game,  and  the  court 
quickly  empties  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  sightseers.  Evi- 
dence is  given  as  to  her  previous  good  character  and  most  respect- 
able parents,  and  she  gets  only  one  day's  imprisonment ;  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  very  honest-looking  fellow  who  has  broken  and 
burglariously  entered.  But  here  so  sweet  and  searching  a  gust  of 
tobacco  breaks  in  through  the  swing  door,  that,  as  the  court  grows 
hot  with  gas  and  the  night  falls,  I  yield  to  the  temptation  and  go 
home  to  smoke. 

Tuesday. — In  the  city  there  is  a  dense  mist  and  the  pavements 
are  wet.  But  climb  a  mile  up  the  Mendips  from  our  lodgings — 
nay,  half  a  mile — and,  children  of  the  mist,  we  emerge  into  the 
most  generous  sunshine.  Here  on  the  hills  the  morning  is  all 
blue  and  gold,  while  below  us  the  cathedral  towers  peer  through 
the  mist-flood  ;  and,  within  a  few  miles,  the  faint  peak  of  Grlaston- 
bury  stands  out  like  Ararat.  And  further  still,  as  the  higher  we 
climb,  we  can  descry  the  pale  desolating  patches  of  the  Somerset- 
shire waters  that  have  been  out  since  September.  Would  that  we 
could  stay  all  day  in  this  vivid  air,  beneath  this  gigantic  sunshine  : 
for  you  can  discern  no  sun,  the  whole  sky  seems  sunshine  ;  but  in 
the  mist  below  there  is  crime  to  be  judged,  and  above  all  to-day  a 
murderer. 

In  the  court  the  gas  is  lit  and  glints  on  the  yellow  woodwork ; 
the  windows  with  their  white  squares  look  purple-black  against 
the  white  walls  ;  the  wooden  galleries  are  fall.  There  in  the  dock 
sits  the  prisoner,  charged  with  killing  his  wife  by  drowning ;  the 
head  and  face  of  a  good  workman,  though  by  all  accounts  a  bad 
husband.  He  sits  quite  calmly,  like  a  schoolboy  on  a  bench, 
watching  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  address  the  jury  in  reply. 
Outside,  I  can  hear  the  confused  hum  of  voices  from  the  crowd  in 
front  of  the  court.  And  the  jury  in  their  different  attitudes  of 
attention  (I  note  there  is  nearly  always  a  juryman  who  wears 
gloves)  hang  over  the  front  and  sides  of  their  box,  facing  the  suit 
of  clothes  lying  limp  in  the  witness-box,  in  which  it  is  alleged 
the  crime  was  committed.  Dripping  wet  his  father  was  when  he 
met  him  in  Avon  Street,  so  says  the  little  son  called  to  give 
evidence  :  a  child  of  nine  or  ten,  for  whom  the  streets  at  eleven 
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at  night  were  happier  even  than  his  home.  He  ran  back  after  his 
•wretched  father,  and,  looking  through  the  blind,  saw  him  stripping 
off  the  wet  clothes.  Father,  dry  and  restless,  goes  up  to  the 
Black  Horse  and  drinks,  bids  a  friend  good  night  there,  says  he 
will  walk  about  for  an  hour — the  night,  warm  and  scented  Septem- 
ber— meets  the  police  marching  with  their  sodden  burden.  *  For 
God's  sake,  governor,'  says  he,  *  who  have  you  got  there  ? ' 
Whereupon  the  stolid  policeman  :  *  From  what  they  say,  it's  your 
wife.' 

A  story  of  squalor  and  drink  and  misery,  though  with  its  better 
side,  as  most  of  the  stories  have ;  for  the  man  seems  to  have  been 
an  excellent  workman,  sober  at  his  work,  industrious,  punctual.  But 
I  see  quite  clearly  nowadays,  as  life  grows  for  all  of  us  more  com- 
plicated and  involved,  how  in  some  of  our  relations  with  our  fellows 
we  may  be  honourable  and  just,  in  others  detestable,  infernal  even. 
A  man  may  be  an  excellent  member  of  Parliament,  an  indefatigable 
member  of  committee,  but  in  more  private  relations  a  criminal. 
Let  him  see,  if  he  must  err,  that  he  err  not  on  that  side  on  which 
lies  the  more  public  punishment  and  disgrace — that  is,  if  in  his 
erring  he  be  given  to  calculation. 

For  this  unhappy  man  there  is  no  other  punishment  than 
death ;  he  stands  up  and  takes  his  sentence  like  the  schoolboy 
condemned  to  write  out  a  book  of  the  Iliad  for  cutting  his  name 
on  a  desk.  And  he  dies,  I  hear,  with  repentance  and  with  fortitude. 
Death  for  murder,  with  all  the  ignominy  of  the  scaffold  and 
the  rope,  is,  after  all  (if  punishment  is  to  be  deterrent),  the  only 
expiation ;  of  that,  as  the  murderer's  skull  is  at  present  shaped  in 
this  country,  I  don't  believe  there  to  be  a  reasonable  doubt.  I 
have  been  told  by  a  former  chaplain  of  Newgate,  in  the  old  days 
when  executions  were  public,  that  of  all  the  murderers  he  shrived 
there  was  not  one  who  had  not  seen  a  man  hanged :  so  much  for 
the  preventive  power.  True  enough,  it  had  not  deterred  them, 
but  what  of  the  many  thousands  who  had  not  reached  the  chaplain, 
and  who  were,  no  doubt,  checked  in  time  by  so  terrible  a  spectacle  ? 
It  is  the  certainty  of  detection  and  punishment  that  prevents 
crime  among  the  classes  inclined  thereto,  and  very  little  else  ;  and 
if  it  only  were  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty  that  that  day  week 
after  killing  his  man  the  killer  himself  would  be  strung  up  (as  a 
matter  of  divine  and  not  human  law),  there  would  be  very  many 
fewer  murders.  But  the  chance  of  life  goes  for  something,  and 
would  go  for  still  more  if  the  punishment  were  only  penal  servitude. 

14—2 
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For  a  humorous  and  yet  faithful  description  of  an  execution, 
commend  me  to  the  gentleman  whose  father  had  so  suffered : 
'  Father  fell  off  a  scaffold,'  he  explained,  *  outside  Newgate,  talking 
to  a  clergyman.' 

Bodmin,  Friday,  November  27. — *  You  say  the  prisoner  is  not 
guilty,  and  that  is  the  verdict  of  you  all.'  They  do ;  so  the 
prisoner  jerks  her  baby  up  and  down,  and  flounces,  injured 
innocent,  out  of  the  dock,  The  baby,  with  its  red  woollen  cover- 
ing and  pitiful  white  face,  has  cried  most  of  the  time  and  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  natural  nourishment.  The  mother  is 
charged  with  having  caused  her  stepdaughter's  death  by  striking 
her  on  the  head  with  a  bellows,  for  not  being  quick  enough  with 
a  pail ;  neighbour  saw  it  and  cried  '  You  ought  to  feel  shame  ! ' 
But,  after  all,  there  seems  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  it,  whether 
the  child  hadn't  hurt  her  head  by  falling  off  a  chair,  and  the  little 
touch  of  the  baby  plays  its  part  (hard  to  send  the  baby  to  prison, 
and  yet,  how  separate  them  ?),  and  the  mother,  apparently  a  true 
noverca,  is  acquitted.  Besides  her  we  have  a  raffish  architect's 
clerk,  a  kind  of  broken-down  Champagne  Charley,  who's  been 
dealing  in  false  cheques  at  seaside  Cornish  hotels ;  says  he's  tired 
of  the  shifty  life  of  subterfuge  and  pleads  guilty  ;  gets  six  months. 
What  a  relief  it  must  be  to  tell  the  truth  for  once,  and  to  know 
that  for  the  next  six  months,  at  any  rate,  it  won't  be  necessary  to 
lie  and  forge  !  Next  him  stands  a  sailor  with  one  eye,  the  other 
lost  in  a  scuffiu  on  Falmouth  quay  I  should  imagine,  who  stole 
his  mother's  boat ;  and  next  him,  a  woman  in  a  disreputable 
mackintosh  who  breaks  out  into  little  false  and  unsteady  smiles, 
and  who's  been  throwing  vitriol  over  her  long-suffering  husband. 
She  gets  three  years ;  but  they  acquit  the  one-eyed  sailor,  who 
has  a  lively  colloquy  with  his  mother  over  the  ownership  of  the 
boat ;  makes  the  poor  old  dame  cry,  even,  into  the  fringe  of  a  large 
check  shawl. 

And  now  a  couple  of  '  dramatics,'  as  one  witness  calls  them : 
the  elder  being  a  reciter  and  entertainer,  the  younger  a  player  on 
the  piano  ;  both  deceivers  of  landladies  and  obtainers  of  food  and 
lodging  under  false  pretences.  I  fear  there  are  many  of  these 
rogues  and  vagabonds  preying  on  widows  about  the  country; 
*  lakers '  from  whom  not  even  the  hedge  linen  is  safe  ;  provincial 
music-hall  artistes  who  feast  on  the  widow's  tea  and  cake  and  eggs, 
talk  largely  of  remittances  and  savings-bank  accounts,  and  then 
4 off  it' when  there's  nothing  more  to  be  got.  They  mean  in  a 
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sort  of  way  to  be  honest,  obscurely  nourishing  their  consciences ; 
that  is,  they'll  be  ready  to  pay  if  they  make  anything  after  giving 
their  entertainment  in  the  back  room  of  the  Plough ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  know  perfectly  well  that,  at  the  best  when 
they've  entertained  themselves,  there's  very  little  likely  to  be  over 
for  widows.  Pitiful  types !  The  elder,  viciously  thin,  his  scanty 
hair  trained  across  an  irregular  skull,  his  little  eyes  shifty,  his  voice 
the  obvious  false  tones  of  the  fifth-rate  entertainer.  The  younger, 
a  mere  boy,  has  clearly  been  seduced  from  being  a  lawyer's  clerk 
by  the  delights  of  an  artist's  life — the  vie  de  boheme  of  October 
and  November,  when  ways  are  miry  and  entertainments  few ;  his 
face  is  long  and  his  hair  is  long,  and  he  seems  amused  at  being  in 
court,  as  though  it  were  part  of  the  education  of  an  artist  to  find 
himself  in  the  pale  light  of  an  assize  court,  facing  '  the  red  judge.' 
Perhaps  he'll  make  an  entertainment  out  of  it  and  take  us  all  off 
on  the  piano  in  revenge,  Both  prisoners  are  acquitted,  seeing 
that  their  pretences  came  after  the  procuring  of  board  and 
lodging ;  indeed,  the  elder  cross-examines  the  witnesses  to  that 
effect  with  a  legal  astuteness  that  seems  to  show  he  very  well 
understands  the  weak  points  in  the  prosecution,  and  has  done  it 
before  ;  so  out  they  stalk  in  their  terribly  thin  summer  clothes  of 
shiny  light-blue  serge,  carrying  their  hats,  without  linings,  elbow- 
high  like  jeunes  premiers,  and  go  Grod  knows  where. 

Saturday. — A  moorland  drama,  the  sea  and  the  cliffs  for  back- 
ground; while  across  the  sombre  picture,  past  the  long  stone 
farmhouse,  goes  the  lonely  road  that  crawls  down  to  Penzance. 
And  here  a  very  wet,  a  most  Cornish  day,  and  in  the  narrow  dock 
the  dark  young  schoolmaster,  with  the  drawn  white  cheeks  growing 
whiter  and  more  drawn  as  the  dreary  dusk  that  has  been  falling 
ever  since  early  morning  falls  and  fades  into  gas.  Agony  and  a 
terrible  apprehension  in  that  man's  face,  if  ever  I  saw  it. 

Crime  charged  to  the  young  schoolmaster :  the  basest  violation 
of  hospitality  alleged  to  his  account,  committed  at  the  long  stone 
farmhouse  where  he  lodged  so  long  ;  where,  upstairs,  he  kept  his 
bright  steel  bicycle,  and  brought  it  down  himself  '  for  fear  of  the 
pigs.'  As  the  case  goes  on,  one  sees  all  the  life  in  the  farmhouse 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  upright,  bold  young  man,  to 
whom  the  schoolmaster  had  been  '  most  like  a  brother ' ;  the  deaf 
grandmother  with  whom  they  don't  know  what  to  do  when  she 
hears  what  has  happened,  of  such  breaking  power  is  her  grief; 
the  busy  sister  wrapped  in  a  knitted  shawl  and  occasionally 
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frightened  into  shy  silence,  if  only  at  finding  herself  in  court ;  the 
poor  crimson  and  purple  victim  herself,  victim  at  all  events  of 
someone's  cruelty  and  lust.  They  were  proud,  evidently,  of 
lodging  such  a  man,  of  so  much  superior  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment, who  played  the  organ  at  the  church ;  and  dearly  have  they 
paid  for  their  pride  and  confidence.  *  That  is  the  case  for  the 
prosecution,  my  lord,'  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the  man 
who  committed  the  assault,  and  no  other. 

It  resolves  itself  into  this  :  where  was  the  prisoner  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st  of  May,  a  Friday  ?  At  the  farm,  say  the 
prosecution,  and  they  know  by  this.  He  had  his  school  examina- 
tion in  the  morning,  was  home  early,  dined,  oiled  his  bicycle,  had 
his  tea,  and  was  off  late  in  the  afternoon,  half-past  six,  down  into 
Penzance.  Prisoner  admits  the  first  part,  but  affirms  he  started 
off  on  his  ride  not  later  than  half-past  two,  and  was  not  back  till 
eleven.  Further,  the  girl  says  he  talked  to  her  that  afternoon 
about  the  first  of  May  in  his  part  of  the  country,  where  a  queen 
is  chosen  and  five  and  twenty  thousand  people  troop  into  Knuts- 
ford  to  see  the  coronation.  Denied  by  the  prisoner,  who  declares 
that  he  always  regarded  the  girl  (niece  of  the  farmer)  as  a  servant, 
and  never  exchanged  half-a-dozen  words  with  her  the  whole  time 
he  was  there.  Again,  the  farmer  says  he  was  papering  the  sitting- 
room  most  of  the  afternoon  and  spoke  to  the  prisoner  while  it  was 
going  on.  Denied ;  also,  a  couple  of  cattle-dealers  called  who 
swear  to  the  prisoner's  presence  in  the  passage  behind  the  door  at 
past  three.  They  had  come  to  buy  a  heifer  ;  *  Will  you  buy  me  ?  ' 
says  the  prisoner,  stepping  forward.  '  Shouldn't  know  what  to  do 
with  you,'  the  dealers  reply,  <  except  show  you  on  exhibition.' 
They  know  it  was  the  first,  because  one  of  them  attended  a  funeral 
immediately  afterwards,  about  four  or  half-past ;  burial  certificate 
indeed,  is  put  in.  Conversation  admitted  by  the  prisoner,  but  as 
taking  place  not  later  than  two,  or  a  quarter-past. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  prisoner  calls  two  witnesses  from  Penzance 
to  prove  an  alibi.  Prosecution  say  these  witnesses,  not  called 
before  the  magistrates,  were  sprung  upon  them  at  the  last  assizes 
in  the  summer,  with  the  result  that  the  jury  disagreed  and  were 
discharged  without  arriving  at  a  verdict.  Trial  remitted  to  the 
next  assizes  ;  hence,  we  try  him  in  the  autumn. 

Now  here  for  the  defence  you  have  the  foundation  of  many  a 
French  play :  crime  charged  against  an  innocent  man,  alibi  to 
be  proved,  honour  of  married  woman  at  stake;  innocent  man 
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condemned,  speechless  rather  than  sully  her  fair  fame.  But  here 
the  married  woman  comes  forward  herself,  clears  her  own  fair 
fame  and  his ;  tells  us  how  she  does  it  with  her  husband's  full 
approval  and  encouragement ;  how  her  husband  is  at  sea  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  comes  home  for  a  fortnight  once  every  three 
months ;  how  she  first  met  the  prisoner  at  a  ball  and  presented 
him  with  her  card  (visiting  card,  not  programme) ;  how  he  came 
to  call  and,  afterwards,  never  scarcely  came  into  Penzance  with- 
out paying  them  a  visit,  and,  '  under  stress  of  weather,'  would 
stay  the  night,  invited  by  the  ancient  purser,  her  father  ;  an  old 
gentleman  who  has  left  the  sea  to  take  charge  of  a  town  hall  and 
who  delights  to  talk  to  the  schoolmaster  about  shipping.  '  My 
father's  favourite  subject,'  says  the  daughter  with  a  simpering 
gentility. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  know  on  what  it  is  precisely  that  juries 
act ;  nor  must  I  be  supposed  in  any  way  to  call  their  verdict  in 
question.  In  this  case  they  acquit ;  very  properly,  on  the  whole, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Cornish  juries  have,  however,  a  general  character  for  clemency. 
When  a  celebrated  judge  was  down  in  these  parts  some  few 
years  ago,  driving  with  the  high  sheriff  they  came  upon  a  lively 
hunting  scene  of  hounds  and  hare,  hard  pressing  and  hard 
pressed.  '  Nothing  can  save  that  hare,  my  lord,'  says  the  high 
sheriff.  *  Nothing,  Mr.  High  Sheriff,'  the  judge  replies,  '  but  a 
Cornish  jury.' 

Exeter,  December  2. — Facing  me  along  one  side  of  the  court 
is  a  huge  picture  of  the  school  of  E.  B.  Haydon,  the  historico- 
grotesque,  '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bour '  in  stupendous  letters  under  the  gigantic  frame.  Ancient 
Romans,  apparently,  and  some  domestic  difficulty.  Really  it 
might  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Grandy,  of  Bloomsbury ;  it  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  master-hand  that  limned  '  Alfred  in  the  Neat-herd's 
Hut.'  Nay,  for  all  I  know,  it  may  be  an  early  effort  of  Clive 
Newcome  himself;  I  am  too  far  off  to  read  the  name,  I  can  only 
make  out  that,  like  most  similar  works,  it  was  presented  to  the 
city.  Those  were  the  days  when  to  be  esteemed  a  great  painter 
it  was  necessary  to  paint  on  the  largest  possible  scale.  What  a  pity 
it  is  there  is  no  natural  law  to  cause  such  productions  to  fade  and 
disappear,  after  a  certain  specified  period  of  neglect — say  five  and 
twenty  years ;  then  might  that  vast  blank  canvas  be  cut  up  and 
given  to  the  poor. 
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\Ve  have  quite  a  brisk  coining  and  going  of  criminals  all  the 
morning :  a  nervous  black  and  white  man,  ex-bank  cashier,  who 
tugs  a  scrubby  beard  and  hands  up  testimonials  of  character. 
But,  my  poor  friend,  these  testimonials  are  four  years  old  and 
more ;  how  have  you  been  living  since  then  ?  Well,  with  his 
mother  for  some  time  ;  then  his  wife  died.  And  for  the  last  4wo 
years  ?  Downcast  silence,  and  tugging  of  the  scrubby  beard. 
Who  can  tell  the  unhappy  man's  shifts  and  struggles  till  he  takes 
to  \vholesale  forgery  of  small  cheques  on  non-existent  banks,  and 
is  arrested  on  Newton  Abbot  railway  platform  with  a  brand  new 
portmanteau  on  his  way  to  lodgings  at  Torquay  ?  But  I  am  truly 
astonished  at  the  facility  with  which  these  country  banks  cash 
cheques  for  strangers ;  positively  they  deserve  to  be  defrauded. 
Observe :  prisoner  walks  into  a  bank  and  presents  a  forged  cheque 
on  a  London  house  that  hasn't  been  in  existence  for  fourteen 
years ;  gives  the  name  of  a  customer  for  reference  with  whom  he 
says  he  is  staying ;  the  bank  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  make 
inquiries  of  the  customer,  who,  of  course,  has  never  even  heard 
of  the  prisoner,  but  hand  the  money  over  the  counter.  And  not 
once,  but  half-a-dozen  times,  with  other  banks.  No  wonder  the 
prisoner  has  had  no  employment  these  last  two  years,  since  he 
has  found  it  so  easy  to  live  otherwise.  Three  years'  penal  servitude. 
A  most  melancholy  case,  for  the  man  has  been  plainly  respectable 
and  hard-working  once.  Inexplicable,  almost,  these  outbreaks  of 
dishonesty  in  lives  otherwise  almost  wholly  honest.  I  suppose 
there  are  characters  with  the  seeds  of  dissolution  in  them  from  the 
first ;  hereditary  germs  of  crime  that  only  need  a  certain  atmo- 
sphere for  their  due  and  inevitable  development. 

Something  sad  in  court,  always,  and  to  wonder  at.  As  a 
youthful  burglar  with  a  head  like  a  pear,  the  back  representing 
the  stalk  part,  turns  to  leave  the  dock  for  the  cells  below,  his 
mother  rises  hurriedly  from  a  seat  behind,  leans  over  the  rails,  and, 
her  face  all  puckered  into  tears,  gives  him  a  long  kiss  before  he 
goes.  His  vacant  expression  never  changes  and  he  does  not 
return  the  kiss.  The  mother  is  very  well  and  prosperously 
dressed,  while  the  boy  is  all  in  tatters,  with  a  torn  and  discoloured 
jersey ;  a  kind  of  youthful  Colonel  Jack,  sleeping  on  the  warm 
ashes  of  a  glasshouse.  He  shuffles  below  for  the  next  six  months, 
while  the  mother  rustles  and  bustles  tearfully  out  of  court.  It 
was  all  so  quickly  done  that  if  she  had  so  desired  and  he  been 
willing  she  might  easily  have  ^iven  him  poison,  As.  it  is,  the  by» 
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standing  police  seem  scarcely  to  have  noticed  it,  while  someone 
at  the  back  of  the  court  guffaws. 

December  3. — A  man  like  an  ogre,  with  a  huge  prominent 
tooth  on  which  a  three-year-old  baby  might  be  clinging  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  fairy  tale,  clutches  the  black  front  of  the  dock  with 
nervous  dirty  hands  and  fights  hard  against  a  charge  of  perjury. 
So  like  the  traditional  ogre  is  he  that  I  find  myself  looking  for 
his  club.  Crumpled  papers  all  around  him  and  the  police  in 
drowsy  attitudes,  and  the  attention  of  the  jury  beginning  plainly 
to  wander.  The  case  is  chiefly  interesting  to  me  from  the  pre- 
sence in  it  as  a  witness  of  the  provincial  money-lender.  Bluff 
and  hearty  he  stands,  like  a  prosperous  farmer,  the  capes  of  his 
coat  thrown  back,  his  short  thick  hands  composedly  on  the 
witness-box  ledge,  his  upper  lip  very  long  and  slighty  incurving, 
hair  light  and  scanty,  head  well  shaped  and  solid;  an  aspect, 
generally,  of  great  good-humour  and  kindness — part  of  his  stock- 
in-trade,  no  doubt — a  dimple,  even,  showing  occasionally  on  the 
fleshy  cheeks.  He  seems  to  live  by  making  small  loans  to  small 
people;  ambitious  man  wants  to  start  a  cab,  and  the  'shroff' 
advances  the  money,  deducting  out  of  it  the  interest  in  advance, 
bien  entendu.  The  prisoner  reads  an  interminably  long  state- 
ment from  sheets  upon  sheets  of  blue  paper. 

Winchester,  Tuesday. — They  stand  in  a  row  in  the  dock, 
looking  like  a  slice  out  of  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  in  attitudes  of 
defiance,  shame,  indifference.  Called  on  to  plead  to  a  charge  of 
burglary,  the  little  man  with  the  faded  blue  jersey  and  the 
damaged  cheek  weeps  copiously,  and  calls  his  Creator  to  witness 
that  such  a  thought  never  entered  his  head,  no  more  than  a 
babe's  unborn.  I  have  never  seen  an  elderly  person  weep  so 
plentifully ;  and,  what  is  stranger,  it  appears  on  his  trial  that 
there  really  has  been  a  mistake,  and  that  he  is  not  the  man.  As 
a  rule,  the  more  volubly  a  prisoner  protests  his  innocence,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  be  guilty.  The  innocent  are  generally 
perfectly  silent,  being  afraid  of  making  the  case  against  them 
seem  worse.  The  tall  soldier-bandsman  and  the  little  white- 
faced  woman  with  the  prominent  eyes,  his  wife,  deny  that 
they  have  any  connection  with  the  large  number  of  false 
coins,  the  mould?,  the  nitric  acid  and  solutions — in  fact,  the 
whole  apparatus  for  *  smashing ' — found  in  their  room  in  Copper 
Street,  Southsea.  Desperate  character,  the  bandsman ;  was 
arrested  three  years  ago  in  London  for  a  similar  offence,  taken  to 
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Fulham  police-station  and  left  unattended  for  a  few  moments, 
when  he  naturally  opened  the  door  and  walked  out ;  has  been 
sought  sedulously  since,  but  enlisting  almost  immediately  after- 
wards has  managed  to  hide  in  ambuscade  behind  a  musical 
instrument  in  the  band  of  the  Inniskillings.  Not  a  bad  hiding- 
place  for  a  '  smasher,'  more  especially  when  the  regiment  is  off  to 
India  the  day  after  to-morrow.  No  doubt  the  three  hundred  odd 
false  coins  found  in  his  box  were  for  planting  among  the  un- 
suspicious natives  of  our  vast  Empire  there.  Only  that  the  active 
and  intelligent  officers  caught  him  first,  and,  after  a  desperate 
tussle  in  the  main  guard  of  the  Victoria  Barracks,  there  he 
stands  in  the  dock  in  his  gaudy  bandsman's  tunic,  with  his  hair 
sprucely  arranged  on  his  forehead  in  the  fashion  of  the  brass 
lyre  that  holds  his  clarionet  music.  It  is  very  touching  the 
way  the  little  white-faced  woman  nestles  up  against  the  tunic, 
the  way  the  bandsman  puts  his  hand  over  hers,  and  fingers 
music,  as  it  were,  upon  her  terrified  heart-strings ;  playing, 
perhaps,  *  Comfort  ye ! '  She  is  acquitted  as  '  feme  covert,'  and 
Jeaves  the  dock  with  many  a  backward  loving  glance.  For  him 
everything  possible  is  done :  the  natty  little  adjutant  gives 
him  the  best  of  regimental  characters — a  model  soldier,  he 
declares,  smart,  and  of  blameless  conduct;  *  great  blow  to  the 
officers  and  men,  this  discovery,  sir ;  great  disappointment,  sir ;' 
and  he  looks  longingly  at  the  judge,  imploringly,  even,  to  give 
him  back  the  unfortunate  Pride  of  the  Inniskillings.  But  it 
won't  do,  Mr.  Adjutant ;  a  first-rate  soldier  mustn't  be  permitted 
to  be  a  first-rate  coiner  too ;  for  it's  perfectly  clear  the  fellow  has 
been  supplying  his  friends  in  London  with  the  stuff,  and  some 
few  of  his  comrades  as  well,  I've  no  doubt,  seeing  they  used  to 
come  to  the  house ;  the  regiment  must  sail  without  him,  you 
must  give  his  clarionet  to  some  inferior  performer.  For  how 
long  ?  Sixteen  years  ;  sixteen  years'  penal  servitude.  The  public 
shudder  as  though  each  and  all  had  been  sentenced,  too;  the 
bandsman  steps  back  an  agonised  pace,  as  though  he  had  been 
struck;  he  shows  his  teeth  in  a  risus  sardonicus  ;  stalwart  police- 
men touch  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  he  disappears  from  view. 

And  next  to  him  a  narrow,  red-headed  young  man  with 
pointed  moustaches,  a  rusty  Mephistopheles,  for  breaking  into  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  and  stealing  sacred  silver  dishes;  and 
then  a  Swiss  valet,  with  his  coat  collar  turned  up,  who  says— 
actually  says,  in  excuse  for  burglariously  entering  his  late 
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master's  pantry — that  he  was  there  to  see  whether  the  silver  was 
better  cleaned  than  in  his  day !  also,  no  doubt,  as  I  hear  after- 
wards, to  visit  an  old  flame  of  the  servants'  hall ;  and  then  a 
sulky,  yellow-faced  young  man  with  a  soft  curling  Merovingian 
beard,  an  ex-groom,  who  has  been  indulging  himself  in  a  series  of 
hut  robberies  at  Aldershot,  firing  a  revolver  at  his  pursuers  and 
hiding  in  the  woods,  where  they  ultimately  catch  him,  and, 
bringing  him  here,  the  court  gives  him  six  years. 

Crime,  still  nothing  but  crime.  Let  us  leave  the  defiant- 
looking  housemaid  charged  with  setting  fire  to  her  mistress's 
house,  and  take  the  taste  out  of  the  mouth  by  attending  the 
Cathedral  service ;  and,  afterwards,  we  will  invite  a  Winchester 
boy  out  to  tea  at  Cotterell's. 

December  10. — While  the  prisoner,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  her  child,  stands  at  the  bar,  I  try  to  think  of  what  I  have  ever 
seen  that  is  as  white  as  her  face ;  neither  that  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
nor  of  paint,  but  a  dull,  damp,  dead  whiteness,  more  as  of  alabas- 
ter. Indeed,  when  I  see  the  alabaster  effigy  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  in  the  Cathedral,  there  I  find  much  the  same  hue.  But  I 
do  not  understand  why  alabaster  has  ever  been  held  a  fit  attri- 
bute for  beauty;  there  is  a  mortality  about  it  that  only  suggests 
to  me  arrested  decay,  something  between  life  and  death,  and  most 
unlovely. 

The  prisoner  refuses  the  offer  of  a  chair  and  stands  resolutely 
at  the  bar,  in  her  black  turban  hat  and  coarse  brown  jacket ;  a 
poor,  ordinary  slattern  of  a  domestic  servant,  of  the  Bloomsbury 
lodging-house  type,  or  Cecil  Street,  Strand ;  hard-working  and 
honest,  I  dare  say ;  only  rather  than  be  burdened  with  the  shame 
and  expense  of  another  child  (having  one  already,  of  seven  years 
old),  she  ties  a  piece  of  tape  round  the  baby's  neck,  and  the  body 
is  found  by  a  little  schoolboy  playing  on  Barnes  Common,  covered 
with  half  of  her  apron  and  some  sheets  of  *  Modern  Society ' ;  also, 
under  the  body,  a  bag  from  a  Ventnor  confectioner. 

There  is  a  story  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  *  L'Odyssee  d'une  jeune 
fille,'  in  which  he  traces  a  Norman  farm-servant's  fall,  falling, 
falling,  till  she  alights,  scared  and  helpless,  on  the  Parisian 
asphalte.  The  trajectory  is  accurate,  no  doubt,  and  in  the  same 
fashion,  if  it  were  not  too  painful  and  too  long,  one  might  trace 
this  poor  creature's  slipping,  till  she  is  brought  up  short,  as  it 
were,  by  the  bar  of  the  dock  at  which  she  stands.  And  the 
Where  is  he?  She  is  in  the  pillory,  marked  with  the 
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scarlet  letter ;  is  he  among  the  crowd  at  the  back  of  the  court, 
dotted  with  red  jackets  and  the  black  of  the  Eifles  ?  More  likely 
driving  a  cart  somewhere,  light-heartedly,  or  going  his  rounds, 
whistling.  Why,  he  can't  even  find  her  the  money  for  her  de- 
fence, for  she  has  no  counsel  until  the  judge  allots  her  one,  other- 
wise briefless. 

It  is  about  half-past  eleven  as  the  first  witnesses  are  called. 
A  warm,  rough,  wet  day  outside,  and  the  looped  curtains  of  the 
court  belly  inwards  with  the  wind.  First,  the  mistress  from  Mort- 
lake  who  took  her  down  with  her  to  Ventnor  for  a  month's  holiday ; 
rather  what  is  called  a  stylish  woman,  well-dressed,  with  a  long 
feather  boa ;  considerate,  too,  I  am  sure,  from  the  way  she  gives 
her  evidence  ;  who  bought  her,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  a  copy  of 
*  Modern  Society  '  to  read  in  the  train.  And  next,  the  lodging- 
house  keeper,  an  appearance  of  well-to-do  gentility ;  of  the  kind  I 
associate  with  keeping  a  boarding-house,  not  quite  facing  the  sea, 
at  Hastings  or  Eastbourne.  And  then  the  little  schoolboy  who 
found  the  body  in  a  dell  when  playing  on  the  common,  whose  head 
scarcely  comes  over  the  ledge  of  the  witness-box,  and  who,  when 
asked  his  age,  tells  us  in  a  shy  whisper  (*  Speak  up,  my  boy,  so 
that  those  gentlemen  may  hear  you  ') — he  is  eight  to-day.  Truly 
a  memorable  birthday.  He  fetched  the  usher,  who  fetched  the 
police,  who  fetched  the  detective,  who,  from  information  received, 
fetched  the  prisoner  as  she  lay  in  bed  with  her  little  sister  at  her 
mother's,  having  been  dismissed  by  her  mistress  the  day  before. 
Death  by  strangulation,  says  the  doctor;  while  the  policeman 
holds  up  for  our  inspection  the  little  loop  of  tape  he  cut  from  the 
infant's  throat  before  the  final  burial. 

And  now  it  is  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  the  meshes  woven  by 
counsel  are  closing  round  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  on  whose  blank 
forehead  sits  despair,  graving  lines  deeper  and  deeper  that  were 
not  there  at  all  when  she  first  came  into  the  dock.  The  wind  has 
dropped,  and  in  the  natural  hush  it  seems  almost  as  though  Death, 
L'Intruse,  had  elbowed  his  way  into  court  and  found  a  seat  on  the 
bench ;  as  though  the  high  sheriffs  javelin  men  were  his  satel- 
lites, and  under  his  orders  preparing  to  strike.  Speech  for  the 
defence  and  a  sympathetic  shuffle  of  feet  at  the  close,  and  then 
the  judge's  summing-up,  and,  lo !  it  is  twenty  minutes  to  two, 
and  the  jury  have  turned  to  each  other  and  are  talking,  consider- 
ing their  verdict.  Twelve  men,  of  ordinary  capacity  and  appear- 
ance, small  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  met  all  together  for  the  one 
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and  only  time  of  their  lives ;  somehow  from  among  them  some- 
one by  general  consent  stands  out  as  leader  and  foreman,  per 
caput  and  not  per  stirpem.  He  rises  and  the  prisoner  gives  him 
a  haggard  glance.  '  How  say  you,  gentlemen ;  are  you  all  agreed 
upon  your  verdict  ?  '  '  We  are.'  *  Do  you  find  the  prisoner  guilty, 
or  not  guilty  ?  '  '  Guilty.'  *  You  say  that  she  is  guilty,  and  that 
is  the  verdict  of  you  all  ? ' 

Sentence  of  death  !  *  Let  all  people  keep  silence  under  pain 
of  imprisonment  while  my  Lord  the  Queen's  Justice  pronounces 
sentence  of  death,  according  to  law.'  Ah  !  the  black  cap  !  The 
poor  wretch  swerves  and  falls  instinctively  towards  the  female 
warder  when  she  sees  it ;  woman  to  woman  in  such  an  hour  of 
agony.  From  being  dumb  she  becomes  loud  and  terrified  in  her 
fear  and  misery.  Shriek  after  shriek,  shriek  after  shriek — 
*  Mother,  my  mother,  my  widowed  mother  ! '  While  through  the 
terrible  hollow  cries  one  hears  ever  the  grave  judicial  voice  till 
the  sentence  is  ended — *  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
soul ! ' 

The  female  warder  is  crying,  as  they  raise  the  poor  creature 
and  support  her  below.  Before  she  goes,  her  dress  all  unfastened, 
her  light  hair  dishevelled,  she  turns  towards  the  pitying,  shocked 
people,  and  implores  none  of  them  to  tell  her  mother.  *  Don't 
tell  my  mother !  Don't  let  anyone  tell  my  mother!'  And  they 
bear  the  unhappy  pale  head  and  common  light  brown  jacket  away, 
and  the  court  clears,  and  we  go  out  to  lunch,  with  what  appetite 
we  may. 

But  still  those  terrible  shrieks,  more  hollow  still  from  their 
reverberations  from  below ;  and  the  rain  is  falling  dismally,  and 
the  wind  is  dropped  and  gone. 

Clifton  Down  Hotel,  December  17. — Clifton  is  full  of  the 
cheerful  echo  and  hum-pom-pom  of  German  bands,  just  as  you 
hear  them  in  Cleveland  Gardens,  walking  home  from  the  Temple 
about  six  or  so.  And  occasionally,  the  season  being  sacred,  one 
comes  on  shy  ragged  knots  of  children  piping  carols  outside 
opulent  doors,  closed  as  hermetically  as  those  of  Eussell  Square. 
Passing  quite  close,  I  could  only  just  hear  their  poor  little  thin 
1  troiumph  of  the  skoies,'  which  could  not  even  have  reached  the 
pity  of  the  servants'  quarters.  Clifton  is  full  of  brisk  airs  and 
flourishes  of  high  gentility,  of  fine  houses  that  suggest  Clapham 
and  Streatham,  of  rough  commons  and  unkempt  downs,  huge  cliffs 
of  rock  and  ravine,  up  from  which  rumble  long-drawn  detonations 
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of  blasting ;  and  in  the  morning  you  meet  little  girls  running  to 
school,  grooms  exercising  horses,  and  on  the  common  a  solitary 
enthusiast  practising  golf  strokes,  -with  a  derisive  dog  only  for 
audience. 

At  night,  if  one  stands  on  the  Suspension  Bridge,  below  there 
are  lights  that  look  like  the  eyes  of  couched  demons  waiting  for 
the  next  miserrimus  to  leap.  I  can  conceive  a  rush  of  those  fiery 
eyes  to  the  hole  in  the  water,  a  shrill  reverberating  peal  of  glee 
as  they  carry  off  the  lost  soul,  down,  even  yet  deeper.  There  echoes 
just  such  a  scream  of  laughter  now,  only  that  it  is  the  whistle 
of  a  steamer's  siren  cracking  like  a  long,  long  whip,  and  circling  like 
an  obscene  bird  round  and  over  me.  And  again  the  unwinking 
eyes  return  to  their  place  and  wait  for  their  yearly  feast.  About 
one  suicide  a  year,  says  the  man  at  the  toll-bar  ;  *  'tennyrate  he's 
been  there  eighteen  years  and  he's  known  twenty ;  don't  take 
much  heed  of  them  now.'  Living  down  in  Bristol  at  this  moment 
there's  a  woman  who  took  the  leap,  about  300  feet ;  only  that  her 
petticoats  played  parachute  and  landed  her  like  apple-blossom  on 
the  tide.  You  can't  knock  much  more  loudly  at  death's  door  than 
that.  She  has  never  since  then  felt  any  inducement  to  repeat  the 
experiment. 

Not  much  crime  in  Bristol ;  only  ten  prisoners.  A  railway 
guard,  for  carrying  off  the  impedimenta  of  retired  major-generals 
and  their  ladies  journeying  from  Buxton  ;  he  gets  eighteen  months, 
his  house  being  found  full  of  pawn-tickets  relating  to  such  rob- 
beries ;  declares,  by  the  way,  he  found  the  violin  lying  among  his 
garden  cabbages,  quite  in  the  happy  fashion  our  little  brothers 
and  sisters  were  born  to  us  when  we  were  children.  Alongside  of 
him  is  a  very  old  offender,  most  respectable-looking,  who  professes 
himself  truly  grateful  for  five  years'  penal  servitude  and  two  of 
police  supervision ;  and  an  intemperate  Irishman,  who  darkened 
the  eye  of  one  Mrs.  Neagle,  Irish  also,  for  being  tardy  in  opening 
the  door  to  him.  The  great  question  always  seems  to  be,  *  Now, 
were  you  drunk  or  not  ?  '  answer  being  mostly,  <  Oh,  I'd  'ad  a  glass, 
but  nothing  over  the  mark ; '  the  mark  being  of  quite  an  indeter- 
minate height.  With  all  possible  appreciation  for  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  all  possible  sense  of  amuse- 
ment at  the  fume  and  fret  of  the  teetotaller,  it  is  impossible, 
quite  impossible,  to  exaggerate  the  evils  that  spring  from  drink. 
Whether  a  universal  blue  ribbon  would  leave  us  less  remarkable 
as  a  nation,  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  can  well  determine,  lappre- 
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hend ;  but  I  know  this,  that  it  would  remove  half  at  least  of  the 
criminals  from  our  courts.  Wine  and  beer  and  spirits  are  brave 
fluids,  but  you  can  scarcely  trust  the  average  Briton  with  them, 
any  more  than  you  can  with  opium  or  morphia.  The  fact  is,  the 
nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  rooted  tendency  to  spoil  every- 
thing :  give  them  leave  to  walk  in  a  pleasaunce,  and  they  leave 
paper  bags  about,  write  their  names  on  the  statues,  carve  them  at 
the  viewpoints ;  and  so,  in  the  garden  of  the  world,  you  can't  let 
them  out  of  your  sight  for  one  moment  but  it  becomes  a  pig-sty. 
1  Bacchus,  thou  hast  drowned  more  men  than  Neptune,'  and  wilt 
continue  so  to  do  till  the  rollicking  little  gentleman  is  knocked 
off  his  hogshead. 

Bather  interesting  last  night,  dining  with  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. Behind  his  worship  on  the  sideboard  stood  a  very  fine 
salver,  or  rose-water  dish ;  a  courteous  official,  next  whom  I  sat, 
sent  for  it  for  my  inspection.  Then  I  saw  that  under  the  pattern 
there  were  innumerable  marks  of  cutting,  as  though  the  dish  had 
been  divided  into  hundreds  of  little  squares,  oblongs  and  triangles  ; 
and  on  the  back  were  rivets,  so  many  that  positively  it  looked 
pustulated.  Evidently  the  dish  had  one  day  been  divided  for 
spoil,  and  cunningly  pieced  together  again.  It  appears  that  in 
the  great  Reform  Bill  riots  of  1831,  when  Bristol  for  three  days 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  raging  mob  (an  old  gentleman  I  know 
remembers  as  a  frightened  child  seeing  the  light  in  the  sky  of 
Bristol  burning,  nine  miles  off),  they  broke  into  the  Mansion 
House,  and  one  James  Ives,  for  his  share  of  spoil,  carried  off  this 
same  dish.  Unable  to  deal  with  it  as  it  was,  he  resolutely  cut  it 
into  one  hundred  and  sixty- seven  morsels,  to  deal  with  them  for 
shillings  and  half-crowns.  But  James  Ives  was  captured,  every 
fragment  was  recovered,  the  dish  was  pieced,  and  for  his  share 
James  Ives — when  the  commission  came  down  in  January  1832 
to  try  the  rioters — received  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude.  The 
droll  part  of  the  story  is  that,  such  was  his  love  of  good  workman- 
ship, James  Ives,  on  returning  to  his  native  soil,  made  an  early  call 
at  the  Mansion  House/and  entreated  for  a  sight  of  the  dish  which 
had  formed  for  him  the  bason  of  his  viaticum  to  Botany  Bay. 
Ordered,  that  it  be  accorded  him,  and  that  on  the  back,  among 
the  rivets,  there  be  engraved  a  brief  record  of  the  theft,  the 
recovery,  and  the  wonderful  piecing  together  again  ;  where,  indeed, 
I  saw  it,  after  an  amazing  good  dinner  and  some  capital  speeches. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IT  was  not  until  Fred  Dalyell's  return  from  Oxford  in  the  spring 
that  he  became  aware  of  the  rumour  which  had  already  begun  to 
spread  through  the  neighbourhood  and  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Edinburgh  drawing-rooms,  that  his  mother  was  about  to  marry 
again.  He  had  seen  when  he  returned  home  that  the  girls  were 
a  little  overcast  and  subdued,  and  that  there  was  a  little  flush  as 
of  uneasiness  and  embarrassment  on  Mrs.  Dalyell's  face.  It  is 
difficult  at  first  for  a  long  absent  member  of  a  family  coming  back, 
to  find  such  a  cloud  in  the  air,  to  discover  whether  this  is  only 
the  moment  of  a  storm,  whether  it  means  some  trifling  disagree- 
ment— for  trifles  become  great  in  the  enclosure  of  the  household 
walls — or  whether  something  important  and  fundamental  is  inti- 
mated by  these  restrained  phrases  and  averted  looks.  He  thought 
that  perhaps  there  had  been  a  '  breeze,'  that  Susie  was  getting 
into  the  wilful  stage,  and,  distracted  by  hopes  and  prospects  of 
her  own,  had  been  opposing  or  defying  her  mother;  that  the 
tenants  had  been  troublesome,  backward  on  rent-day,  or  bothering 
about  those  eternal  repairs,  which  he  wondered  that  old  Wedder- 
burn  could  allow  to  worry  his  mother.  But  this  did  not  seem 
enough  to  account  for  the  visible  but  unexplained  trouble  in  the 
house.  When  he  caught  Susie  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  aside  to 
ask,  '  What's  the  matter  ? '  she  shook  off  his  hand  with  a  cry  of 
*  Oh,  don't  ask  me,  Fred,'  and  escaped  from  him,  leaving  him 
more  bewildered  than  ever.  What  could  it  mean  ?  It  seemed  to 
the  young  man  that  they  all  avoided  him  on  this  first  evening  of 
his  return.  His  mother  did  not  call  him  into  her  room  to  ask 
those  minute  and  repeated  questions  with  which  mothers  are  so 
apt  to  tease  their  boys.  '  Oh,  confound  it !  Now  I  am  going  to 
be  put  through  my  catechism ! '  he  said  usually,  when  he  was 
called  to  one  of  these  examinations  ;  but  its  omission  gave  him  a 
shock  which  was  still  more  disagreeable.  Could  it  be  possible 
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that  his  mother  did  not  want  to  see  him  alone,  and  that  the  girls 
were  afraid  to  be  questioned  by  him  ?  Fred  felt  very  uncomfort- 
able, without  the  faintest  notion  what  could  be  the  cause  of  it, 
when  he  perceived  this  constrained  condition  of  the  house.  Then 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  old  Pat  Wedderburn,  as  he  was 
generally  and  profanely  called,  had  not  come  to  meet  him  as  had 
invariably  been  the  case  till  now. 

'  By  the  by,'  he  cried,  < 1  felt  that  something  was  wanting,  but 
I  couldn't  make  out  what  it  was.  What  has  become  of  old  Pat  ?  ' 

'  You  should  speak  a  little  more  respectfully,  Fred,  of  our 
oldest  friend,'  said  his  mother  reproachfully ;  but  she  did  not  look 
at  him,  and  the  flush  grew  deeper  on  her  face,  which  was  bent  over 
her  work.  As  for  Susie,  she  pushed  her  chair  away,  and  almost 
turned  her  back  upon  her  mother.  Fred  immediately  divined 
that  old  Pat  had  been  objecting  to  some  of  Susie's  flirtations, 
which  was  odd,  as  Susie  was  known  to  be  his  favourite  of  all. 

'  Oh,  I'm  respectful  enough,'  he  said.  '  I  don't  mean  any 
harm.  The  house  doesn't  seem  natural  without  him.  Why  isn't 
he  here  to-nigbt  ?  ' 

4  He  has  not  been  with  us  quite  so  much  of  late,'  said  Mrs. 
Dalyell,  never  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  work  ;  '  but  he  is  coming 
out  to-morrow,  and  he  will  tell  you  himself,  Fred.' 

'  Has  anything  gone  wrong  ?  '  he  asked  amazed  ;  for  the  girls, 
whose  voices  generally  ran  chattering  through  everything,  and 
who  on  an  ordinary  occasion  would  have  thrown  in  half-a-dozen 
remarks,  sat  still  as  two  stone  images,  Susie  with  her  head 
averted,  Alice  buried  in  a  book,  which  she  held  between  her  and 
the  light. 

1 1  request,'  said  Mrs.  Dalyell,  in  a  voice  somewhat  high-pitched 
and  imperative,  as  if  she  expected  to  encounter  opposition,  '  that 
there  may  be  no  more  about  it  till  to-morrow  night.' 

'  Oh,  if  it  is  me  you  mean,  mamma,  you  may  be  sure  there 
will  be  no  more  about  it — till  Doomsday — from  me ! ' 

*  Susie  ! '  cried  her  brother  in  amazement.  But  Susie's  only 
reply  was  to  burst  from  the  room  in  a  flush  of  rage  and  opposition, 
such  as  Fred  had  never  seen  in  his  quiet  home  before.  Alice 
followed  her  quickly,  and  the  young  man  thought  that  now  at 
last  there  was  some  chance  of  having  it  out.  *  I  suppose,'  he 
said,  '  that  old  Pat  has  been  at  her  for  flirting — the  little  pussy 
that  she  has  grown.' 

But  before  he  had  finished  his  little  speech  Mrs.  Daly  ell,  too, 
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had  risen  from  her  chair,  and,  standing  with  her  back  to  him,  was 
putting  her  work  away. 

'  You  must  excuse  me,'  she  said,  '  my  dear  boy,  if  I  don't 
enter  into  it  to-night.  I'm — a  little  tired  and  put  out.  I  must 
go  and  look  after  those  girls  ;  and  though  it's  your  first  night  at 
home,  it's  late,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  come  down  again.  After 
your  journey,  Fred,  you  should  go  early  to  bed.' 

'  After  my  journey  ! '  he  cried  with  angry  dismay.  '  What  has 
my  journey  to  do  with  it  ?  But  never  mind,  mother,  if  you're 
tired.  I'll  come  to  your  room,  and  have  a  talk  over  the  fire.' 

'Not  to-night,'  she  said,  and  kissed  him.  She  lingered  a 
moment,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  hand.  *  I  know  it 
must  seem  strange  to  you,  Fred — but  not  to-night,  not  to-night.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  least  imaginative  of  lookers-on  will 
allow  that  the  position  of  a  middle-aged  mother  who  has  to  tell 
her  grown-up  son  that  she  is  going  to  marry  again  must  be  an 
embarrassing  one.  Mrs.  Dalyell  was  not  like  a  girl  expecting 
ecstatic  happiness  in  the  union  with  the  man  she  loves.  It  was 
an  arrangement  which  had  come  to  seem  natural,  partly  because 
she  wanted  someone  to  lean  upon,  and  ill-natured  gossips  (as  she 
heard)  objected  to  that  constant,  easy,  unembarrassing  presence  of 
the  household  friend,  which  she  and  her  children  had  found  so 
comfortable — without  the  existence  of  some  closer  bond.  She 
would  rather  honestly  have  had  Mr.  Wedderburn  on  his  old 
footing  ;  but,  if  she  could  not  have  him  on  his  old  footing,  it  was 
better  to  marry  him  than  to  lose  him.  This  had  been  the  un- 
impassioned  fashion  of  Mrs.  DalyelPs  thoughts.  And  he  wished  it. 
A  man,  it  appeared,  even  at  fifty-five,  could  not  content  himself 
with  the  friendship  which  was  quite  enough  for  a  woman. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  little  flattered  to  know  that  this  was  so,  and 
that  in  her  mature  matronhood  she  still  had  charms.  And  she 
had  thought,  as  he  assured  her,  that  it  would  draw  the  family  bonds 
closer  and  make  so  little  difference.  The  chief  difference  would 
be  that  he  would  come  of  right,  instead  of  only  for  love,  and  that 
the  interests  of  her  family  would  be  his  own,  not  only  much  more 
than  his  own,  as  they  were  at  present.  It  had  seemed  very 
plausible,  as  he  set  all  the  advantages  forth,  which  indeed  Pat 
Wedderburn  had  done,  not  only  to  calm  her  scruples,  but  also  his 
own;  for,  had  she  but  known  it,  he  too  was  very  well  contented 
with  the  existing  position  of  affairs.  But  if  Mrs.  Dalyell  had 
known  the  trouble  it  would  have  given  her — the  wild  vexation  of 
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the  girls,  and  the  horrible  necessity  of  having  to  tell  Fred !  No, 
that  last  was  what  she  could  not  do.  She  had  intended  to  do  it 
on  his  return,  but  her  courage  had  failed  her.  Tell  your  grown- 
up son  that  you  are  going  to  marry  !  No,  no,  she  could  not  do 
it.  And  when  two  years  had  not  yet  elapsed  from  his  father's 
death  !  *  Oh,'  she  said  to  herself, '  it  was  no  wrong  to  Robert !  Oh, 
no,  no  wrong  to  Kobert !  It  was  a  different  thing,  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  the  same  way.'  But  still,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
she  could  not  do  it,  it  was  beyond  her  power. 

Fred  could  not  tell  what  to  think :  he  was  angry  and  vexed 
and  cast  down  by  the  strange  reception  he  had  received.  The  first 
night  at  home,  which  was  always  so  pleasant,  the  girls  hanging 
about  him  with  a  hundred  things  to  ask  and  to  tell,  his  mother 
beaming  with  affection  and  pleasure  in  her  united  family.  And 
here  he  was  left  alone,  the  lamps  burning  with  a  sort  of  cairn  intelli- 
gence as  if  they  knew  all  about  it,  the  clock  chuckling  at  him  on 
the  mantel-piece.  Foggo  came  in  with  the  tea-tray  and  looked 
round  in  astonishment  for  the  ladies,  then  shook  his  head 
solemnly  and  went  away,  leaving  the  little  silver  kettle  boiling 
over  its  spirit-lamp.  Foggo  knew  too.  The  very  kettle  puffed 
out  its  steam  in  Fred's  face  like  a  mockery.  Everybody  knew — 
except  the  forlorn  young  master  of  the  house,  who  knew  nothing, 
and  could  not  even  form  a  guess  what  the  mystery  could  be. 

He  was  not  however  destined  to  spend  that  night  in  un- 
certainty. As  he  went  upstairs,  passing  with  a  sense  of  injury 
the  closed  doors  of  his  mother's  and  his  sisters'  rooms,  Fred  heard 
himself  called  in  a  whisper  from  the  end  of  the  corridor.  Had  he 
reflected  for  a  moment  he  would  have  known  who  it  must  be. 
But  with  his  mind  full  of  his  present  trouble  he  did  not  reflect ; 
he  turned  round  quickly,  hoping  to  see  one  of  his  sisters,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  found  himself  in  the  clutches  of  old  Janet  that  he 
recognised  the  danger  of  her  interference.  '  Has  she  told  ye,  Mr. 
Fred  ? '  whispered  the  old  woman,  approaching  her  formidable  head 
in  the  big  mutch,  and  with  its  little  palsied  movement,  to  the 
young  man's  face.  '  Told  me  what  ?  '  he  cried  with  impatience. 
*  Oh,  my  bonnie  lad,  dinna  lose  your  temper— you'll  have  need  of 
all  your  patience.  That  she's  going  to  be  married  upon  Pat 
Wedderburn ! ' 

Fred  gave  a  hoarse  cry,  which  ran  along  the  whole  corridor 
into  his  mother's  closed  room,  who  heard  it  and  trembled— and  to 
Susie's,  who  sat  half  desperate  over  her  fire  longing  for  her 
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brother.  Not  for  a  moment  did  Fred  doubt  the  news  :  it  explained 
everything  ;  but  he  fled  from  the  creature  of  ill-omen,  the  woman 
who  gave  it,  with  a  sense  of  hatred  and  rage,  for  which  indeed  there 
was  no  warrant  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  *  This  is  your  doing  ! ' 
he  cried  with  fantastic  bitterness.  Why  should  he  hate  Janet, 
and  how  could  it  be  her  doing  ?  he  asked  himself  afterwards. 
But  at  the  moment  it  seemed  to  the  distracted  young  man  as  if 
this  old  retainer  was  one  of  the  Fates,  the  enemy,  not  the  friend  of 
the  house.  He  would  not  wait  to  hear  another  word,  but  rushed 
upstairs  and  shut  himself  in  his  room,  as  if  some  evil  thing  had 
been  at  his  heels.  Married  ! — his  mother,  his  father's  wife,  the 
first  authority  of  his  life — the  woman  without  reproach — mamma  ! 
With  that  last  baby-cry  the  cup  was  filled.  The  young  man 
flung  himself  upon  his  face  on  his  bed.  And  what  an  unhappy 
house  it  was  which  the  darkness  held  that  night  concealed  in  its 
outer  mantle  of  peace !  Unhappy  without  any  cause,  for  there 
was  no  evil  going  to  be  done — no  harm  :  so  far  as  any  of  these 
troubled  people  knew. 

Mr.  Wedderburn,  who  came  '  out '  next  day  with  an  embarrass- 
ment not  less  than  that  of  Mrs.  Dalyell,  was  roused  a  little  by  the 
desperate  self-repression  with  which  Fred  received  the  official 
announcement.  '  My  boy,'  he  said,  '  it  may  vex  you  that  there 
should  be  any  change,  but  what  we  are  doing  is  no  wrong  to  you 
—nor  to  any  man.' 

1 1  have  not  said  it  was,'  said  Fred  sullenly. 

4  No,  you  have  not  said  it  was — but  you  seem  to  think  it's  an 
unpardonable  step.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,'  said  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn, indignant.  '  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  think  fit  to 
marry,  and  then  your  mother  will  be  turned  out  of  her  house  ;  and 
that  will  seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Why  should 
she  not  have  one  by  her  side  that  will  make  her  comfort  his  care  ? 
Your  father  would  have  wished  it.  She's  not  a  person  to  stand 
alone  to  fight  with  the  world.' 

*  She  has  her  children.' 

1  Her  children !  Susie,  who  will  have  a  husband  of  her  own  as 
soon  as  the  lad  has  enough  to  live  on ;  and  Alice,  who  will  follow 
her  sister's  example ;  and  you — when  are  you  here  to  keep 
your  mother  company  ?  A  month  in  the  vacations  when  the  house 
is  full — and  a  marriage  whenever  it  strikes  your  fancy,  with  her 
turned  adrift.  No,  no,  my  young  man  !  You  may  not  like  it, 
you  may  scorn  both  her  and  me  for  it.  But  that  face  ! — as  if  you 
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were  wronged  and  shamed.     Come,  come,  Fred,  that's  hot  an  air 
to  put  on  with  an  old  and  faithful  friend  like  me.' 

'I  know  you  are  a  faithful  friend,'  cried  the  young  man  re- 
sentfully. *  I  never  doubted  you  for  a  moment.' 

*  But  never  dreamed  that  I  would  push  my  devotion  so  far  ? 
Well,  I  have  done  it,  you  see.  And  it's  your  business,  my  young 
man,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  accept  what  all  the  powers  on 
earth  shall  not  prevent,  I  promise  you,'  cried  the  old  lawyer  with 
some  heat.  There  were  many  people  throughout  Scotland  who 
were  aware  that  it  was  not  a  safe  thing  to  go  too  far  with  old  Pat 
Wedderburn. 

Mrs.  Dalyell,  however,  insisted  upon  one  thing — that  the 
marriage  should  not  take  place  until  two  years  after  her 
husband's  death,  so  that  there  were  yet  several  months  of  dis- 
comfort to  get  through.  However  it  might  end,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  meantime  an  element  of  extreme  dis- 
comfort was  brought  into  the  house.  Mr.  Wedderburn,  whose 
happiness  had  been  to  spend  half  the  evenings  of  his  life  at  Yalton, 
came  less  frequently  and  was  not  happy  when  he  came.  Susie 
had  turned  into  a  little  firebrand,  all  the  more  disdainful  and 
offended  by  her  mother's  intentions  that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
similar  change  in  her  own  person.  Little  Alice  swayed  from  one 
party  to  the  other,  sometimes  impertinent,  sometimes  mournful. 
The  step  which  was  to  bring  additional  happiness  in  the  end  (or 
so  it  is  the  conventional  necessity  to  suppose)  in  the  meantime 
brought  nothing  but  discord,  division  and  doubt,  and  made  the 
entire  party  unhappy.  How  much  better,  even  the  two  principals 
secretly  thought  in  their  hearts,  to  have  gone  on  in  the  old  happy 
routine  as  things  were  ! 

Fred  came  home  again  in  June  after  various  wanderings,  visits 
here  and  there.  He  intended  to  go  away  again  before  the  mar- 
riage, and  in  the  existing  state  of  circumstances  to  make  as  short 
a  stay  as  he  could  at  Yalton,  from  which  his  mother  meant  to 
remove  after  this  event,  leaving  the  house  to  be  taken  possession 
of  by  her  son.  Naturally  it  was  not  a  very  joyful  visit :  the 
mother  held  her  domestic  place  with  a  kind  of  unsmiling 
composure,  doing  everything  as  before,  ignoring  as  much  as 
possible  the  difference  in  her  children's  faces ;  and  a  little  polite 
conversation  went  on  between  those  who  had  been  so  happily 
united,  and  twittered  and  chattered  like  the  birds  a  few  months 
before.  Mrs.  Dalyell  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  moved,  would 
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not  show  the  impatience  which  possessed  her,  kept  firm  with  an 
immovable  steadiness,  letting  the  young  ones  go  and  come 
without  remark.  It  was  more  difficult  for  them,  who  could  not 
ignore  her,  and  whose  foolish  young  hearts  were  eagerly  bent  on 
sending  little  darts  into  her,  saying  things  between  themselves 
which  she  could  scarcely  resent,  yet  which  went  to  her  heart. 
And  the  girls  would  drag  their  brother  to  the  other  end  of  the 
long  drawing-room,  hanging  one  on  each  arm,  talking  low  in  his 
ear,  while  their  mother  sat  at  the  table  by  the  lamp,  apparently 
taking  no  notice.  They  were  very  cruel  to  her,  chiefly  in 
ignorance,  resenting  the  fact  that  she  did  not  miod,  and  unable 
to  feel  any  human  charity  for  her,  as  she  sat  there  isolated, 
conscious  of  their  conspiracy  against  her.  Mrs.  Dalyell's  spirit 
was  roused  a  little  by  this  persecution.  She  had  been  doubtful 
enough  of  the  expediency  of  what  she  was  about  to  do  from  the 
first,  but  she  became  more  and  more  determined  to  hold  to  her 
resolution  as  they  thus  united  against  her  :  and,  what  she  never 
thought  would  have  been  the  case,  began  to  long  for  the  day 
when  she  should  be  delivered  from  this  domestic  tyranny  and 
once  more  breathe  freely  in  an  atmosphere  where  she  would  not 
be  constrained.  Thus  it  may  be  supposed  there  was  little  comfort 
one  way  or  another  in  the  troubled  house ;  and  it  became  the 
order  of  the  day  to  make  the  evening  as  short  as  possible,  to  go 
to  bed  early,  to  finish  upon  any  terms,  at  the  earliest  moment,  the 
dreary,  unattractive  evening  hours. 

Fred  was  following  the  little  line  of  ladies  with  their  candles 
up  the  stairs,  when  he  was  once  more  stopped,  but  this  time 
openly,  by  old  Janet.  She  came  to  the  edge  of  the  great  staircase 
in  her  nodding  mutch  and  checked  shawl.  ' Will  you  give  me 
two  or  three  minutes,  Mr.  Fred,'  she  said. 

*  For  what  do  you  want  two  or  three  minutes  ?     I  have  no  time 
at  present,'  he  said  quickly,  for  Susie,  -who  was  nearest  to  him  in 
the  procession,  had  stopped  upon  the  stairs,  holding  up  her  candle 
and  looking  back  upon  him.     She  was  like  a  picture,  with  her 
light  held  up  and  falling  upon  her  white  dress. 

*  But  you  must  come,'  said  Janet  in  a  shrill  whisper.     *  You 
must  come.     Kemernber  what  your  father  said — and  this  time  it's 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.' 

'  How  do  you  know  what  my  father  said  ?  ' 

*  Ay,  that's  a  question.     Come  with  me,  my  bonnie  man — oh, 
come  with  me  and  you  shall  know  all.' 
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Susie  stood  like  a  little  light-bearer  holding  up  the  candle. 
'  Who  are  you  talking  to  there,  Fred,  in  the  dark  ?  ' 

'  No  one,'  he  said,  with  the  prompt  unconscious  impulse  of  a 
child  accused. 

*  No  one !  Why,  it's  Janet.  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  '  said  Susie.  She 
lowered  her  light  at  once  and  turned  away  with  the  profoundest 
indifference.  The  sight  of  Janet  conveyed  no  sense  of  excite- 
ment or  mystery  to  the  girl  who  saw  her  every  day. 

Fred  obeyed  the  old  woman  sulkily  and  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance. He  would  not  have  done  so  at  all  had  not  Susie  seen  her. 
But  he  could  not  show  to  Susie  that  he  had  any  reluctance  to 
speak  to  old  Janet,  whom  the  younger  members  of  the  family  had 
always  held  by  against  all  the  objections  of  the  younger  servants. 
He  went  mechanically  after  her,  with  a  strong  return  of  that 
resentment  which  he  had  felt  against  his  father  for  the  recommen- 
dation to  consult  her.  It  was  grievous  to  be  made  to  think  of 
that  at  such  a  moment,  when  his  father  had  become  more  sacred 
to  him  than  ever  in  face  of  the  desecrating  change  that  was  about 
to  take  place,  the  injury  to  that  beloved  memory.  It  was  the 
only  grievance  Fred  had  against  his  father.  He  tried  to  force  it 
from  his  mind,  to  have  patience  with  the  old  woman  as  he 
followed  her.  She  belonged  to  him.  She  had  been  faithful  to 
him  all  his  life.  Perhaps  she  wanted  to  make  sure  that  she 
should  be  provided  for  when  his  mother  left  the  place,  when 
Yalton  was  in  his  possession  alone.  Oh,  certainly  she  should  be 
provided  for,  till  her  last  hour !  The  only  one  that  was  faithful 
to  him.  Neither  friend  nor  wife  had  been  faithful  to  him,  but 
his  old  nurse  was  faithful.  She  was  sacred  to  his  son  for  his  sake. 

Fred  made  his  heart  soft  with  these  thoughts ;  he  overcame 
his  own  opposition  almost  altogether,  partly  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  nurse's  faithfulness,  partly  with  his  resentment  against  the 
others;  and  he  was  ready  when  he  found  himself  in  Janet's  room,  face 
to  face  with  her  in  the  light  of  her  lamp,  to  offer  her  any  assurance 
of  his  protection  and  certainty  she  might  require  as  to  her  living 
and  her  home.  Janet,  however,  put  no  question  to  him  on  any 
such  score.  She  shut  the  door  and  came  up  close  to  him  in  the 
lamp-light.  '  Mr.  Fred,'  she  said,  '  you  maun  take  courage,  my 
bonnie  man.  There  are  dreadful  things  to  be  said  to  you  to- 
night. Just  summon  all  your  strength  and  read  that.' 

Fred  started  at  the  sight  of  the  paper  she  put  before  his  eyes. 
*  I  see,'  he  said,  *  it  is  my  father's  writing.     But  you  need  not 
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show  me  any  letter.      He  told  me  himself,  the  day  before  he 
died ' 

*  Oh,  laddie,  laddie  !  take  it  and  read  it  before  I  go  out  o'  my 
senses,'  Janet  cried. 

He  took  the  paper  into  his  hands.  His  father's  handwriting, 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but  no  suspicion  of  the  truth  was  in 
Fred's  mind.  He  glanced  overit,  and  thought  to  himself  that  he  had 
gone  out  of  his  senses,  as  Janet  said,  or  had  lost  himself  in  some 
incoherent  dream.  *  My  wife's  marriage  must  be  stopped.'  What 
did  that  mean  ?  A  man  who  died  two  years  ago,  how  could  he 
write  about  an  event  of  to-day  ?  Was  he  going  mad  ?  Was  he 
in  a  dream?  Was  it  some  delusion  which  she  had  put  by 
witchcraft  before  his  eyes?  'My  wife's  marriage  must  be 
stopped.'  *  How  could  he  know  ? '  he  asked  with  blanched  lips. 

*  How  could  he  tell  there  would  be  a  marriage  ? '     He  turned  upon 
her  a  face  blank  of  all  expression,  pale,  in  a  horror  of  enlightenment 
about  to  come. 

*  Oh,  boy,  boy  !  cannot  ye  see  ?  '  cried  Janet.     She  put  forth  a 
long   trembliDg  finger  and  thrust  it  at  the  paper,  pointing  to 
the   date.     Fred  looked  and  read.     He   read  it  a  second  time 
aloud,   a   strange   terror  growing  upon  him:    'June    3,     18 — .' 

*  Why,'  he  said,  *  why .'     Then,  stammering  and  stumbling 

over  the  words,  broke  down.      *  Why,  why,'  he  began  again  with 
a  laugh,  '  we  cannot  all  be  mad  and  going  to  Bedlam  !     It's  this 
year:  June  3,  18 — .' 

The  old  woman  grasped  him  by  both  his  hands.  *  It's  this 
year — and  we're  no  mad,  though  often,  often  I've  felt  on  the  edge 
of  it.  We're  no  mad,'  she  repeated,  '  and  it's  this  year,  and  the 
man  that  wrote  that  is  in  this  house  this  blessed  night,  Mr.  Fred ! ' 

God  help  the  lad  !  He  had  but  turned  his  black  and  terrible 
countenance  upon  her,  holding  the  letter  helplessly  in  his  hands, 
when  there  sounded  through  the  house,  cutting  the  silence  like  a 
knife,  a  sudden  wild  cry,  a  shriek,  lasting  only  for  a  second,  but 
piercing  to  the  heart  of  the  night,  to  the  heart  of  the  house,  like 
some  sudden  horrible  event.  It  was  followed  almost  immediately 
after  by  a  rush  of  muffled  feet  along  the  passage  :  the  door  was 
pushed  open  violently,  yet  silently,  and  someone  came  in  like  a 
shot  from  a  pistol,  as  sudden  and  unexpected.  Fred  felt  himself 
shrink  towards  the  wall  in  his  horror  and  amaze.  It  was  a  man 
who  had  come  in — a  man  with  a  beard  which  covered  half  his 
face,  yet  showed  a  curious  kind  of  smile  coming  out  of  the  midst 
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of  it,  though  the  eyes  were  full  of  an  almost  tragic  seriousness. 
Fred  had  fallen  back  against  the  wall  as  this  new-comer  appeared. 
The  room  swam  round  and  round  in  his  eyes,  a  darkness  came 
over  him,  he  saw  nothing  for  a  moment :  then  slowly  came  to 
himself,  and  saw  again,  within  reach  of  him,  so  near  that  he  could 
have  touched  him,  this  man — whom  he  tad  never  sesn  before. 
Oh,  could  he  but  have  been  sure  that  he  had  never  seen  him 
before  !  His  heart  stopped  beating — and  then  with  a  flutter  and 
a  spring  went  on  again,  as  if  it  would  have  leaped  out  of  his 
breast.  The  shock  of  the  supernatural,  the  horror  of  an  awful 
discovery,  came  into  the  young  man's  brain  and  almost  paralysed 
it  as  they  clashed  together.  Ah,  had  it  been  but  the  supernatural ! 
But  as  that  face  emerged  out  of  the  mist,  Fred  saw  that  it  was 
that  of  a  living  man — and  that  he  heard  it  talking — it — as 
living  men  do. 

1  You  have  told  him,  Janet  ?  ; 

'No  a  moment  too  soon — just  as  you  were  coming.  Let  the 
laddie  be,  let  him  come  to  himself.  And  what  was  it  you  were 
doing?  Did  she — or  you ?  ' 

*  I  have  given  her  a  fright  that  will  put  a  stop  to  that,'  he 
said,  with  a  strange  laugh,  hard  and  harsh  :  and  then  he  flung 
himself  into  a  chair,  throwing  off  a  dark  cloak  in  which  he  had 
been  wrapped  from  head  to  foot.  He  added  after  a  moment 
with  a  groan,  <  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard  ! '  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

Fred  had  not  moved  nor  said  a  word,  neither  had  this  strange 
intruder,  save  for  one  glance,  taken  any  notice  of  him.  The  young 
man  stood  up  against  the  wall,  supporting  himself  by  it  in  a  sort 
of  conscious  swoon  and  suspense  of  being.  A  moment  is  like  an 
hour  in  such  a  horror  of  discovery  ;  the  idea  that  was  too  dreadful 
to  entertain  becomes  possible,  certain,  familiar,  before  you  have 
had  time  to  draw  a  second  breath.  His  father  not  dead — not  a 
shameful  suicide  to  cheat  the  insurance  companies  as  his  son  had 
once  feared — but  a  still  more  shameful  survivor,  having  cheated 
them,  having  saved  his  family  and  cleared  hi<=  name  by  the  most 
dreadful,  the  most  false  of  frauds,  the  most  tremendous  of  lies. 
Fred's  whole  being  surged  up  like  a  stormy  sea  in  fierce  and 
violent  reaction  as  soon  as  he  got  command  again  of  his  stunned 
faculties — he  who  had  suffered  so  much  misery  from  the 
thought  that  his  father  had  taken  his  own  life  in  his  despair,  but 
who  had  of  late  become  so  tender  of  his  memory,  so  indignant 
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•with  those  who  forgot  or  were  faithless  to  him !  And  lo,  all  his 
pangs  were  unnecessary,  all  his  love  deceived,  and  here  was  the 
man,  living  ! — a  swindler,  and  a  cheat,  worse  than  a  bankrupt — 
having  saved  his  reputation  and  the  comfort  of  his  family  by  a 
cheat,  the  worst  of  frauds,  the  most  disgraceful.  Fred  had  been 
ready  to  defy  the  world  for  his  father  when  he  came  upstairs  that 
evening.  He  turned  now  with  loathing  from  the  name.  Father ! 
What  did  the  word  mean  ? — a  cheat,  a  swindler,  the  most  prodigious 
and  incredible  of  liars.  The  youth  was  hard,  as  youth  is,  stern 
and  inexorable.  He  took  nothing  into  account,  neither  the 
motive  nor  the  tremendous  sacrifice  involved,  nor  least  of  all  the 
thought  that  he  himself  had  profited  by  this  dreadful  act. 
Profited  ? — he  ? — Fred  ?  His  first  act  must  be  to  denounce  the 
fraud,  to  offer  restitution.  The  man  should  escape  first — that  he 
would  allow,  but  no  more. 

Old  Janet  came  up  to  him  and  laid  her  h^nd  upon  his  shoulder. 
*  Oh,  Mr.  Fred,  are  you  not  going  to  say  a  word  to  him  ? — not  a 
word  of  kindness  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Fred,  your  father  !  that  has  sacrificed 
just  everything  in  the  world.' 

*  I  have  no  father,'  said  Fred  hoarsely.     *  My  father  is  dead.' 
The  unfortunate  man  raised  his  head  from  his  hands,  and  the 

familiar  eyes,  the  eyes  that  had  smiled  upon  the  boy's  childhood, 
but  which  smiled  no  more,  tragic  in  the  misery  of  a  renunciation 
which  was  more  bitter — but,  alas  !  not  honourable  like  death — 
turned  towards  the  stern  and  angry  boy  with  a  strange  look,  not  of 
appeal,  but  of  surprise.  The  offender  knew  very  well  all  that  was 
involved  to  himself  in  what  he  had  done.  He  knew  that  it  cut 
him  off  as  a  living  man  from  all  knowledge  of  his  family,  from  all 
possibility  of  reunion — that  he  was  dead,  and  worse,  so  far  as  his 
old  surroundings  were  concerned;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
his  son's  stern  condemnation.  Pie  had  anticipated  wonder,  con- 
sternation— but,  oh,  surely  some  touch  of  pleasure  in  seeing  him 
restored  from  the  dead,  some  burst  of  welcome  from  Fred !  He 
uncovered  his  face  and  looked  with  a  ghastly  astonishment  at  the 
son  who  thus  cast  him  off  without  a  word. 

*  Maister  Freddie,  for  God's  sake  !  think  what  you  are  saying. 
Speak  a  word  to  him ! ' 

1 1  have  nothing  to  say,'  said  Fred.  f  I  will  make  the  truth 
known  in  a  week  from  this  time — if  it  is  the  truth.  I  will  be  no 
party  to  a  fraud.  I  loved  my  father  that  died,  and  his  memory, 
but  I  can  be  no  party  to  a  fraud.  In  a  week's  time ' 
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The  stranger  never  said  a  word ;  he  sat  gazing  with  things 
^unutterable  in  his  eyes,  wonder  above  all.  His  boy  !  it  was  cruel, 
barbarous,  inhuman ;  but — this  strange  visitor  did  not  condemn 
the  youth.  He  looked  at  him  with  an  inconceivable  surprise — his 
boy — Fred !  He  did  not  make  any  protest,  but  sat  up,  strangely 
awakened — wondering:  even  the  object  of  his  visit  fading  in  com- 
parison with  this  shock  for  which  he  was  not  prepared. 

All  this  time  there  had  been  sounds  of  rushing  footsteps  and 
ringing  of  bells  through  the  house,  the  commotion  of  some  sudden 
event  breaking  into  the  quiet  of  the  night.  And  then  came  a  dis- 
tant sound  of  Susie's  voice,  calling :  '  Fred  !  Fred ! '  The  young 
man's  heart  was  rent  with  passionate  emotion,  such  as  he  had  never 
known  in  his  life  before. 

'  Nobody  must  come  in  here,'  he  said,  '  to  find  a  stranger  in  the 
house.  If  my  mother  has  been  frightened,  I  will  tell  her.  But 
not  if  I  can  help  it.  Now,  the  only  thing  remaining  for  me  is  to 

make  the  truth  known — when '  He  paused.  He  could  not 

address  that  dreadful  spectre  directly ;  his  heart  was  bitter  within 
him  at  the  man  who  had  thus  killed  for  ever  his  father's  memory, 

the  ideal  which  he  had  cherished  in  his  father's  name.  '  When 

lie  has  decided  what  to  do.' 

There  was  a  dreadful  pause  in  Janet's  room  when  the  young 
man  went  away.  Then  the  stranger  said  in  a  musing  tone :  '  So 
that's  what  Fred  has  come  to  in  a  couple  of  years.  You  see,  Janet, 
you  have  not  been  so  successful  as  you  thought.' 

*  Oh,  my  man,  oh,  my  bonnie  man !  the  callant  is  just  dis- 
tracted with  wonder  and  fear.' 

'  There's  more  in  it  than  that — and  he's  right,  Janet.  We  were 
wrong,  you  and  I.  And  I  must  just  abide  the  consequences.  I'll 
lie  down  on  your  bed  for  an  hour  or  two,  if  you're  sure  it's  safe. 
And  then  I'll  take  the  gate.  It  will  be  for  ever  this  time,  you  can 
tell  that  boy.  I'll  neither  make  nor  meddle  more  ;  and  if  he's  wise 
he'll  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.' 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

ROBERT  DALYELL  stole  forth  from  the  house  which  was  his  own,  yet 
could  never  more  be  his,  in  what  would  have  been  the  dead  of 
night  had  it  been  any  other  season  but  June  and  any  place  but  a 
northern  country.  It  was  already  daylight,  with  a  pearl-like 
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radiance  as  of  spiritual  day,  and  something  more  mystic  and  almost 
awful  in  the  silence  of  night,  combined  with  this  diffusion  of  lovely 
light,  than  any  darkness  could  have  been.  He  seemed  to  see  the 
great  spreading  landscape  like  a  picture,  with  his  own  single  and 
solitary  figure  in  it,  with  a  momentary  terror  of  himself  alone  in 
that  great  surrounding  silence.  He  was  not  afraid  of  being  seen, 
as  he  was  when  he  had  stolen  under  cover  of  the  brief  darkness 
into  the  house ;  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  anybody  who  should 
look  out  of  a  curtained  window  or  from  the  crevice  of  a  closed 
shutter,  and  see  him  walking  along  at  an  hour  when  nobody  was 
abroad,  would  be  afraid  of  him  as  an  unnatural  wanderer  in  the 
wide  brightness  which  was  night.  He  was  in  point  of  fact  a  ghost,  as 
he  had  been  believed  to  be — a  man  with  no  place  or  meaning  in  the 
world,  with  his  name  upon  a  funeral  tablet,  and  his  place  knowing 
him  no  more ;  and  like  a  ghost  he  passed  through  the  pale  diffused 
light  which  cast  no  shadow.  Never  man  was  inaposition  more  strange 
and  cruel.  He  had  made  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  not  as  his  son  and 
his  friend  had  feared,  by  suicide,  but  in  a  more  dreadful  way.  He 
had  put  himself  to  death,  and  yet  he  lived.  The  man  had  been  in 
this  living  death  for  nearly  two  years.  He  had  lost  everything — 
himself,  his  name,  and  his  personal  identity,  as  well  as  wife  and: 
children,  and  home  and  living.  And  yet  he  had  never  fully  realised 
what  it  was  till  now.  Something  of  the  Bohemian,  something  of  the- 
adventurer  in  the  man,  which  had  been  hidden  under  the  most- 
decorous  exterior  for  nearly  fifty  years,  had  made  that  curious  new 
start  in  existence  almost  amusing  to  him  in  its  absolute  novelty 
and  relief  from  the  long  monotony  of  usual  life. 

Even  his  sudden  going  home,  with  the  object  of  frightening- 
his  wife  out  of  a  marriage  which  would  have  been  no  marriage, 
had  something  of  the  character  of  a  joke  in  it.  But  there  was 
no  longer  any  jest  in  the  matter.  He  had  seen  his  wife,  he- 
had  seen  his  son,  and  he  was  at  last  aware  of  what  it  was  he  had 
done — the  darker  aspect  of  it — the  dishonour  to  others,  the- 
deadly  extinction  of  himself,  the  end  of  everything  which  he  had 
thus  accomplished,  almost  with  a  light  heart.  A  ghost  indeed, 
offending  the  eyes  and  chilling  the  very  soul  of  those  who  were 
most  near  and  dear  to  him.  '  A  swindler,'  the  boy  had  said.  Was 
he  a  swindler  ?  To  be  sure  the  insurance  offices  would  never 
have  paid  that  money  had  they  known;  but  surely  he  had 
paid  the  price  for  it.  He  had  died  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
He  had  given  himself  for  his  children — a  living  sacrifice — not  less,. 
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<but  more  than  if  he  had  really  died  and  been  thrown  up  by  the 
sea,  as  everybody  believed,  on  Portobello  sands.  It  is  hard  to  see 
guilt  in  a  transaction,  not  for  your  own  advantage,  for  which  you 
have  given  your  life.  Eobert  Dalyell  did  not  blame  his  son ;  he 
could  perceive  that  there  was  much  in  what  Fred  said,  though 
his  heart  swelled  in  his  breast  against  that  injustice.  He  was  not 
angry  with  Fred,  but  much  impressed,  and  moved  (strangely 
enough)  by  something  like  satisfaction  by  his  son's  demeanour. 
The  boy  was  a  good  boy,  wounded  in  his  honour,  and  therefore 
inexorable,  but  only  as  a  good  man  would  wish  his  boy  to  be.  He 
was  glad  Fred  was  an  honourable  fellow,  feeling  it  like  that.  Poor 
Dalyell  himself  had  all  the  instincts  and  habits  of  mind  of  an 
honourable  man ;  he  had  not  seen  the  dishonour  in  it;  he  had 
thought  that,  giving  his  life  for  it  as  he  had  done,  there  was 
.•nothing  morally  wrong  in  his  act.  Surely  he  had  bought  the 
money  dear :  it  was  not  for  him ;  it  was  for  them,  and  for 
their  good.  There  they  were,  all  of  them — the  wife  who  was  about 
•to  give  him  a  successor  within  two  years,  and  the  boy  who  was 
himself  his  successor — safe  in  Yalton,  honoured,  respected,  enjoy- 
ing the  position  to  which  they  were  born  :  while  he  was  an  outcast, 
without  anything  but  what  he  made  for  himself,  and  the  boy  called 
.him  a  swindler !  He  was  an  honest  boy  for  all  that,  and  Dalyell's 
mind  had  a  certain  forlorn  satisfaction  in  it :  though  a  more  forlorn 
-being  than  he,  walking,  walking  like  a  ghost  through  that  morn- 
dng  light  which  began  in  its  pearly  paleness  to  warm  to  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  could  not  be.  It  was  wonderful  at  what  leisure  he 
was,  in  the  utter  forlornness  of  his  being,  to  think  of  them  all. 
He  was  not  sorry  that  he  had  given  himself  to  save  them.  The 
•  only  thing  he  was  sorry  for  was  that,  being  dead,  he  had  interfered 
-at  all.  He  ought  to  have  gone  upon  his  own  way — married,  too,  as 
vhe  might  have  done,  and  got  himself  new  ties  in  his  new  life.  He 
believed  now  that  there  would  have  been  no  harm  in  that.  There 
-would  be  no  harm  in  it.  He  would  get  away  as  quickly  as  it  was 
.practicable,  and  get  back  to  his  new  world,  and  this  time  he  would 
feel  himself  really  emancipated.  He  would  think  no  more  of  the 
bonds  of  the  past.  She  should  be  free  to  marry  if  she  liked,  and 
so  would  he.  This  old  world  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  each 
-other  any  more. 

The  foolish  thing  was  that  he  had  come  at  all  on  this  fool's 
-errand.  It  was  all  the  old  woman's  fault.  It  had  been  weak  of 
-iiim  to  let  her  into  his  secret,  to  keep  himself  up  with  news  of 
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home,  to  be  moved  by  her  horror  at  this  marriage.  Why  should 
not  she  marry  if  she  wished  to  do  so  ?  She  had  been  a  good 
•wife  to  him,  and  he  had  made  her  a  widow.  He  had  known  that 
she  was  not  a  woman  who  could  act  for  herself,  that  she  was  one 
who  must  have  a  caretaker,  a  manager  of  external  matters  ?  Why 
should  he  interfere  with  her  ?  It  was  all  that  confounded  old 
woman's  scruples.  But  Daly  ell  decided  that  he  would  interfere 
no  more,  that  he  would  go  back  whence  he  came  and  marry  too, 
and  thus  justify  his  wife.  The  man's  heart  was  very  heavy  in  his 
breast  when  he  made  this  resolution ;  but  yet  he  had  a  great 
courage,  and  was  determined  to  stand  up  against  fate  and  get  a 
new  life  for  himself,  being  thus  horribly,  hopelessly  cut  off  from 
the  old.  The  boy  would  not  carry  out  his  threat  if  he  disappeared 
thus,  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  And  all  would  be  well  with  them, 
all  would  go  right,  as  he  had  meant  it  should  when  he  gave  up 
his  life. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  risen,  the  birds  had  begun  to  twitter 
and  hold  their  morning  conversations  about  all  the  business  or 
life  before  it  was  time  to  tune  up  for  the  concert  of  the  day. 
WThere  was  he  going  ?  He  had  left  such  things  as  he  had  brought 
with  him  at  a  little  lonely  wayside  public-house  near  the  sea. 
before  he  went  to  Yalton,  but  it  was  still  too  early  to  get  admit- 
tance there.  He  found  himself  on  the  shore  before  he  knew. 
Yalton  was  not  above  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  or  rather  from  the 
Firth  in  its  upper  part,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  that  monstrous 
progeny  of  science,  about  which  so  many  trumpets  have  been 
blown,  the  Forth  Bridge,  now  strides  hideous  across  the  lovely 
inlet — those  golden  gates  through  which  the  westering  sun  was- 
wont  to  stream  unbroken  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  great 
estuary  upon  the  stronger  tides  below.  Dalyell  came  out  upon  it 
suddenly,  forgetting  in  the  intense  preoccupation  of  his  thoughts 
where  he  was.  The  sun  had  risen  beyond  the  distant  Grampians, 
touching  the  Fife  villages  all  along  the  coast  with  gold.  The  air 
was  damp,  yet  sweet  with  the  saltness  of  the  sea  in  it,  and  the 
breath  of  distance  and  the  sensation  of  the  vast  unknown  to  which 
this  great,  splendid  ocean  pathway  was  one  of  the  ways.  When 
Dalyell  came  out  thus  upon  the  shore  he  was  the  one  speck  of 
animated  being  in  the  whole  still  world.  He  sat  down  to  rest  for 
a  little  upon  a  rock.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  is 
nothing  stirring,  not  even  the  cattle,  though  they  were  waking 
and  thinking  of  an  early  breakfast  in  the  fields.  He  sat 
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there  and  noted,  and  thought  over  it  all  again.  He  was  very  for- 
lorn, but  not  angry  with  anybody,  scarcely  vexed  by  the  thought 
that  he  was  so  soon  forgotten.  He  even  laughed  a  little  at  the 
thought  of  Pat  Wedderburn.  How  had  he  got  himself  the  length 
of  that  idea  of  marrying  ?  He  divined  old  Pat's  thoughts,  a  little 
troubled  by  the  necessity,  going  bravely  through  it.  He  had  no 
sense  of  resentment  towards  any  of  them.  As  soon  as  there  was 
anyone  stirring  about  the  <  Dun  Cow  '  he  would  steal  in  and  get 
his  things  and  some  breakfast,  and  take  himself  off  at  once  and 
for  ever — never,  whatever  happened,  to  interfere  again. 

But  in  the  meantime  there  was  some  time  to  wait,  and  the 
sun  was  growing  warmer  every  moment,  and  the  tide  was  in,  and 
the  little  wavelets  rippling  along  the  shore.  Baths  were  not 
luxuries  known  at  the  '  Dun  Cow,'  and  here  was  the  bath  he 
liked  best,  ready  before  him.  It  would  be  the  last  time  he 
would  ever  bathe  in  his  native  waters.  He  slipped  out  of  his 
clothes,  laid  them  in  a  little  heap,  without  even  thinking  how 
on  one  supreme  occasion  he  had  done  that  before,  and  plunging 
from  the  nearest  rock  launched  himself  into  the  sea  and  sunshine. 
It  would  brace  him  up  for  the  journeys  and  troubles  of  the  day. 

Dalyell  swam  about  for  some  time,  and  dived  and  sported  in 
the  water  like  a  boy,  with  a  curious  sudden  lightness  of  heart.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  come  out  of  the  water.  And  the 
northern  seas  are  cold  at  three  o'clock  (getting  on  for  four)  in  the 
morning,  with  the  sun  not  yet  very  strong,  and  but  newly 
risen.  What  it  was  that  happened  there  was  no  one  to  tell. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  shock  of  the  night's  proceedings,  though  he 
had  reasoned  it  away,  which  struck  to  his  heart — perhaps  it  was  the 
cold  of  the  water — it  might  be  a  cramp,  which,  had  there  been 
anyone  near  to  help,  would  have  been  of  little  consequence.  None 
of  these  things  would  anyone  ever  know.  It  was  said  afterwards 
that  a  cry  was  heard,  piercing  the  sober  stillness  of  the  morning, 
so  that  somebody  woke  and  got  up  at  the  '  Dun  Cow,'  but  finding 
no  sign  of  harm,  went  to  bed  again  for  another  hour.  And  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  minister  woke  in  his  manse,  which  is  near 
the  shore,  and  got  up  and  opened  his  window,  and  remarked  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  the  wonderful  delightful  calm 
and  brightness  of  the  Firth.  He  thought  after  that  it  must 
have  been  the  drowning  man's  cry  that  woke  him,  though  he 
was  not  conscious  of  the  sound  itself. 

Thus,  with  the  strangest  repetitions,  all  the  incidents  of  Dalyell's 
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ficticious  drowning  were  reproduced ;  and  it  did  not  fail  to  be 
remarked  in  the  papers  that  the  accident  up  the  Firth  was 
singularly  like  the  accident  that  had  happened  nearly  two  years 
before  to  Mr.  Dalyell,  of  Yalton,  on  Portobello  sands.  It  was  a 
remarkable  coincidence :  but  the  sufferer  in  this  case,  it  was  added, 
was  a  stranger,  who  had  arrived  at  the  *  Dun  Cow '  the  night 
before,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  foreigner.  The  body  was  found 
among  the  rocks,  as  if  he  had  made  a  despairing  grip  upon  the  sea- 
weeds that  covered  them  to  save  himself,  from  which  it  was  judged 
that  the  misadventure  was  wholly  accidental ;  but,  naturally,  all 
was  conjecture,  and  this  was  a  thing  that  never  could  be  known. 


CHAPTEK    IX. 

FEED  went  to  his  mother's  room,  about  which  an  agitated  crowd 
had  already  gathered,  [the  two  girls  and  their  maid,  and  an 
anxious  domestic  or  two  from  downstairs,  besides  Mrs.  Dalyell's 
own  maid,  who  was  with  her  mistress.  Foggo  stood  outside  on  the 
staircase,  anxious  to  know  if  he  should  go  for  the  doctor,  and  still 
more  anxious  to  know  what  had  happened,  for  there  was  already  a 
conviction  in  the  house  that  it  was  not  mere  illness  which  had 
produced  that  shriek  which  startled  everybody.  Mrs.  Dalyell  was 
not  the  kind  of  woman  to  shriek  from  physical  pain,  and  there  had 
been  a  whisper  in  the  house  that  the  horseman  had  been  heard  in 
the  avenue,  which,  naturally,  was  a  preparation  for  trouble.  Fred, 
however,  was  not  admitted  till  some  time  later,  of  which  the  poor 
young  fellow  was  glad :  for  he  was  in  no  condition  to  meet  his 
mother  in  the  nervous  and  excited  state  in  which  she  must  ber 
while  he  himself  was  so  shaken  and  miserable  from  the  same  cause. 
He  went  to  his  own  room  and  endeavoured  there  to  calm  himself, 
and  thrust  away  the  appalling  question  that  was  now  before  him. 
How  lately  he  had  said  to  himself  that  his  father's  previsions  had 
all  been  mistaken,  and  instead  of  having  to  take  upon  himself  the 
anxieties  and  cares  of  the  head  of  the  house,  to  break  off  his 
studies  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  grave  side  of  life,  he  had 
only  been  more  free,  more  independent,  than  before,  since  he  had 
succeeded  his  father  as  Dalyell  of  Yalton.  Ah !  but  who  could 
have  thought  of  this,  this  further  chapter  of  disaster,  unimagin- 
able, incurable,  which  would  involve  the  name  of  Dalyell  of  Yalton 
in  dishonour  and  shame — the  name  his  ancestors  had  borne  in. 
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credit  and  pride,  the  name  that  poverty  and  ruin  could  not  have 
stained,  but  which  must  now  perish  amid  records  of  deceit  and 
fraud.  Fred's  very  heart  seemed  to  shrink  and  wither  up  within 
Mm  when  he  thought  of  what  he  had  now  to  do.  It  would  be  his 
to  put  the  stamp  of  shame  upon  that  name — to  expose  the  whole 
•disgraceful  story,  the  dishonest  means  by  which  downfall  had  been 
.staved  off,  only  to  fall  more  dreadfully  upon  the  unhappy  and 
innocent  now.  No,  he  must  not  palter  with  right  and  wrong,  he 
must  not  allow  any  sentiment  of  pity  either  for  the  criminal  or  for 
himself  to  steal  in.  The  criminal !  Now  that  Fred  had  time  to 
think,  that  criminal — whose  very  name  he  could  not  endure  to 
think  of — whom  he  had  denounced  and  disowned  with  such  force 
and  almost  hatred — had  looked  at  him,  oh,  with  such  fatherly 
eyes  !  He  had  scarcely  said  anything,  not  a  word  in  his  own 
defence.  Fred  felt  that  if  he  had  stayed  another  minute  his 
courage  would  have  failed  him,  and  the  old  dear  familiar  image 
would  have  regained  its  power.  The  criminal ! — worse  than  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt,  almost  worse  than  a  suicide,  and  yet  so 

like — oh,  so  like !     Oh,  he  must  not  think,  he  must  not  allow 

himself  to  fail  in  his  duty.  In  a  week's  time — that  was  what  he 
had  said — to  give  full  time  for  that  fugitive  to  escape,  that  he 
might  not  be  taken  or  injured,  or  brought  to  justice.  In  a  week's 
time  !  There  must  be  no  paltering  with  duty.  It  was  clear  before 
him  what  he  had  to  do. 

And  then  there  began  to  pluck  as  it  were  at  the  skirts  of 
Fred's  mind  thoughts  of  what  this  thing  was,  of  what  it  must  have 
cost.  Had  not  the  man  died,  had  he  not  more  than  died  ?  It  was 
not  suicide,  but  it  was  worse.  He  had  given  his  life  while  still  a 
living  man.  Strange  words  crept  into  Fred's  mind,  which  did 
not  come  there  of  themselves,  as  if  someone  had  thrown  them 
into  the  surging  sea  of  passion  and  pain  which  was  within  him. 
•Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this.  Oh,  silence,  silence  !  these 
words  were  said  of  another,  a  greater — one  Divine.  Greater  love 
•hath  no  man  than  this :  they  came  back  and  back :  as  if  they 
could  be  applied  to  a  man  who  was  a  sinner,  who  had  committed 
.a  fraud,  and  deceived  his  fellow  men.  Had  he  deceived  them  ? 
Had  he  not  died  ?  Died  more  terribly,  more  completely  than  the 
man  in  the  family  grave  in  Yalton  churchyard,  who  was  not 
Robert  Dalyell.  Which  would  one  choose  if  one  had  to  choose  ? 
Surely  the  home  in  the  churchyard,  the  tablet  on  the  wall — and 
not  the  life  of  an  outcast,  the  death  in  life  of  a  man  who  had  no 
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identity,  who  had  neither  name  nor  fame.  Fred's  young  soul  was- 
rent  asunder  by  these  thoughts.  There  had  been  no  relenting  in 
him,  no  pity.  But  now  outraged  nature  avenged  herself.  Oh, 
how  cruel  he  had  been,  how  harsh ! — not  a  word  of  kindness  in  him,, 
not  a  softening  touch.  And  he  ought  not  to  think  of  nature  now,, 
he  ought  not  to  be  moved  by  kindness.  He  ought  to  subdue  all 
relenting.  In  a  week's  time  !  He  must  set  his  face  like  brass- 
He  must  think  of  nothing  that  could  make  him  fail. 

It  was  late  when  Fred  was  called  to  his  mother,  and  he  went 
down  as  timid  as  a  child  called  to  an  interview  of  which  it  knows 
nothing,  but  that  it  must  involve  terrific  consequences.  He  had 
looked  at  himself  anxiously  in  the  glass  before  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  wishing  that  he  knew  some  way  of  making  himself  look 
less  pale,  his  eyes  less  excited.  The  girls  knew  ways  of  doing  this, 
Fred  believed,  but  he  did  not  know.  He  plunged  his  head  into 
cold  water  to  relieve  the  heaviness  and  heat  he  felt,  as  of  some- 
thing bursting  from  his  forehead  ;  and  then  he  went  downstairs,, 
slowly  labouring  to  collect  his  thoughts  to  think  what  he  should 
say.  Mrs.  Dalyell  was  in  her  bed,  her  head  with  the  background 
of  the  red  curtains  looking  at  the  first  glance  almost  ghastly,  her 
face  very  pale,  her  eyes  excited  like  his  own.  She  grasped  him 
by  both  hands  and  made  him  sit  down  by  her.  The  candles  were 
still  burning,  but  a  faint  glimmer  of  blue  showed  between  the 
curtains.  She  kept  holding  his  hand,  but  it  was  a  minute  or  two- 
before  she  spoke. 

'  Fred,  do  you  know  if  I  said  anything  ?     What  did  I  say  ?' 

What  did  they  tell  you  ?     Did  they  say  that  I ?  '     She  gasped 

for  breath,  and  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  did  so  with  her 
eyes  and  with  the  pressure  of  her  hand. 

*  I  heard  nothing,  mother,  but  that  you  fainted.' 

She  pressed  his  hand  tightly  again  and  said, '  I  didn't  faint.  I 
let  them  think  so — to  conceal —  Though  I  was  scarcely  conscious- 
of  what  I  was  doing,  I  felt  it  gleam  through  me  that  to  let  them 
think  I  was  unconscious  was  best.  But  I  never  was  unconscious 
for  a  moment,  Fred — you  understand  what  I  am  saying  ? — nor 
was  I  asleep,  nor  could  I  have  been  dreaming.  You  hear  what  I 
am  saying,  Fred  ? ' 

'  Yes,  mother  :  but  don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  excite  yourself ;  it 
may  make  you  ill  again.' 

*  What  will  make  me  ill  ?     I  want  you  to  understand.     I've  not 
been  ill,  only — that  they  might  have  no  suspicion.     Fred,  above 
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all  things  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  in  my  full  senses, 
meaning  every  word  I  say.' 

'  Yes,  mother,'  he  said,  pressing  her  hand. 

She  renewed  her  grip  upon  it,  as  if  she  were  holding  fast  to  • 
something  lest  she  should  be  carried  away.     '  Well ! '  she  said, 
with  a  long-drawn  breath.     Then  looking  him  full  in  the  eyes  as 
if  to  defy  misunderstanding:  'Fred,'  she  said,  *  I  have  seen  your 
father!' 

*  Mother ! '  he  cried. 

*  Hush — this  was  what  I  was  afraid  of — that  you  would  think 
me  out  of  my  senses.     Look  at  me.     I  am  not  calm,  perhaps,  but 
I  am  as  steady  as  you  are.'     (That  was  not  saying  much ;  but  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  extraordinary  sensations,  Mrs.  Dalyell  fortunately 
did  not  notice  Fred.)     '  I  was  not  thinking  of  him,  nor  even  ques- 
tioning as  I  sometimes  do.     I  was  more  quiet  than  usual :  when, 
just  there,  where  the  curtain  is,  I  saw  your  father  ! ' 

'  You  must  have  been  over-excited,  mother,  though  you  did  not 
know  it.  My  coming  home  and  the  girls'  talk — and  all  of  us 
making  ourselves  disagreeable — without  knowing  it  your  mind 
must  have ' 

*  My  mind  was  quite  calm.     I  made  allowance  for  you  children. 
I  could  have  sympathised  with  you.     But  don't  go  away  with  any 
such  idea.     I  saw  your  father — as  plain  as  I  ever  saw  him  in  my 
life.' 

What  could  Fred  say  ?  He  patted  her  hand  to  soothe  her, 
and  shook  his  head  gently ;  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

'  It  all  passed  in  a  moment,'  she  went  on.  '  He  said  something. . 
I  feel  sure  he  used  the  word  marriage,  but  I  was  too  much  startled 
to  make  out,  and  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  give  that  cry.  I  can't  tell 
you  what  a  dreadful  feeling  came  upon  me.  I  am  not  a  woman  to 
scream,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  And  he  disappeared,  and  they 
all  came  rushing  in.' 

'  It  must  have  been  an  optical  illusion,  mother — that's  what 
they  call  those  sort  of  things.  You  were  disturbed  by  all  of  usr 
and  your  imagination  got  excited.' 

'  Don't  speak  such  nonsense  to  me.  I  saw  your  father  as  I  see 
you.  Fred,  that's  not  half  I've  got  to  tell  you.'  She  closed  her 
fingers  more  and  more  closely  upon  his  hand,  and  drew  him  close 
to  her.  *  He  was  changed,'  she  said  almost  in  a  whisper.  *  He 
was  not  as  he  used  to  be.'  She  put  her  face  nearer  to  her  son's. 
'  An  apparition  would  have  been  nothing  in  comparison.  It 
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would  have  been  not  wonderful,  considering  everything.  But  this, 
Fred' — she  drew  him  quite  close  and  her  fingers  were  upon  his 
hand  like  iron — *  Fred,  your  father  had  grown  a  beard  ! ' 

*  Mother ! '  he  cried  again. 

'  You  think  I'm  mad,  and  I  don't  wonder :  but  there's  more  in 
what  I  say  than  you  think,  Fred :  a  man  who  was  dead  could  not 
do  that.  Fred,  find  me  words.  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  There 
is  more  in  this  than  we  know.' 

They  looked  at  each  other,  the  eyes  of  the  one  shooting  light 
and  meaning  into  those  of  the  other.  How  could  the  boy  stand 
the  keen  scrutiny  of  his  mother's  eyes  ?  He  faltered  before  her 
and  tried  to  avert  them,  but  failed.  At  last  he  faltered,  *  Mother  ! 
I  think  your  guess  is  right ! ' 

She  seized  him  by  the  shoulder  with  her  other  hand  and  shook 
him  in  the  vehemence  of  her  passion.  *  Have  you  known  this  all 
-along  ?  Have  you  known  and  never  said  a  word  ?  ' 

*  No,'  he  said  ;  '  how  could  you  think  it  ?     Could  I  have  been 
a  party  to  a  fraud  ?     But  I  saw  him  too — to-night.' 

Mrs.  Dalyell's  hands  relaxed ;  she  fell  back  upon  her  pillow, 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  began  to  cry  and  moan. 
*  Oh,  how  shall  I  ever  look  him  in  the  face  !  How  shall  I  ever  look 
him  in  the  face  ! ' 

Fred  was  prepared  for  many  things  on  his  mother's  part.  He 
was  prepared  to  see  her  burst  into  indignation  like  his  own  ;  he 
could  have  understood  her  stern  and  angry,  or  he  could  have 
understood  her  grieved  and  miserable.  He  could  even  have  under- 
stood it — had  she  | been  unreasonably  and  foolishly  glad.  But 
ashamed,  asking  how  she  could  look  him  in  the  face ! — this  was 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  her  son.  After  a  little  she  calmed  down 
and  said  with  the  echo  of  a  sob,  'We  will  have  something  to 
forgive  each  other — on  both  sides.' 

(  Mother,'  cried  Fred,  '  do  you  realise  all  the  difference  it  will 
make?' 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  with  a  flush  upon  her  face.  *  Oh, 
my  dear,'  she  cried,  with  a  look  of  awe,  *  how  can  we  ever  be 
.••sufficiently  thankful  that  we  knew  in  time  !  ' 

This  was  all  she  could  think  of,  it  seemed  ;  and  poor  young 
Fred  had  to  return  to  his  own  troubled  thoughts  by  himself 
without  help  from  his  mother.  She  entertained,  it  would  seem, 
no  doubt  as  to  her  duty  towards  her  husband.  The  fraud  did  not 
weigh  on  her  mind.  He  had  come  back — that  was  all. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IN  the  afternoon  of  the  miserable  day  which  had  begun  in  this- 
wise, Fred  was  sitting  alone,  trying  to  come  to  some  conclusion 
in  the  crowd  of  his  unhappy  thoughts.  His  mother  had  been  able 
to  rest  after  her  agitation,  and  sleep,  but  had  sent  for  him  again 
early  to  ask  for  his  father — where  he  was  in  the  meantime,  and 
when  he  was  coming  home  ?  It  had  better,  she  thought,  be  got 
over  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  all  the  friends  informed.  Mr.. 
Wedderburn  was  always  fond  of  Eobert :  he  would  take  it  very 
quietly ;  he  would  see  that  the  less  said  the  better  for  all  parties, 
Her  mind  was  full  of  these  thoughts.  She  had  arranged  every- 
thing in  her  mind.  There  would  be  much  to  forgive — on  both' 
sides — which  perhaps  on  the  whole  was  better  than  had  it  been 
entirely  on  one.  As  for  business  matters,  Mrs.  Dalyell  was  aware- 
there  must  be  troubles  ;  but  fortunately  this  was  not  her  share  of 
the  business.  Kobert  and  Mr.  "VVedderburn  would  settle  these 
things.  It  all  seemed  so  simple  as  his  mother  put  it,  that  Fred 
withdrew  again  with  a  sort  of  artificial  calm  in  his  spirit,  but 
had  no  sooner  been  alone  for  ten  minutes  than  the  hurlyburly 
began  over  again.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Inform  the  insurance 
companies  ?  But  what  could  be  done  to  raise  the  necessary  money  ? 
Throw  Yalton  into  the  market — or  what  ?  Anyhow,  it  must  be 
ruin,  whether  the  father  came  home  or  disappeared  again ;  any- 
how, his  own  happy  career  was  over,  and  nothing  but  trouble  was- 
to  come. 

In  the  meantime  he  did  not  know  where  his  father  was,  or 
what  had  become  of  him,  and  he  had  not  yet  the  courage  to  ques- 
tion Janet,  who  no  doubt  knew.  Janet  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.  For  all  he  could  tell,  it  might  be  she  who  had  first  suggested 
that  dreadful  expedient  out  of  which  all  this  misery  came.  Oh  !' 
had  the  family  been  but  ruined  honestly,  naturally,  two  years 
ago  !  Fred  felt,  like  a  child,  that  it  must  be  that  wretched  old 
woman's  fault  all  through,  and  he  could  not  subdue  his  mind  to 
the  extent  of  asking  her  for  information.  It  would  come,  he  felt 
sure,  in  good  time. 

And  so  it  did :  that  afternoon  Foggo  entered  the  library  where- 
his  young  master  was  sitting,  with  a  very  mysterious  air,  and 
informed  him  that  there  was  '  one '  who  desired  to  speak  with 
him.  Fred's  heart  leapt  to  his  mouth,  for  his  thoughts  were  bent 
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solely  on  his  father,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  he. 

*  A  gentleman,'  he  added  faintly,  '  with  a  beard  '  ?     It  was  the 
only  description  he  could  venture  upon. 

'No,  Mr.  Fred,  not  a  gentleman  at  all — John  Saunderson  from 
the  "  Dun  Cow." ' 

'  John  Saunders  on  from  the  "Dun  Cow  "  ? ' 

'  It  was  to  speak  about  something  that  had  happened.  He 
said  that  if  the  young  laird  would  have  the  kindness  to  step  out 
-at  the  gate — he's  no  just  in  trim  for  a  grand  house,  and  he  would 
like  to  speak  to  yourself  in  a  private  way.' 

'  Bring  him  here,  then,  Foggo.' 

*  No,  Mr.  Fred  :  he  would  take  it  far  kinder  if  you  would  just 
step  out  to  the  gate.' 

And  this  was  what  Fred  finally  did.  He  found  the  landlord 
of  the  '  Dun  Cow  '  exceedingly  embarrassed,  not  knowing  how  to 
begin  his  story.  He  took  off  his  blue  bonnet  at  the  sight  of  Fred, 
and  begun  to  twirl  it  round  and  round  in  his  hands. 

'  It's  about  an  accident  that's  happened,'  said  John. 

'  Do  you  want  me  to  do  anything  ?  I'm  very  much  occupied  ; 
if  it's  anything  Foggo  could  do — 

<Na,  it's  not  Foggo  I  want '  (he  said  Foggy,  after  the  fashion 
of  his  locality),  '  its  just  yoursel'.  There  was  a  gentleman  came 
to  lodge  in  my  house  last  night.  We  whiles  get  a  stranger — that's 
mot  very  particular.' 

'  A  gentleman  ?  ' 

1 A  gentleman  with  a  beard.'  The  man  eyed  Fred  very  closely, 
who  did  not  know  what  to  reply. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  with  a  little  catch  of  his  breath, 4  and  what  then  ?  * 
4  The  gentleman  must  have  gone  down,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 

very  early  to  take  a  bath  in  the  sea.  Nobody  heard  him  go  out. 
My  own  idea  is  he  never  was  in  after  he  got  his  supper.  He  first 
went  to  the  door  for  a  smoke,  and  my  impression  is 

'  What  happened  ? '  said  Fred.  His  mouth  was  so  dry  he 
could  scarcely  speak. 

'  He  must  have  gone  into  the  sea  to  take  a  bath  awfu'  early 
in  the  morning,  before  we  were  up.  The  wife  she  thought  the 
"heard  a  cry  about  four  o'clock,  and  I  got  up,  for  she  gave  me  no 
peace,  and  looked  about  and  saw  nothing.  But  later  there  was 
one  came  running  and  said  a  man's  clo'es  were  on  the  sands,  close, 
by  some  rocks — just  for  all  the  world  as  they  were  that  time,  ye 
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mind,  Mr.  D'yell,  when  your  father  was  lost.  I  just  took  to  my 
heels  and  ran  all  the  way  to  the  sands.  And  there  was  his  clo'es, 
sure  enough.' 

*  The  man  ? '  Fred  gasped  again. 

'  They  got  him  after  a  bittie,  with  his  hands  clasped  full  of 
the  seaweed,  and  his  knee  raised  up  upon  a  rock.  He  must  have 
made  a  fight,  poor  gentleman,  for  his  life.  Na,  I  see  what  you 
are  thinking  :  it  was  nae  suicide.  He  had  got  up  his  knee  upon 
a  bit  of  rock,  and  his  hands  were  full  of  the  weeds — nasty  slimy 
unprofitable  things.'  There  was  a  pause,  and  the  man  lowered 
this  voice  a  little  significantly  before  he  said,  ' 1  would  like  much, 
Mr.  Frederick,  if  you  would  come  down  and  see  him.' 

Fred  was  not  able  to  speak.  He  shrank  more  than  he  could 
say  from  this  dreadful  sight.  He  shook  his  head  in  the  impulse 
of  his  panic  and  horror. 

'  Sir,'  said  the  man,  '  I've  known  your  father,  Mr.  Eobert 
D'yell,  Yalton,  man  and  boy,  for  more  than  forty  year.  If  I  didna 
know  he  had  been  drowned  two  years  ago  I  would  say  yon  was  him.' 

It  was  with  difficulty  Fred  found  his  voice  :  *  I  think  that  I 
know  who  it  was.  It  was  a — near  relation.' 

*  Ah,  I  can  well  believe  that,'  said  John  Saunderson.     He  was 
something  of  a  genealogist  himself,  as  so  many  people  of  his  class 
are  in  country  life,  and  he  threw  a  hasty  backward  glance  over 
the  scions  of  the  house  of  Yalton,  which  he  had  known  all  his 
life,  and   settled   within   himself   that  there  was  no  such  near 
relation,  no  cousin  that  ever  he  had  heard  of.     He  did  not  say 
this,  nor  his  own  profound  conviction  as  to  the  drowned  man. 

'  A  man,'  said  Fred,  '  that  we  had  thought  to  be  dead — for 
jears.  He  frightened  my  mother  with  the  likeness  you  speak  of, 
and  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  get  a  good  reception.  Oh,  Saunderson, 
you  are  sure  it  was  not  a  suicide  ? ' 

'  So  far  as  I  could  judge — no.  I  am  not  surprised,'  said 
Saunderson,  '  that  the  mistress  was  terrified.  It  gave  me  a  kind 
•of  a  shock.  "  Lord  bless  me,"  I  said,  and  then  I  just  held  my 
peace,  for  I  would  not  be  one  to  raise  a  scandal  on  the  house  of 
Yalton.  But  my  ostler,  confound  him,  has  a  long  tongue.' 

'  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,'  said  Fred.     *  I'll  come  down.' 

And  there  he  saw,  on  the  poor  bed  in  the  *  Dun  Cow,'  sur- 
rounded by  the  few  rustic  houses  about,  all  excited  and  discussing 
the  tragedy,  his  father,  at  last  hushed  and  safe,  seized  by  the 
death  which  he  had  cheated  once,  but  could  not  cheat  a  second 
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time.  The  dreadful  drowning  look  had  departed  from  his  face  ^ 
he  lay  tranquil  and  calm,  like  a  man  who  had  died  in  his  bed, 
who  had  never  wronged  either  man  or  woman.  Whom  had  he- 
wronged  ?  Perhaps  the  insurance  companies — no  one  else.  And 
Fred  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  now  no 
occasion  to  disturb  the  insurance  companies.  It  had  come  to 
pass  at  last — the  event  which*had  been  supposed  to  be  accomplished 
long  ago.  There  was  no  reason  now  for  the  confession  he  had 
intended,  no  need  to  expose  his  father's  deception,  to  betray  the 
secret  of  the  house.  Fred  could  scarcely  reconcile  himself  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  so.  It  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  make 
up  his  mind  that  his  business  now — now  that  all  was  over,  and  his 
father  gone  for  ever — was  to  be  silent  for  ever.  Mr.  Wedderburn 
had  been  summoned,  and  this  was  his  advice,  as  well  as  the  almost; 
imperious  command  of  Fred's  mother.  To  throw  a  stain  upon  her 
husband's  name  was  intolerable  to  Mrs.  Dalyell — to  attract 
attention  to  the  house  and  explain  its  secret  history.  She  said,. 
with  tears,  yet  with  indignation,  that  it  should  not,  it  must  not 
be.  And  old  Pat  Wedderburn,  who  was  strangely  moved  by  the 
story,  and  who  said  not  a  word  in  blame  of  his  friend,  supported 
her  strongly.  '  They  would  have  had  to  give  the  money  now,  if 
not  then,'  he  said,  'and  it's  not  your  part  to  open  the  question, 
Let  it  alone.  Let  him  rest  in  his  grave  at  last — poor  Bob !  And  I 
hope  in  my  presence  no  one  will  ever  say  an  ill  word  of  Bob  D'yell/ 

There  was  a  tear  in  the  old  lawyer's  eye.  Perhaps"  he  under- 
stood it  best  of  the  three,  though  the  other  two  were  wife  and 
son.  Fred's  statement  that  the  drowned  man  was  a  relation 
made  it  possible  to  lay  him  in  the  Yalton  vault  after  all — his  last 
and  rightful  home.  Who  the  other  was,  who  had  received  that 
sad  hospitality  in  the  name  of  Eobert  Dalyell  of  Yalton,  they 
never  knew,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  inquire. 

Somehow,  how.ever,  there  was  no  more  question  of  Mrs. 
Dalyell's  marriage.  Neither  bride  or  bridegroom  ever  spoke  of  it 
again.  And  Mr.  Wedderburn  resumed  something  of  the  old  easy- 
relations  after  a  while,  and  presided  at  Susie's  marriage,  and  was 
the  best  friend  of  the  house,  as  he  had  always  been.  It  was  a 
conclusion  which  on  the  whole  they  all  felt  to  be  the  best. 

THE   END. 
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THE   SLAVE   OF   THE  LAMP. 
BY  HENEY  SETON  MEEEIMAN, 

AUTHOR   OF   'YOUNa  MISTLEY.' 

CHAPTER  XV. 

ROOKS. 

THE  London  express  rolled  with  stately  deliberation  into  Bray- 
port  station.  Mr.  Bodery  folded  up  his  newspapers,  reached  down 
his  bag  from  the  netting,  and  prepared  to  alight.  The  editor  of 
the  '  Beacon  '  had  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  journey,  despite  broiling 
sun  and  searching  dust.  He  knew  the  possibilities  of  a  first  class 
smoking-carriage — how  to  regulate  the  leeward  window  and  chock 
off  the  other  with  a  wooden  match  borrowed  from  the  guard. 

He  stepped  from  the  carriage  with  the  laboured  sprightliness 
of  a  man  past  the  forties,  and  a  moment  later  Sidney  Carew  was 
at  his  side. 

'  Mr.  Bodery  ?  ' 

*  The  same.     You  are  no  doubt  Mr.  Carew  ? ' 

'Yes.  Thanks  for  coming.  Hope  it  didn't  inconvenience 
you?' 

'  Not  at  all,'  replied  the  editor,  breaking  his  return  ticket. 

*  D n,'  said  Sidney  suddenly. 

He  was  beginning  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  are  usually  too  slack  to  burthen  their  souls  with  a 
refreshing  expletive. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Bodery  gravely. 

*  There  is  a  man,'  explained  Sidney  hurriedly,  *  getting  out  of 
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the  train  who  is  coming  to  stay  with  us.     I  had  forgotten  his 
existence.     Don't  look  round ! ' 

Mr.  Bodery  was  a  Londoner.  He  did  not  look  round.  Nine 
out  of  ten  country-bred  people  would  have  indulged  in  a  stare. 

*  Is  this  all  your  luggage  ?  '  continued  Sidney  abruptly.      He 
certainly  was  rising. 

<  Yes.' 

*  Then  come  along.     We'll  bolt  for  it.     He'll  have  to  get  a 
fly,  and  that  means  ten  minutes  start  if  the  porter  is  not  officious 
and  mulls  things.' 

They  hurried  out  of  the  station  and  clambered  into  the  dog- 
cart. Sidney  gathered  up  the  reins. 

*  Hang  it,'  he  exclaimed.     *  What  bad  luck.     There  is  a  fly 
waiting.     It  is  never  there  when  you  want  it.' 

Mr.  Bodery  looked  between  the  shafts. 

'  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that  fly,'  he  said. 

'  No — come  up  you  brute  ! ' 

Mr.  Bodery  turned  carelessly  to  put  his  bag  in  the  back  of  the 
cart. 

'  Let  him  have  it,'  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice.  '  Your  friend 
sees  you,  but  he  does  not  know  that  you  have  seen  him.  He  is 
pointing  you  out  to  the  station-master.' 

As  he  spoke  the  cart  swung  round  the  gate-post  of  the  station 
yard,  nearly  throwing  him  out,  and  Sidney's  right  hand  felt  for  the 
whip-socket. 

*  There,'  he  said,  *  we  are  safe.    I  think  I  can  manage  that  fly.' 
Mr.  Bodery  settled  himself  and  drew  the  dust-cloth  over  his 

chubby  knees. 

*  Now,'  he  said,  *  tell  me  all  about  Vellacott.' 
Sidney  did  so. 

He  gave  a  full  and  minute  description  of  events  previous  to 
Christian  Vellacott's  disappearance,  omitting  nothing.  The  rela- 
tion was  somewhat  disjointed,  somewhat  vague  in  parts,  and  occa- 
sionally incoherent.  The  narrator  repeated  himself — hesitated — 
blurted  out  some  totally  irrelevant  fact,  and  finished  up  with  a 
vague  supposition  (possessing  a  solid  basis  of  truth)  expressed  in 
doubtful  English.  It  suited  Mr.  Bodery  admirably.  In  telling 
all  about  Vellacott,  Sidney  unconsciously  told  all  about  Mrs. 
Carew,  Molly,  Hilda,  and  himself.  When  he  reached  the  point  in 
his  narration  telling  how  Vellacott  had  been  attracted  into  the 
garden,  he  became  extremely  vague  and  his  style  notably  collo- 
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quial.  Tell  the  story  how  he  would,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  prevent 
Mr.  Bodery  from  drawing  his  own  inferences.  Young  ladies  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  whistling  for  youthful  members  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Few  of  them  master  the  labial  art,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  much.  Sidney  Carew  was  conscious  that  his  style  lacked 
grace  and  finish. 

Mr.  Bodery  did  draw  his  own  inferences,  but  the  countenance 
into  which  Sidney  glanced  at  intervals  was  one  of  intense 
stolidity. 

*  Well,  I  confess  I  cannot  make  it  out — at  present,'  he  said ; 
*  Vellacott  has  written  to  us  only  on  business  matters.      We  pub- 
lish to-morrow  a  very  good  article  of  his  purporting  to  be  the 
dream  of  an  overworked  attache.     It  is  very  cutting  and  very 
incriminating.  The  Government  cannot  well  avoid  taking  some 
notice  of  it.     My  only  hope  is  that  he  is  in  Paris.     There  is  some- 
thing brewing  over  there.      Our  Paris  agent  wired  for  Vellacott 
this  morning.      By  the  way,  Mr.  Carew,  is  there  a  monastery 
somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? ' 

*  Down  that  valley,'  replied  Sidney,  pointing  with  his  whip. 

'  In  Vellacott's  article  there  is  mention  of  a  monastery — not 
too  minutely  described  however.  There  are  also  some  remarkable 
suppositions  respecting  an  old  foreigner  living  in  seclusion. 
Could  that  be  the  man  you  mentioned  just  now — Signer  Bruno?' 

'Hardly.  Bruno  is  a  harmless  old  soul,'  replied  Sidney, 
pulling  up  to  turn  into  the  narrow  gateway. 

There  was  no  time  to  make  further  inquiries. 

Sidney  led  the  way  into  the  drawing-room.  The  ladies  were 
there. 

'  My  mother,  Mr.  Bodery — my  sister ;  my  sister  Hilda,'  he 
blurted  out  awkwardly. 

Mrs.  Carew  shook  hands,  and  the  two  young  ladies  bowed. 
They  were  all  disappointed  in  Mr.  Bodery.  He  was  too  calm  and 
comfortable — also  there  was  a  suggestion  of  cigar  smoke  in  his 
presence,  which  jarred. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  the  Londoner,  with  genial  self-possession, s  to 
owe  the  pleasure  of  this  visit  to  such  an  unfortunate  incident.' 

Molly  felt  that  she  hated  him. 

'  Then  you  have  heard  nothing  of  Christian  ? '  said  Mrs. 
Carew. 

'Nothing,'  replied  Mr.  Bodery,  removing  his  tight  gloves. 
'  But  it  is  too  soon  to  think  of  getting  anxious  yet.  Vellacott  IB 
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eminently  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself — he  is,  above  all  things, 
a  journalist.  Things  are  disturbed  in  Paris,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  has  run  across  there.' 

Mrs.  Carew  smiled  somewhat  incredulously. 

*  It  was  a  singular  time  to  start,'  observed  Hilda  quietly. 
Mr.  Bodery  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

'  Master  mind  in  this  house,'  he  reflected. 

*  Yes,'  he  admitted  aloud. 

He  folded  his  gloves  and  placed  them  in  the  pocket  of  his 
coat.  The  others  watched  him  in  silence. 

'  Do  you  take  sugar  and  cream  ? '  inquired  Hilda  sweetly, 
speaking  for  the  second  time. 

*  Please — both.     In  moderation.' 

*  I  say,'  interrupted  Sidney  at  this  moment,  *  the  Vicomte 
d'Audierne  is  following  us  in  a  fly.     He  will  be  here   in   five 
minutes.' 

Mrs.  Carew  nodded.     She  had  not  forgotten  this  guest. 

'  The  Vicomte  d'Audierne,'  said  Mr.  Bodery  with  considerable 
interest,  turning  away  from  the  tea-table,  cup  in  hand.  '  Is  that 
the  man  who  got  out  of  my  train  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Sidney  ;  *  do  you  know  him  ?  ' 
'  I  have  heard  of  him.' 

Mr.  Bodery  turned  and  took  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  from 
a  plate  which  Hilda  held. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  rumble  of  carriage  wheels. 

'  By  the  way,'  said  the  editor  of  the  '  Beacon,'  raising  his  voice 
so  as  to  command  universal  attention,  '  do  not  tell  the  Vicomte 
d'Audierne  about  Vellacott.  Do  not  let  him  know  that  Vellacott 
has  been  here.  Do  not  tell  him  of  my  connection  with  the 
"  Beacon." ' 

The  ladies  barely  had  time  to  reconsider  their  first  impression 
of  Mr.  Bodery  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  servant 
announced  M.  d'Audierne. 

He  who  entered  immediately  afterwards — with  an  almost  in- 
decent haste — was  of  middle  height,  with  a  certain  intrepid 
carriage  of  the  head  which  appeals  to  such  as  take  pleasure  in  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  men.  His  face,  which  was  clean  shaven, 
was  the  face  of  a  hawk,  with  the  contracted  myope  vision  charac- 
teristic of  that  bird.  It  is  probable  that  from  the  threshold  he 
took  in  every  occupant  of  the  room. 

*  Mrs.  Carew,'  he  said  in  a  pleasant  voice,  speaking  almost 
faultless  English,  *  after  all  these  years.     What  a  pleasure ! ' 
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He  shook  hands,  turning  at  the  same  time  to  the  others. 

'  And  Sid,'  he  said,  *  and  Molly — wicked  little  Molly.  Never 
mind — your  antecedents  are  safe.  I  am  silent  as  the  grave.' 

This  was  not  strictly  true.  He  was  as  deep,  and  deeper  than 
the  resting-place  mentioned,  but  his  method  was  superior  to 
silence. 

'  And  Hilda,'  he  continued,  *  thoughtful  little  Hilda,  who  was 
always  too  busy  to  be  naughty.  Not  like  Molly,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Heavens  !  How  old  it  makes  one  feel,'  he  exclaimed,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Carew. 

The  lady  laughed. 

1  You  are  not  changed,  at  all  events,'  she  said.  '  Allow  me  to 
introduce  Mr.  Bodery — the  Vicomte  d'Audierne.' 

The  two  men  bowed. 

'Much  pleasure,'  said  the  Frenchman. 

Mr.  Bodery  bowed  again  in  an  insular  manner,  which  just 
escaped  awkwardness,  and  said  nothing. 

Then  Molly  offered  the  new-comer  some  tea,  and  the  party 
broke  up  into  groups.  But  the  Vicomte's  personality  in  some 
subtle  manner  pervaded  the  room.  Mr.  Bodery  lapsed  into 
monosyllables  and  felt  ponderous.  Monsieur  d'Audierne  had  it 
in  his  power  to  make  most  men  feel  ponderous  when  the  spirit 
moved  him  in  that  direction. 

As  soon  as  tea  was  finally  disposed  of  Mrs.  Carew  proposed  an 
adjournment  to  the  garden.  She  was  desirous  of  getting  Mr. 
Bodery  to  herself. 

It  fell  to  Hilda's  lot  to  undertake  the  Frenchman.  They  had 
been  great  friends  once,  and  she  was  quite  ready  to  renew  the 
pleasant  relationship.  She  led  her  guest  to  the  prettiest  part  of 
the  garden — the  old  overgrown  footpath  around  the  moat. 

As  soon  as  they  had  passed  under  the  nut  trees  into  the  open 
space  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  stopped 
short  and  looked  round  him  curicrusly.  At  the  same  he  gave  a 
strange  little  laugh. 

4  Hein — hein — c'est  drolej  he  muttered,  and  the  girl  remem- 
bered that  in  the  old  friendship  between  the  brilliant,  middle-aged 
diplomatist  and  the  little  child  they  had  always  spoken  French. 
She  liked  to  hear  him  speak  his  own  language,  for  in  his  lips  it 
received  full  justice  :  it  was  the  finest  tongue  spoken  on  this 
earth.  But  she  did  not  feel  disposed  just  then  to  humour  him. 
She  looked  at  him  wonderingly  as  his  deep  eyes  wandered  over 
the  scene, 
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While  they  stood  there,  something — probably  a  kestrel — dis- 
turbed the  rooks  dwelling  in  the  summits  of  the  still  elms  across 
the  moat,  and  they  rose  simultaneously  into  the  air  with  long- 
drawn  cries. 

'  Ah !  Ah — h ! '  said  the  Vicomte,  with  a  singular  smile. 

And  then  Hilda  forgot  her  shyness. 

*  What  is  it  ?  '  she  inquired  in  the  language  she  had  always 
spoken  to  this  man. 

He  turned  and  walked  beside  her,  suiting  his  steps  to  hers,  for 
some  moments  before  replying. 

'  I  was  not  here  at  all,'  he  said  at  length,  apologetically ;  *  I 
was  far  away  from  you.  It  was  impolite.  I  am  sorry.' 

He  intended  that  she  should  laugh,  and  she  did  so  softly. 
'  Where  were  you  ?  '  she  inquired,  glancing  at  him  beneath  her 
golden  lashes. 

Again  he  paused. 

f  There  is,'  he  said  at  length,  *  an  old  chateau  in  Morbihan — 
many  miles  from  a  railway — in  the  heart  of  a  peaceful  country. 
It  has  a  moat  like  this — there  are  elms — there  are  rooks  that 
swing  up  into  the  air  like  that  and  call — and  one  does  not  know 
why  they  do  it,  and  what  they  are  calling.  Listen — little  girl — 
they  are  calling  something.  What  is  it  ?  I  think  I  was  there.  It 
was  impolite — I  am  sorry,  Miss  Carew.' 

She  laughed  again  sympathetically  and  without  mirth ;  for 
she  was  meant  to  laugh. 

He  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  at  times  as  if  the  calling  of 
the  rooks  jarred  upon  his  nerves. 

*  I  do  not  think  I  like  them — '  he  said,  '  now.' 

He  was  not  apparently  disposed  to  be  loquacious  as  he  had 
been  at  first.  Possibly  the  rooks  had  brought  about  this  change. 
Hilda  also  had  her  thoughts.  At  times  she  glanced  at  the  water 
with  a  certain  shrinking  in  her  heart.  She  had  not  yet  forgotten 
the  moments  she  had  passed  at  the  edge  of  the  moat  the  night 
before.  They  walked  right  round  the  moat  and  down  a  little 
pathway  through  the  elm  wood  without  speaking.  The  rooks  had 
returned  to  their  nests  and  only  called  to  each  other  querulously 
at  intervals. 

*  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  little  girl,'  said  the  Vicomte 
d'Audierne  suddenly, '  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator's  arrange- 
ments for  our  comfort,  or  otherwise,  here  below  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  not,'  he  went  on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
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which  she  remembered  as  an  old  trick  of  his.  '  You  are  a  woman 
— it  is  different  for  you.' 

The  girl  said  nothing.  She  may  have  thought  differently  ; 
one  cannot  always  read  a  maiden's  thoughts. 

They  walked  on  together.  Suddenly  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne 
spoke. 

*  Who  is  this  ?  '  he  said. 

Hilda  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes. 

*  That,'  she  answered,  f  is  Signor  Bruno.     An  old  Italian  exile. 
A  friend  of  ours.' 

Bruno  came  forward,  hat  in  hand,  bowing  and  smiling  in  his 
charming  way. 

Hilda  introduced  the  two  men,  speaking  in  French. 

*  I  did  not  know,'  said  Signor  Bruno  with  outspread  hands, 
*  that  you  spoke  French  like  a  Frenchwoman.' 

Hilda  laughed. 

*  Had  it,'  she  said  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  *  been  Italian,  I 
should  have  told  you.' 

There  was  a  singular  smile  visible,  for  a  moment  only,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne,  and  then  he  spoke. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  he  said,  *  learnt  most  of  it  from  me.     We  are 
old  friends.' 

Signor  Bruno  bowed.     He  did  not  look  too  well  pleased. 

*  Ah — but  is  that  so  ?  '  he  murmured  conversationally. 
'Yes;  I  hope  she  learnt  nothing  else  from  me,'  replied  fhe 

Vicomte  carelessly. 

Hilda  turned  upon  him  with  a  questioning  smile. 

<  Why  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  imagine,  little  girl,'  replied  d'Audierne,  '  that  you 
could  learn  very  much  that  is  good  from  me.' 

Hilda  gave  a  non-committing  little  laugh,  and  led  the  way 
through  the  nut-trees  towards  the  house.  The  Vicomte  d'Audierne 
followed,  and  Signor  Bruno  came  last.  When  they  emerged  upon 
the  lawn  in  view  of  Mrs.  Carew  and  Mr.  Bodery,  who  were  walking 
together,  the  Vicomte  dropped  his  handkerchief.  Signor  Bruno 
attempted  to  pick  it  up,  and  there  was  a  slight  delay  caused  by 
the  interchange  of  some  Gallic  politenesses. 

Before  the  two  foreigners  came  up  with  Hilda,  who  had  walked 
on,  Signor  Bruno  found  time  to  say : 

*  I  must  see  you  to-night,  without  fail.  I  am  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult position.  I  have  had  to  resort  to  strong  measures.' 
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*  Where  ?  '  inquired  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne,  with  that  pleasant 
nonchalance  which  is  so  aggravating  to  the  People. 

*  In  the  village,  any  time  after  nine ;  a  yellow  cottage  near 
the  well.' 

<  Good ! ' 

And  they  joined  Hilda  Carew. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FOES. 

IT  is  only  when  our  feelings  are  imaginary  that  we  analyse  them. 
When  the  real  thing  comes — the  thing  that  only  does  come  to  a 
few  of  us — we  can  only  feel  it,  and  there  is  no  thought  of  analysis. 
Moreover,  the  action  is  purely  involuntary.  We  feel  strange 
things — such  things  as  murder — and  we  cannot  help  feeling  it. 
We  may  cringe  and  shrink  ;  we  may  toss  in  our  beds  when  we 
wake  up  with  such  thoughts  living,  moving,  having  their  being  in 
our  brains — but  we  cannot  toss  them  off.  The  very  attempt  to 
do  so  is  a  realisation,  and  from  consciousness  we  spring  to  know- 
ledge. We  know  that  in  our  hearts  we  are  thieves,  murderers, 
slanderers  ;  we  know  that  if  we  read  of  such  thoughts  in  a  novel 
we  should  hold  the  thinker  in  all  horror ;  but  we  are  distinctly 
conscious  all  the  time  that  these  thoughts  are  our  own.  This  is 
just  the  difference  existing  between  artificial  feelings  and  real  : 
the  one  bears  analysis,  the  other  cannot. 

Hilda  Garew  could  not  have  defined  her  feelings  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bodery  and  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne. 
She  was  conscious  of  the  little  facts  of  everyday  existence.  She 
dressed  for  dinner  with  singular  care ;  during  that  repast  she 
talked  and  laughed  much  as  usual,  but  all  the  while  she  felt  like 
anyone  in  all  the  world  but  Hilda  Carew.  At  certain  moments 
she  wondered  with  a  throb  of  apprehension  whether  the  difference 
which  was  so  glaringly  patent  to  herself  could  possibly  be  hidden 
from  others.  She  caught  strange  inflections  in  her  own  voice 
which  she  knew  had  never  been  there  before — her  own  laughter 
was  a  new  thing  to  her.  And  yet  she  went  on  through  dinner 
and  until  bedtime,  acting  this  strange  part  without  break,  without 
fault — a  part  which  had  never  been  rehearsed  and  never  learnt : 
a  part  which  was  utterly  artificial  and  yet  totally  without  art, 
for  it  came  naturally, 
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And  through  it  all  she  feared  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne,  Mr. 
Bodery  counted  for  nothing.  He  made  a  very  good  dinner,  was 
genial  and  even  witty  in  a  manner  befitting  his  years  and  station. 
Mrs.  Carew  was  fully  engaged  with  her  guests,  and  Molly  was  on 
lively  terms  with  the  Vicomte  ;  while  Sidney,  old  Sidney — no  one 
counted  him.  It  was  only  the  Vicomte  who  paused  at  intervals 
during  his  frugal  meal,  and  looked  across  the  table  towards  the 
young  girl  with  those  deep  impenetrable  eyes — shadowless,  gleam- 
less,  like  velvet. 

When  bedtime  at  length  arrived,  she  was  quite  glad  to  get 
away  from  that  kind,  unobtrusive  scrutiny  of  which  she  alone  was 
aware.  She  went  to  her  room,  and  sitting  wearily  on  the  bed  she 
realised  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  incapacity  to  think.  It 
is  a  realisation  which  usually  comes  but  once  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time, and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  get  accustomed  to  it.  She 
was  conscious  of  intense  pressure  within  her  brain,  of  a  hopeless 
weight  upon  her  heart,  but  she  could  define  neither.  She  rose  at 
length,  and  mechanically  went  to  bed  like  one  in  a  trance.  In  the 
same  way  she  fell  asleep. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Bodery,  Sidney  Carew,  and  the  Vicomte 
d'Audierne  were  smoking  in  the  little  room  at  the  side  of  the  porch. 
A  single  lamp  with  a  red  shade  hung  from  the  ceiling  in  the  cen- 
tre of  this  room,  hardly  giving  enough  light  to  read  by.  There 
were  half-a-dozen  deep  arm-chairs,  a  divan,  and  two  or  three 
small  tables — beyond  that  nothing.  Sidney's  father  had  fur- 
nished it  thus,  with  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Oriental  ways. 
It  was  not  a  study,  nor  a  library,  nor  a  den  ;  but  merely  a  smoking 
room.  Mr.  Bodery  had  lighted  an  excellent  cigar,  and  through 
the  thin  smoke  he  glanced  persistently  at  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne. 
The  Vicomte  did  not  return  this  attention ;  he  glanced  at  the 
clock  instead.  He  was  thinking  of  Signer  Bruno,  but  he  was  too 
polite  and  too  diplomatic  to  give  way  to  restlessness. 

At  last  Mr.  Bodery  opened  fire  from,  as  it  were,  a  masked 
battery ;  for  he  knew  that  the  Frenchman  was  ignorant  of  his 
connection  with  one  of  the  leading  political  papers  of  the  day.  It 
was  a  duel  between  sheer  skill  and  confident  foreknowledge. 
When  Mr.  Bodery  spoke,  Sidney  Carew  leant  back  in  his  chair  and 
puffed  vigorously  at  his  briar-pipe. 

'  Things,'  said  the  Englishman, '  seem  to  be  very  unsettled  in 
France  just  now.' 

The  Vicomte  was  engaged  in  rolling  a  cigarette,  and  he 
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finished  the  delicate  operation  before  looking  up  with  a  grave 
smile. 

*  Yes,'  he  said.     *  In  Paris.     But  Paris  is  not  France.     That 
fact  is  hardly  realised  in  England,  I  think.' 

*  What,'  inquired  Mr.  Bodery,  with  that  conversational  heaviness 
of  touch  which  is  essentially  British,  'is  the  meaning  of  this 
disturbance  ? ' 

Sidney  Carew  was  enveloped  in  a  perfect  cloud  of  smoke. 

For  a  moment — and  a  moment  only — the  Vicomte's  profound 
gaze  rested  on  the  Englishman's  face.  Mr.  Bodery  was  evidently 
absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  cigar.  The  smile  that  lay  on 
his  genial  face  like  a  mask  was  the  smile  of  a  consciousness  that 
he  was  making  himself  intensely  pleasant,  and  adapting  his 
conversation  to  his  company  in  a  quite  phenomenal  way. 

*  Ah ! '    replied  the  Frenchman  with  a  neat  little  shrug  of 
bewilderment.     *  Who  can  tell  ?     Probably  there  is  no  meaning  in 
it.   There  is  so  often  no  meaning  in  the  action  of  a  Parisian  mob.' 

*  Many  things  without  meaning  are  not  without  result.' 
Again  the  Vicomte  looked  at  Mr.  Bodery,  and  again  he  was 

baffled. 

4  You  only  asked  me  the  meaning,'  he  said  lightly.  *  I  am 
glad  you  did  not  inquire  after  the  result ;  because  there  I  should 
indeed  have  been  at  fault.  I  always  argue  to  myself  that  it  is 
useless  to  trouble  one's  brain  about  results.  I  leave  such  matters 
to  the  good  God.  He  will  probably  do  just  as  well  without  my 
assistance.' 

'  You  are  a  philosopher,'  said  Mr.  Bodery  with  a  pleasant  and 
friendly  laugh. 

4  Thank  heaven — yes !  Look  at  my  position.  Fancy  carrying 
in  France  to-day  a  name  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  abridged 
history.  One  needs  to  be  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Bodery.' 

*  But,'  suggested  the  Englishman, '  there  may  be  changes.     It 
may  all  come  right.' 

The  Vicomte  sipped  his  whisky  and  water  with  vicious  emphasis. 

*  If  it  began  at  once,'  he  said,  *  it  would  never  be  right  in  my 
time.     Not  as  it  used  to  be.     And  in  the  meantime  we  are  in  the 
present — in  the  present  France  is  governed  by  newspaper  men.' 

Sidney  drew  in  his  feet  and  coughed.  Some  of  his  smoke 
had  gone  astray. 

Mr.  Bodery  looked  sympathetic. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  calmly,  *  that  really  seems  to  be  the  case.' 
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'  And  newspaper  men,'  pursued  the  Vicomte,  *  what  are  they  ? 
Men  of  no  education,  no  position,  no  sense  of  honour.  The  great 
aim  of  politicians  in  France  to-day  is  the  aggrandisement  of 
themselves.' 

Mr.  Bodery  yawned. 

*  Ah  ! '  he  said,  with  a  glance  towards  Sidney. 

Perhaps  the  Frenchman  saw  the  glance,  perhaps  he  was 
deceived  by  the  yawn.  At  all  events,  he  rose  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  retire  to  his  room.  He  was  tired,  he  said,  having  been 
travelling  all  the  previous  night. 

Mr.  Bodery  had  not  yet  finished  his  cigar,  so  he  rose  and 
shook  hands  without  displaying  any  intention  of  following  the 
Vicomte's  example. 

Sidney  lighted  a  candle,  one  of  many  standing  on  a  side- 
table,  and  led  the  way  upstairs.  They  walked  through  the  long 
dimly-lighted  corridors  in  silence,  and  it  was  only  when  they  had 
arrived  in  the  room  set  apart  for  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  that 
this  gentleman  spoke. 

'  By  the  way,'  he  said,  '  who  is  this  person — this  Mr.  Bodery  ? 
He  was  not  a  friend  of  your  father's.' 

Sidney  was  lighting  the  tall  candles  that  stood  upon  the 
dressing-table,  and  the  combined  illumination  showed  with  re- 
markable distinctness  the  reflection  of  his  face  in  the  mirror. 
From  whence  he  stood  the  Frenchman  could  see  this  reflection. 

*  He  is  the  friend  of  a  great  friend  of  mine ;  that  is  how  we 
know  him,'  replied  Sidney,  prizing  up  the  wick  of  a  candle.     He 
was  still  rising  to  the  occasion — this  dull  young  Briton.    Then  he 
turned.     *  Christian  Vellacott,'  he  said ;  '  you  knew  his  father  ? ' 

*  Ah,  yes ;  I  knew  his  father.' 

Sidney  was  moving  to  the  door  without  any  hurry,  and  also 
without  any  intention  of  being  deterred. 

'  His  father,'  continued  the  Vicomte,  winding  his  watch 
meditatively,  *  was  brilliant.  Has  the  son  inherited  any  brain  ? ' 

'  I  think  so.     Good  night.' 

1  G-ood  night,' 

When  the  door  was  closed  the  Vicomte  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  was  almost  midnight. 

*  The  Eeverend  Father  Talma  will  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow 
morning,'  he  said  to  himself.     *  I  cannot  go  to  him  to-night.     It 
would  be  too  theatrical.     That  old  gentleman  is  getting  too  old 
for  his  work.' 
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In  the  meantime,  Sidney  returned  to  the  little  smoking-room 
at  the  side  of  the  porch.  There  he  found  Mr.  Boderj  smoking 
•with  his  usual  composure.  The  younger  man  forbore  asking 
any  questions.  He  poured  out  for  himself  some  whisky,  and 
opened  a  bottle  of  soda-water  with  deliberate  care  and  noise- 
lessness. 

*  That  man,'  said  Mr.  Bodery  at  length,  *  knows  nothing  about 
Vellacott.' 

'You  think  so?' 

'  I  am  convinced  of  it.     By  the  way,  who  is  the  old  gentleman 
who  came  to  tea  this  afternoon  ? ' 
4  Signer  Bruno,  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

*  I  suppose  so — that  super-innocent  old  man  with  the  white 
hair  who  wears  window-glass  spectacles.' 

'  Are  they  window  glass  ? '  asked  Sidney  with  a  little  laugh. 

*  They  struck  me  as  window  glass — quite  flat.     Who  is  he — 
beyond  his  name,  I  mean  ?  ' 

4  He  is  an  Italian  refugee — lives  in  the  village.' 

Mr.  Bodery  had  taken  his  silver  pencil  from  his  waistcoat 

pocket  and  was  rolling  it  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  table. 

This  was  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  '  Beacon '  was 

thinking  deeply. 

'  Ah !     And  how  long  has  he  been  here  ? ' 

*  Only  a  few  weeks.' 

Mr.  Bodery  looked  up  sharply. 

*  Is  that  all  ?  '  he  inquired  with  an  eager  little  laugh. 
'Yes.' 

*  Then,  my  dear  sir,  Vellacott  is  right.     That  old  man  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it.     This  Vicomte  d'Audierne,  what  do  you  know 
of  him?' 

(  Personally  ? ' 

« Yes.' 

4  He  is  an  old  friend  of  my  father's.  In  fact,  he  is  a  friend  of 
the  family.  He  calls  the  girls  by  their  Christian  names,  as  you 
have  heard  to-night.' 

'  Yes.  I  noticed  that.  And  he  came  here  to-day  merely  on 
a  friendly  visit  ? ' 

'  That  is  all.  Why  do  you  ask  ? '  inquired  Sidney,  who  was 
getting  rather  puzzled. 

'  I  know  nothing  of  him  personally — except  what  I  have  learnt 
to-day.  For  my  own  part,  I  like  him,'  answered  Mr.  Bodery. 
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'  He  is  keen  and  clever.  Moreover,  he  is  a  thorough  gentleman. 
But,  politically  speaking,  he  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in 
France.  He  is  a  Jesuit,  an  active  Eoyalist,  and  a  staunch  worker 
for  the  Church  party.  I  don't  know  much  about  French  politics — 
that  is  Vellacott's  department.  But  I  know  that  if  he  were  here, 
and  knew  of  the  Vicomte's  presence  in  England,  he  would  be  very 
much  on  the  alert.' 

*  Then,'  asked  Sidney,  *  do  you  connect  the  presence  of  the 
Vicomte  here  with  the  absence  of  Vellacott  ? ' 

*  There  can  be  little  question  about  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Indirectly,  I  should  think,  unless  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  is  a 
scoundrel.' 

Sidney  thought  deeply. 

*  He  may  be,'  he  admitted. 

'  I  do  not,'  pursued  Mr.  Bodery  with  a  certain  easy  deliberation, 
'  think  that  the  Vicomte  is  aware  of  Vellacott's  existence.  That 
is  my  opinion.' 

*  He  asked  who  you  were — if  you  were  a  friend  of  my  father's.' 

*  And  you  said ' 

*  No !     I  said  that  you  were  a  friend  of  a  friend,  and  mentioned 
Vellacott's  name.     He  knew  his  father  very  well.' 

*  Were  you  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Bodery,  throwing  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar  and  rising  from  his  deep  chair — '  Were  you  looking  at  the 
Vicomte  when  you  answered  the  question  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  And  there  was  no  sign  of  discomfort — no  flicker  of  the  eye- 
lids, for  instance  ? ' 

*  No ;  nothing.' 

Mr.  Bodery  nodded  his  head  in  a  business-like  way,  indicative 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  assimilating  a  good  deal  of 
useful  information. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  to-night,'  he  said  presently,  as 
he  made  a  movement  towards  the  door,  *  but  to  go  to  bed.  To- 
morrow the  "  Beacon "  will  be  published,  and  the  result  will  pro- 
bably be  rather  startling.  We  shall  hear  something  before 
to-morrow  afternoon.' 

Sidney  lighted  Mr.  Bodery's  candle,  and  shook  hands. 

1  By  the  way,'  said  the  editor,  turning  back  and  speaking  more 
lightly,  '  if  anyone  should  inquire — your  mother  or  one  of  your 
sisters — you  can  say  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  anxious  about 
Vellacott.  Good-night.' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   RETREAT. 

IT  was  quite  early  the  next  morning  when  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne 
left  his  room.  As  he  walked  along  the  still  corridor  and  down  the 
stairs  it  was  noticeable  that  he  made  absolutely  no  sound,  without, 
however,  indulging  in  any  of  those  contortions  which  are  peculiar 
to  late  arrivals  in  church.  It  would  seem  that  Nature  had  for 
purposes  of  her  own  made  his  footfall  noiseless — if,  by  the  way, 
Nature  can  be  credited  with  any  purpose  whatever  in  her  allot- 
ment of  human  gifts  and  failings. 

In  the  hall  he  found  a  stout  cook  armed  for  assault  upon  the 
front-door  step. 

'  G-ood  morning,'  he  said.  « Can  you  tell  me  the  breakfast- 
hour  ?  I  forgot  to  inquire  last  night.' 

*  Nine  o'clock,  sir,'  replied  the  servant,  rather  taken  aback  at 
the  thought  of  having  this  visitor  dependent  upon  her  for  enter- 
tainment during  the  next  hour  and  a  half. 

*  Ah — and  it  is  not  yet  eight.     Never  mind.     I  will  go  into  the 
garden.     I  am  fond  of  fruit  before  breakfast.' 

He  took  his  hat  and  lounged  away  towards  the  kitchen-garden 
which  lay  near  the  moat. 

*  And  now,'  he  said  to  himself,  looking  round  him  in  a  searching 
way,  *  where  is  this  pestilential  village  ? ' 

The  way  was  not  hard  to  find,  and  as  the  church  clock  struck 
eight  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  opened  the  little  green  gate  of  the 
cottage  where  Signer  Bruno  was  lodging. 

The  old  gentleman  must  have  been  watching  for  him ;  for  he 
opened  the  door  before  the  Vicomte  reached  it. 

He  turned  and  led  the  way  into  a  little  room  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  narrow  passage.  A  little  room  intensely  typical:  china 
dogs,  knitted  antimacassars  of  a  brilliant  tendency,  and  horse-hair 
covered  furniture.  There  was  even  the  usual  stuffy  odour  as  if 
the  windows,  half-hidden  behind  muslin  curtains  and  scarlet  gera- 
niums, were  never  opened  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 

Signor  Bruno  closed  the  door  before  speaking.  Then  he  turned 
upon  his  companion  with  something  very  like  fury  glittering  in 
his  eyes. 

*  Why  did  you  not  come  last  night  ?  '  he  asked.     '  I  am  left 
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alone  to  contend  against  one  difficulty  on  the  top  of  another. 
Bead  that ! ' 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  thin  and  somewhat  crumpled  sheet 
of  paper,  upon  which  there  were  two  columns  of  printed  matter. 
'  That,'  he  said,  *  cost  us  two  thousand  francs.' 
The  Vicomte  d'Audierne  read  the  printed  matter  carefully  from 
beginning  to  end.     He  had  approached  the  window  because  the 
light  was  bad,  and  when  he  finished  he  looked  up  for  a  few  minutes, 
out  of  the  little  casement,  upon  the  quiet  village  scene. 

*  The  "  Beacon,"  '  he  said,  turning  round,  '  what  is  that  ? ' 
( A  leading  weekly  newspaper.' 

«  Published ? ' 

'  To-day,'  snapped  Signor  Bruno. 

The  Vicomte  d'Audierne  made  a  little  grimace. 

4  Who  wrote  this  ?  '  he  inquired. 

*  Christian  Vellacott,  son  of  the  Vellacott,  whom  you  knew  in 
the  old  days.' 

'Ah!' 

There  was  something  in  the  Vicornte's  expressive  voice  that 
made  Signor  Bruno  look  at  him  sharply  with  some  apprehension. 

'  Why  do  you  say  that  ? ' 

The  Vicomte  countered  with  another  question. 

«  Who  is  this  Mr.  Bodery  ? ' 

He  gave  a  little  jerk  with  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
house  he  had  just  left. 

'  I  do  not  know.' 

'  I  was  told  last  night  that  he  was  a  friend  of  this  Christian 
Vellacott — a  protector.' 

The  two  Frenchmen  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  Signor 
Bruno  was  evidently  alarmed — his  lips  were  white  and  unsteady. 
There  was  a  smile  upon  the  bird-like  face  of  the  younger  man, 
and  behind  his  spectacles  his  eyes  glittered  with  an  excitement  in 
which  there  was  obviously  no  fear. 

'  Do  you  know,'  he  asked  in  a  disagreeably  soft  manner, '  where 
Christian  Vellacott  is  ? ' 

Across  the  benevolent  old  face  of  Signor  Bruno  there  came  a 
very  evil  smile. 

*  You  will  do  better  not  to  ask  me  that  question,'  he  replied, 
*  unless  you  mean  to  run  for  it — as  I  do.' 

The  Vicomte  d'Audierne  looked  at  his  companion  in  a  curious 
way. 
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*  You  had,'  he  said,  *  at  one  time  no  rival  as  a  man  of  action 

Signor  Bruno  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  I  am  a  man  of  action  still.' 

The  Vicomte  folded  the  proof-sheet  carefully,  handed  it  back 
to  his  companion,  and  said, — 

'  Then  I  understand  that — there  will  be  no  more  of  these  very 
clever  articles.' 

Bruno  nodded  his  head. 

1 1  ask  no  questions,'  continued  the  other.  *  It  is  better  so. 
I  shall  stay  where  I  am  for  a  few  days,  unless  it  grows  too  hot — 
unless  I  think  it  expedient  to  vanish.' 

*  You  have  courage.' 

*  No,  I  have  impertinence — that  is  all.     There  will  be  a  storm — 
a  newspaper  storm.     The  embassies  will  be  busy ;  in  the  English 
Parliament  some  pompous  fool  will  ask  a  question  and  be  snubbed 
for  his  pains.     In  the  Chambre  the  newspapermen  will  rant  and 
challenge  each  other  in  the  corridors  ;  and  it  will  blow  over.     In 
the  meantime  we  have  got  what  we  want,  and  we  can  hide  it  till 
we  have  need  of  it.     Your  Keverence  and  I  have  met  difficulties 
together  before  this  one.' 

But  Signor  Bruno  was  not  inclined  to  fall  in  with  these  opti- 
mistic views. 

*  I  am  not  so  sure,'  he  said,  *  that  we  have  got  what  we  want. 
There  has  been  no  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  the  last  parcel 
— in  the  usual  way — the  English  "  Standard."  ' 

'  What  was  the  last  parcel  ? ' 

*  Fifty  thousand  cartridges.' 

*  But  they  were  sent  ? ' 

*  Yes,  they  were  despatched  in  the  usual  way ;  but,  as  I  say, 
they  have  not  been  acknowledged.     There  may  have  been  some 
difficulty  on  the  other  side.     Our  police  are  not  so  easy-going  as 
these  coastguard  gentlemen.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  aristocrat,  with  that  semi-bantering  lightness 
of  manner  which  sometimes  aggravated,  and  always  puzzled,  his 
colleagues.     *  We  will  not  give  ourselves  trouble  over  that :  the 
matter  is  out  of  our  hands.     Let  us  rather  think  of  ourselves. 
Have  you  money  ? ' 

*  Yes — I  have  sufficient.' 

*  It    is    now   eight   o'clock — this    newspaper — this    precious 
"  Beacon "  is  now  casting  its  light  into  some  dark  intellects  in 
London.     It  will  take  those  intellects  two  hours  to  assimilate  the 
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information  and  one  more  hour  to  proceed  to  action.  You  have, 
therefore,  three  hours  in  which  to  make  yourself  scarce.' 

4  I  have  arranged  that,'  replied  the  old  man  calmly.  *  There 
is  a  small  French  potato-ship  lying  at  Exmouth.  In  two  hours 
I  shall  be  one  of  her  crew.' 

4  That  is  well.     And  the  others  ? ' 

*  The  others  left  yesterday  afternoon.     They  cross   by   this 
morning's  boat  from  Southampton  to  Cherbourg.     You  see  how 
much  I  have  had  to  do.' 

*  I  see  also,  my  friend,  how  well  you  have  done  it.' 

*  And  now,'  said  Signer  Bruno,  ignoring  the  compliment,  *  I 
must  go.     We  will  walk  away  by  the  back  garden  across  the  fields. 
You  must  remember  that  you  may  have  been  seen  coming  here.' 

*  I  have  thought  of  that.     One  old  man  saw  me,  but  he  did 
not  look  at  me  twice.     He  will  not  know  me  again.     And  your 
landlady — where  is  she  ?  ' 

4 1  have  sent  her  out  on  a  fool's  errand.' 

As  they  spoke  they  left  the  little  cottage  by  the  back  door,  as 
Signor  Bruno  had  proposed,  through  the  little  garden,  and  across 
some  low-lying  fields.  Presently  they  parted,  Signor  Bruno 
turning  to  the  left,  while  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  kept  to  the 
right. 

4  We  shall  meet,  I  suppose,'  were  the  last  words  of  the  younger 
man,  4  in  the  Hue  St.  Gingolphe  ? ' 

4  Yes — in  the  Eue  St.  Gingolphe.' 

For  so  old  a  man  the  pace  at  which  Signor  Bruno  breasted  the 
hill  that  lay  before  him  was  somewhat  remarkable.  The  Vicomte 
d'Audierne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  evidently  blessed  with  a  greater 
leisure.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and  strolled  on  through  the  dew- 
laden  meadows,  wrapt  in  thought  as  in  a  cloak  that  hid  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  flowery  hedgerows,  that  muffled  the  broken  song 
of  the  busy  birds,  that  killed  the  scent  of  ripening  hay.  Thus 
these  two  singular  men  parted — and  it  happened  that  they  were 
never  to  meet  again.  These  little  things  do  happen.  We  meet 
with  gravity  ;  we  part  with  a  smile  ;  perhaps  we  make  an  appoint- 
ment ;  possibly  we  speak  of  the  pleasure  that  the  meeting  seems 
to  promise:  and  the  next  meeting  is  put  off;  it  belongs  to  the 
great  postponement. 

Often  we  part  with  an  indifferent  nod,  as  these  two  men  parted 
amidst  the  sylvan  peace  of  English  meadow  on  that  summer 
morning.  They  belonged  to  two  different  stations  in  life  almost 
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as  far  apart  as  two  social  stations  could  be,  even  in  a  republic. 
They  were  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  friends  ;  they  were  merely 
partners,  intensely  awake,  as  partners  usually  are,  to  each  other's 
shortcomings. 

The  Vicomte  d'Audierne  probably  thought  no  more  of  Signor 
Bruno  from  the  moment  that  he  raised  his  hat  and  turned.  A 
few  moments  later  his  thoughts  were  evidently  far  away. 

4  The  son  of  Vellacott,'  he  muttered  as  he  took  a  cigarette  from 
a  neat  silver  case.  *  How  strange !  And  yet  I  am  sorry.  He 
might  have  done  something  in  the  world.  That  article  was  clever 
— very  clever — curse  it!  He  cannot  yet  be  thirty.  But  one 
would  expect  something  from  the  son  of  a  man  like  Vellacott.' 

It  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock  when  the  Vicomte  entered  the 
dining-room  by  the  open  window.  Only  Hilda  was  there,  and  she 
was  busy  with  the  old  leather  post-bag.  Among  the  letters  there 
were  several  newspapers,  and  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne's  expression 
underwent  a  slight  change  on  perceiving  them.  His  thin  mobile 
lips  were  closely  pressed  and  his  chin — a  very  short  one — was  thrust 
forward.  Behind  the  gentle  spectacles  his  eyes  assumed  for  a 
moment  that  singular  blinking  look  which  cannot  be  described  in 
English,  for  it  seemed  to  change  their  colour.  In  his  country  it 
would  have  been  called  glauque. 

( Ah,  Hilda ! '  he  said,  approaching  slowly,  *  do  I  see  news- 
papers ?  I  love  a  newspaper  ! ' 

She  handed  him  the  *  Times '  enveloped  in  a  yellow  wrapper, 
upon  which  was  printed  her  brother's  name  and  address. 

1  Ah,'  he  said  lightly,  'the  "Times" — estimable,  but  just  a 
trifle  opaque.  Is  that  all  ?  ' 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  two  packets  she  held  in  her  hand. 

'  These  are  Mr.  Bodery's,'  she  replied,  looking  at  him  with 
some  concentration. 

*  And  what  newspaper  does  Mr.  Bodery  read  ? '    asked  the 
Frenchman,  holding  out  his  hand. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  His  position  with  regard  to  her 
was  singular,  his  ascendency  over  her  had  never  been  tried.  It 
was  an  unknown  quantity ;  but  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  knew  his 
own  power. 

'  Let  me  look,  little  girl,'  he  said  quietly  in  French. 

She  handed  him  the  newspapers,  still  watching  his  face. 

*  The  "  Beacon,"  '  he  muttered,  reading  aloud  from  the  orna- 
mented wrapper,  *  a  weekly  journal.' 
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He  threw  the  papers  down  and  returned  to  the  '  Times,'  which 
he  unfolded. 

'  Tell  me,  Hilda,'  he  said,  '  is  Mr.  Bodery  connected  with  this 
weekly  journal,  the  "  Beacon  "  ? ' 

Her  back  was  turned  towards  him.  She  was  hanging  up  the 
key  of  the  post-bag  on  a  nail  beside  the  fireplace. 

*  Yes,'  she  replied,  without  looking  round. 

*  Is  he  the  editor  ?  ' 
«  Yes.' 

The  Vicomte  d'Audierne  turned  the  '  Times  '  carelessly. 

*  Ah ! '  he  muttered,  '  the  phylloxera  has  appeared  again.' 

For  some  time  he  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  this  piece  of 
news,  then  he  spoke  again. 

'  I  knew  something  of  a  man  who  writes  for  that  newspaper — 
the  "  Beacon."  I  knew  his  father  very  well.' 

'  Yes.' 

The  Vicomte  glanced  at  her. 

'  Christian  Vellacott,'  he  said. 

f  We  know  him  also,'  she  answered,  moving  towards  the  bell. 
He  made  a  step  forward  as  if  about  to  offer  to  ring  the  bell  for  her, 
but  she  was  too  quick. 

When  the  butler  entered  the  room,  Hilda  reminded  him  of 
some  small  omission  in  setting  out  the  breakfast-table.  The  item 
required  was  in  the  room,  and  the  man  set  it  upon  the  table  with 
some  decision  and  a  slightly  aggrieved  cast  of  countenance. 

The  Vicomte  d'Audierne  raised  his  eyes,  and  then  he  looked 
very  grave.  He  was  a  singular  man  in  many  ways,  but  those  who 
worked  with  him  were  aware  of  one  peculiarity  which  by  its  promi- 
nence cast  others  into  the  shade.  He  possessed  a  very  useful  gift 
rarely  given  to  men — the  gift  of  intuition.  It  was  dangerous  to 
think  when  the  eyes  of  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  were  upon  one's 
face.  He  had  a  knack  of  knowing  one's  thoughts  before  they  were 
even  formulated. 

He  looked  grave — almost  distressed — on  this  occasion,  because 
he  knew  something  of  which  Hilda  herself  was  ignorant.  He  knew 
that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  man  while  she  loved 
another. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN   EMPTY   NEST. 

IN  the  middle  of  breakfast  a  card  was  handed  to  Sidney  Carew.  He 
glanced  at  it,  nodded  his  head  as  a  signal  to  the  servant  that  he 
need  not  wait,  and  slipped  the  card  into  his  pocket.  Mr.  Bodery 
and  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  were  watching  him. 

Presently  he  rose  from  the  table  and  left  the  room.  Mrs. 
Carew  became  suddenly  lively,  and  the  meal  went  on  unconcern- 
edly. It  was  not  long  before  Sidney  came  back. 

'Do  you  want,'  he  said  to  his  mother, '  some  tickets  for  a  con- 
cert at  Brayport  on  the  4th  of  next  month  ?  ' 

( What  sort  of  a  concert  ? ' 

Sidney  consulted  the  tickets. 

I  In  aid,'  he  read,  *  of  an  orphanage — the  Police  Orphanage.' 

*  We  always  take  six  tickets,'  put  in  Miss  Molly,  and  her 
mother  began  to  seek  her  pocket. 

*  Mr.  Bodery,'  said  Sidney,  at  this  moment,  '  you  have  nothing 
to  eat.     Let  me  cut  you  some  ham.' 

He  moved  towards  the  sideboard,  but  Mr.  Bodery  rose  from 
his  seat. 

I 1  prefer  to  carve  it  myself,'  he  replied,  proceeding  to  do  so. 
Sidney  held  the  plate.     They  were  quite  close  together,  and 

Hilda  was  talking  persistently  and  gaily  to  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne. 

*  The  London  police   are   here   already,'   whispered    Sidney ; 
'  shall  I  say  anything  about  Vellacott  ? ' 

'  No,'  replied  Mr.  Bodery,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

'  I  am  going  to  ride  over  to  Porton  Abbey  with  them  now.' 

'  Eight,'  replied  the  editor,  returning  to  the  table  with  his 
plate. 

Sidney  left  the  room  again,  and  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  de- 
tected the  quick  anxious  glance  directed  by  Hilda  at  his  retreating 
form.  A  few  minutes  later  young  Carew  rode  away  from  the  house  in 
company  with  two  men,  while  a  fourth  horseman  followed  closely. 

He  who  rode  on  Sidney's  left  hand  was  a  tall,  grizzled  man, 
with  the  bearing  of  a  soldier,  while  his  second  companion  was  fair 
and  gentle  in  manner.  The  soldier  was  Captain  Pharland,  District 
Inspector  of  Police;  the  civilian  was  the  keenest  detective  in 
London, 
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*  Of  course,'  said  this  man,  who  sat  his  hired  horse  With  perfect 
confidence.     *  Of  course  we  are  too  late,  I  know  that.' 

He  spoke  softly  and  somewhat  slowly ;  his  manner  was  essen- 
tially that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  the  entire  attention  of  his 
hearers. 

<  The  old  Italian,'  he  continued,  *  who  went  under  the  name  of 
Signor  Bruno,  disappeared  this  morning.  It  is  just  possible  that 
he  will  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  country.  It  all  depends 
upon  who  he  is.' 

'  "Who  do  you  suppose  he  is  ? '  asked  Captain  Pharland*.  He 
was  an  upright  old  British  soldier,  and  felt  ill  at  ease  in  the  society 
of  his  celebrated  confrere. 

'  I  don't  know,'  was  the  frank  reply ;  *  you  see  this  is  not  a 
criminal  affair,  it  is  entirely  political ;  it  is  hardly  in  my  line  of 
country.' 

They  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  space  of  time,  during  which 
Captain  Pharland  lighted  a  cigar  and  offered  one  to  his  com- 
panions. Sidney  accepted,  but  the  gentleman  from  London 
refused  quietly,  and  without  explanation.  It  was  he  who  spoke 
first. 

'  Mr.  Carew,'  he  said,  '  can  you  tell  me  when  this  monastery 
was  first  instituted  at  Porton  Abbey  ? ' 

*  Last  autumn.' 

The  thin  flaxen  eyebrows  went  up  very  high,  until  they  were 

lost  to  sight  beneath  the  hat  brim. 

'  Did  they — ah — deal  with  the  local  tradesmen  ?  ' 

'  No,'  replied  Sidney,  '  I  think  not.     They  received  all  their 

stores  by  train  from  London.' 

*  And  you  have  never  seen  any  of  the  monks  ? ' 
'  No,  never.' 

The  fair-haired  gentleman  gave  a  little  upward  jerk  of  the 
head  and  smiled  quietly  for  his  own  satisfaction. 

He  did  not  speak  again  until  the  cavalcade  reached  Porton 
Abbey.  The  old  place  looked  very  peaceful  in  the  morning  light, 
standing  grimly  in  the  midst  of  that  scft  lush  grass  which  only 
grows  over  old  habitations. 

One  side  of  the  long  low  building  was  in  good  repair,  while 
the  other  half  had  been  allowed  to  crumble  away.  The  narrow 
Norman  windows  had  been  framed  with  unpainted  wood  and 
cheap  glass.  The  broad  doorway  had  been  partly  filled  in  with 
unseasoned  deal,  and  an  inexpensive  door  had  been  fitted  up. 
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The  bell-knob  was  of  brass,  new  and  glaring  in  the  morning 
sun.  The  gentleman  from  London,  having  alighted,  took  gently 
hold  of  this  and  rang.  A  faint  tinkle  rewarded  him.  It  was 
the  peculiar  sound  of  a  bell  ringing  in  an  empty  house.  After 
a  moment's  pause  he  wrenched  the  bell  nearly  out  of  its  socket, 
and  a  long  peal  was  the  result.  At  last  this  ceased,  and  there 
was  no  sound  in  the  house.  The  fair  man  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder  at  Captain  Pharland. 

1  Grone  ! '  he  said  tersely. 

Then  he  took  from  his  breast  pocket  a  little  bar  in  the  shape 
of  a  lever.  lie  introduced  the  bent  end  of  this  between  the  door 
and  the  post,  just  above  the  keyhole,  and  gave  a  sharp  jerk. 
There  was  a  short  crack  like  that  made  by  the  snapping  of  cast 
iron,  and  the  door  flew  open. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  man  went  in,  followed 
closely  by  Sidney  and  Captain  Pharland. 

The  birds  had  flown.  As  mysteriously  as  they  had  come,  the 
devotees  had  vanished.  Bare  walls  met  the  eyes  of  the  searchers. 
Porton  Abbey  stood  empty  again  after  its  brief  return  to  life  and 
warmth,  and  indeed  it  scarcely  looked  habitable.  The  few  per- 
sonal effects  of  the  simple  monks  had  been  removed ;  the  walls 
and  stone  floors  were  rigidly  clean  ;  the  small  chapel  showed  signs 
of  recent  repair.  There  was  an  altar-cloth,  a  crucifix,  and  two 
brass  candlesticks. 

The  gentleman  from  London  noted  these  items  with  a  cynical 
smile.  He  had  instinctively  removed  his  hat ;  it  is  just  possible 
that  there  was  another  side  to  this  man's  life — a  side  wherein  he 
dealt  with  men  who  were  not  openly  villains.  He  may  have  been 
a  churchwarden  at  home. 

*  Clever  beggars ! '  he  ejaculated,  *  they  were  ready  for  every 
emergency.' 

Captain  Pharland  pointed  to  the  altar  with  his  heavy  riding- 
whip. 

*  Then,'  he  said,  *  you  think  this  all  humbug  ? ' 

'  I  do.     They  were  no  more  monks  than  we  are.' 

The  search  did  not  last  much  longer.     Only  a  few  rooms  had 

been  inhabited,  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing  left — no  shred 

of  evidence,  no  clue  whatever. 

'  Yes,'   said   the   fair-haired   man,   when   they  had    finished 

their  inspection,  '  these  were  exceptional  men ;  they  knew  their 

business.' 
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As  they  left  the  house  he  paused,  and  closed  the  door  again, 
remaining  inside. 

*  You  see,'  he  said,  '  there  is  not  even  a  bolt  on  the  door.    They 
knew  better  than  to  depend  on  bolts  and  bars.   They  knew  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that.' 

At  the  gate  they  met  a  small  inoffensive  man,  with  a  brown 
beard  and  a  walking-stick.  There  was  nothing  else  to  say  about 
him ;  without  the  beard  and  the  walking-stick  there  would  have 
been  nothing  left  to  know  him  by. 

*  That   is   my   assistant,'   announced    the   London    detective 
quietly.     ' He  has  been  down  to  the  cliff.' 

The  two  men  stepped  aside  together,  and  consulted  in  an 
undertone  for  some  time.  Then  the  last  speaker  returned  to 
Captain  Pharland  and  Sidney,  who  were  standing  together. 

*  That  newspaper,'  he  said,  *  the  "  Beacon,"  is  word  for  word 
right.     My  assistant  has  been  to  the  spot.     The  arms  and  ammu- 
nition  have   undoubtedly  been  shipped  from  this   place.     The 
cases  of  cartridges  mentioned  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  article 
as  having  been  seen,  in  a  dream,  half  way  down  the  cliff,  are 
actually  there  ;  my  assistant  has  seen  them.' 

Captain  Pharland  scratched  his  honest  cavalry  head.  He  was 
beginning  to  regret  that  he  had  accepted  the  post  of  district 
inspector  of  the  police.  Sidney  Carew  puffed  at  his  pipe  in 
silence. 

*  Of  course,'  said  the  detective,  *  the  newspaper  man  got  all 
this  information  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  party.     I 
should  like  to  get  hold  of  that  traitor.     He  would  be  a  useful 
man  to  know.' 

In  this  the  astute  gentleman  from  London  betrayed  his 
extremely  limited  knowledge  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  There  are 
no  traitors  in  that  vast  corporation. 

Sidney  and  Captain  Pharland  rode  home  together,  leaving  the 
two  detectives  to  find  their  way  to  Brayport  Station. 

They  rode  in  silence,  for  the  Captain  was  puzzled,  and  his 
companion  was  intensely  anxious. 

Sidney  Carew  was  beginning  to  realise  that  the  events  of  the 
last  three  days  had  a  graver  import  than  they  at  first  promised  to 
conceal.  The  now  celebrated  article  in  the  '  Beacon '  opened  his 
eyes,  and  he  knew  that  the  writer  of  it  must  have  paid  very  dearly 
for  his  daring.  It  seemed  extremely  probable  that  the  head  and 
hands  which  had  conceived  and  carried  out  this  singular  feat  were 
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both  still  for  ever.  Vellacott's  own  written  tribute  to  the  Vast 
powers  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  immovable  habit  of  forcing  a  way 
through  all  obstacles  to  the  end  in  view,  was  scarcely  reassuring 
to  his  friends. 

Sidney  knew  and  recognised  the  usual  fertility  of  resource  pos- 
sessed by  his  friend ;  but  against  him  were  pitted  men  of  greater 
gifts,  of  less  scruple,  and  of  infinitely  superior  training  in  the 
crooked  ways  of  humanity.  That  he  should  have  been  so  long 
without  vouchsafing  word  or  sign  was  almost  proof  positive  that 
his  absence  was  involuntary  ;  and  men  capable  of  placing  fire-arms 
into  the  hands  of  a  maddened  mob  were  not  likely  to  hesitate  in 
sacrificing  a  single  life  that  chanced  to  stand  in  their  path. 

As  the  young  fellow  rode  along,  immersed  in  meditation,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels,  and,  looking  up,  recognised 
his  own  grey  horse  and  dog-cart.  Mr.  Bodery  was  driving,  and 
driving  hard.  On  seeing  Sidney  he  pulled  up,  somewhat  reck- 
lessly, in  a  manner  which  suggested  that  he  had  not  always  been 
a  stout  middle-aged  Londoner. 

*  Been  telegraphed  for,'  he  shouted,  *  by  the  people  at  the 
office.  Government  is  taking  it  up.  Just  time  to  catch  the 
train.' 

And  the  editor  of  the '  Beacon '  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  Vicomte  d'Audierne  was  thus  left  in  full  possession  of  the 
field. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FOUL  PLAY. 

WHEN  Christian  Vellacott  passed  out  of  the  drawing-room  window 
in  answer  to  what  he  naturally  supposed  to  be  a  signal-whistle 
from  Hilda  or  Sidney,  he  turned  down  the  narrow,  winding  path- 
way that  led  to  the  moat.  The  extreme  darkness,  contrasting 
suddenly  with  the  warm  light  of  the  room  he  had  just  left,  caused 
him  to  walk  slowly  with  outstretched  hands.  Floating  cobwebs 
broke  across  his  face,  and  frequently  he  stopped  to  brush  the 
clinging  fibre  away.  The  intense  darkness  was  somewhat  relieved 
when  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  moat,  and  the  clear  sky  was  over- 
head instead  of  interlocked  branches.  He  could  just  discern  that 
Hilda  was  not  at  her  usual  seat  upon  the  rustic  bench  farther 
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towards  the  end  of  the  moat,  and  he  stopped  short,  with  a  sudden 
misgiving,  at  the  spot  where  the  path  met,  at  right  angles,  the 
broader  stone  walk  extending  the  full  length  of  the  water. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  whistling  softly  the  familiar  refrain, 
when  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  bushes  behind  him.  A  rush,  a 
sudden  shock,  and  a  pair  of  muscular  hands  were  closed  round  his 
throat  dragging  him  backwards.  But  Christian  stood  like  a  rock. 
Quick  as  thought  he  seized  the  two  wrists,  which  were  small  and 
flat,  and  wrenched  them  apart.  Then,  stepping  back  with  one 
foot  in  order  to  obtain  surer  leverage,  he  lifted  his  assailant  from 
the  ground,  swung  him  round,  and  literally  let  him  fly  into  the 
moat — with  a  devout  hope  that  it  might  be  Signor  Bruno.  The 
man  hurtled  through  the  darkness,  without  a  cry  or  sound,  and  fell 
face  foremost  into  the  water,  five  yards  from  the  edge,  throwing 
into  the  air  a  shower  of  spray. 

Christian  Vellacott  was  one  of  those  men  whose  litheness  is 
greater  than  their  actual  muscular  force  ;  but  a  lithe  man  possesses 
greater  powers  of  endurance  than  a  powerful  fellow  whose  muscles 
are  more  highly  developed.  The  exertion  of  lifting  his  assailant 
and  swinging  him  away  into  the  darkness  was  great,  although  the 
man's  weight  was  nothing  very  formidable,  and  Christian  staggered 
back  a  few  paces  without,  however,  actually  losing  his  balance. 
At  this  moment  two  men  sprung  upon  him  from  behind  and 
dragged  him  to  the  ground.  He  felt  at  once  that  this  was  a  very 
different  matter.  Either  of  these  two  could  have  overpowered 
him  singly.  Their  thick  arms  encompassed  him  like  the  coils  of 
a  snake,  and  there  was  about  their  heavy  woollen  clothing  a  faint 
odour  of  salt  water.  He  knew  that  they  were  sailors.  Recognising 
that  it  was  of  no  avail,  he  still  fought  on,  as  Englishmen  do.  One 
of  the  men  had  wound  a  large  woollen  scarf  round  his  mouth,  the 
other  was  slowly  but  very  surely  succeeding  in  pinioning  his  arms. 
Then  a  third  assailant  came,  and  Christian  knew  by  the  wet  hand 
(for  he  used  one  arm  only)  that  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  three, 
who  had  suffered  for  his  temerity. 

*  Quick,  quick ! '  this  man  whispered  in  French.  With  his 
uninjured  hand  he  twisted  the  scarf  tighter  and  tighter  until 
Christian  gasped  for  breath. 

Still  the  Englishman  struggled  and  writhed  upon  the  ground, 

while  the  hard  breathing  of  the  two  sailors  testified  that  it  was  no 

mean   resistance.     Suddenly  the   one-armed   man  loosened   the 

scarf,  but  before  Christian  could  recover  his  breath  a  handkerchief 
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was  pressed  over  his  lips,  and  a  sweet  pungent  odour  filled  his 
nostrils. 

'  Three  to  one,'  he  gasped,  and  quite  suddenly  his  head  fell 
forward,  while  his  clutch  relaxed. 

*  He  is  a  brave  man,'  said  the  dripping  leader  of  the  attack,  as 
he  stood  upright  and  touched  his  damaged  shoulder  gently  and 
tentatively.  'Now  quick  to  the  carriage  with  him.  You  have 
not  managed  this  well,  my  friends,  not  at  all  well.' 

The  speaker  raised  his  cold  hand  to  his  forehead,  which  was 
wet,  less  perhaps  from  past  exertion  than  from  the  agony  he  was 
enduring. 

'  But,  monsieur,'  grumbled  one  of  the  sailors  in  humble  self- 
defence,  '  he  is  made  of  steel ! ' 

The  pale  light  of  a  grey  dawn  was  stealing  slowly  up  into  the 
riven  sky,  lighting  up  the  clouds  which  were  flying  eastward  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  boisterous  wind.  The  heavy  grey  sea,  heaving, 
surging,  and  hissing,  threw  itself  upwards  into  broken  spray,  which 
flew  to  leeward  at  a  sharp  angle,  blown  from  the  summit  of  the 
wave  like  froth  from  an  overfilled  tankard.  After  a  night  of 
squally  restlessness,  accompanied  by  a  driving  rain  that  tasted 
brackish,  things  had  settled  down  with  the  dawn  into  a  steady, 
roaring  gale  of  wind.  In  the  growing  light  sea-gulls  rose  trium- 
phantly with  smooth  breasts  bravely  facing  the  wind. 

In  the  midst  of  this  a  dripping  vessel  laboured  sorely.  The 
green  water  rushed  from  side  to  side  over  her  slippery,  filthy  deck 
as  she  rolled,  and  carried  with  it  a  tangled  mass  of  ropes,  a 
wooden  bucket,  a  capstan-bar,  and — ominous  sign — a  soaking,  limp 
fur  cap.  The  huge  boom,  reaching  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
little  vessel,  swung  wildly  from  side  to  side  as  the  yawl  dipped  her 
bulwarks  to  the  receding  wave.  It  was  certain  death  for  a  man 
to  attempt  to  stand  upright  upon  the  sopping  deck,  for  the  huge 
spar  swung  shoulder  high.  The  steersman,  crouching  low  by  his 
strong  tiller,  was  doing  his  best  to  avoid  a  clean  sweep,  but  only 
a  small  jib  and  the  mizzen  were  standing  with  straining  clews  and 
gleaming  seams.  Crouching  beneath  the  weather  bulwarks,  with 
their  feet  wedged  against  the  low  combing  of  the  hatch,  three  men 
were  vainly  endeavouring  to  secure  the  boom,  and  to  disentangle 
the  clogged  ropes.  Two  were  huge  fellows  with  tawny  washed- 
out  beards  innocent  of  brush  or  comb,  their  faces  were  half  hidden 
by  rough  sou'-westers,  and  they  were  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
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in  oilskins  from  which  the  water  ran  in  little  rills.  The  third  was 
Christian  Vellacott,  who  looked  very  wet  indeed.  The  water  was 
dripping  from  his  cuffs  and  running  down  his  face.  His  black 
dress-clothes  were  clinging  to  him  with  a  soppy  hindrance,  while 
the  feet  firmly  planted  against  the  combing  of  the  hatch  were 
encased  in  immaculate  patent-leather  shoes,  and  the  salt  water  ran 
off  silk  socks.  It  would  have  been  very  funny  if  it  were  not  that 
fortune  invariably  mingles  her  strokes  of  humour  most  heedlessly 
with  sadder  things.  Christian  Vellacott  was  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  humour  of  the  situation.  He  was  working  patiently  and 
steadily,  as  men  must  needs  work  when  fighting  Nature,  and  his  half- 
forgotten  sea-craft  was  already  coming  back.  Beneath  his  steady 
hands  something  akin  to  order  was  slowly  being  achieved  ;  he  was 
coiling  and  disentangling  the  treacherous  rope,  of  which  the 
breaking  had  cast  the  boom  adrift,  laying  low  a  good  seaman. 

Farther  forward  upon  the  hatch  lay  the  limp  body  of  a  very 
big  man.  His  matted  head  was  bare,  and  the  dead  brown  face, 
turned  upward  to  its  Maker,  jerked  from  side  to  side  as  the 
vessel  heaved.  The  stalwart  legs  were  encased  in  greasy  sea-boots, 
deeply  wrinkled,  and  the  coils  of  a  huge  scarf  of  faded  purple  lay 
upon  his  broad  breast,  where  they  had  been  dragged  down  by  a 
hasty  hand  in  order  to  see  more  clearly  the  still  features. 

At  the  dead  man's  side  knelt  upon  the  deck  a  small  spare  figure 
clad  in  black  and  wearing  his  left  arm  in  a  sling.  With  his  right 
hand  he  held  a  crucifix  to  the  blue  lips  that  would  never  breathe 
a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  again.  The  small  mouth  and  refined  fea- 
tures of  the  praying  man  were  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  his 
tempestuous  surroundings.  Unmindful,  however,  of  wind  and 
waves  alike,  he  knelt  and  prayed  audibly.  Each  lurch  of  the 
vessel  threw  him  forward,  so  that,  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
falling,  he  was  obliged  to  press  heavily  upon  the  dead  man's  throat 
and  breast ;  but  this  he  heeded  not.  His  girlish  blue  eyes  were 
half  closed  in  an  ecstasy  of  religious  fervour,  and  the  pale  narrow 
face  wore  a  light  that  was  not  reflected  from  sea  or  sky.  This  was 
the  man  who  had  unhesitatingly  attacked  Vellacott,  had  dared  to 
pit  his  small  strength,  more  of  nerve  than  of  muscle,  against  the 
young  Englishman's  hardened  sinews.  Violence  in  itself  was  most 
abhorrent  to  him ;  it  had  no  part  in  his  nature ;  and  consequently, 
by  the  strange  tenets  of  Ignatius  Loyola's  disciples,  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  course  of  it.  Any  objectionable  duty,  such  as  this 
removal  of  Vellacott,  was  immediately  assigned  to  him  in  the 
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futile  endeavour  of  subjecting  the  soul  to  the  brain.  A  true 
Jesuit  must  have  no  nature  of  his  own  and  no  individuality.  He 
is  simply  a  machine,  with  likes  and  dislikes,  conscience  and  soul 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  next  in  authority,  whose  mind  is  also 
under  the  arbitrary  control  of  his  superior ;  and  so  on  to  the  top. 
If  at  the  head  there  were  Grod,  it  would  be  well ;  but  man  is  there, 
and  consequently  the  whole  society  is  a  gigantic  mistake.  To  be 
a  sincere  member  of  it,  a  man  must  be  a  half-witted  fool,  a  religious 
fanatic,  or  a  rogue  for  whom  no  duplicity  is  too  scurrilous,  even 
though  it  amount  to  blasphemy. 

Rene  Drucquer,  the  man  kneeling  on  the  slimy  deck,  was  as 
nearly  a  religious  fanatic  as  his  soft  sweet  nature  would  allow. 
With  greater  bodily  strength  and  attendant  greater  passions,  he 
would  have  been  a  simple  monomaniac.  In  him  the  passion  for 
self-devotion  was  singularly  strong,  and  contact  with  men  had 
cooled  it  down  into  an  unusually  deep  sense  of  duty. 

Personally  courageous,  his  bravery  was  of  a  high  order,  if  the 
spirit  cf  self-devotion  called  it  into  existence.  In  this  his  courage 
was  more  akin  to  that  of  women  than  of  men.  If  duty  drove 
him  he  would  go  where  the  devil  drags  most  people,  and  Kene 
Drucquer  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  man  or  woman  whose 
life  has  been  wrecked,  wasted,  and  utterly  misled  by  a  blind 
devotion  to  duty. 

When  throwing  himself  upon  Christian  Yellacott,  no  thought 
of  possible  danger  to  his  own  person  had  restrained  or  caused  him 
a  moment's  hesitation.  His  blind  faith  in  the  righteousness  of 
his  cause  was,  however,  on  the  wane.  This  disciple  of  St. 
Ignatius  might  have  lived  a  true  and  manly  life  three  hundred 
years  earlier  when  his  master  trod  the  earth,  but  the  march  of 
intellect  had  trodden  down  the  '  Constitutions '  years  before 
Rene  Drucquer  came  to  study  them.  An  ignoramus  and  a  zealot 
who  lived  nearly  four  centuries  ago  can  be  no  guide  or  help  to 
men  of  the  present  day,  and  this  young  priest  was  overshadowed 
by  the  saddest  doubt  that  comes  to  men  on  earth — the  doubt  of 
his  own  Creed. 

While  Christian  Vellacott  was  assisting  the  sailors  he  glanced 
occasionally  towards  the  kneeling  priest,  and  on  the  narrow 
intelligent  face  he  read  a  truth  that  never  was  forgotten.  He 
saw  that  Rene  Drucquer  was  unconscious  of  his  surroundings — un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  he  was  on  board  a  disabled  vessel  at  the  „ 
mercy  of  the  wild  wind.  His  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  prayer: 
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this  priest  remembered  only  that  the  soul  of  the  great,  rough,  dis- 
figured man  was  winging  its  serene  way  to  the  land  where  no 
clouds  are.  Christian  was  not  an  impressionable  man — journalism 
had  killed  all  that — nor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  he  devote  much 
thought  to  religion  ;  but  he  recognised  goodness  when  he  met  it. 
The  young  journalist's  interest  was  aroused,  and  in  that  trifling 
incident  lay  the  salvation  of  the  priest.  From  that  small 
beginning  came  the  gleam  of  light  that  was  to  illuminate 
gloriously  the  darkness  of  a  mistaken  life. 

Chance  had  capriciously  ruled  that  the  hand  that  had  dislo- 
cated the  Abbe's  arm  should  set  it  again,  and  the  dead  sailor 
lying  on  the  sticky,  tarred  hatch-cover  had  helped.  The  *  patron ' 
of  the  boat,  for  he  it  was  whose  head  had  been  smashed  by  the 
spar,  had  held  the  priest's  trembling,  swollen  shoulder  while 
Christian's  steady  hands  gave  the  painful  jerk  required  to  slip  the 
joint  back  into  its  socket.  The  great  coarse  lips  which  had 
trembled  a  little,  with  a  true  Frenchman's  sympathy  for  suffering, 
were  now  blue  and  drawn ;  the  stout  tender  hands  were  nerve- 
less. 

The  priest  prayed  on,  while  the  men  worked  near  at  hand 
seeking  to  restore  order,  and  to  repair  the  damages  made  by  sea 
and  wind.  They  had  got  over  their  sullen,  native  shyness  on 
finding  that  Christian  could  speak  French  like  the  Abbe  and  was 
almost  as  good  a  sailor  as  themselves.  One  offered  him  a  rough 
blue  jersey,  while  another  placed  a  gold-embroidered  Sunday 
waistcoat  at  his  disposal  with  a  visible  struggle  between  kindness 
of  heart  and  economy.  The  first  was  accepted,  but  the  waistcoat 
was  given  back  with  a  kind  laugh  and  an  assurance  that  the  jersey 
was  sufficient. 

The  Englishman  knew  too  well  with  whom  he  was  dealing  to 
harbour  any  ill-feeling  against  the  ignorant  fishermen  or  even 
towards  the  Abbe  Drucquer  for  the  rough  treatment  he  had 
received.  The  former  were  poor,  and  money  never  was  beaten  by 
a  scruple  in  open  combat  yet.  The  latter,  he  rightly  presumed, 
was  only  obeying  a  mandate  he  dared  not  dispute.  The  authority 
was  to  him  Divine,  the  command  came  from  one  whom  he  had 
sworn  to  look  up  to  and  obey  as  the  earthly  representative  of  his 
Master. 

At  length  the  deck  was  cleared,  and  order  reigned  on  board, 
though  the  mainsail  could  not  be  set  until  the  weather  moderated. 

Then  Hoel  Grail  came  up  to  the  young  Englishman  and  said : 
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*  Monsieur,  let  us  carry  the  "  patron  "  down  below.     It  is  not 
right  for  the  dead  to  lie  there  in  this  wind  and  storm.' 

'  I  am  willing,'  answered  Christian,  looking  towards  the  spot 
where  the  dead  man  lay. 

'Then,  perhaps — Monsieur,'  began  the  Breton  with  some 
hesitation. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Christian  encouragingly,  *  what  is  it  ?  ' 

*  Perhaps  Monsieur  will  speak  to — to  the  Abbe.     It  is  that  we 
do  not  like  to  disturb  him  in  prayer.' 

The  young  Englishman  bowed  his  head  with  characteristic 
decision. 

4 1  will  do  so,'  he  said  gravely.  Then  he  crawled  across  the 
deck  and  touched  Rene  Drucquer's  shoulder.  The  priest  did  not 
look  up  until  the  touch  had  been  repeated. 

*  Yes,'  he  murmured ;  '  yes.     What  do  you  want  ?  ' 
Christian  guessed  at  the  words,  for  in  the  tumult  of  the  gale 

he  could  not  hear  them. 

*  Is  it  not  better  to  take  him  below  ?  '  he  shouted. 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  the  priest  appear  to  remember  that 
this  was  not  one  of  the  sailors. 

' 1  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  rising  from  his  knees.  *  You 
are  right ;  it  is  better.  But  I  am  afraid  the  men  will  not  assist 
me.  They  are  afraid  of  touching  the  dead  when  they  are  afloat.' 

*  I  will  help  you,'  said  Christian  simply,  *  and  that  man  also,  I 
think,  because  he  proposed  it.' 

With  a  motion  of  the  head  he  indicated  Hoel  Grail,  upon  whom 
the  command  of  the  little  vessel  had  now  devolved.  The  man 
was  better  educated  than  his  companions,  and  spoke  French 
fluently,  but  in  the  Breton  character  superstition  is  so  deeply 
rooted  that  generations  of  education  will  scarcely  eradicate  it. 

The  priest  looked  into  the  Englishman's  face  with  a  gentle 
wonder  in  his  eyes,  which  were  shadowy  with  the  fervour  of  his 
recent  devotions.  The  two  men  were  crouching  low  upon  the 
deck,  grasping  the  black  rail  with  their  left  hands ;  the  water 
washed  backwards  and  forwards  around  their  feet. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  each  other  face  to  face  in 
open  daylight,  and  their  eyes  met  quietly  and  search  in  gly  as  they 
swayed  from  side  to  side  with  the  heavy  lurching  of  the  ship.  The 
Englishman  spoke  first. 

*  You  must  leave  it  to  us,'  he  said  calmly.     <  You  could  do 
nothing  in  this  he^vy  sea  with  your  one  arm ! ' 
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The   gentle  blue   eyes   were   again  filled  with   wonder,  and 
presently  the  priest's   intellectual    face  relaxed  into  a  shadowy 
smile  which  did  not  affect  his  thin  red  lips. 
'  You  are  very  good,'  he  murmured  simply. 
Christian  did  not  hear  this  remark.     He  had  turned  away  to 
call  Grrall  towards  him,  and  was  about  to  move  towards  the  body 
lying  on  the  hatch  when  the  priest  called  him  back. 
'Monsieur,'  he  said. 
« Yes.' 

'  Tell  me,'  continued  Rene  Drucquer  quickly,  as  if  in  doubt, 
'  are  you  Christian  Vellacott  ?  ' 
'  Of  course ! ' 

The  priest  looked  relieved,  and  at  the  same  time  he  appeared 
to  be  making  an  effort  to  restrain  himself,  as  if  he  had  been 
betrayed  into  a  greater  show  of  feeling  than  was  desirable.  When 
he  at  length  spoke  in  reply  to  the  Englishman's  obvious  desire 
for  some  explanation  of  the  strange  question,  his  voice  was  singu- 
larly cold,  and  modulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  it  of  any 
expression,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  deck. 
'  You  are  not  such  as  I  expected,'  he  said. 
Christian  looked  down  at  him  with  straightforward  keenness, 
and  he  saw  the  priest's  eyelids  move  uneasily  beneath  his  gaze. 
Mixing  with  many  men  as  he  had  done,  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
mental  sureness  of  touch,  like  that  of  an  artist  with  his  brush 
when  he  has  handled  many  subjects  and  many  effects.  He 
divined  that  Rene  Drucquer  had  been  led  to  expect  a  violent 
headstrong  man,  and  he  could  not  restrain  a  smile  as  he  turned 
away.  Before  going,  however,  he  said  : 

*  At  present  it  is  a  matter  of  saving  the  ship,  and  our  lives. 
My  own  affairs  can  wait,  but  when  this  gale  is  over  you  may  rest 
assured  they  shall  have  my  attention.' 

(To  1)6  continued.) 
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IT  was  my  father's  good  fortune  during  a  great  part  of  a  busy 
life  to  associate  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  many  who 
were  eminent  in  literature  and  art.  Charles  Dickens,  Eobert 
Browning,  the  first  Lord  Lytton,  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  GTeorge 
Eliot,  Gr.  H.  Lewes,  Wilkie  and  Charles  Collins,  John  Forster,  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  Barry  Cornwall — these  are  some  of  the  names 
that  I  find  set  down  in  some  stray  papers  that  came  into  my  hands 
after  my  father's  death.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  put  together 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  family  and  his  intimate  friends  his  remi- 
niscences. He  had  begun  the  task,  but  illness  came  upon  him 
before  he  could  carry  it  very  far.  Of  Dickens,  for  instance,  I  find 
only  a  few  rough  notes  of  this  character. 

'With  Dickens  at  Crystal  Palace  performance  of  Sullivan's 
"  Tempest."  Walked  with  Dickens  from  Crystal  Palace  to  Chorley's, 
13  Eaton  Place. 

*  Dickens   fond   of  Americans.     But   when   I   returned   from 
America  in  the  spring  of  '63,  and  expressed   my  firm  belief  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  North,  he  treated  my  opinion  as  a 
harmless  hallucination. 

*  Sunday  walks  with  Dickens  in  1862  (February  to  June)  when 
he  was  at  Hyde  Park  Gate.     Walked  back  with  him  from  Star 
and  Garter,  Richmond,  April  2,  after  dinner  to  celebrate  John 
Forster's  birthday. 

*  With  Dickens  in  Paris,  Nov.  1862.     Course  of  restaurants.' 

Wilkie  Collins  was  one  of  our  closest  and  dearest  friends.  I 
say  '  our '  advisedly,  for  he  had  known  my  father  and  mother 
before  they  were  married,  and  we  in  our  turn,  as  we  grew  up,  came 
to  look  upon  him  rather  as  a  friend  of  our  own  age  than  as  the 
contemporary  of  our  parents.  It  never  occurred  to  us  to  call  him 
anything  but  Wilkie.  Of  all  the  delightful  companions  I  can 
remember  he  was  one  of  the  most  delightful.  There  was  a  genial 
though  almost]  old-fashioned  courtesy  in  his  manners,  a  gaiety 
and  ease  in  his  conversation,  a  sparkle  in  his  stories,  and  a  general 
kindliness  in  his  treatment  of  us  youngsters,  which  endeared  him 
to  us  above  all  our  friends.  He  used  to  tell  us  great  tales  of 
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Tom  Sayers  which  held  us  spell-bound  ;  for  Wilkie,  in  spite  of 
4  Man  and  Wife,'  had  at  one  time  conversed  as  familiarly  with 
prize-fighters  as  he  did  afterwards  with  artists,  literary  men,  and 
actors.  Once,  too,  I  remember  Wilkie  helped  me  in  a  serious 
difficulty.  I  had  come  home  from  school  with  a  task  more  than 
ordinarily  difficult.  Our  form  had  been  ordered  to  translate  the 
twelfth  ode  of  Horace's  first  book  into  English  verse.  I  tried,  I 
think,  for  an  hour,  and  knocked  out  four  lines  of  execrable  dog- 
gerel. Wilkie  chanced  to  be  staying  with  us,  and  in  despair  I 
determined  to  appeal  to  him  for  help.  His  reply  was  prompt: 
'  Give  me  the  crib,  my  boy — I'm  no  good  at  the  Latin — and  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do.'  The  crib  was  produced,  Wilkie  took  it  in 
hand,  and  dictated  to  me  almost  without  hesitation  a  set  of  rolling 
Alexandrines,  for  which — I  blush  to  own  it — I  secured  high  marks 
on  the  following  morning. 

What  man  or  hero,  Clio,  dost  thou  name 

On  pipe  or  lute  to  swell  the  roll  of  fame  ? 

So  they  began,  and  continued  in  the  same  exalted  strain  to 
the  end. 

Olympus  trembles,  though  the  gods  stand  round, 
It  needs  must  tremble  when  thy  chariots  sound. 
Upon  polluted  groves  thou  hurl'st  thy  fire, 
And  teachest  man  to  reverence  thine  ire. 

But  of  my  father's  long  and  unbroken  friendship  with  Wilkie 
there  is  no  mention  in  his  note-book.  Many  letters  there  are  both 
to  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  of  these  I  am  able  to  print  a  few. 
They  will  show  perhaps  better  than  any  other  record  could,  the 
kind  and  manly  nature  of  our  dear  old  friend,  his  power  of  work, 
and  his  courage  in  battling  against  pain  and  illness. 

The  following  pages,  then,  are  made  up  partly  from  my  father's 
own  uncompleted  note-book  of  reminiscences,  partly  from  letters 
written  to  him  or  to  my  mother  during  many  years.  All  I  have 
done  is  to  add  an  occasional  paragraph  between  brackets  []. 


LOED  LYTTON  (Sir  Edward  Buhoer-Lytton). 

Dickens  gave  me  an  introduction  to  Lord  Lytton,  then  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer,  who  asked  me  to  stay  with  him  at  Knebworth  in 
the  summer  of  1861.  The  grounds  of  Knebworth  are  lovely,  and 
the  house  itself  is  beautifully  proportioned  ;  but  it  is  disfigured  to 
my  mind  by  heraldic  monstrosities,  and  a  strange  jumble  of  Wardour 
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Street  furniture.  Lytton  himself  used  to  go  about  all  day  in  the 
most  wonderful  old  clothes.  He  stooped  very  much,  and  in  his 
frayed  untidy  suit  looked  at  least  seventy  years  old.  At  dinner 
time,  however,  a  wonderful  change  took  place  in  him.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  taken  a  draught  of  some  elixir.  He  appeared  in 
evening  dress  as  spruce  as  possible,  and  seemed  to  have  left  about 
twenty  years  of  his  age  in  his  bedroom  with  his  ancient  garments. 
During  dinner  he  was  animated  and  most  interesting.  His  wine 
was  claret,  a  bottle  of  which  stood  beside  him,  and  as  soon  as 
experience  had  taught  me  that  this  bottle  contained  the  only  wine 
which  was  good  to  drink,  I  contrived  to  make  him  share  it  with  me. 
Immediately  after  dinner  he  smoked  a  large  chibouk.  We  then 
used  to  adjourn  to  the  library,  a  noble  room  containing  fine  family 
portraits.  Our  host's  conversation  was  most  fascinating.  In  a 
large  party  his  deafness  prevented  him  from  joining  freely  in  the 
general  conversation,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  few  friends  willing 
and  eager  to  listen,  no  talk  could  have  equalled  his.  He  was 
essentially  what  I  call  a  monologist,  but  Dickens — the  only  man 
who  perhaps  could  have  disputed  the  supremacy  with  him — used 
to  call  him  the  greatest  conversationalist  of  the  age.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock  the  power  of  the  elixir  seemed  to  wane ;  he  became 
again  a  bent  old  man,  his  talk  nagged,  and  he  faded  away  from 
us  to  his  bedroom,  where  it  may  be  he  sat  down  to  work,  for  he 
was  the  most  industrious  of  men,  and  was  said  often  to  write  half 
the  night  through.  I  find  in  a  letter  I  wrote  at  the  time  the 
following  description  of  my  experiences:— 

c ...  In  fine  weather  this  place  would  be  a  paradise.  As  it 
is,  we  are  in  a  very  fine  old  house  full  of  curiosities,  a  splendid 
library,  and  Sir  Edward  B.-Lytton.  Yesterday  it  rained  merci- 
lessly all  day ;  we  read,  talked,  shivered,  ate,  and  drank.  After 
dinner  Sir  Edward  was  very  entertaining.  He  passed  all  the 
principal  orators  of  both  Houses  in  review — Derby,  the  late 
Earl  Grey,  Bright,  Disraeli,  "and  Gladstone.  He  gave  us  his 
opinion  of  Louis  Napoleon,  anecdotes  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Eichard 
Owen,  Fourierism,  and  an  account  of  his  experiences  at  Cannes 
with  Lord  Brougham,  which  would  have  made  you  die  of  laughing. 
Then  suddenly  he  burst  out  into  a  splendid  recitation  of  Scott's 
"  Young  Lochinvar."  He  thought  the  "  Woman  in  White  "  great 
trash,  and  "  Great  Expectations  "  so  far  Dickens'  best  novel.  He 
cannot  read  Tennyson.  After  a  course  of  Emerson's  "  Conduct  of 
Life,"  and  some  other  philosophical  writer  whose  name  I  forget, 
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he  happened  to  read  Goethe,  and  felt  like  a  man  escaping  from  a 
black  hole  into  pure  air.  He  said  he  was  constantly  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  universality  of  the  Germans,  and  in  particular 
was  amazed  at  Schiller's  knowledge  of  history,  philosophy,  and  all 
manner  of  studies  which  to  Byron,  for  instance,  were  a  sealed 
book.  He  lay  on  a  sofa  smoking  a  chibouk,  and  Elizabeth1  sang 
very  nicely.  He  expressed  himself  delighted,  and  thus  delighted 
Elizabeth,  although  she  knows  he  does  not  hear  a  note.  Just  now 
he  has  been  in  and  said,  "  I  cannot  bear  being  idle ;  if  I  only  had 
a  grotto  to  make,  or  any  change  in  the  garden  to  plan,  I  should 
be  perfectly  happy."  You  cannot  imagine  the  desolation  and 
melancholy  of  this  place  under  the  present  leaden  sky.  Poor 
Bulwer  is  a  lonely  and  unhappy  man,  and  I  was  much  touched  by 
coming  suddenly  upon  a  little  ivy-grown  monument  which  stands 
in  the  garden,  and  bears  the  following  mournful  inscription  : — 

Alas,  Poor  Beau  ! 

Died  Feb.  28,  1852. 

It  is  but  to  a  dog  that  this  stone  is  inscribed. 

Yet  what  now  is  left  within  the  Home  of 

Thy  Fathers,  0  Solitary  Master, 

That  will  grieve  for  Thy  departure 

Or  rejoice  at  thy  return  ? — E.  B.  L. 

'  Eound  the  banqueting-hall,  high  up,  runs  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

Read  the  Rede  of  this  old  Roof-tree.     Here  be  Trust  Fast,  Opinion  free, 

Knightly  Right  Hand,  Christian  Knee, 

Worth  in  all,  Wit  in  some,  Laughter  open,  Slander  dumb. 

Hearth  where  rooted  Friendships  grow,  safe  as  Altar  even  to  Foe. 

And  ye  Sparks  that  upward  go,  when  the  Hearth  flame  dies  below ;  , 

If  tby  sap  in  these  may  be,  fear  no  winter,  old  Roof- tree.' 

During  this  visit  to  Knebworth  one  of  my  fellow-guests  was  a 
Miss  Mattie  Griffith  from  Kentucky.  Inheriting  a  number  of 
negroes,  she  had  set  them  all  free,  and  had  refused  their  urgent 
entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  set  aside  part  of  their  wages  for  her 
benefit.  Her  act  made  her  not  only  penniless  but  drove  her  from 
home,  her  abolitionist  views  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  con- 
tinue  to  live  in  Kentucky.  She  had  gone  to  Boston  in  order  to 
make  a  living  by  literary  effort,  and  had  come  to  Lytton  warmly 
introduced  by  Boston  friends.  She  was  enthusiastic  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union,  and  felt  deeply  the  terrors  of  war  between 
1  The  late  Mrs.  Benzon,  my  father's  sister. 
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the  North  and  the  South.  When,  therefore,  Lytton  spread  out  a 
map  of  the  United  States,  and  declared  in  his  most  didactic  way 
that  if  any  lesson  was  taught  by  history,  *  such  unwieldy  empires 
must  fall  to  pieces  and  split  up  into  a  number  of  states,'  I  was 
amused  to  see  Miss  Griffith  dancing  a  wild  Indian  war  dance 
behind  his  back,  and  shaking  her  little  fist  at  him.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  may  quote  from  the  same  letter. 

'Miss  Griffith  is  a  poetess.  I  found  in  the  library  a  little 
volume  of  pretty  poems  by  Mattie  Griffith,  and  in  it  an  ode  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Edward,  and  overflowing  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion which  probably  aroused  his  interest  in  her.  She  is  one  of 
the  most  modest  and  innately  ladylike  persons  I  ever  met,  but  a 
perfect  tigress  if  America  is  sneered  at  or  in  any  way  blamed. 
Her  love  for  her  country  burst  out  into  some  fierce  little  quarrels 
with  Sir  Edward.  He  thought  the  Americans  would  be  much  the 
better  for  a  monarch  and  a  few  hereditary  gentlemen.  She  scorned 
the  notion,  and  said  that  if  such  a  thing  ever  happened  "  it  would 
just  break  my  heart."  ' 

Lytton  had  a  curious  drawling  manner  of  speech,  his  words 
being  interspersed  with  frequent  '  erras '  to  help  him  out  when  he 
was  waiting  for  the  proper  word.  Then,  again,  he  would  emphasise 
a  sentence  or  a  single  word  by  loudly  raising  his  voice,  a  peculiarity 
which  gave  his  talk  a  certain  dramatic  character.  I  remember 
once,  when  I  was  dining  with  him  en  petit  comite,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  universality  of  belief  in  a  Divine  Creator,  and 
even  now  I  fancy  I  hear  him  saying :  '  When — erra — I  had  the 
honour — erra — of  becoming  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  I  made  it  my  first  business — erra — to  instruct 
my  agents  all  over  the  habitable  globe — erra — to  report  to  me  if 
they  knew  of  any  nation,  tribe,  or  community — erra  ; '  thus  far  he 
had  spoken  in  a  low  melodious  voice,  when  suddenly  he  changed 
his  register,  shot  out  the  following  words  as  from  a  catapult, (  who 
did  not  believe  in  a  GOD.'  He  added  that  he  had  only  found  one 
savage  community  with  such  a  want  of  belief. 

In  the  garden  at  Knebworth  he  was  fond  of  pointing  out  the 
tree  under  which  *  young  Robert ' '  wrote  his  poetry. 

He  was  always  buying  and  selling  houses  in  town  or  places  in 
the  country.  Among  the  latter  I  remember  Copped  Hall,  near 
Totteridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  a  tumbledown  old  house  in  which  I 

1  The  late  Earl  Lytton. 
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found  him  settled  one  winter  with  H.  W.  Ernst,  the  famous 
violinist,  and  his  French  wife.  I  am  told  that  in  all  these  pur- 
chases and  sales  Lytton  did  well. 

I  remember  finding  him  and  his  brother  Lord  Dalling  assembled 
among  the  guests  for  a  dinner  to  inaugurate  a  new  house  of 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn's,  at  40  Hertford  Street.  As  usual  with 
Cockburn,  the  house  contained  merely  the  necessary  furniture,  but 
neither  picture,  engraving,  nor  indeed  any  work  of  art.  I  could 
not  help  expressing  to  Lytton  my  wonder  at  the  extent  of  bare 
walls  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  taste  like  Cockburn.  Lytton  looked 
round  and  quietly  replied,  '  Just  the  kind  of  house — erra — for  him 
to  start  from  after  breakfast — erra — to  hang  a  'man.' 

Lytton  prided  himself  upon  his  knowledge  of  agricultural 
matters,  and  was  fond  of  being  consulted  about  them.  When  my 
wife  was  going  to  keep  cows,  and  in  her  total  ignorance  of  the 
subject  rather  trembled  at  the  prospect,  I  advised  her  to  consult 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  and  I  now  possess  his  reply  of  nine  pages 
bursting  with  professional  knowledge. 

He  was  very  fond  of  my  little  daughter,  and  once  actually  per- 
suaded my  wife  to  let  her  accompany  us  to  Knebworth.  The  little 
lady  was  not  over  five  or  six,  and  accepted  the  most  slavish  devotion 
from  Lytton  as  her  due.  It  was  touching  to  see  our  frail  bent  old 
host  in  his  usual  toilet  of  ancient  clothes  wander  hand-in-hand 
with  his  small  friend  through  the  gardens,  wasting,  I  fear,  much 
wisdom  and  good  counsel  varied  by  wonderful  stories.  I  tried 
hard  to  impress  her  with  the  great  honour  done  to  her,  but  I  am 
afraid  quite  in  vain.  She  pined  for  her  toys  and  companions  at 
home,  and  did  not  care  a  jot  for  the  glories  of  Knebworth. 


SOME  CURIOUS   QUARRELS. 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  v.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 

As  great  nations  have  often  chosen  to  fight  out  their  wars  on 
the  territory  of  inoffensive  neighbours,  so  some  remarkable  men 
have  thought  fit  to  explode  their  animosity  at  my  humble  dinner 
table  or  at  that  of  members  of  my  family.  The  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  guest 
at  my  house.  His  innumerable  gifts,  his  fine  scholarship,  and  his 
animated  conversation  made  his  society  delightful — when  he  was 
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in  a  good  humour.  But  his  temper  was  imperious  and  vindictive, 
and  his  quarrels  with  intimate  friends  sudden  and  unaccountable. 
I  remember  Millais  saying  to  me  of  him,  *  You  should  never  have 
that  man  on  your  premises  without  having  the  fire-engines  ready 
to  act,'  and  the  point  of  the  remark  was  forcibly  brought  home  to 
me  on  two  occasions. 

The  first  was  in  1863  or  1864.  At  that  time  and  for  some 
years  afterwards  I  was  living  some  six  miles  out  of  London,  near 
Muswell  Hill,  and  both  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  and  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  were  amongst  my  frequent  visitors.  They  were  old  and 
very  intimate  friends.  Sir  Alexander  promised  to  dine  with  me 
on  a  certain  Sunday,  and  upon  hearing  that  Landseer  was  also 
to  be  of  the  party,  he  offered  to  call  for  him  in  his  carriage  and 
drive  him  out,  an  offer  which  Sir  Edwin  cheerfully  accepted.  On 
the  appointed  day  both  arrived  in  an  open  phaeton,  Cockburn 
himself  driving.  As  usual,  we  sauntered  in  the  garden  before 
dinner,  and  I  remember  Landseer  telling  me  that  he  always  knew 
the  quarter  of  the  wind  from  the  general  aspect  and  colour  of  the 
landscape.  Then  came  dinner.  I  forget  who  were  the  other 
guests,  but  I  recollect  that  we  were  very  cheerful  and  that  there 
was  abundance  of  good  talk.  When  the  ladies  had  left  the  table 
someone  spoke  of  Shakespeare,  and  Landseer  remarked  that  even 
Shakespeare  had  made  mistakes,  for  in  'As  you  Like  it'  he 
makes  '  a  poor  sequestered  stag '  shed  *  big  round  tears.'  *  Now,' 
said  Landseer,  *  I  have  made  stags  my  especial  study,  and  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  shed  tears.' 
Most  of  us  were  inclined  to  accept  this  statement  as  a  curious  and 
innocent  Shakespearian  commentary,  but  Cockburn  suddenly 
startled  us  by  turning  upon  Landseer  and  asking  him  in  a  loud 
voice,  *  And  don't  you  think  you  are  committing  a  most  un- 
warrantable impertinence  in  criticising  Shakespeare  ?  '  A  bomb 
exploding  in  our  midst  could  not  have  created  greater  dismay 
than  this  violent  and  unexpected  exclamation.  Poor  Landseer, 
the  most  sensitive  of  mortals,  turned  pale;  Cockburn  continued  to 
glare  at  him,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  break  up  the  party  and 
bundle  my  quarrelsome  guests  into  the  garden.  Cockburn 
joined  the  ladies,  while  Landseer  remained  with  the  rest  of  us 
almost  beside  himself  with  anger  at  this  churlish  and  unprovoked 
attack.  Now  came  a  great  difficulty.  How  was  Landseer  to  be  got 
home  ?  We  were,  as  I  have  said,  some  six  miles  from  town,  it  was 
a  Sunday  evening,  and  no  cabs  were  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
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I  therefore  made  every  imaginable  effort  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  With  this  view  I  entreated  Landseer  to  forget 
and  forgive.  'Bemember,  Sir  Edwin,'  I  said,  'that  long  after 
he  has  joined  all  the  other  Lord  Chief  Justices  and  is  forgotten, 
your  name  will  remain  as  that  of  the  greatest  English  painter 
of  this  or  any  other  age.'  *  That's  true,'  replied  Sir  Edwin, 
*  and  I  am  willing  to  make  it  up  and  ride  home  with  him,  but,' 
he  added,  '  begad,  sir,  he  had  better  know  that  if  he  begins 
again,  I  am  the  man  to  get  down,  take  off  my  coat,  and  fight 
him  in  the  lanes.'  All  attempts,  however,  to  conciliate  Sir 
Alexander  were  in  vain.  When  I  told  him  that  Landseer  was 
willing  to  shake  hands  and  to  go  home  with  him,  he  shut  me  up 
by  replying  curtly,  '  I  will  not  take  him.'  He  drove  away  alone. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  v.  Lord  Houghton. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Tichborne  trial  (i.e.  the  ejectment 
action  before  Chief  Justice  Bovill)  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn 
dined  with  me  at  my  house,  near  Highgate,  and  Lord  Houghton 
was  one  of  the  party.  At  that  time  public  opinion  had  begun  to 
go  against  the  Claimant ;  for  dear  paradoxical  Lord  Houghton  this 
was  enough.  He  immediately  ranged  himself  on  the  other  side. 
On  this  particular  day  he  came  on  to  me  straight  from  Holly 
Lodge,  where  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  had  been  giving  a  garden 
party.  At  dinner  the  conversation,  of  course,  turned  upon  the 
Tichborne  case,  and  I  remember  that  Cockburn  expressed  his 
opinion  very  emphatically  to  the  effect  that  the  Claimant  was 
an  impostor.  Houghton,  however,  argued  upon  the  other  side. 
Suddenly  Cockburn  cut  him  short  by  saying,  'I  should  have 
thought  this  impossible  from  anyone  with  the  very  meanest 
intellect.'  Houghton  paused,  apparently  overwhelmed,  and  then 
replied  :  '  But  surely  that  was  very  rude  ; '  upon  which  Cockburn, 
glaring  fixedly  at  him,  merely  added,  <  I  meant  it  to  be  so.' 

We  got  out  of  the  dining  room  somehow,  but  the  incident,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  did  not  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
evening.  Lord  Houghton,  the  most  placable  and  amiable  of 
men,  never  forgot  or  forgave  the  affront,  and  years  afterwards, 
as  he  and  I  were  going  home  together  from  a  pleasant  meeting  at 
the  Century  Club,  New  York,  he  spoke  of  this  incident  as  a  proof 
of  Cockburn's  '  terrible  temper.' 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  AND   RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Hawthorne  was  sent  as  United  States  Consul  to  Liverpool  in 
1854,  he  being  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment's constant  practice  of  doing  honour  to  their  eminent  literary 
men  by  appointing  them  to  distinguished  public  positions.  I  was 
invited  by  an  American  friend  of  mine  in  Liverpool  to  meet 
Hawthorne  soon  after  his  arrival.  His  appearance  was  very  striking, 
his  face  handsome  and  intellectual,  and  the  large  liquid  eyes  were 
full  of  latent  fire  and  poetical  imagination.  He  was  not  only  reti- 
cent but  almost  taciturn,  and,  when  he  did  speak,  was  apt  to  pause 
and  then  jerk  out  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Americans  have,  as  a 
rule,  a  very  remarkable  facility  of  expression.  Here  was  a  curious 
exception.  I  remember  condoling  with  him  for  having  exchanged 
Boston,  the  hub  of  creation,  for  uncongenial  Liverpool,  when  he 
replied  :  '  Oh,  Liverpool  is  a  very  pleasant  place  '  (then  a  pause 
sufficiently  long  for  me  to  look  surprised,  and  then  suddenly  the 
end  of  the  sentence)  '  to  get  away  from.' 

After  Hawthorne  left  Liverpool  we  did  not  meet  again  until  my 
visit  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. Eobert  Chambers  had  given  me  a  letter  for  Emerson, 
which  made  him  ask  me  to  spend  a  day  with  him  at  Concord.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  a  contented  and  virtuous  sage. 
Placidity  and  serenity  were,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  characteristics 
of  his  face  and  manner.  His  conversation  flowed  without  the 
slightest  effort,  copiously  and  harmoniously.  He  took  me  all  over 
Concord,  pointing  out  the  lions  of  the  war  of  independence.  He 
seemed  proud  of  the  wealth  of  his  New  England  orchard,  the 
apple  trees  having  done  specially  well  that  year.  All  his  sur- 
roundings, not  only  his  family,  but  his  house  and  furniture,  seemed 
to  fit  Emerson,  and  left  upon  me  the  very  pleasant  impression  of 
my  having  come  in  contact  with  a  master  mind  living  in  refined 
frugality.  Among  others  Emerson  had  asked  Hawthorne  to  meet 
me.  As  usual,  he  hardly  ever  spoke,  and  I  only  remember  his 
breaking  his  apparent  vow  of  silence  when  appealed  to  by  a  Mr. 
Bradford.  This  gentleman,  after  a  fiery  denunciation  of  the  South, 
having  come  to  the  end  of  his  peroration,  passionately  turned  to 
his  silent  listener  with  the  words,  '  Don't  you  agree  with  me  ? ' 
Then  Hawthorne  astonished  him  by  uttering  the  monosyllable 
4  No,'  after  which  he  again  relapsed  into  silence. 
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Emerson  told  me  that  Hawthorne's  increased  taciturnity  caused 
much  anxiety  to  his  family.  My  recollection  of  him  is  of  one 
gloomy  and  much  troubled,  while  I  shall  always  think  of  Emerson 
as  pellucid  and  at  peace. 

HENEY  F.   CHORLEY. 

Chorley,the  musical  critic  of  the 'Athenaeum,' was  in  appearance 
and  manners  one  of  the  strangest  of  mortals.  His  face  was  all  out 
of  drawing,  and  his  high  voice  and  curious  angular  movements 
made  him  a  very  conspicuous  figure  wherever  he  went.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  music  in  London  really  meant  Italian  opera  or 
Handel's  oratorios,  for  anything  else  there  was  an  extremely 
limited  public.  Grood  chamber  music  could  only  be  heard  during 
the  season  at  Ella's  Union,  and  was  there  heard  only  by  a  few 
hundred  people.  Arthur  Chappell  a  change  tout  cela.  No  single 
critic  could  now  make  or  mar  a  musical  reputation,  but  in  the 
antediluvian  days  of  which  I  speak  Chorley,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the '  Athenaeum,'  was  master  of  the  situation  and  ruled  supreme.  I 
am  bound  to  add  that  he  was  thoroughly  honest,  and,  though  he 
had  his  favourites,  he  wrote  without  fear.  But  he  had  neither 
the  natural  gifts  nor  the  education  necessary  for  so  responsible  a 
position.  He  took  the  most  violent  likes  and  dislikes,  an  important 
matter,  seeing  that  he,  so  to  speak,  made  public  opinion.  He 
cordially  disliked  Madame  Schumann  (whom,  by  the  way,  he  always 
called  '  the  shoe-woman ').  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  his 
ignorant  but  constantly  expressed  detestation  of  Schumann's  music 
he  for  many  years  prevented  that  great  composer  from  becoming 
properly  known  and  appreciated  in  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  Chorley  adored  Mendelssohn,  and  went  so  far  as  to  consider 
any  admiration  of  Schumann  a  slight  upon  his  idol.  All  this  has 
now  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  in  spite  of  Chorley's  well- 
nigh  forgotten  efforts  Schumann  has  taken  his  legitimate  place  in 
England  as  elsewhere.  In  those  days  Chorley  was  a  writer  of 
opera  books,  and  he  seemed  to  look  upon  the  composer's  part  of 
the  business  as  entirely  secondary  to  his  own.  For  instance,  he 
always  spoke  of  the  '  Amber  Witch,'  for  which  he  had  written  the 
libretto,  as  *  my  opera.' 

At  his  little  house,  13  Eaton  Place  West,  he  saw  very  good 
company  and  gave  many  pleasant  dinners,  to  which  he  invited 
artists  and  literary  men  of  eminence.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
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a  curious  way  of  alluding  to  those  whose  rank  and  means  made  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  live  by  their  brains  as  '  real  people.'  I 
remember  once  meeting  Meyerbeer  and  John  Forster  at  his  table. 
Little  Meyerbeer  looked  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  We  hap- 
pened to  be  talking  about  age,  and  I  remember  that  Forster,  in 
tones  made  most  dulcet  for  the  occasion,  said  to  Meyerbeer,  '  And 
might  I  ask,  M.  Meyerbeer,  how  old  you  are  ? '  But  Meyerbeer 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  merely  replied,  *  I  think  you  might, 
Mr.  Forster,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  would  tell  you.' 

I  remember  a  curious  instance  of  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  French  people  understanding  how  differently  newspapers  are 
managed  in  this  country.  M.  and  Madame  (Miolan)  Carvalho 
were  dining  at  Chorley's  with  Tom  Taylor,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
art  critic  of  the  *  Times,'  a  fact  of  which  Madame  was  aware  but 
Monsieur  was  not.  Something  in  the  musical  criticisms  of  the 
'  Times '  had  apparently  displeased  M.  Carvalho,  and  he  broke  out 
into  a  fierce  invective  against  the  paper.  In  vain  his  wife  made 
signs  to  him  and  tried  to  stop  him,  until  at  last  she  electrified  him 
by  saying,  '  Mais,  mon  ami,  M.  Taylor  est  du  "  Times.'"  I  never 
saw  such  a  transformation  scene.  Tom  Taylor  did  his  best  to 
explain  to  M.  Carvalho  that  he,  as  the  art  critic,  had  no  more  to 
do  with  the  music  criticisms  in  the  *  Times  '  than  the  man  in  the 
moon.  But  poor  Carvalho  continued  to  make  the  most  abject 
apologies,  and  entreated  him  to  forget  what  he  had  said. 

Chorley  was  really  a  most  hospitable  man,  but  his  hospitality 
sometimes  took  strange  forms.  Once,  I  remember,  he  asked  me 
whether  I  was  engaged  upon  a  certain  date,  and  upon  my  replying 
*  No,'  he  somewhat  astonished  me  by  saying  that  he  would  come 
and  dine  with  me  on  that  day.  '  I  shall  have  a  blue-coat  boy 
staying  with  me,'  he  continued,  *  and  I  will  bring  him  with  me  ; 
it  will  do  the  lad  good.'  Chorley  was  as  good  as  his  word.  On 
the  appointed  day  he  and  his  protege  dined  with  me  at  my  house 
in  Westbourne  Terrace.  The  proximity  of  Westbourne  Terrace 
to  Paddington  Station,  from  which  the  blue-coat  boy  was  to  start 
that  evening  for  his  home,  was,  I  fancy,  the  chief  reason  for  this 
singular  invitation.  Chorley,  however,  was,  I  am  bound  to  say 
profuse  in  his  invitations  to  dinner  at  his  own  house,  but  occasion- 
ally his  stream  of  dinners  would  cease,  though  he  never  consented 
to  abdicate  altogether  the  position  of  Amphitryon.  For  instance, 
he  would  meet  you  in  June  and  say  to  you, '  I  have  quite  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  a  little  dinner  on  Guy  Fawkes  day,  will  you  come?' 
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And  through  all  these  intervening  months  Chorley  would  never 
meet  you  without  reminding  you  that  you  were  engaged  to  him 
for  the  5th  of  November.  This  became  a  standing  joke  amongst 
his  intimates,  and  any  proposal  to  fix  a  festivity  a  long  way  ahead 
was  at  once  checked  by '  No  Guy  Fawkes  invitation.' 

In  his  later  days  poor  Chorley  became  very  feeble,  and  used 
often  to  forget  where  he  was,  and  to  imagine  when  dining  out 
that  he  was  dining  at  his  own  house. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Charles  Eeade,  Wilkie  Collins,  and 
others  were  dining  at  our  house  near  Highgate,  a  curious  incident 
happened.  When  Chorley  arrived  before  dinner  he  showed  that 
he  was  not  quite  at  his  ease  by  saying  to  my  wife,  'Dear  friend, 
where  am  I  ?  '  To  which  she  replied  reassuringly,  *  Oh,  Mr. 
Chorley,  you  must  consider  yourself  at  home.'  I  take  the 
following  amusing  account  from  a  letter  written  at  the  time  by 
my  wife : — 

'  At  last  Chorley  didn't  in  the  very  least  know  where  he  was, 
and  again  asked  me  confidentially  if  I  could  tell  him.  I  said  he 
was  at  Woodlands.  He  said,  "  Where's  that?"  During  dinner  he 
appeared  to  have  settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  at  home  ; 
consequently  he  kept  on  ringing  the  bell,  giving  Martin  all  sorts 
of  orders,  and  calling  him  Drury  (his  own  man's  name.)  He  was 
quite  vexed  with  me  for  ringing  once  and  giving  an  order  myself. 
At  the  end  of  dinner  he  tottered  up,  held  on  for  a  moment  as  if 
the  chair  was  a  mast  and  he  was  crossing  the  Channel,  asked  me 
to  be  good  enough  to  take  care  of  his  guests  for  him,  and  parti- 
cularly to  see  that  Mr.  Collins  got  what  wine  he  liked,  feebly  said 
'  Drury,'  whereat  Martin  took  his  arm  — and  so  vanished  to  bed. 
He  was  all  right  the  next  day,  and  is  right  now  and  most  delight- 
ful, like  his  fine  bright  old  conceited  self  again.  To-night  we 
have  a  dinner-party  in  his  honour,  Charles  Reade,  Tuckie,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Mrs.  Procter,  Mr.  Bockett,  and  one  or  two  others.' 

Next  day.  '  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  about  the  dinner  we 
had  arranged  for  Chorley.  When  we  sat  down,  his  delusion  of 
being  at  his  own  table  came  on  again.  We  were  all  known  to 
him  except  Mr.  Bockett.  I  saw  him  now  and  then  puzzling  over 
Bockett,  unable  to  account  for  Bockett,  but  in  his  old-fashioned, 
chivalrous  way  with  the  greatest  stranger,  sending  all  the  dishes 
round  to  Bockett,  pressing  things  upon  him.  "  Take  the  champagne 
to  Mr.  Bockett,  please,"  &c.,  &c.  After  dinner,  when  Wilkie  was 
proceeding  to  light  his  cigar,  Chorley  at  once  interfered,  declaring 
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that  he  never  allowed  smoking  in  his  dining  room.  There  was,  I 
believe,  a  little  scene,  but  matters  were  amicably  arranged  after- 
wards. Afterwards,  in  the  music  room,  Chorley  asked  me  how  his 
dinner  had  gone  off,  was  it  good  ?  Then  he  said,  "  I  shall 
certainly  ask  Mr.  Bockett  again,  he's  ver-r-y  nice."  "  But,"  said 
Kitty,  "  have  you  ever  seen  him  before  ?  "  "  Well,"  said  Chorley 
meditating,  "  no — but  then  "  (with  an  important  little  snigger) 

"  this  little  dinner  of  mine  has  been  a  complete  "  perhaps 

he  meant  a  complete  surprise  to  himself,  but  he  waved  off  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  Every  now  and  then  he  quite  recovered 
himself,  and  told  us  how  confused  he  had  been.  During  one  of 
these  intervals  he  went  up  to  Wilkie  and  most  touchingly  apolo- 
gised to  him,  but  in  a  short  time  again  he  would  ring  the  bell 
and  think  himself  at  home.' 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

[Of  Robert  Browning  I  find  no  mention  in  my  father's 
note-book.  But  he  too  was  one  of  the  intimate  friends  who 
often  gathered  round  my  father,  '  and  tired  the  sun  with  talking, 
and  sent  him  down  the  sky.'  One  little  incident  I  particularly 
remember.  It  occurred  on  New  Year's  Day,  1886,  when  Brown- 
ing dined  with  us  at  15  Berkeley  Square.  After  we  had  joined 
the  ladies  the  conversation  turned  upon  eyesight,  my  father,  I 
think,  remarking  that  he  found  writing  more  and  more  difficult 
every  day  owing  to  his  failing  sight.  Browning,  however,  declared 
that  he  himself  found  no  difficulty  whatever,  his  eyesight  being  as 
good  then  as  it  had  ever  been.  He  offered  to  prove  his  statement, 
and  called  for  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  which  were  at  once  produced. 
He  then  wrote,  in  an  extraordinarily  minute  but  perfectly  legible 

hand,  the  following : — 

Shall  we  all  die  ? 
We  shall  die  all : 
Die  all  shall  we, 
Die  all  we  shall. 

EOBEET  BROWNING,  Jan.  1,  '86. 

Afflictions  sore 
Long  time  I  bore, 
Physicians  were  in  vain : 
Till  God  did  please 
To  give  me  ease, 
Eelease  me  from  my  pain. 
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Having  done  this  he  paused,  then  suddenly  said,  (  I'll  give  you 
some  Greek  too,'  and  then,  in  the  same  tiny  hand,  added  these 
three  lines,  the  first  three  of  The  Seven  against  Thebes  — 


Ka/ioy  rraaiou  XP1     ey«"  T<*  xaipia 
ocrris  (pvXacrcrfi  Trpayos  tv  Trpvp-vrj  iroXios 


His  son,  who  was  standing  by,  suggested  that  the  lines  would  be 
the  better  for  accents  and  breathings,  but  Browning  refused  to 
add  them.  There  is,  by  the  way,  a  misquotation  of  nrakaiov  for 
iroXlraif  which  makes  nonsense  of  the  first  line,  but  nothing  was 
said  about  that  at  the  time.  Moreover  TTO\IOS  ought  to  be  iroKsws. 
I  ought  to  add  that  I  can  remember  nothing  that  could  account  for 
the  gloomy  character  of  the  English  part  of  this  curious  MS.] 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  Upper  Westbourne  Terrace,  W.  : 
October  21,  1867. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  LEHMANN,  —  '  Eenew  our  interrupted  acquaint- 
ance,' is  a  sadly  inadequate  expression  for  my  share  in  the  matter  : 
say  rather  that  by  seeing  you  again  I  shall  complete  the  delight 
with  which  I  heard  of  your  return  and  restoration  to  health.  I  do 
hope  we  are  past  '  acquaintanceship  '  long  ago,  or  your  kindness 
and  your  husband's  kindness  have  been  inconsiderately  bestowed. 
Of  course  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  go  to  you  on  Wednesday. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

EGBERT  BROWNING. 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  Upper  Westbourne  Terrace  : 
July  17,  1869. 

DEAR  MRS.  LEHMANN,  —  You  should  not  bid  me  be  *  like  my 
old  self  '  —  because  my  last  self  is  always  the  most  affectionately 
disposed  to  you  of  all  the  selves  ;  and  I  can  do  myself  (honestly  to 
speak)  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  go  to  you  on  Monday  week.  I 
always  think  my  heart  is  on  my  sleeve,  and  that  who  likes  may  see 
it,  and  know  whether  it  means  kindly  or  otherwise  to  them  —  for  all 
one's  excuses,  refusings,  and  misleading  stupidity  ;  and  unless  it  play 
me  false  indeed,  it  must  beat  very  gratefully  whenever  your  name 
is  mentioned  :  with  such  recollections  of  long  kindness  unvaried 
by  a  minutest  touch  of  anything  like  the  contrary  !  So  let  me 
have  the  enjoyment  you  promise  me  —  if  by  help  of  your  brother, 
well  —  if  by  my  own  means  and  act,  still  well  enough.  But, 
understand  that  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  seeing  anybody  but 
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yourself  and   your  husband — for  my  eyes  rather  ache  just  now 
with  such  sights  as  you  promise.     With  all  love  to  your  husband, 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

K.  BR. 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  W. :  Tuesday  Evening,  July  27,  1869. 

DEAR  FRIEND, — I  hardly  know  whether  you  are  quite  in  earnest, 
but  I  am,  in — more  than  grieving — being  frightened  a  little  at 
all  this  ill-luck. 

I  ought  to  have  started  in  a  cab  the  moment  things  grew 
doubtful :  why  did  I  not  ?  Because  I  was  unwell — having  been 
so  for  some  time — and  felt  the  grasshopper  a  burden  all  day  long 
in  the  house  from  which  I  never  stirred. 

Besides,  I  am  of  a  dull,  unadventurous  turn  in  these  matters. 
Of  course,  to-day  I  fancy  how  easily  and  happily  I  might  have 
reached  you,  even  if  a  little  late.  Don't  cast  me  off  next  time, 
if  there  be  a  next  time,  and  be  sure  I  will  try  hard  to  break  the 
ugly  spell.  1  had  no  expectation  that  you  would  think  of 
arranging  for  me  at  all,  as  I  was  so  long  in  hearing  from  you.  I 
supposed  you  left  me  to  my  own  resources,  as  I  bade  you — and 
should  certainly  have  reached  Woodlands  at  the  punctual  quarter 
past,  but  for  your  superfluity  of  goodness. 

Thank  you  for  your  beautiful  flowers — I  can  give  nothing  in 
return — unless  you  bear  with  a  photograph  ?  Yes,  you  will,  and 
here  it  shall  be.  (rood-bye  over  again,  dear  friend.  I  am  ever — 
so  believe  it — in  all  affection,  yours, 

EGBERT  BROWNING. 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  W. :  December  4,  187?. 

MY  DEAR  LEHMANN, — See  how  prettily  the  story  is  told  in 
the  good  old  style  of  Wanley,  1677.  'A  certain  young  man  came 
to  Home,  in  the  shape  of  his  body  so  like  Augustus,  that  he  set 
all  the  people  at  gaze  upon  that  sight.  Augustus  hearing  of  it, 
sent  for  the  young  man,  who,  being  come  into  his  presence — 
"  Young  man,"  says  he,  "  was  your  mother  ever  in  Rome  ?  "  He,  * 
discerning  whither  the  question  tended,  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  but 
my  father  hath  often ; "  wittily  eluding  the  intended  suspicion  of 
his  own  mother,  and  begetting  a  new  concerning  that  of 
Augustus.'  Ever  yours, 

EGBERT  BROWNING. 
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19  Warwick  Crescent,  W. :  January  24,  1876. 

MY  DEAR  LEHMANN, — With  this  note,  you  -will  receive  the 
picture.1  What  can  I  say  in  sending  it  that  you  do  not  perfectly 
understand  ?  Eeally,  I  doubt  if  anything  ever  made  me  more 
happy  than  such  a  prodigious  incitement  to  Pen's  industry,  and, 
what  he  has  always  wanted,  a  confidence  in  his  own  power  of 
doing  good  and  original  work.  We  can't  but  believe  (all  of  us 
here)  that  your  personal  kindness  had  more  to  do  with  the  pur- 
chase than  you  would  desire  us  to  think.  Still  it  is  not  hard 
to  fancy  that  you  find  sufficient  pleasure  in  being  the  first  to 
bring  forward  a  young  fellow  who  may — and  ought — to  justify 
such  a  distinction  by  future  success.  It  is  simply  the  truth  to 
say  that  your  approval  of  the  picture  would  have  been  preferable 
immeasurably  to  its  purchase  by  almost  anybody  else ;  you  must 
know  why,  well  enough.  There,  I  shall  say  no  more,  but 
remember  this  circumstance  so  long  as  *  this  machine  is  to 
him.'  Yours  truly, 

K.  BROWNING. 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  W. :  November  10,  1884. 

DEAR  MRS.  LEHMANN, — It  will  indeed  be  a  delight  for  me  to 
see  you  again,  and  dine  with  you  and  your  husband  on  the  23rd. 
Tell  him  so,  please,  with  my  best  regards. 

As  for  Pen,  '  how  he  is  and  where ' — he  has  just  entered  into 
a  good  and  adequate  studio  at  Paris,  unlike  the  poor  holes  he  has 
hitherto  occupied.  His  Dryope  is  obtaining  great  success  in 
Brussels,  where  they  allowed  it  to  arrive  a  fortnight  after  the 
last  day  for  receiving  works  at  the  Exhibition,  and  gave  it  the 
best  place  there.  He  told  me,  months  ago,  that  he  had  painted  a 
little  picture  as  his  proper  tribute  to  your  Nina.  Oh,  you  dear 
Scotch  !  while  writing  the  above  bit,  I  got  a  telegram  asking  me 
to  be  the  Rector  at  Glasgow  (as  I  have  more  than  once  refused  to 
let  my  friends  attempt  to  make  me),  '  by  unanimous  election ' 
this  time  !  NO,  once  more,  but  I  am  grateful  enough  all  the 
same.  So  am  I  grateful  for  such  scraps  as  this,  by  one  of  their 
best  critics,  I  hear  : 

Un  bronze  empoignant  et  qui  se  fait  aisement  pardonner  certaines  lourdeurs, 
c'est  Dryopee  fascinee  par  Apollon  sous  la  forme  d'un  serpent.  Voila  qui  est 
grandement  vu  et  eminemment  sculptural  !  Qui  done  osera  contester  encore  aux 

1  My  father  had  bought  one  of  '  Pen  '  Browning's  first  pictures. 
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Anglais  le  sentiment  de  la  plastique  ?     M.  Browning  renverse  victoricusenient  ce 
prejug6. 

Bear    with    me,    and    believe    me    ever,    though    '  a    parent,' 
affectionately  yours, 

EGBERT  BROWNING. 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  W. :  December  29,  1884. 

MY  DEAR  LEHMANN, — Here  }ou  have,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember,  the  translation  I  made  impromptu  for  Felix  Moscheles, 
and  which  hangs  in  his  music  room  : 

In  the  whole  tribe  of  singers  is  this  vice, 
Ask  them  to  sing,  you'll  have  to  ask  them  twice ; 
If  you  don't  ask  them — that's  another  thing, 
Until  the  Judgment-day,  be  sure  they'll  sing.1 

Ever  yours  truly, 

EGBERT  BROWNING. 


WILKIE  COLLINS. 

[These  letters  from  Wilkie  Collins  are  published  by  permission 
of  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt,  his  literary  executor.] 

Milan  :  October  2G,  18G6. 

MY  DEAR  PADRONA, — Are  you  angry  with  me  for  leaving  your 
charming  letter  so  long  unanswered  ?  You  well  might  be — and 
yet  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  been  living  in  a  whirlwind,  and 
have  only  dropped  out  of  the  vortex  in  this  place.  In  plain 
English  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  which  I  have  had  at  my  own 
disposal  since  you  wrote  to  me,  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to-night, 
in  this  very  damp  and  very  dreary  town.  Last  night  my 
travelling  companion  (Pigott)  and  I  went  to  a  public  ball  here. 
We  entered  by  a  long  dark  passage,  passed  through  a  hall 
ornamented  with  a  large  stock  of  fenders,  grates,  and  other  iron- 
mongery for  sale  on  either  side,  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious 
room  lit  by  three  oil  lamps,  with  tivo  disreputable  females 
smoking  cigars,  ten  or  a  dozen  depressed  men,  about  four 
hundred  empty  chairs  in  a  circle,  one  couple  polking  in  that 
circle,  and  nothing  else,  on  my  sacred  word  of  honour,  nothing 
else  going  on  !  To  night  I  am  wiser.  I  stay  at  the  hotel  and 
write  to  you. 

Let  us  go  back  to  England. 

1  Horace,  Sat.  i.  3. 
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How  came  I  to  he  so  dreadfully  occupied  when  your  letter 
reached  me  ?  Surely  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  know  me  so  well, 
the  particular  circumstance  in  which  my  troubles  took  their  rise. 
Of  course  I  caught  a  cold.  Very  good.  I  had  four  different 
visits  to  pay  in  the  country,  and  they  had  to  be  put  off  till  I  was 
better.  I  also  had  a  play  ('  The  Frozen  Deep  ')  accepted  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre  and  to  be  produced  at  Christmas.  I  also  had 
my  engagement  with  Pigott  to  go  to  Eome  on  a  certain  day. 
Very  good  again.  It  turned  out  as  soon  as  I  was  better  that  all 
iy  four  visits  must  be  paid  together  in  ten  days — in  consequence 
of  the  infernal  cold  seizing  on  me  by  the  nose,  teeth,  face, 
throat,  and  chest  in  succession,  and  keeping  me  at  home  till  the 
time  for  going  to  Italy  was  perilously  near  at  hand.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  play  with  which  the  Olympic  season  opened 
Droved  a  failure,  and  '  The  Frozen  Deep  '  was  wanted  in  October 
instead  of  at  Christmas.  I  paid  a  visit  in  the  country,  and  came 
back  to  London  and  read  the  play  to  the  actors.  I  paid  another 
risit,  and  came  back  and  heard  the  actors  read  their  parts  to  me. 
I  paid  another  visit  and  came  back  to  a  first  rehearsal !  I  paid 
a  last  visit  and  came  back  to  see  the  stage  *  effects'  tried — and 
went  away  again  to  say  good-bye  to  Mama  Collins  at  Tunbridge 
Wells — and  came  back  again  to  sketch  the  play  bill  and  hear  the 
manager's  last  words — and  went  away  again  to  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne,  and  stopped  in  Paris  a  day  to  discuss  the  production  of 
my  other  play,  '  Armadale,'  on  the  French  stage,  with  my  good 
friend  Kegnier,  of  the  Theatre  Franpais,  and  went  away  again 
through  Switzerland  and  over  the  Spliigen  with  Pigott,  whose 
time  is  limited,  and  whose  travelling  must  not  be  of  the  dawdling 
and  desultory  kind — and  so  it  happened  that  to-morrow  night,  if 
all  goes  well,  I  shall  be  at  Bologna  while  '  The  Frozen  Deep '  is 
being  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London,  and  the  respectable 
British  Public  is  hissing  or  applauding  me,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  where  is  the  time  for  me  to  write  to  the 
best  of  women  ?  There  is  no  time  but  between  ten  and  eleven 
to-night  at  the  Albergo  Reale  in  Milan.  Have  I  justified 
myself  ?  Hem  ? 

We  shall  go  all  the  sooner  to  Rome,  I  think,  and  when  we 
leave  Rome  towards  the  end  of  next  month  and  take  the  steamer 
for  Marseilles  I  will  write  again  and  say  my  last  word  about  a 
visit  to  Pau.1  If  I  can  come,  though  it  may  be  only  for  a  few 
1  My  mother  was  passing  the  winter  at  Pau. 
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days,  depend  upon  it  I  will.  It  will  all  depend  on  my  letters 
from  London  and  Paris  next  month,  and  as  soon  as  those  letters 
are  received  you  shall  hear  from  me  once  more. 

In  the  meantime  need  I  say  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  such  good 
news  of  you.  You  know  how  glad  I  am,  but  are  you  learning  to 
take  care  of  yourself  for  the  future  ?  Don't  say  *  Stuff ! '  Don't 
go  to  the  piano  (especially  as  I  am  not  within  hearing)  and  forget 
the  words  of  wisdom.  Cultivate  your  appetite,  and  your  appetite 
will  reward  you.  Purchase  becoming  (and  warm)  things  for  the 
neck  and  chest.  Eise  superior  to  the  devilish  delusion  which, 
makes  women  think  that  their  feet  cannot  possibly  look  pretty  in 
thick  boots.  I  have  studied  the  subject,  and  I  say  they  can. 
Men  understand  these  things  ;  Mr.  Worth,  of  Paris,  dresses  the  fine 
French  ladies  who  wear  the  *  Falballa,'  and  regulates  the  fashions 
of  Europe.  He  is  about  to  start  '  comforters '  and  hobnail  boots 
for  the  approaching  winter.  In  two  months'  time  it  will  be 
indecent  for  a  woman  to  show  her  neck  at  night,  and  if  you  don't 
make  a  frightful  noise  at  every  step  you  take  on  the  pavement 
you  abrogate  your  position  as  woman,  wife,  and  mother  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe.  Is  this  exaggerated  ?  No  !  A  thousand  times  no  ! 
It  is  horrible — but  it  is  the  truth. 

Has  Fred  returned  to  you  ?  If  he  has,  give  him  my  love,  and 
ask  him  to  bring  you  to  Rome  in  the  middle  of  next  month.  Oh 
dear,  dear !  how  pleasant  it  would  be  if  we  could  all  meet  in  the 
Forum  !  But  we  shan't.  Kiss  Miss  L.  for  me,  and  give  my  love 
to  the  boys.  The  lamp  is  going  out,  and  I  must  start  early  to- 
morrow morning,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  repeat  that 
everlasting  business  of  unbuttoning  and  going  to  bed.  Good-bye 
for  the  present.  Yours  affectionately,  ,,7  p 

9  Melcombe  Place,  Dorset  Square,  London  :  Dec,  9,  1866. 

Injured  and  admirable  Padrona!  Observe  the  date  and 
address  ! ! 

What  does  it  mean?  Am  I  a  wretch  unworthy  of  your 
kindness,  unworthy  of  your  interest  ? 

I  affirm  with  the  whole  force  of  my  conviction  that  I  am  only 
the  unluckiest  of  men. 

Hear  me ! 

I  had  made  all  my  arrangements  for  returning  by  way  of  Pau, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  to  say  so,  when  letters 
arrived  forme  from  Paris  and  London. 
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The  letter  from  Paris  only  informed  me  of  a  difficulty.  The 
letter  from  London  announced  a  disaster. 

My  collaborator  in  the  new  French  dramatic  version  of 
*  Armadale '  was  at  a  standstill  in  Paris  for  want  of  personal 
explanations  with  the  author  of  the  book.  He  had  urgent  reasons 
for  wishing  to  see  me  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  laid  this  letter 
down  I  took  up  next  the  letter  from  London.  It  was  from  the 
manager  of  the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  it  announced  the  total 
failure  (in  respect  of  attracting  audiences)  of  *  The  Frozen  Deep ! ' 
Not  a  sixpence  made  for  me  by  the  play  (after  all  the  success  of 
the  first  night !) — the  account  books  of  the  theatre  waiting  to  be 
examined  by  me — and  the  manager  waiting  to  know  what  was  to 
be  done  next !  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  resign  myself  to 
the  disappointment  of  missing  my  visit,  and  to  get  back  to  Paris 
and  London  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  caught  the  steamer  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  went  to  Leghorn,  from  Leghorn  to  Marseilles,  Marseilles 
to  Macon  (to  rest  after  ten  hours'  shaking  on  the  railway),  Macon 
to  Paris.  At  Paris  a  long  day's  work  with  my  collaborator  which 
put  things  right  again.  Next  day  from  Paris  to  London.  Next 
day  investigation  of  the  accounts  of  the  theatre — plain  evidence 
that  the  play  has  not  even  paid  its  expenses — no  alternative  that 
I  can  see  or  the  manager  either,  but  to  put  *  The  Frozen  Deep  ' 
on  the  shelf  by  or  before  Christmas.  Such  is  my  brief  narrative 
of  disaster.  Now  you  know  the  facts,  will  you  be  a  dear  good  soul 
and  forgive  your  faithful  Wilkie  ?  When  a  man's  affairs  are  all 
going  wrong  in  his  absence  abroad  what  is  the  man  to  do  ?  He 
can  do  nothing  but  go  back. 

The  play  is  (I  am  told,  for  I  have  not  yet  had  the  courage  to 
go  and  see  it)  beautifully  got  up,  and  very  well  acted.  But  the 
enlightened  British  Public  declares  it  to  be  *  slow.'  There  isn't 
an  atom  of  slang  or  vulgarity  in  the  whole  piece  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  no  female  legs  are  shown  in  it ;  Kichard  Wardom  doesn't 
get  up  after  dying  and  sing  a  comic  song  ;  sailors  are  represented 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  there  is  no  hornpipe  danced,  and  no 
sudden  arrival  of  'the  pets  of  the  ballet'  to  join  the  dance  in  the 
costume  of  Esquimaux  maidens ;  finally,  all  the  men  on  the  stage 
don't  marry  all  the  women  on  the  stage  at  the  end,  and  nobody 
addresses  the  audience  and  says,  *  If  our  kind  friends  here  to-night 
will  only  encourage  us  by  their  applause,  there  are  brave  hearts 
among  us  which  will  dare  the  perils  for  many  a  night  yet  of — 
*  The  Frozen  Deep  ! ' 

18-2 
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For  these  reasons,  best  of  women,  I  have  failed.  Is  my  tail 
put  down  ?  No — a  thousand  times,  no !  I  am  at  work  on  the 
dramatic  '  Armadale,'  and  I  will  take  John  Bull  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck,  and  force  him  into  the  theatre  to  see  it — before  or  after 
it  has  been  played  in  French,  I  don't  know  which — but  into  the 
theatre  John  Bull  shall  go.  I  have  some  ideas  of  advertising 
next  time  that  will  make  the  public  hair  stand  on  end.  And  so 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  theatrical  matters. 

Oh,  I  wanted  you  so  at  Eome — in  the  Protestant  cemetery — 
don't  start !  No  ghosts — only  a  cat.  I  went  to  show  my  friend 
Pigott  the  grave  of  the  illustrious  Shelley.  Approaching  the 
resting-place  of  the  divine  poet  in  a  bright  sunlight,  the  finest 
black  Tom  you  ever  saw  discovered  at  an  incredible  distance  that 
a  catanthropist  had  entered  the  cemetery — rushed  up  at  a  gallop, 
with  his  tail  at  right  angles  to  his  spine — turned  over  on  his  back 
with  his  four  paws  in  the  air,  and  said  in  the  language  of  cats  : 
*  Shelley  be  hanged  !  Come  and  tickle  me  ! '  I  stooped  and 
tickled  him.  We  were  both  profoundly  affected. 

Is  this  all  I  have  to  tell  you  about  Home  ?  By  no  means, 
then  why  don't  I  go  on  and  tell  it  ?  Because  it  is  five  o'clock — 
the  British  muffin-bell  is  ringing — the  dismal  British  Sunday  is 
closing  in.  I  have  promised  to  dine  with  the  Benzons  (where  I  shall 
meet  Fred),  and  to  take  Charley  and  Katie  (who  is  in  the  doctor's 
hands  again)  on  my  way.  I  must  walk  to  keep  my  horrid  corpu- 
lence down,  and  the  time  is  slipping  away ;  and  though  I  want  to 
go  on  talking  to  you,  I  must  submit  to  another  disappointment, 
and  give  it  up. 

Will  you  write  and  say  you  have  forgiven  me  ?  The  most 
becoming  ornament  of  your  enchanting  sex  is — Mercy.  It  is  the 
ornament,  dear  lady,  that  you  especially  wear !  (Mercy  on  me,  I 
am  drifting  into  the  phraseology  of  Count  Fosco !)  Let  me  revert 
to  W.  C.  again.  Will  you  ask  me  to  come  and  see  you  when 
you  are  back  in  the  fine  weather  at  Woodlands  ?  Do  please — for 
it  isn't  my  fault  that  I  am  in  London  instead  of  in  Pau.  I  must 
work  and  get  some  money,  now  my  play  has  declined  to  put  a 
halfpenny  in  my  pocket.  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

W.  C. 
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90  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square:  Jan.  10,  1868. 

IN  VINO  VERITAS. 

While  drinking  healths  on  New  Year's  Eve 

I  promised  all  you  ask'd  me. 
Next  day  excuses  you  receive 

Which  say  you  overtask'd  me. 
4  Ungrateful  man  ! '  my  lady  cries, 

*  With  falsehood's  mark  I  brand  him  ! ' 
To  which  your  humble  slave  replies, 

f  Pray,  madam,  understand  him  ! ' 
The  wine  once  in,  the  truth  comes  out, 

(This  proverb  may  assist  you) 
When  sober,  I  can  pause  and  doubt ; 

When  not — I  can't  resist  you  ! 

W.  C. 

90  Gloucester  Place,  Tollman  Square  : 
Monday,  Jan.  4,  1869. 

DEAEEST  PADRONA, — I  have  just  seen  Fechter — he  has  called 
here.  The  great  culinary  artist  is  dismissed  in  disgrace.  You 
must  not  think  of  engaging  her.  She  has  done  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
things.  Alas  !  such  but  too  frequently  is  the  fatal  gift  of  genius  ! 
I  wish  I  knew  of  another  cook  to  recommend — but  unless  you 
will  take  me,  I  know  of  nobody.  And  I  am  conscious  of  one 
serious  objection  to  myself.  My  style  is  expensive.  I  look  on 
meat  simply  as  a  material  for  sauces.  Yours  affectionately, 

W.  C. 


90  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square  : 
October  25,  1869. 


MY  DEAR  FRED, — The  Stoughton  bitters  arrived  this  morning 
from  Liverpool.  At  the  same  time  appeared  a  parcel  of  country 
sausages  from  Beard.  I  sent  him  back  a  bottle  of  the  bitters  with 
instructions  to  drink  your  health  in  brandy  and  bitters,  and  to 
meditate  on  the  innumerable  virtues  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  On  my  part  I  suspended  an  immortal  work 
of  fiction,  by  going  downstairs  and  tasting  a  second  bottle  properly 
combined  with  gin.  Result  delicious !  Thank  you  a  thousand 
times  !  The  first  thing  you  must  do  on  your  return  to  England 
is  to  come  here  and  taste  gin  and  bitters.  May  it  be  soon ! l 

Have  I  any  news  ?  Very  little.  I  sit  here  all  day  attacking 
k  My  father  was  in  the  United  States,  on  his  way  round  the  world. 
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English  institutions — battering  down  the  marriage  laws  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  and  reviling  athletic  sports — in  short,  writing  an 
unpopular  book  which  may  possibly  make  a  hit,  from  the  mere 
oddity  of  a  modern  writer  running  full  tilt  against  the  popular 
sentiment  instead  of  cringing  to  it.  The  publishers  are  delighted 
with  what  I  have  done — especially  my  American  publishers,  who 
sent  me  an  instalment  of  5001.  the  other  day,  on  receipt  of  only 
the  first  weekly  part.  I  call  that  something  like  enthusiasm. 
Produce  me  the  English  publisher  who  treats  his  author  in  this 
way. 

I  am  to  meet  the  Padrona  at  Procter's  on  Thursday.  And  I 
did  meet  her  at  Payn's  last  week,  looking  very  well  and  beautifully 
dressed.  But  two  events  occurred  worth  mentioning.  The 
Padrona,  assisting  the  .force  of  a  few  sensible  remarks  by  appro- 
priate gesticulation,  knocked  over  her  glass  of  champagne,  and 
flooded  the  table.  Shortly  afterwards  7  assisted  a  few  sensible 
remarks,  on  my  part,  by  appropriate  gesticulation,  and  knocked 
over  my  glass,  and  flooded  the  table.  And  Mrs.  Payn,  seeing 
her  cloth  ruined,  kept  her  temper  like  an  angel,  and  smiled  upon 
me  while  rivulets  of  champagne  were  flowing  over  my  dress- 
trousers  and  her  morocco  leather  chair.  Excellent  woman ! 

Reade  has  been  here,  and  has  carried  off  my  book  about  the 
French  police  ('  memoires  tires  des  archives  ').  He  begged  me 
to  go  and  see  him  at  Oxford.  I  said,  '  Very  well !  write  and  say 
when.'  Need  I  add  that  he  has  not  written  ? 

I  had  a  friend  to  dinner  at  the  Junior  Athenaeum  the  other 
day.  Our  remonstrance  has  produced  its  effect.  I  declined  to 
order  anything  after  our  experience.  l  A  dinner  at  so  much  a 
head.  If  it  isn't  good  I  shall  personally  submit  myself  for  exa- 
mination before  the  committee,  and  shall  produce  specimens  of 
the  dishes  received  by  myself.'  The  result  was  a  very  good  dinner. 
When  you  come  back  let  us  try  the  same  plan.  Nothing  like 
throwing  the  whole  responsibility  on  the  cook. 

I  had  a  day  at  Gradshill  a  little  while  since.  Only  the  family. 
Very  harmonious  and  pleasant — except  Dickens's  bath,  which 
dripped  behind  the  head  of  my  bed  all  night.  Apropos  of  Gads- 
hill,  your  cutting  from  the  *  New  York  Times  '  has  been  followec 
by  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  a  letter  from  Bigelow.  I  don't  thinl 
Dickens  has  heard  of  it,  and  I  shan't  say  anything  about 
it,  for  it  might  vex  him,  and  can  do  no  good.  Why  they  shoul< 
rake  up  that  old  letter  now,  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
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But  then  a  people  who  can  spell  Forster's  name  without  the  '  r,' 
are  evidently  capable  of  anything. 

Fechter  has  refused,  what  appears  to  everybody  but  himself, 
to  be  an  excellent  offer  from  America.  He  seems  determined  to 
go  '  on  his  own  hook '  in  December  next,  and  will  find  the 
managers  whom  he  has  refused  his  enemies  when  he  gets  there. 
I  am  afraid  he  has  made  a  mistake. 

Charley  and  Kitty  are  back  in  town.  Charley  dined  here 
yesterday — no,  Saturday.  He  is  fairly  well. 

Mrs.  John  Wood  has  made  the  St.  James's  Theatre  a  perfect 
fairy  palace,  and  is  playing  old  English  comedy  with  American 
actors.  Scenery  and  dresses  marvellously  good.  A  great  success. 
The  other  great  success  I  am  going  to  see  on  Wednesday — 
monkeys  who  are  real  circus  riders,  jump  through  hoops,  dance 
on  the  horse's  back,  and  bow  to  the  audience  when  they  are 
applauded.  We  shall  see  them  in  Shakespeare  next — and  why 
not  ?  They  can't  be  worse  than  the  human  actors,  and  they  might 
be  better. 

Where  will  you  be  when  this  reaches  you  ?  I  am  told  you 
have  got  to  San  Francisco.  That  will  do.  Come  back.  Leave 
well  alone,  and  come  back.  I  will  describe  Japan  to  you,  and 
take  you  to  see  the  manufactures  afterwards  at  the  Baker  Street 
Bazaar. 

Good-bye  for  the  present.     Yours,  my  dear  F.,  ever  W.  C. 

As  for  my  health,  I  am  getting  along  pretty  slick,  sir !  A 
third  of  my  book  just  done.  Have  seen  nothing  of  Forster. 
Shall  see  him  if  we  all  last  till  November  21,  at  dear  old 
Procter's  birthday  celebration.  Eeade  and  Charley  send  loves. 

Buffalo,  New  York :   Jan.  2, 1874. 

Strange  to  say,  my  dear  Fred,  I  have  actually  got  some  leisure 
time  at  this  place.  A  disengaged  half  hour  is  before  me,  and  I 
occupy  it  in  writing  a  sort  of  duplicate  letter  for  the  Padrona  and 
for  you. 

I  hear  you  have  called  like  a  good  fellow  at  Gloucester  Place, 
and  have  heard  something  of  me  there  from  time  to  time.  No 
matter  where  I  go,  my  reception  in  America  is  always  the  same. 
The  prominent  people  in  each  place  visit  me,  drive  me  out,  dine 
me,  and  do  all  that  they  can  to  make  me  feel  myself  among 
friends.  The  enthusiasm  and  the  kindness  are  really  and  truly 
beyond  description.  I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  man  living 
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if  I  had  any  other  than  the  highest  opinion  of  the  American 
people.  I  find  them  to  be  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  cordial, 
and  the  most  sincere  people  I  have  ever  met  with  in  my  life. 
When  an  American  says,  *  Come  and  see  me,'  he  means  it.  This 
is  wonderful  to  an  Englishman. 

Before  I  had  been  a  week  in  this  country  I  noted  three 
national  peculiarities  which  had  never  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
visitors  to  the  States.  I.  No  American  hums  or  whistles  a  tune 
either  at  home  or  in  the  street.  II.  Not  one  American  in  500 
has  a  dog.  III.  Not  one  American  in  1,000  carries  a  walking 
stick.  I  who  hum  perpetually,  who  love  dogs,  who  cannot  live 
without  a  walking  stick,  am  greatly  distressed  at  finding  my  dear 
Americans  deficient  in  the  three  social  virtues  just  enumerated. 

My  readings  have  succeeded  by  surprising  the  audiences. 
The  story  surprises  them  in  the  first  place,  being  something  the 
like  of  which  they  have  not  heard  before.  And  my  way  of 
reading  surprises  them  in  the  second  place,  because  I  don't  flourish 
a  paper  knife  and  stamp  about  the  platform,  and  thump  the 
reading  desk.  I  persist  in  keeping  myself  in  the  background 
and  the  story  in  front.  The  audience  begins  at  each  reading 
with  silent  astonishment,  and  ends  with  a  great  burst  of  applause. 

As  to  the  money,  if  I  could  read  often  enough  I  should  bring 
back  a  little  fortune  in  spite  of  the  panic.  The  hard  times  have 
been  against  me  of  course,  but  while  others  have  suffered  badly  I 
have  always  drawn  audiences.  Here,  for  example,  they  give  me 
a  fee  for  a  reading  on  Tuesday  evening  next — it  amounts  to 
between  £70  and  £80  (English).  If  I  could  read  five  times  a 
week  at  this  rate  (which  is  my  customary  rate),  here  is  £350  a 
week,  which  is  not  bad  pay  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters  reading 
each  night.  But  I  cannot  read  five  times  a  week  without  knocking 
myself  up,  and  this  I  won't  do.  And  then  I  have  been  mismanaged 
and  cheated  by  my  agents — have  had  to  change  them  and  start 
afresh  with  a  new  min.  The  result  has  been  loss  of  time  and  loss 
of  money.  But  I  am  investing  in  spite  of  it,  and  (barring 
accidents)  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  make  far  more  than  I  have  made 
yet  before  the  last  fortnight  in  March,  when  I  propose  to  sail  for 
home.  I  am  going  '  Out  West '  from  this,  and  I  may  get  as  far 
as  the  Mormons.  My  new  agent,  a  first-rate  man,  is  ahead 
making  engagements,  and  I  am  here  (thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
Sebastian  Schlesinger)  with  my  godson  Frank  as  secretary  and 
companion.  I  find  him  a  perfect  treasure ;  I  don't  know  what  I 
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should  do  without  him.  As  for  the  said  S.  S.,  he  is  the  brightest, 
nicest,  kindest,  little  fellow  I  have  met  with  for  many  a  long  day. 
He  wouldn't  hear  of  my  dining  at  the  hotel  while  I  was  in  Boston 
this  last  time.  Whenever  I  had  no  engagement  (and  I  kept  out 
of  engagements,  having  work  to  do)  I  dined  at  his  house,  and 
dined  superbly.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  S.'s  virtues  that 
he  speaks  with  the  greatest  affection  of  you.  He  also  makes  the 
best  cocktail  in  America.  Vive  Sebastian  ! 

The  nigger  waiters  (I  like  them  better  than  the  American 
waiters)  are  ringing  the  dinner  bell.  I  must  go  and  feed  off  a 
variety  of  badly  cooked  meats  and  vegetables  ranged  round  me  in 
(say)  forty  soap  dishes.  Otherwise  I  am  comfortable  here  ;  I  have 
got  the  Kussian  Grand  Duke's  bedroom,  and  a  parlour  in  which  I 
can  shake  hands  with  my  visitors,  and  a  box  at  the  theatre,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  club. 

Write  soon,  my  dear  boy,  and  tell  me  about  yourself  and  the 
Padrona,  to  whom  I  send  my  best  love  and  sincerest  good  wishes. 
She  is  happily  settled  I  hope  in  the  new  house.  I  want  to  hear 
all  about  the  new  house  and  about  the  boys.  Grod  forgive  me  !  I 
am  writing  of  Rudy  as  if  he  was  a  boy.  Don't  tell  him  !  The 
fact  is  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  I  shall  be  fifty  if  I  live 
till  the  eighth  of  this  month,  and  I  shall  celebrate  my  birthday 
by  giving  a  reading  at  Cleveland.  I  wish  I  could  transport  my- 
self to  London. 

Yours,  my  dear  Fred,  always  affectionately, 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Providence  (the  city,  not  the  Deity)  paid  me  400  dollars  in 
spite  of  the  panic. 

Thursday,  October  25  [1883  ?] 
MY  DEAREST  PADRONA, — Whatever  you  ask  me  to  do  is  done  as 
a  matter  of  course.  I  will  lunch  with  you  all  to-morrow  at  1.30 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  N.B. — Please  order  up  a  handy  stick 
out  of  the  hall  for  your  own  use  at  lunch — (in  this  way) — namely, 
to  rap  me  over  the  knuckles  if  you  find  me  raising  to  my  guilty 
and  gouty  lips  any  other  liquor  than  weak  brandy  and  water. 

Always  yours  affectionately, 

W.  C. 
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90  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  W. : 
December  14,  1886. 

MY  DEAK  FRED, — Thank  you  for  your  letter.  Saturday  next 
at  1.30 — with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

When  my  Fred  mentions  oysters,  he  never  was  more  happily 
inspired  in  his  life.  And  when  I  add  that  I  am  allowed  to  drink 
TWO  glasses  of  dry  champagne — <  now  and  then ' — I  offer  a 
statement  which  does  equal  honour  to  my  doctor  and  myself. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 

90  Gloucester  Place :  February  2,  1887. 

Oh !  what  a  wretch  I  am,  dearest  Padrona,  to  be  only  thank- 
ing you  now  for  your  delightful  letter,  and  for  that  adorable  photo- 
graph of  the  boy.  I  may  tell  you  what  I  told  his  father  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  Berkeley  Square,  that  I  must 
be  introduced  to  your  grandson  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  his  arrival  in  England.  I  brought  away  with  me  after  our 
luncheon  such  an  agreeable  impression  of  Sir  Gruy  Campbell  that 
I  must  repeat  my  congratulations  to  Nina  on  her  marriage. 
There  was  but  one  drawback  to  my  enjoyment  when  I  found 
myself  in  those  familiar  rooms  again — the  dreadful  word  *  Dead ' 
when  I  asked  after  dear  little  '  Buffles.' l 

If  you  were  only  at  the  North  of  Scotland — say  Thurso — I 
would  rush  to  you  by  steamer  and  become  young  again  in  the 
fine  cold  air.  But  when  I  think  of  that  fearful  French  railway 
journey,  and  of  the  southern  climate  of  Cannes,  I  see  madness  on 
my  way  to  the  Mediterranean  and  death  in  lingering  torments  on 
the  shores  of  that  celebrated  sea.  We  have  had  here — after 
a  brief  paradise  of  frost — the  British  sirocco.  Fidgets,  aching 
legs,  gloom,  vile  tempers,  neuralgic  troubles  in  the  chest — such 
are  the  conditions  under  which  I  am  living,  and  such  the  obstacles 
which  have  prevented  my  writing  to  you  long  since.  *  The 
Guilty  River '  (I  am  so  glad  you  like  it)  has,  I  am  afraid,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  sort  of  constitutional  collapse  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  You  know  well  what  a  fool  I 
am — or  shall  I  put  it  mildly,  and  say  how  *  indiscreet '  ?  For 
the  last  week,  while  I  was  finishing  the  story,  I  worked  for  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  galloped  along  without  feeling  it,  like  the  old 
post-horses,  while  I  was  hot.  Do  you  remember  how  the  forelegs 
1  A  favourite  Skye  terrier. 
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of  those  post-horses  quivered,  and  how  their  heads  drooped  when 
they  came  to  the  journey's  end  ?     That's  me,  my  dear,  that's  me. 

(rood  God!  is  'me'  grammar?  Ought  it  to  be  'I'?  My 
poor  father  paid  901.  a  year  for  my  education,  and  I  give  you  my 
sacred  word  of  honour,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  '  me '  or  *  I.' 

After  this  the  commonest  sense  of  propriety  warns  me  to 
remove  myself  from  your  observation.  I  have  just  assurance 
enough  left  to  send  my  love  to  you,  and  Nina  and  her  boy,  and 
to  remind  you  that  I  am  always  affectionately  yours, 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

82  Wimpole  Street,  W. :    September  3,  1889. 

MY  DEAR  FRED, — A  word  to  report  myself  to  you  with  my  own 
hand.  I  am  unable  to  receive  Martin  to-day,  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  fallen  asleep  and  the  doctor  forbids  the  waking  of 
me.  Sleep  is  my  cure,  he  says,  and  he  is  really  hopeful  of  me. 
Don't  notice  the  blots,  my  dressing-gown  sleeve  is  too  large,  but 
my  hand  is  still  steady.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  dear  old 
friend  ;  we  may  really  hope  for  healthier  days. 

My  grateful  love  to  the  best  and  dearest  of  Padronas.  Yours 
ever  affectionately, 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

[On  the  23rd  of  September  Wilkie  Collins  died.] 


GEOBGE   ELIOT. 

G.  H.  Lewes  was  on  intimate  terms  with  my  father-in-law, 
Eobert  Chambers,  and  I  met  him  first  in  1853  at  Chalcotts,  a 
house  Robert  Chambers  had  taken  for  the  summer  of  that  year  at 
Haverstock  Hill.  Lewes  was  then  chiefly  engaged  upon  the 
'  Westminster  Review.'  His  more  solid  works  belong  to  a  later 
period.  Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  George  Eliot, 
and  at  one  time  saw  a  great  deal  of  her.  What  first  struck  one 
about  her  was  the  strange  contrast  between  the  large  head,  the 
masculine,  Dantesque  features,  and  the  soft  melodious  voice, 
which  always  cast  a  spell  over  me.  One  might  almost  have  for- 
gotten that  she  was  a  woman,  so  profound  was  her  insight ;  but 
I,  at  least,  could  never  forget  while  in  her  company  that  I  was 
with  an  exceptional  being. 
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In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1866  my  wife  and  family  were  at 
Pau,  while  I  was  alone  in  London.  George  Eliot  was  a  very  fair 
pianist,  not  gifted,  but  enthusiastic,  and  extremely  painstaking. 
During  a  great  part  of  that  time  I  used  to  go  to  her  every  Monday 
evening  at  her  house  in  North  Bank,  Kegent's  Park,  always  taking 
my  violin  with  me.  We  played  together  every  piano  and  violin 
sonata  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  I  knew  the  traditions  of  the 
best  players,  and  was  able  to  give  her  some  hints,  which  she  always 
received  eagerly  and  thankfully.  Our  audience  consisted  of 
George  Lewes  only,  and  he  used  to  groan  with  delight  whenever 
we  were  rather  successful  in  playing  some  beautiful  passage. 
Now  that  both  he  and  George  Eliot  are  no  more,  the  scene  is  to 
me  a  strange,  sad,  and  quite  unique  memory. 

Some  years  afterwards  they  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me  and 
my  wife  to  join  a  very  small  audience,  invited  to  hear  Tennyson 
read  his  poetry,  at  their  house.  I  had  at  first  some  little  difficulty 
in  accustoming  myself  to  his  very  marked  Northern  dialect,  but 
that  done  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  reading.  He  would  interrupt 
himself  every  now  and  then  to  say  quite  naively,  *  We  now  come 
to  one  of  my  best  things.  This  has  been  tried  before  me,  but 
not  successfully,'  and  so  on,  acting  throughout  as  his  own  not 
quite  impartial  Greek  chorus.  He  read  *  The  Northern  Farmer,' 
and  almost  the  whole  of  'Maud.'  We  were  spell-bound,  and  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much  that  his  son  had  at  last  to  make  him 
stop  by  reminding  him  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

[The  following  letter  was  written  to  my  mother,  with  whom 
George  Eliot  and  G.  H.  Lewes  had  spent  some  days  in  Pau  before 
going  on  to  Spain.] 

Barcelona  :  February  3,  1867. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  LEHMANX, — When  one's  time  is  almost  all 
spent  out  of  doors  in  churches  or  in  theatres,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  time  for  letter  writing.  But  I  should  have  wanted  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you  before  we  go  further  South,  even  if  I  had  not 
promised  to  do  so.  Of  course  you  have  been  knit  into  my 
thoughts  ever  since  we  parted  from  you,  and  the  memory  of  you 
would  have  been  a  pure  addition  to  my  pleasures  if  it  had  not 
been  mixed  with  repentance  at  my  want  of  consideration  in  not 
insisting  on  saying  a  final  good-bye  to  you  at  night,  instead  of 
disturbing  you  in  the  morning,  when  you  ought  to  have  been 
resting  from  extra  excitement.  I  anp  sure  ypu  felt  ill  that  last 
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morning,  and  I  wish  there  were  any  chance  of  my  knowing  soon 
that  you  are  as  well  as  ever  again.  I  have  only  good  news  to 
tell  you  about  ourselves.  George  is  much  stronger  and  looks 
quite  well,  but  he  is  not  yet  fat  or  robust  enough  to  support  a 
slight  sore  throat  without  depression.  However,  he  is  in 
excellent  circumstances  for  getting  better,  enjoying  our  travel, 
and  breathing  every  day  delicious  air,  for  since  we  left  Biarritz 
for  San  Sebastian,  on  the  26th,  we  have  had  perfect  weather, 
weather  such  as  makes  even  me  feel  as  if  life  were  a  good  even 
for  my  own  sake.  We  stayed  three  days  at  San  Sebastian,  and 
were  only  troubled  with  two  smells  out  of  the  registered  twenty- 
five.  We  walked  for  hours  on  the  fine  sands  of  the  bay,  and 
each  evening  the  sunset  was  memorable  among  our  sunsets.  I 
hope  you  saw  Passages,  and  were  rowed  out  there  in  the  sun- 
shine, listening  to  the  soft  plash  of  the  oar.  From  San 
Sebastian  we  went  to  Saragossa,  and  I  think  we  never  enjoyed 
landscape  so  much  by  railway  as  on  this  journey :  the  reason 
probably  is  that  the  rate  of  swiftness  is  much  lower,  and  objects 
remain  before  the  eyes  long  enough  for  delight  in  them.  Until 
we  got  into  Aragon  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  many  pretty 
women  or  people  with  such  charming  manners  as  in  the  few 
days  after  we  left  France.  But  at  Saragossa  the  people  are 
brusque  and  the  beauty  had  disappeared.  Still  they  were  not 
rude ;  the  Spaniards  seem  to  me  to  stare  less,  to  be  quicker  in 
understanding  what  foreigners  say  to  them,  and  to  show  more 
good  will  without  servility  in  the  manners  than  any  other  nation 
I  have  seen  anything  of.  I  longed  to  be  able  to  sketch  one  or 
two  of  the  men  with  their  great  striped  blankets  thrown  grandly 
round  them,  and  a  kerchief  tied  about  their  heads,  who  make  the 
chorus  to  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  open  air  at  Saragossa. 
They  and  the  far-stretching  brown  plains  with  brown  sheep- 
folds,  brown  towns  and  villages,  and  far  off  walls  of  brown  hills, 
seemed  to  me  more  unlike  what  we  think  of  as  European  than 
anything  I  had  seen  before.  Looking  at  the  brown  windowless 
villages,  with  a  few  flocks  of  sheep  scattered  far  apart  on  the 
barren  plain,  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  Arabia.  We  stayed 
a  night  at  Lerida,  and  here  we  saw  a  bit  of  genuine  Spanish  life, 
such  a  scene  on  the  brown  slope  of  the  high  hill  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  fort — groups  of  women  sitting  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine,  at  various  kinds  of  small  woman's  work,  men  gambling, 
men  in  striped  blankets  looking  on,  handsome  gypsies  making  jokes 
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probably  at  our  expense,  jokes  which  we  had  the  advantage  of  not 
understanding,  and  which  gave  us  the  advantage  of  seeing  their 
(the  gypsies')  white  teeth.  Then  the  view  from  the  fort  was  worth 
a  journey  to  see,  no  longer  a  barren  plain,  but  an  olive  garden ; 
and  the  next  day,  in  proportion  as  we  got  far  into  Catalonia,  the 
beauty  and  variety  increased.  Catalonia  deserves  to  be  called  a 
second  Provence,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  is  more  beautiful 
than  Provence. 

Barcelona  is  of  the  class  of  mongrel  towns  that  one  can  never 
care  for  much,  except  for  the  sake  of  climate,  and  this  we  are 
having  in  perfection.  For  the  rest  we  are  at  a  good  hotel,  the 
cathedral  is  fine,  the  people  strikingly  handsome,  and  we  have 
popular  theatres,  a  Spanish  opera,  and  an  Italian  opera,  where 
we  can  always  get  good  seats.  Yesterday  we  saw  a  mystery  play, 
4  The  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,'  at  a  people's  theatre  in  the  little 
Prado.  Except  that  the  notion  of  decorations  was  modern,  the 
play  itself,  in  its  jokes  and  its  seriousness,  differed  little  from 
what  people  delighted  in  five  centuries  ago.  There  was  a  young 
actor,  who  played  one  of  the  shepherds,  with  a  head  of  ideal 
beauty.  In  the  evening  we  heard  a  charming  Spanish  opera,  the 
music  really  inspiriting,  and  this  evening  we  are  going  to  hear 
the '  Faust '  at  the  great  Opera  House,  to  say  nothing  of  cur  being 
now  in  a  hurry  to  be  ready  for  a  popular  drame  at  3  o'clock. 
Pray  admire  our  energy.  You  can  imagine  that  everything  of 
this  sort  is  interesting  to  us.  We  watch  the  audience  as  well  as 
the  actors,  and  we  try  to  accustom  our  ears  to  the  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation. All  this  morning  we  have  been  bathing  in  the  clear 
soft  air,  and  looking  at  the  placid  sea.  If  it  continues  placid  till 
Wednesday,  think  of  us  as  starting  for  Alicante  in  the  steamboat, 
ultimately  for  Malaga  and  Granada. 

But  I  am  scribbling  unconscionably  without  much  excuse — my 
only  excuse  is  that  I  like  to  fancy  myself  talking  to  you.  George 
sends  his  best  love,  and  we  both  should  like  the  children  to  be 
reminded  of  us.  Please  ask  the  rosebud  Nina  to  accept  a  kiss 
on  each  cheek,  and  think  one  is  from  Mr.  Lewes  and  the  other 
from  Mrs.  Lewes.  Our  joint  good  wishes  and  regards  to  Miss 
Volckhausen.  Get  strong,  and  like  to  think  of  us  kindly. 
Ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 

M.  E.  LEWES. 

We  have  found  no  hardships  hitherto.  Even  at  unsophisticated 
Lerida,  the  odours  and  insects  are  hybernating. 
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BAEEY  COBNWALL. 
WINTER  AT  PAU. 

C2  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.  :    Nov.  7,  18GG. 

Will  you  have  me  in  verse  ?     Will  you  have  me  in  prose  ? 

My  dear  Mrs.  Lehmann  ? Ah  !  nobody  knows 

How  hard  (nay,  impossible)  it  has  become 

To  show  all  my  heart  in  a  letter  from  home, 

Unless  the  receiver  is  able  to  turn 

My  phrases  from  ink  into  fire — and  learn 

The  meaning  of  each — the  true  meaning  I  mean, 

And  then  interpose  some  soft  nothings  between. 

Now  you — will  you  do  this  ?     Come,  Fred  is  away 

And  will  not  hear  a  syllable — What  do  you  say  ? 

He's  in  love  with  his  fiddle,  but  I  am — ah  !  you 

May  now  give  yourself  up  unto  you  know  whom  (who, 

If  correct,  would  the  better  have  suited  the  rhyme). 

He — he's  thinking  of  nothing  but  '  tune '  and  the  *  time.' 

How  bloom  you,  my  Nina  ?     What's  Nina  ?  explain. 

Caterina  ?  Christina  ?  Nerina  ?    In  vain 

I  beat  my  dull  brains.     The  true  versions  depart, 

They  leave  my  head  empty  and  sink  to  my  heart, 

And  there  'tis  all  *  Ina  '  and  t  Nina  '  instead : 

These  freshen  the  heart  though  they  injure  the  head, 

My  heart  therefore — *  coeur '  or  '  ma  tendresse,'  what  is  it  ? — 

Most  lovingly  wanders  to  Pau  on  a  visit. 

And  you,  dear,  how  pass  you  the  day  and  the  night 

Since  Fred  (the  deceiver)  resolved  to  take  flight  ? 

He  came  t'other  day  here — oh,  not  to  see  me, 

But  my  wife,  whom  he  meets  with  detestable  glee  : 

He's  going  to  dine  with  her.     Will  you  believe 

She  smiled  as  she  asked  him,  not  asking  my  leave  ? 

But  I'm  forced  to  be  calm  though  I  know  I'm  de  trop. 

Well,  patience,  I'll  pay  him  off  nobly — at  Pau  ; 

At  Pau,  where  the  sweetest  of  welcomes  (divine 

As  the  beauty  of  love  is)  will  surely  be  mine. 

Thus  far — I  can  travel  no  farther,  my  pen 

Becomes  feeble  and  inkless.     What  praises  from  men, 
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My  dear  Nina,  can  vie  with  the  shout  and  the  jest 
That  spring  from  the  children  you  still  love  the  best, 
Who  cluster  around  you  and  tempt  you  to  dream 
Of  the  dear  old  North  country,  of  mountain  and  stream. 
In  dream?    Ah  !  perhaps  you  may  dream  of  your  Fred, 
If  so,  I  give  up — there's  no  more  to  be  said. 

B.  C.  aged  77  years.          x    his  mark. 

Postscript. 

November  7. 

A  letter — you  tell  me  of  roses  and  peas, 
And  of  cream  and  of  strawberries  quite  at  your  ease, 
As  if  we  in  honest  old  England  don't  know 
Such  words  are  but  boasts — fashioned  merely  for  show, 
Not  realities.     No  !  the  true  seasons  are  here, 
Fawkes,  frost  and  roast  mutton,  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


32  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place :  22nd  Nov.,  1868. 
Many  thanks,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lehmann,  first  for  your  pretty 
verses,  and  secondly  for  your  pretty  flowers.  I  wish  I  could  send 
you  any  verses  in  return ;  but  I  cannot.  I  am  overwhelmed  by 
the  melancholy  thoughts  of  old  age.  In  former  days — i.e.  before 
you  and  Mr.  Lehmann  were  born — I  used  to  show  my  want  of  wit 
in  divers  '  nonsense  verses ; '  but  to-day  I  enter  upon  my  80th 
year,  and  if  I  could  properly  offer  you  anything  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  paternal  (grand-paternal)  blessing,  that  you  might  enjoy  all 
fruits  and  flowers  (flowers  as  pretty  and  sweet  as  those  you  sent 
me)  for  many  happy  years  to  come. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lehmann, 

Your  obliged  and  sincere, ' 

B.  W.  PROCTER. 
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IN  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling's  story,  *  The  Man  that  Was,'  an  old 
regimental  custom  is  the  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
that  identifies  the  poor  wanderer  with  one  long  since  counted  as 
dead.  These  customs  are  fast  disappearing,  and  soon  there  will 
be  few  men  left  who  have  drunk  with  the  '  ever-sworded '  29th1  to 

*  The  Custom  of  the  Regiment,'  or  marched  with  the  20th  to  the 

*  Air  of  the  First  of  August.'     Yet,  besides  being  often  graceful 
in  themselves,  these  little  ceremonies  have  a  deep  interest  for 
later  generations,  as  preserving  the  memory  of  some  feat  of  valour 
or  endurance — some  desperate  charge  into  the  heart  of  the  foe,  or 
some  long  siege  nobly  sustained — in  which '  the  regiment'  shared. 

Take,  for  example,  the  six  '  Minden  Regiments.'  They  are — 
to  use  their  old  names — the  12th,  20th,  23rd,  25th,  37th,  and 
51st.  These  six  regiments  of  the  line,  'in  industrious  valour 
insurpassable,' 2  were  almost  cut  to  pieces  on  the  First  of  August, 
1759,  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  mistaking  orders.  Prince 
Ferdinand's  words  had  been  '  March  to  attack  on  sound  of  drum,' 
which  they  interpreted  as  *  by  sound  of  drum,'  and  charged  before 
the  signal  was  given.  The  Hanoverian  regiments  loyally  fol- 
lowed, although  conscious  of  the  mistake.  The  20th,  in  par- 
ticular, suffered  so  severely  that  on  the  following  day  the  General 
Order  was  issued,  '  Kingsley's  Regiment  of  the  British  line,  from 
its  severe  loss,  will  cease  to  do  duty.'  But  the  survivors  pleaded 
that  their  spirit  would  make  up  their  deficiency  in  numbers,  and 
the  order  was  cancelled.3 

For  their  gallantry  on  the  battlefield,  the  six  Minden  Regi- 
ments bear  the  laurel  wreath  on  colours  and  appointments.  Only 
one  other  laurel  wreath  has  thus  been  granted,  and  it  was  won  at 
Albuhera  by  the  57th,  the  '  Die  Hards,' 4  when  the  regimental 
colour  received  twenty-one,  and  the  king's  colour  thirty,  shots, 
and  the  dead  lay,  as  they  fought,  in  ranks,  with  every  wound  in 
front. 

1  Everard's  History  of  the  Worcestershire  Regiment. 
-  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great. 

3  History  of  the  20th,  by  Lieutenant  Smyth. 

4  History  of  the  57th,  by  Lieutenant-Gen eral  Warre. 
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It  is  a  tradition  that  the  12th  and  20th  marched  to  battle 
through  rose  gardens,  and  that  all  their  dead  were  found  with  a 
rose  in  their  coats.  Hence  the  roses  which  decorate  the  mess- 
rooms  on  Minden  Day,  and  the  rose  on  the  colours  of  the  20th. 
As  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  regimental  histories,  the  12th 
have  few  traditions.  They  were  one  of  the  regiments  quartered 
on  Hounslow  Heath,  in  1688,  to  cow  the  rebellious  Londoners. 
James  II.,  on  one  occasion,  requested  every  man  who  would  not 
support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Penal  Acts  to  lay  down  his 
musket — which  all  did,  with  the  exception  of  two  officers  and  a 
very  few  privates,  who  were  Koman  Catholics.  After  a  pause,  the 
king  bade  them  take  up  their  arms,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
again  honour  them  by  asking  their  opinions.1 

The  12th  afterwards  served  with  honour  in  many  campaigns, 
and  were  the  leading  regiment  of  Sir  David  Baird's  column  at  the 
storming  of  Seringapatam,  where  they  captured  eight  stands  of 
colours. 

A  detachment  of  this  regiment  was  on  board  the  *  Birkenhead,' 
when,  in  spite  of  the  captain's  recommendation  to  '  take  to  the 
boats,'  officers  and  men  went  down  with  the  ship,  preferring  to 
be  drowned  or  eaten  by  sharks  rather  than  endanger  the  lives  of 
the  women  and  children. 

Their  principal  badge  is  the  *  Castle  and  Key,'  which  was  won 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1769.  According  to  Major  Lawrence- 
Archer,2  it  is  '  emblematic  of  the  old  castle  of  Tarik,  with  its 
sculptured  key,  and  the  legend  Montis  insignia  Cal^pe — insignia 
granted,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  place  by  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  in 
1462,  after  its  capture  from  the  Moorish  king  of  Grenada.' 

They  still  preserve  the  custom  of  decorating  with  roses  on 
Minden  Day,  as  those  who  have  attended  their  balls  will 
remember. 

The  20th, once  known  as  'The  Minden  Boys '  and  '  Kingsley's 
Stand,'3  have  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  First  of  August 
more  closely  than  any  other  regiment  of  the  six.  They  were  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  came  home  '  as  covered  with  laurels 
as  a  Jack-a'-Green  on  May  Day.' 4  It  was  at  Minden  that  the 
20th  first  gave  that  wild  shout  which  has  since  maddened  many  a 
charge.  At  Krabbenham,  in  1799,  bidden  to  'remember  Minden,' 
the  20th  drove  the  enemy  out  of  entrenchments,  and  were  thanked 

1  Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army  (1847).  2  The  British  Army. 

3  The  Regiments  of  the  British  Army,  by  Captain  Trimen.     4  The  Virginians, 
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by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  for  their  services.  At  Inkerman,  for 
the  first  time  after  forty  years,  the  20th  delivered  their  old 
'  Minden  yell ' — to  the  consternation  of  the  Russians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  a  witness,  had  never  before  heard  such  a  frightful  noise.1 
At  the  same  time,  Captain  Stanley  was  reminding  the  57th  of 
their  laurel  wreath  by  the  words,  '  Die-Hards,  remember  Albu- 
hera ! '  During  the  engagement,  Assistant-Surgeon  Wolseley  had 
established  his  hospital  in  the  Sandbag  Battery,  and  suddenly 
found  himself,  with  a  handful  of  the  20th,  cut  off  by  a  Russian 
column.  Undaunted,  these  few  men  said  a  hasty  prayer,  and 
then  charged  the  Russians — and  came  out  on  the  other  side.  A 
sergeant  who  survived  thus  describes  it :  *  We  charged  into  a 
body  of  Russians  without  any  support,  and  it's  the  greatest 
miracle  in  the  world  how  we  ever  came  out  again.  The  last 
words  we  heard  from  Sir  Greorge  Cathcart  were,  "  Nobly  done, 
20th." ' 

The  20th  is  said  to  be  the  only  regiment  that  marched  into 
Sevastopol  with  bands  playing  and  colours  flying.2 

Several  interesting  relics  are  preserved  by  the  1st  Battalion. 
There  is  a  black  silk  rosette,  such  as  the  ladies  of  Toulouse  made 
for  each  officer  during  the  Peninsular  War.  There  are  three 
volumes  of  Marlborough's  campaigns,  given  by  Napoleon  to  the 
20th  when  on  guard  at  St.  Helena.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  not 
allow  the  20th  to  accept  the  present  unless  the  obnoxious  words 
*  L'Empereur  Napoleon  '  were  erased  from  the  title-pages.  The 
20th  as  firmly  declined  to  mutilate  their  books.  The  dispute 
became  violent,  and  was  referred  to  H.R.H.  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who,  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  permitted  the  regiment 
to  retain  the  volumes. 

According  to  an  officer  of  the  20th,  the  Minden  rose  on  the 
colour  of  the  1st  Battalion  was  worked  by  Queen  Anne,  and 
transferred  from  the  old  colour.  But  there  is  strong  historical 
evidence  against  the  first  part  of  this  tradition,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  regimental  history  disposes  of  the  rest  of  the  story.  The  20th 
were  with  Burgojne  at  Saratoga  in  1771,  when  the  British  troops 
were  required  to  give  up  their  arms.  Rather  than  let  the  colours 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  20th  made  a  pile  and  hastily 
burned  them  before  marching  out  to  surrender. 

The  20th,  in  the  Peninsula,  were  commonly  called  the 'Young 
Fusiliers.'  They  are  now  called  the  'Lancashire  Fusiliers,' 

1  Quoted  in  Smyth's  History.        2  History  of  the  20ZA  (privately  printed). 
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apparently  because  they  always  used  to  recruit  in  East  Devon- 
shire !  Their  quickstep  was  originally  the  '  Minden  March,'  but 
has  lately  been  changed  to  the  *  British  Grenadiers.'  At  mess, 
every  First  of  August,  after  the  Queen's  health  has  been  duly 
honoured,  the  senior  officer  present  gives  a  toast,  to  be  drunk  in 
solemn  silence,  *  To  those  who  fell  at  Minden.' 

Everyone  knows  the  goat  who  marches  at  the  head  of  the 
drums  of  the  23rd.  From  this  they  get  their  nicknames  of  'The 
Nanny  Groats '  and  *  The  Royal  Goats.' l  According  to  Major 
Donkin's  '  Military  Collections,'  '  The  Royal  Regiment  of  Welsh 
Fusiliers  has  a  privileged  honour  of  passing  in  review  preceded 
by  a  goat  with  gilded  horns  and  adorned  with  ringlets  of  flowers. 
Every  First  of  March  the  officers  give  a  splendid  entertainment 
to  all  their  Welsh  brethren,  and  after  the  cloth  is  taken  away 
a  bumper  is  filled  round  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (whose 
health  is  always  drunk  the  first  on  that  day),  the  band  playing  the 
old  tune  of  "The  noble  race  of  Shenkin,"  when  a  handsome 
drum-boy,  elegantly  dressed,  mounted  on  the  goat,  richly  capari- 
soned for  the  occasion,  is  led  thrice  round  the  table  in  procession 
by  the  drum-major.' 

The  death  of  a  poor  drum-boy,2  killed  by  the  goat  on  St. 
David's  Day,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War,  must 
have  seemed  an  omen  of  the  disaster  of  '  Bunker's  Hill,'  when, 
according  to  Fennimore  Cooper,  *  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  had  hardly 
men  enough  left  to  saddle  their  goat.' 

In  the  Crimean  War,  '  a  company  of  the  23rd  were  the  first 
British  troops  to  set  foot  on  Russian  soil  and  exchange  shots  with 
Russian  troops.'3  At  the  Alma,  when  the  enemy  was  slowly 
retreating,  Ensign  Anstruther  ran  forward,  planted  the  23rd 
colour  on  the  parapet  of  the  Russian  earthwork,  and  then  fell, 
shot  through  the  heart. 

Officers  and  sergeants  wear  the  '  flash  '  at  the  back  ot  their 
coats.  It  is  the  last  survival  of  the  piece  of  black  ribbon  with 
which  the  queue  was  tied  in  former  times;  but  it  was  once 
explained  to  a  distinguished  French  officer  (who  was  delighted 
with  the  idea)  as  the  Welsh  fashion  of  mourning  a  relative — a 
sort  of  equivalent  for  crape  round  the  arm ! 

The  25th,  the  K.O.B.'s,  are  said  to  have  been  raised  to  defend 
Edinburgh,  in  1689,  in  either  two  or  four  hours !  An  attempt 

1  Captain  Trimen.  -  Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army. 

*  Major  Lawrence-Archer. 
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has  been  made  to  reconcile  both  traditions  and  give  them  the 
semblance  of  probability  by  suggesting  that  the  real  period  was 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  recruiting  was  easier 
in  those  days  than  it  is  at  present,  for  in  1704  an  order  says  that 
all  captains  of  marines  failing  to  raise  their  companies  to  the  full 
strength  of  100  men  in  three  months  'will  not  only  be  answer- 
able for  neglect  of  duty,  but  be  mulct  £3  for  each  man  wanting 
to  complete  the  strength  of  their  companies.' l 

For  *  saving  the  honour  of  the  Army '  at  Killiecrankie,2  the 
25th  were  granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  beating  up  for  recruits 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  at  any  time  (Sundays  particularly 
excepted)  without  asking  the  Provost's  leave.  This  privilege  was 
confirmed  in  later  years. 

Sterne  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  principal  characters  in 
4  Tristram  Shandy '  from  members  of  this  regiment. 

In  1793  the  25th  was  divided.  One  detachment  was  sent 
under  Hood  to  Toulon,  another  was  with  Howe  on  the  glorious 
First  of  June,  and  a  third  served  on  board  the  *  St.  George,'  under 
Admiral  Gell.  This  last  division  returned  from  five  years'  service 
afloat  with  so  much  prize  money  that  the  men  paid  for  ringing 
the  bells  in  every  town  through  which  they  passed.  (On  this 
occasion  every  captain  received  1,500?.  and  every  subaltern  900?.) 
The  united  regiment  was  then  sent  to  Grenada,  where  the 
courageous  defence  of  Pilot  Hill  by  a  detachment  of  the  25th, 
under  Major  Wright,  is  said  to  have  saved  the  island.  In  their 
honour,  the  ladies  of  St.  George's  long  wore  sashes  inscribed 
'  Wright  for  ever.'  This  regiment  was  a  great  favourite  with 
George  III.,  who  gave  them  their  badge  of  the  king's  crest,  with 
the  motto,  *  In  veritate  religionis  confido.' 

Of  the  37th  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  They  have  main- 
tained the  reputation  which  was  won  at  Minden,  particularly  in 
Flanders  in  1794.  Such  of  their  regimental  records  as  are 
available  are  singularly  bald,  and  make  no  allusion  to  customs  or 
traditions.  A  rose  is  one  of  their  badges,  but,  as  it  is  called  the 
*  Hampshire  Eose '  by  Major  Lawrence-Archer,  it  is  probably  not 
connected  with  Minden. 

*  This  regiment  has  not  forgot  that  it  shared  in  the  glory  of 
Minden.'  Such  are  the  words  of  General  Murray,3  which  stand 

1  Historical  Records  of  the  30£A  Regiment  (1887). 

2  History  of  tfte  25th,  by  Captain  Higgins. 

*  Evidently  not  related  to  the  grammarian  of  that  name  ! 
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on  the  title-page  of  the  51st  regimental  records ;  and  their  whole 
history  is  worthy  of  those  who,  on  the  First  of  August,  1759, 
*  made  such  an  advance  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  by 
living  men.' l  On  the  First  of  August,  1813,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
every  man  of  the  olst,  starting  in  pursuit  of  the  French  under 
Soult,  put  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  his  cap,  *  according  to  an  old  custom 
of  the  corps,'  and  the  other  regiments  gave  three  cheers  as  they 
passed  by,  the  bands  striking  up  the  *  Minden  March.' 

In  1781  the  51st  were  besieged  by  the  allied  French  and 
Spanish  troops  in  Georgetown  (Minorca).  They  held  out  to  the 
very  last,  hoping  for  relief,  but  none  came.  When  at  length  they 
surrendered,  the  enemy's  troops  are  reported  to  have  shed  tears 
at  the  sight  of  the  wasted,  decrepit  forms  who  marched  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war. 

It  is  curious  that  two  of  the  most  celebrated  charges  ever 
made  by  the  British  army  should  have  been  the  result  of  mistaken 
orders,  and  both  were  equally  fruitless  as  regards  military  advan- 
tage. 

The  29th  Regiment,  already  mentioned,  has  a  splendid  record 
of  services  in  the  field,  as  well  as  many  interesting  customs, 
though  most  of  these  are  now  discontinued.  For  many  years 
they  dined  at  mess  in  cross-belts,  and  wore  their  swords,  the 
only  exception  being  an  officer  whose  stature  and  sword  were  so 
gigantic  as  to  be  inconvenient  to  his  neighbours  and  who  was 
allowed  to  hang  his  weapon  behind  him.  No  one  seems  to  know 
the  origin  of  this,  nor  of  their  old  toast  *  The  Custom  of  the  Regi- 
ment,' which  was  abolished  at  Danapur  by  an  officer  in  temporary 
command.  They  had  a  snuff-box,  always  held  by  the  ugliest  man 
in  the  regiment,  but  this,  too,  has  disappeared.  '  Hearts  of  Oak ' 
was  always  played  before  parades,  to  commemorate  the  '  Glorious 
First  of  June,'  when  the  regiment  fought  under  Lord  Howe,  and 
their  quickstep  is  the  march  composed  for  them  by  Princess 
Augusta  in  1791.  They  had  black  drummers,  and  claim  the 
right,  often  disputed,  to  march  through  London  with  drums  beat- 
ing and  colours  flying. 

They  wore  a  star  on  their  pouches,  and  were  so  much  attached 
to  this  ornament  that  when  Lord  Hill  ordered  its  removal, 
officers  and  men  offered  to  pay  for  it  themselves,  if  they  might  be 
allowed  to  retain  it.  Lord  Hill  relented,  bat  the  War  Office  in 

1  Hhtonj  oftlio  olst,  by  W.  Wheater. 
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later  days  has  often  attacked  it,  and  now  it  is  worn  on  the  flap  of 
the  valise,  and  small  stars  are  on  the  pouches.1 

They  have  many  nicknames.  *  The  Ever-s  worded,'  '  the  Old 
and  Bold,'  the  «  Guards  of  the  Line,'  and  the  *  Vein-openers  ;  ' 
this  last  from  their  having  taken  part  in  the  first  skirmish  of  the 
American  War.  Wellington  was  very  fond  of  them,  which,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  considering  how  well  they  fought  under  him  in 
the  Peninsula.  ('The  29th  landed  three  years  ago,  and  have 
been  distinguished  in  every  action  that  has  been  fought  since 
that  period,'  General  Orders,  1811.)  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  French  opposed  to  him,  he 
exclaimed,  *  I  really  must  set  the  29th  at  them.' 

Sir  James  Simpson,  an  officer  of  the  29th,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  original  of  the  well-known  story  in  '  Harry  Lorrequer,'  *  A 
votre  courage,  Anglais  !  '  though  the  Engineers  also  claim  this  for 
a  hero  of  their  own,  Sir  Charles  Felix  Smith.  The  characters  in 
'  Caleb  Balderston  '  were  also  taken  from  this  regiment.  Another 
famous  regiment  of  the  line,  which  fought  in  Holland  under 
Marlborough  with  the  29th,  was  the  13th.  Light  Infantry  —  the 
*  illustrious  garrison.'  This  is  the  only  regiment  in  the  British 
Army  in  which  officers  and  sergeants  alike  wear  their  sashes  over 
the  left  shoulder.  This  custom  is  said  to  date  from  Culloden, 
where  so  many  officers  fell,  cut  down  by  the  wild  Highlanders, 
that  the  sergeants  were  obliged  to  take  temporary  command  of 
their  companies.  The  13th  is  one  of  the  seven  territorial  regi- 
ments that  have  a  black  stripe  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  their  gold 
lace.2  No  one  has  been  able  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
this  distinction,  but  Captain  Trimen  suggests  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  13th,  it  may  have  been  a  memorial  of  their  losses  at  Culloden. 

Daring  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  a  company  of  dragoons 
was  raised  from  part  of  the  13th.  'This  is  the  origin  of  the 
peculiar  pattern  of  the  mess  waistcoat  worn  by  the  officers.3 

This  regiment  bears  the  mural  crown  superscribed  '  Jellala- 
bad,'  to  commemorate  their  defence  of  that  fortress  in  1842,  and 
still  observe  the  Fifth  of  April.  On  that  day,  the  garrison 
(consisting  of  the  13th  Eegiment  and  some  native  troops)  made 
their  last  sorti0,  completely  defeating  the  enemy.  On  one  occa- 


1  History  of  the  Will  (Worcestershire). 

•  Major  Liwrenco-  Archer. 

3  Account  given  to  me  by  an  officer  of  the  13.li. 
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sion,  when  the  defences  were  wrecked  by  an  earthquake,  and  the 
Afghans  took  advantage  of  this  moment  to  make  an  attack  upon 
them,  the  seemingly  defenceless  garrison  '  first  beat  off  the 
enemy,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  and  then,  with  amazing  resolu- 
tion and  perseverance,  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  shattered 
parapet.'  *  On  the  return  to  India,  the  brigade  was  everywhere 
received  with  great  honour,  the  troops  turning  out  to  salute  them 
at  every  station  through  which  they  passed.  A  somewhat  similar 
honour  was  paid  to  the  78th  (Ross-shire  Buffs)  after  the  Mutiny.2 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  first  exploit  of  the  Black  Watch 
which  has  been  recorded  in  history  was  a  mutiny ;  but  such  is  the 
case.  In  1743,  four  years  after  their  formation  as  a  regiment, 
they  were  marched  into  England,  under  orders  for  Flanders.  An 
idea  prevailed  amongst  the  men  that  they  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  then  detested  for  their  bad  climate.  One  hundred 
of  them  deserted,  and  set  off  for  Scotland  in  a  body.  Overtaken, 
they  entrenched  themselves,  and  for  some  time  refused  to  sur- 
render. Three  ringleaders  were  shot,  and  the  remainder  drafted 
into  other  regiments.  This  did  not  prevent  the  rest  of  the  Black 
Watch  from  winning  great  credit  during  the  Flanders  campaign, 
especially  at  Fontenoy,  where  they  were  cheered  *  even  by  the 
Duke  [of  Cumberland]  in  person,  they  having  had  the  honour  to 
be  first  in  the  front  ranks,  and  last  in  the  rear  en  that  memorable 
day.' ^ 

At  Alexandria,  in  1801,  the  Black  Watch  greatly  distinguished 
themselves,  capturing  the  standard  of  the  French  '  Invincible 
Legion,'  which  was  lost  in  a  later  charge,  but  retaken  by  a 
private  of  the  Minorca  Regiment,  and  placed  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall.  They  received  the  thanks  of  the  Highland  Society, 
who,  .some  years  later,  presented  them  with  a  silver  vase. 

The  Black  Watch  and  the  92nd  Highlanders  were  long 
remembered  at  Brussels,  where  they  were  quartered  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  They  kept  shop  for  their  hosts,  minded  the 
children,  and  were  affectionately  styled  *  Les  petits  Ecossais.' 
On  June  15  they  were  summoned  from  these  peaceful  occupa- 
tions by  the  harsh  sound  of  the  pibroch,  '  Come  unto  me,  and  I 
will  give  you  flesh,'  to  '  fight  like  heroes  '  at  Waterloo.4 

The  71st  Highland  Light  Infantry  were  sent  to  India  almost 
directly  after  their  formation.  At  Pernambaucum,  in  1 780,  their 

1  Account  by  officer  of  the  13th.  *  See  p.  11. 

*  Picken's  Black  Watch.  *  Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army. 
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flank  companies  were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  only  two  men 
— and  those  severely  wounded — rejoined  the  battalion.  In  1781, 
from  a  superstitious  fancy,  Colonel  Baillie  insisted l  upon  giving 
battle  to  the  enemy  on  the  very  site  of  the  former  engagement. 
*  The  scattered  clothings  and  wings  of  the  flank  companies  were 
everywhere  perceptible,  as  also  their  helmets  and  skulls.' 2  The 
result  was  a  total  defeat. 

The  Highland  pipers  have  always  been  noted  for  bravery  in 
action.  At  Porto  Novo,  the  71st  piper  played  with  such  good- 
will that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  called  out,  'Well  done,  my  brave  fellow, 
you  shall  have  a  pair  of  silver  pipes  for  this  ! '  At  Vimiero,  a 
piper,  unable  to  walk,  coolly  sat  down  and  played,  '  Up,  and  war 
them  a',  Willie,'  for  which  the  Highland  Society  afterwards  pre- 
sented him  with  a  set  of  pipes. 

The  72nd  Highlanders  were  among  the  regiments  commanded 
in  1809,  by  a  royal  order,  to  discontinue  wearing  their  national 
costume,  as  it  was  'objectionable  to  the  people  of  Britain.'3 
When  marching  against  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
during  a  halt  under  a  burning  sun,  the  72nd  begged  their  piper 
to  play  the  regimental  quickstep  '  Caber  Feidh,'  to  which  they 
danced  a  reel,  there  and  then,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
59th  Foot,  who  were  in  the  rear.4 

The  74th  Highlanders  were  also  much  encouraged  by  their 
piper  during  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  siege  of  Badajoz  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  escalade,  and  began  to  play  the 
regimental  quickstep,  '  The  Campbells  are  coming,'  as  soon  as  he 
had  mounted  the  castle  wall.  When  a  shot  crashed  through  his 
pipes,  he  quietly  sat  down  on  a  gun  to  repair  them,  and  then 
began  again.  The  74th  are  known  as  the  'Assaye  Regiment' 
from  their  bravery  in  that  action,  where  every  one  of  their  officers 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  It  was  one  of  the  three  regiments 
to  whom  the  East  India  Company  gave  another  colour  (now  lost), 
to  be  carried  '  at  reviews,  inspections,  and  on  gala  days.' 

In  1798,  the  privates  of  this  regiment  subscribed  eight  days' 
pay,  the  sergeants  half  a  month's,  and  the  officers  one  month's 
pay,  to  enable  the  country  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France. 

The  78th  Highlanders,  during  their  first  campaign,  almost  fell 
victims  to  an  unjustifiable  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

1  Other  authorities  give  a  different  account  of  this  incident. 

2  Captain  Munro's  Narrative.  _3  Major  Lawrence-Archer. 
4  Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army. 
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During  the  Walcheren  expedition,  a  man  was  found  selling  gin  to 
the  troops  at  Buren,  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
he  must  be  a  loser  by  the  transaction.  General  Dundas,  suspect- 
ing that  something  was  behind  this,  gave  orders  for  all  the  gin  to 
be  taken  away,  and  distributed  among  the  different  corps  by  their 
officers.  *  During  the  afternoon  a  man  was  apprehended  at  the 
outposts,  who  had  been  sent  to  ascertain  whether  the  trick  had 
taken  effect,  and  whether  the  troops  were  sufficiently  drunk  to  be 
attacked  with  success.' l  The  French  seem  to  have  behaved  very 
ill  during  this  campaign.  At  the  attack  on  Glendermalsen,  a 
body  of  Republican  troops,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  ChoiseuPs 
French  Emigrant  Regiment,  and  shouting  *  Choiseul !  Choiseul ! ' 
advanced  upon  the  78th,  who  were  completely  deceived.  Fortu- 
nately, the  mistake  was  discovered  when  they  came  to  close 
quarters,  and  the  78th  poured  such  a  deadly  fire  into  their  ranks 
that  they  retired  in  confusion.  The  regimental  historian  observes 
that  in  this  action  the  French  were  all  half  drunk — which  may, 
perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  their  conduct. 

In  1797,  the  78th  were  sent  to  India.  They  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Ahmednuggur,  when,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
a  Mahratta  chief,  '  They  came  in  the  morning,  looked  at  the 
Pettah  wall,  walked  over  it,  killed  all  the  garrison,  and  then  turned 
in  to  breakfast.'  For  their  services  at  Assaye,  they  were  given 
an  honorary  colour  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  they  still 
possess.  During  their  stay  in  India,  they  took  part  in  an  expedition 
to  Java,  against  the  Sultan  of  Djokjakarta,  and  captured  two  fine 
silver  soup  tureens,  which  have  ever  since  remained  in  their  mess. 

The  Highland  Society,  in  1818,  gave  the  78th  a  present. 
Perhaps  the  regiment  may  have  cherished  dreams  of  a  large  silver 
vase  and  tripod,  such  as  had  been  recently  given  to  the  Black 
Watch.  If  so,  they  must  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  when 
they  received  five-and-twenty  copies  of  Ossian's  Poems  for  distri- 
bution among  the  officers. 

Greater  honours  were  gained  during  the  Mutiny,  when,  on 
June  16,  1857,  the  78th  attacked  Nana  Sahib's  troops  nearCawn- 
pore,  with  such  determination  that  Havelock  exclaimed,  *  Well 
done,  78th,  you  shall  be  my  own  regiment !  Another  charge  like 
that  will  win  the  day ! '  After  the  battle,  he  praised  them 
warmly,  and  ended  by  saying  that,  if  ever  he  were  offered  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  he  would  petition  to  be  made  their 
1  McVeigh's  History  of  the  78th  Ross-shire  Buffs. 
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Colonel.  After  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  when  the  78th  led  the 
advance  on  the  Eesidency,  the  Victoria  Cross  was  conferred  on  the 
whole  regiment,  who  chose  Assistant-Surgeon  Masters  to  wear  it 
as  their  representative.  When  the  Mutiny  was  over,  and  the  78th 
returned  to  Bombay,  all  Her  Majesty's  ships  were  dressed  '  rain- 
bow fashion '  in  their  honour.  Their  badge  is  a  Stag's  Head,  with 
the  motto  '  Cuidich'n  Righ,'  which  has  been  [Variously  interpreted 
as  '  I  serve  the  King,'  '  Help  the  King,'  or  '  He  saved  the  King.' 
It  is  the  motto  of  the  Mackenzies,  '  one  of  whom  saved  a  King  of 
Scotland,'  says  an  authority,  with  the  beautiful  vagueness  fre- 
quently to  be  observed  in  works  of  reference.  From  this,  they 
were  nicknamed  *  The  King's  Men.' 

All  who  have  lately  read  the  '  Times  '  will  remember  that  there 
is  one  regiment  in  the  British  service  which  cannot  be  drafted  or 
disbanded,  owing  to  a  pledge  given  by  the  King  at  the  time  it  was 
raised.  They  may  also  remember  how  a  royal  Duke  once 
announced  his  father's  intention  of  either  drafting  the  79th 
Cameronian  Highlanders,  or  sending  them  to  the  West  Indies  ; 
whereat  Colonel  Cameron  retorted,  '  You  may  tell  the  King,  your 

father,  from  me,  that  he  may  send  us  to '  (a  hotter  climate 

than  even  the  West  Indies),  *  if  he  likes,  and  I'll  go  at  the  head  of 
them,  but  he  daurna  draft  us.'  This  choleric  gentleman  was  a 
person  of  some  taste,  as  is  proved  by  his  setting  his  mother  to 
design  a  special  tartan  for  his  regiment,  because  the  red  of  the 
proper  Cameron  tartan  clashed  with  a  scarlet  tunic.  The  result 
was  the  '  Cameron  Erracht '  tartan,  which  the  79th  still  wear. 

Few  curious  legends  are  connected  with  the  9 1st  Highlanders, 
but  they  possess  an  interesting  relic  in  the  sergeant-major's 
walking-stick.  This  was  made  from  the  sword  of  a  swordfish, 
which  attacked  the  regimental  transport  on  its  way  from  the  Cape 
ia  1802.  On  eight  plates  of  gold  round  the  stick  are  engraved 
the  names  of  those  battles  in  the  Peninsula  through  which  it  was 
carried. 

The  92nd  Gordon  Highlanders  are  a  distinguished  regiment. 
They  held  the  pass  of  Maya  in  1813,  when  their  *  stern  valour 
would  have  graced  Thermopylae.' 1  Sir  William  Stewart  ordered 
Colonel  Winchester  to  retire.  He  answered,  *  Say,  if  I  retire,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  50th  ?  '  At  Quatre  Bras,  when  the  French  in- 
fantry pressed  heavily  on  the  British  line,  Wellington  said,  f  92nd, 
you  must  charge  these  fellows.'- 2  When  the  Scots  Greys  made 
1  Napier's  Peninsular  War.  2  Major  Lawrence-Archer. 
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their  great  charge  at  Waterloo,  shouting '  Scotland  for  ever,'  it  was 
the  92nd  who  charged  with  them,  and,  as  Sir  Denis  Pack  testified, 
they  '  saved  the  day.'  For  this,  they  received  a  *  vote  of  thanks  ' 
from  the  Highland  Society !  (not  even  one  copy  of  Ossian's 
Wor^s !). 

The  93rd  is  the  only  infantry  regiment  entitled  to  bear 
4  Balaclava '  on  its  colour.  During  that  action,  when  the  Turks 
had  run  away,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  rode  down  the  line  of  the  93rd, 
before  they  began  to  fire,  and  said, '  There  is  no  retreat  from  here, 
men !  You  must  die  where  you  stand  ! '  To  which  they  answered, 
*  Ay,  ay,  Sir  Colin,  and  needs  be,  we'll  do  that.'  They  kept  their 
word.  '  The  gallant  and  splendid  93rd,'  as  the  Queen  calls  them 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Canning,  were  sent  out  to  India  at  the  time 
of  the  Mutiny.  At  Khudjwa,  some  wounded  '  K.E.s  '  and  93rd 
Highlanders,  none  of  them  able  to  stand,  routed  a  body  of  Sepoys. 
In  the  last  siege  of  Lucknow,  their  pipe-major  was  one  of  the 
first  to  force  his  way  in,  through  a  breach,  and  once  inside,  en- 
couraged the  men  by  playing  all  the  time,  regardless  of  the  shot 
that  fell  round  him,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Sepoys,  who  probably 
thought  him  insane. 

In  1867,  this  regiment  was  inspected  by  the  Queen  at  a  few 
minutes'  notice.  She  examined  their  dress,  and,  hearing  from  the 
men  that  the  sharp  edges  of  the  hard  tartan  scratched  and  cut 
their  knees  on  a  long  march,  ordered  that  soft  tartan  should 
henceforth  be  supplied  to  all  Highland  regiments. 

The  original  93rd  regimental  colour  has  long  been  missing, 
although  its  companion,  the '  King's  '  colour,  has  been  framed  and 
carefully  preserved.  There  is  a  story  that  Lieut.-Colonel  Dale, 
mortally  wounded  before  New  Orleans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  made  it  his  dying  request  that  he  might  be  laid  in  the 
grave  wrapped  in  one  of  the  colours.2 

These  are  a  few  of  the  stories  and  traditions  of  our  regiments, 
and  there  are  probably  many  more  that  have  been  forgotten,  as 
these  will  be  in  a  few  years.  Although  no  statement  here  has 
been  made  without  authority,  it  is  impossible  to  insure  accuracy 
in  every  particular.  Historians  have  a  habit  of  differing  (which  is 
very  perplexing  to  the  unlearned),  and  oral  tradition,  though  very 
interesting,  is  generally  far  from  trustworthy. 

1  Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army. 

2  Burgoyne's  History  of  the  93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders. 
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THE  first  regular  train  service  in  this  country  commenced  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  on  Friday,  September  17,  1830, 
two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  line.  It  was  not  on  a  very  ambi- 
tious scale ;  three  trains  each  way  on  week-days  and  two  on  Sundays 
were  deemed  quite  sufficient.  The  novelty  of  the  thing,  however, 
at  first,  and  very  soon  its  proved  safety  and  efficiency,  led  at  once 
to  a  much  larger  traffic  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  as  soon  as 
the  company  could  obtain  more  rolling-stock  the  service  was  in- 
creased. For  a  time  people  who  had  ventured  to  risk  their  lives 
by  the  new  mode  of  conveyance  were  the  objects  of  admiration 
for  their  courage  or  of  contempt  for  their  foolhardiness  ;  but  one 
by  one  the  coaches  had  to  be  taken  off  the  road,  and  everybody 
went  by  rail.  The  time  occupied  in  the  journey  was  at  first 
seldom  more  than  two  hours,  and  often  less,  the  distance  being 
thirty-one  miles ;  but  even  this  rate  was  too  fast  for  some  people, 
for  a  gentleman,  writing  about  six  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
line,  says  the  speed  was  too  great  to  be  pleasant,  and  caused  him 
to  feel  somewhat  giddy.  The  travelling  was  not  very  comfortable, 
undoubtedly ;  the  coaches  were  at  first  only  coupled  with  chains, 
as  waggons  are  now,  so  that  they  jerked  the  unfortunate  pas- 
sengers nearly  off  their  seats  at  starting,  and  clashed  violently 
against  each  other  when  the  driver  put  on  his  brake.  When  fairly 
in  motion,  if  the  speed  was  any  but  the  slowest,  the  very  short 
wheel-base  produced  a  pitching  action  so  trying  that  if  the  journey 
had  not  been  a  short  one  it  would  have  seriously  affected  the 
popularity  of  the  railway  as  a  means  of  passenger  transit. 

For  a  time  goods  were  also  conveyed  by  the  passenger  trains, 
but  as  soon  as  the  purely  experimental  stage  of  the  working  of 
the  line  was  passed  through  this  was  given  up,  and  the  more 
methodical  and  regular  system  took  its  place.  The  coaches  at 
first  had  names,  just  as  their  predecessors  on  the  turnpike  roads 
had,  and  were  made  as  much  like  them  as  the  altered  circumstances 
permitted.  The  luggage  was  loaded  on  the  roof,  and  passengers 
who  preferred  to  do  so  took  their  seats  outside  at  each  end. 
Both  these  customs  obtained  for  several  years  after  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  had  ceased  to  exist  as  such,  and  were,  in  fact, 
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general   at  one  time   on  most  lines.     The   extreme   discomfort 
from  the  dust  and  fine  ashes  necessitated  the  use  of  gauze  spec- 
tacles by  the  outside  passengers  if  they  wished  to  arrive  at  their 
journey's  end  in  possession  of  their  eyesight.    When  going  through 
tunnels  the  sparks  and  ashes  became  more  than  merely  unpleasant 
— they  were  decidedly  dangerous,  as  the  roof,  of  course,  deflected 
them  straight  upon  the  passengers  in  a  continuous  stream.     It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  luggage  to  catch  fire,  in  spite  of 
being  carefully  sheeted  over;    but  the  strong   conservatism  of 
English  railway  companies  kept  up  the  practice  of  loading  it  on 
the  roof  down  to  about  1860.     At  first  there  were  no  fixed  signals 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  the  drivers  being  directed 
by  policemen  with  red  and  green  flags,  and  whilst  this  system 
lasted  no  trains  were  run  at  night.     The  first  junction  signal-box 
was  called  a  lighthouse,  and  in  order  that  the  drivers  might  be 
aware  of  its  vicinity  during  thick  weather,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  signalman  should  perform  on  a  large  drum.     The  practice  of 
carrying  the  mails  by  railway  did  not  come  into  vogue  for  some 
years,  as  the  companies  objected  to  running  trains  during  the 
night,  and  the  coaches  were  more  regular  and  punctual.     The 
Grand  Junction  Railway,  however,  as  early  as  1838,  constructed  a 
travelling  post-office,  and  soon  the  mails  from  London  were  con- 
veyed by  all  the  lines  as  the  stage-coaches  were  forced  out  of 
existence  by  their  new  rivals.     The  vehicles  used  on  the  mail 
trains  were  of  better  construction  than  the  others ;  more  space  was 
given,  and,  we  may  add,  higher  fares  were  charged.     Only  four 
passengers  occupied  each  first-class  compartment,  of  which  there 
were   three  in  each  coach ;  and  though  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  sleeping-carriages  as  quite  a  modern  institution,  one  com- 
partment of  each  *  first-class  mail '  was  convertible  into  a  '  bed- 
carriage  '  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
and  Grand  Junction  Railways.     On  the  latter  line  the  lamps  were 
fixed   outside — stage-coach   fashion — two   on    each   side   at   the 
divisions   between   the   three   compartments.      The   mail-guard, 
gorgeously  clothed  in  scarlet,  rode  outside  on  the  last  vehicle, 
seated,  not  upon  the  roof,  like  the  passengers,  but  on  a  sort  of 
perch  or  rumble,  like  the  back  seat  of  a  travelling-carriage,  with 
the  mail-bags  in  a  large  box  in  front  of  him.     In  a  general  way 
the  whole  system,  like  that  of  its  forerunner,  was  planned  upon 
the  idea  of  providing  for  the  well-to-do  classes  only,  it  not  being 
thought  likely  that  others  would  travel  to  any  great  extent. 
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The  intermediate  traffic  received  but  little  consideration,  the 
wealthy  business  towns  at  each  end  of  the  line  being  expected  to 
provide  practically  the  whole  of  the  traffic.  The  second-class,  or 

*  mixed,'  trains,  as  they  were  termed,  alone  stopped  at  the  road- 
side stations,  and  passengers  at  the  latter  must  often  have  been 
rather  disgusted  at  the  Grand  Junction  Company's  regulation  that 

*  the  trains  would  start  as  soon  as  ready,  without  reference  to  the 
times  stated  in  the  time-tables,  the  main  object  being  to  perform 
the  whole  journey  as  expeditiously  as  possible.'     The  second-class 
coaches  on  this  line  were  not  very  attractive  from  a  modern  point 
of  view,  for  although  they  afforded  complete  protection  from  the 
weather,  they  had  no  lining,  no  cushions,  and  no  divisions  of  the 
compartments.     By  the  latter  phrase  arms  between  the  seats  were 
meant,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the   second-class  passenger 
could  seat  himself  where  he  liked,  whilst  his  first-class  neighbour's 
seat  was  numbered  to  correspond  with  his  ticket.   This  regulation, 
though  it  included  the  advantage  of  a  reserved  place,  limited  his 
choice  of  where  he  would  sit  in  a  manner  which  would  not  be 
altogether  popular  nowadays. 

On  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  line,  in  1841,  the  second-class 
had  wooden  sliding  shutters  instead  of  glass  sashes,  but  it  was  very 
usual  to  employ  closed  coaches  at  night,  the  open-sided  ones  being 
kept  for  day  traffic.  The  former,  by  the  way,  were  sometimes 
known,  by  way  of  distinction,  as  *  glass-coaches.'  A  train  in  those 
days  presented  a  much  more  gay  and  festive  appearance  than  it 
does  in  these  sober  and  steady-going  times.  The  engines  had  a 
good  deal  of  bright  brass  about  them,  whilst  the  coaches  were  of 
different  colours,  bright  and  striking  ones  being  usually  adopted. 
Thus  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  line  the  first-class  were  painted 
yellow,  the  second-class  white ;  the  company  did  not  condescend 
to  carry  third-class  passengers  at  all.  On  the  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town, also  about  1840,  the  firsts  were  purple,  the  closed  seconds 
yellow,  the  open  seconds  green,  and  the  thirds  Prussian  blue. 
The  outside  passengers  themselves,  at  a  time  when  white  trousers 
and  blue  coats  were  not  thought  outrageous,  added  a  good  deal  to 
the  picture squeness  of  the  scene.  The  guard  in  many  cases  wore 
a  scarlet  coat  with  silver  buttons,  and  formed  on  the  roof  of  the 
last  coach  a  fitting  termination  to  the  brilliant  procession.  He 
was  not  much  to  be  envied,  however,  for  occasionally  he  was  found 
to  be  frozen  to  his  seat  or  insensible  with  the  cold,  and  quite 
incapable  of  working  his  primitive  brake.  This  contrivance 
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consisted  of  a  vertical  rod  and  handle  connected  below  the 
floor  with  a  horizontal  shaft  attached  to  the  brake-blocks.  A 
rather  popular  institution  at  one  time  was  that  of  travelling  in 
private  carriages  placed  upon  railway  trucks,  and  usually  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  train.  The  chief  object  of  so  doing  was  to 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  line  and  the  country  round  about, 
whilst  forming  also  a  comfortable  family  party.  Such  passengers 
were  usually  charged  second-class  fares,  and  were  perhaps  as  well 
off,  or  better,  than  if  they  had  gone  in  the  dreadfully  cramped 
coaches  of  that  class.  The  oscillation  must  have  been  rather 
alarming  at  times,  and  they  had  to  put  up  with  whatever  the 
weather  might  have  in  store  for  them ;  but  it  was  more  usual  to 
travel  in  this  manner  in  summer  than  in  winter.  In  fact,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  pleasant  sort  of  holiday  outing  to  have  a  jaunt  on 
the  railway  in  your  own  carriage. 

For  some  years  passengers  were  booked  over  an  open  counter, 
the  tickets  being  pieces  of  paper  torn  from  a  book  usually  con- 
taining five  slips  to  each  leaf.  The  name  of  the  station  the 
traveller  was  going  to  was  sometimes  written,  sometimes 
impressed  with  a  stamp ;  the  date  was  added,  the  counterfoil 
made  out,  and  finally  a  way-bill  was  handed  to  the  guard,  setting 
forth  the  number,  class,  and  destination  of  his  passengers  in  a 
most  paternal  and  considerate  manner.  The  present  mode  of 
issuing  printed  tickets  was  the  invention  of  one  Thomas  Edmond- 
son,  a  clerk  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Eailway,  about  the  year 
1837.  He  realised  a  large  sum  by  letting  out  his  printing  and 
stamping  machines,  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  1850  that  they 
became  universally  adopted.  When  railways  so  long  as  the 
London  and  Birmingham  (112  miles)  and  Great  Western  (118 
miles)  were  opened,  the  question  of  providing  refreshments  for 
the  travellers  became  pressing.  The  former  opened  refreshment- 
rooms  at  Wolverton,  the  *  half-way  house,'  and  for  several  years 
all  trains  stopped  there.  The  place  became  celebrated  for  the 
scalding  hot  tea  and  coffee  invariably  supplied,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient time  allowed  for  its  consumption.  Its  career,  however,  was 
not  a  long  one,  Eugby  becoming  soon  a  place  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  many  a  traveller  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  of  to-day  has  never  heard  the  once  famous  name  of 
Wolverton. 

For  a  long  time  passengers  were  very  badly  catered  for  on 
most  lines,  the  refreshment-rooms  were  let  out  to  local  contractors 
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or  broken-down  servants  of  the  company,  the  charges  differed 
almost  everywhere,  and  were  only  alike  in  being  outrageously 
high.  The  present  system,  short  of  perfection  as  it  is,  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  that  of  old  days,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  the  traveller  of  the  future  will  not  have  much  to  complain 
of  in  the  all-important  matter  of  interior  supplies. 

A  glance  at  the  position  of  the  third-class  passenger  of  half  a 
century  ago,  and  we  have  done.  Down  to  1845  he  had  no  legal 
status  at  all,  many  companies  would  not  carry  him  at  any  price, 
others  put  him  in  an  open  goods  truck  with  moveable  seats  placed 
across  it,  and  charged  him  l^d.  per  mile  for  the  luxury  too.  He 
was  conveyed  with  other  unclean  animals  by  cattle-trains,  he  was 
shunted  about  in  his  bufferless  box  for  hours,  and  when  at  last  he 
reached  his  destination  it  was  to  see  a  notice  that  '  the  company's 
servants  are  strictly  ordered  not  to  porter  for  waggon-passengers.' 

A  delightful  conveyance  often  used  for  third-class  traffic  was 
known  as  a  '  Stanhope.'  It  consisted  of  a  box  about  eighteen  feet 
long,  divided  into  four  compartments  by  two  wooden  bars  crossing 
each  other  in  the  middle.  There  was  a  door  to  each  compart- 
ment, but  it  had  no  seats,  so  that  the  number  of  passengers  it 
would  contain  depended  upon  the  bulk  of  the  respective  Stan- 
hopers.  The  absence  of  seats,  however,  was  the  '  last  straw,' 
travellers  rebelled,  and  the  Stanhopes  were  not  long  in  use.  Of 
course  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  few  people  besides 
men  of  business  and  the  wealthy  travelled  at  all,  much  less  the 
humbler  classes.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  latter  made 
journeys  they  relied  upon  getting  a  lift  now  and  then  from  some 
friendly  carter,  or  a  place  on  one  of  the  huge  stage  waggons  which 
conveyed  goods  at  a  walking-pace  on  the  main-roads,  or,  much 
more  frequently,  they  simply  tramped.  When,  however,  the 
railways  themselves  immensely  increased  the  demand  for  labour, 
the  poor,  like  other  people,  became  much  less  stationary  than  of 
yore,  and  soon  the  impediments  to  getting  about  freely  became 
intolerable.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  railways  owed  the  working- 
classes  some  recompense  for  having  superseded  most  of  the  few 
modes  of  locomotion  open  to  them,  such  as  the  stage- waggons 
just  mentioned,  the  *  fly-boats '  on  the  canals,  &c.  The  Legisla- 
ture, therefore,  in  1845,  passed  an  Act,  the  chief  provisions  of 
which  were  that  at  least  one  train  must  be  run  over  each  line  per 
day,  and  in  both  directions,  calling  at  every  station,  going  at  least 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  charging  not  more  than  a  penny  per  mile, 
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and  having  coaches  provided  with  seats,  roofs,  sides,  and  light. 
Some  companies  interpreted  this  Act  more  liberally  than  others, 
but  few  erred  on  the  side  of  excessive  generosity.  Most  of  them 
were  afraid  of  diverting  the  better-paying  traffic  into  the  lowest 
class,  so  that  the  most  miserable  vehicles  that  could  be  made  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  were  constructed  and  used  for 
many  years. 

At  last,  however,  a  brighter  day  dawned,  and  the  unfortunate 
despised  third-class  traveller  began  to  find  himself  courted  as  the 
mainstay  of  the  passenger  traffic  of  some  of  the  largest  companies 
in  England.  He  is  now  so  thoroughly  well  able  to  look  after  his 
own  interests  that  we  may  safely  leave  him  to  the  care  of  those 
great  corporations  which,  having  discovered,  after  so  many  years, 
his  commercial  value,  pursue  the  sensible  and  enlightened  policy 
of  inducing  people  to  travel  by  treating  them  well  and  making 
the  time  which  most  of  us  have,  more  or  less,  to  spend  in  travel- 
ling as  agreeable  and  comfortable  as  it  is  in  its  nature  to  be. 
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OUTSIDE  the  town  there's  April  shine 
On  glancing  waters  sapphirine, 
And  billowy  clouds  in  boundless  blue, 
With  blithe  bird-voices  pulsing  through  ; 
Each  waxen  bud  is  quick  with  sap, 
The  daffodil  has  doffed  its  cap, 
The  vernal  grass  and  scented  clod 
Breathe  sweet  thanksgivings  unto  Grod. 
The  children,  too,  like  springing  flower?, 
Make  glad  the  meadows ;  happy  hours 
Pass  by  like  music ; — everywhere 
Youth's  mystic  glory  fills  the  air. 

But  here,  alas  !  the  sky  is  brown 
With  filth  belched  by  a  foetid  town  ; 
The  stagnant  air  is  thick  with  soot 
And  trembling  with  the  horrid  hoot 
Of  engines ;  farther  off,  the  roar 
Of  traffic  ;  here,  a  stinking  store 
Of  bones — a  very  charnel-pit — 
Eound  which  gaunt,  greedy  vermin  sit 
And  hold  their  converse ;  whirling  clouds 
Of  blinding  dust,  and  climbing  shrouds 
Of  steam  ;  a  river,  inky  black, 
Threading  its  slimy,  loathsome  track 
Between  the  bare,  repulsive  banks 
Whereon  are  piled,  in  serried  ranks, 
The  habitations  of  the  lost. 
And  here  the  flood  of  life  has  tossed 
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A  little  girl,  whose  sinful  sire — 
With  matted  hair  and  eyes  of  fire — • 
Lies  in  a  dark,  unwholesome  cell 
In  penance  hard.     0  could  I  tell 
You  of  the  weariness  and  woes 
That  weigh  upon  her,  now  she  knows 
Her  father's  shame  !     She's  lying  ill 
Here  in  this  house  beside  the  mill — 
The  mill  where  she  has  worked  *  half-time 
All  through  her  saddened  infant-prime  ; 
The  mill  that  robbed  her  of  her  breath 
And  left  her  nothing  else  but  Death. 


Ten  springs  have  waked  the  sleeping  larch, 
Ten  times  the  lilies  bloomed  in  March, 
Since  first  she  saw  the  sun's  sad  smile 
In  these  dark  haunts  of  greed  and  guile. 
Poor,  tender  flower  !     The  sun,  in  her 
Has  ne'er  more  ardent  worshipper  ; 
Through  cobwebbed  panes  at  home  her  eyes 
Graze  longingly  upon  the  skies — 
Like  some  slight,  sickly  window-plant 
She  cranes  her  neck  to  heaven  ;  the  want 
Of  light  and  love  has  blanched  her  face, 
And  you  may  in  her  features  trace 
The  spirit-struggles  of  a  child 
Caged  like  a  throstle  of  the  wild. 
Through  thick-ribbed  glass  in  yonder  mill 
She  sees  sunlight  the  cardroom  fill; 
A  ghastly  mockery !     Around 
The  wheels  drone  on  with  endless  sound 
Which  leaves  the  ear  exhausted ;  she 
Then  wonders  why  she  has  a  heart, 
And  why  the  toil,  and  why  the  smart, 
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The  bitter  aching — is  it  thus 
That  the  Lord  God  doth  cherish  us  ? 
And  further,  whether  He  designed, 
In  lending  Earth  to  humankind, 
That  little  girls  should  work  like  slaves 
For  naught  but  unremembered  graves  ? 
Yes,  often,  when  there's  no  one  nigh 
She'll  press  her  tiny  hands  and  cry, 
And  sob  with  lips  aquivering 
Like  young  rose-petals  in  the  spring  ; 
Sobbing  because  her  body's  hired, 
Crying  because  her  soul  is  tired. 
She  sickens  for  the  light  and  air 
By  which  Grod  speaketh  everywhere ; 
Knowing,  deep  down  within  her  breast, 
That  parish  boards  will  bring  her  rest, 
And  that  the  grave  is  dark  and  still 
Beneath  the  grass  upon  the  hill ; 
That  no  one  knows  and  no  one  cares 
About  a  little  life  like  hers  : 
She  feels  all  this,  and  that  her  life 
Has  never  known  aught  elss  but  strife  ; 
She  never  felt  a  mother's  kiss— - 
The  infant's  highest  height  of  bliss — 
She  never  had  a  kind  caress, 
Nor  heard  sweet  tones  of  friendliness ; 
Always — yes,  always  ! — blows  and  tears, 
And  savage  words  throughout  the  years. 


But  now  the  little  eyes  are  turned 
Unto  the  light,  and  where  once  burned 
Youth's  dying  fire  an  hour  ago 
There  is  not  e'en  an  afterglow. 
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Gone,  gone,  alas !  poor,  sickly  flower, 
That  grew  in  shadow  hour  by  hour ; 
Gone  to  the  purple  land  of  dreams 
Where  Peace  broods  by  her  silent  streams. 
God  grant  that  thou  art  safe  at  last, 
Beyond  remembrance  of  thy  past ! 


Thou  hast  not  heard  the  throstle  sirg 
Nor  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  spring. 
Unseen  of  thee  the  misty  hills, 
And  golden  fields  of  daffodils; 
Unknown  of  thee  the  halcyon  hours 
Of  youth,  what  time  the  April  showers 
Shed  balm  and  incense  on  the  earth : 
Thine  was  a  most  mistaken  birth : 
But,  fair,  frail  blossom  lying  dead, 
At  least  thou'lt  be  remembered 
By  me,  though  others  take  no  heed, 
Nor  shed  a  tear,  nor  wear  a  weed. 
Yet  when  thou  standest  by  His  Throne, 
Where  darker  flowers  so  oft  have  shone, 
He  will  not  think  of  thee  the  less 
Because  thou'rt  clad  in  griminess  ; 
But,  haply,  He  may  take  thy  hand 
And  then  thou'lt  surely  understand. 
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THE  Briton  who  designs  to  go  from  Barcelona  to  Palma,  the 
capital  of  Majorca,  must  be  prepared  for  a  shipload  of  fellow 
travellers.  He  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  offer  the  steward  as 
large  a  bribe  as  his  pocket  will  allow.  Thus  he  may  get  a  bed  in 
the  best  ventilated  part  of  the  ship,  in  company  with  fewer  sick 
Spaniards  than  elsewhere. 

I  did  not  know  this,  and  so  was  nearly  asphyxiated  by  the 
foulness  of  the  cabin  which  I  shared  with  five  other  men.  Of 
these,  four  were  ill  quite  without  rhyme  or  reason.  They  made 
the  night  hideous  with  their  groans,  and  in  the  morning,  when 
we  were  in  the  blue  bay  of  Palma,  came  upstairs  enchantingly 
sallow. 

An  affable  young  Spaniard  with  whom  I  walked  the  ship's 
deck  in  the  gloaming  explained  to  me  that  the  Balearic  islanders, 
though  dreadfully  dull  and  unenterprising  by  nature,  have  a 
passion  for  occasional  trips  to  Barcelona,  Eome,  and  the  Holy 
Land.  About  Madrid  they  are  not  at  all  inquisitive.  Annually, 
however,  they  charter  a  special  steamer  for  Palestine,  to  enable  a 
number  of  them  to  soothe  their  souls  at  Jerusalem.  The  average 
aristocrat  of  Palma  is  not  fully  matured  unless  he  can  talk  about 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  personal  experience. 

This  was  very  interesting,  and  prepared  me  for  the  discovery 
that  the  islanders  are  a  simple,  respectable  community,  by  no 
means  likely  to  set  the  Mediterranean  on  fire. 

As  it  was  a  mild  night,  many  of  the  poorer  passengers  camped 
on  deck,  with  the  stars  for  a  blanket.  There  was  a  family  of 
peasants  which  soon  took  my  fancy — mother  and  father;  two 
pretty  daughters  with  transparent  olive  skins,  great  black  eyes, 
and  dark  tresses  a  yard  long  ;  a  brother  ;  and  a  young  man  who,  I 
judge,  was  no  relation  to  the  rest.  They  squatted  in  a  close  circle, 
and  ate  bread  and  olives,  and  drank  from  a  bottle,  now  and  then 
showing  fine  white  sets  of  teeth  as  they  laughed  all  together  over 
some  little  jest.  But  by-and-by,  when  papa  had  lit  his  pipe  and 
gone  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  when  mamma  had  taken  her  younger 
daughter  in  her  arms  and  lain  herself  down  for  repose,  and  the 
brother  had  considerately  turned  his  back,  the  other  daughter  and 
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the  other  young  man  entered  upon  a  diverting  hour  or  two.  They 
took  a  large  blanket,  and  wrapped  themselves  behind  it ;  and 
thus,  still  seated,  they  caressed  each  other,  and  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and,  in  short,  enjoyed  all  the  sedater  pleasures  of 
courtship.  It  was  too  bad  to  watch  them  from  above  as  we  did. 

.  In  another  quarter  of  the  ship,  a  brace  of  Balearic  trollops 
were  at  the  same  time  bringing  discredit  upon  their  nation  by 
singing  ribald  songs.  They  lolled  on  benches  the  while,  with 
cigarettes  between  their  teeth,  and  with  a  row  of  admiring  young 
Spaniards  in  front  of  them.  Now  and  again  the  captain  drew 
near,  and  raised  his  forefinger  at  the  girls.  But  they  did  not  stop 
for  his  captainship,  and  when  I  withdrew  to  my  unattractive  bed 
they  were  still  chanting,  with  the  tinkle  of  a  mandoline  to  add  to 
their  seductiveness  in  the  starlight. 

The  Balearic  group  consists  of  four  islands  and  sundry  rocks. 
Everyone  has  heard  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  the  two  most  important 
of  the  four.  Then  comes  Iviza,  an  out-of-the-way  little  land,  and 
Formentera,  which  is  barely  half  a  dozen  miles  from  Iviza.  All  told, 
the  archipelago  musters  rather  more  than  300,000  inhabitants. 

Palma  is  very  pretty  from  the  sea.  There  are  blue 
mountains  away  to  the  left,  with  nice  angular  summits ;  and  a 
little  hillock  of  pines  and  olives,  with  a  castle  at  the  top  of  it, 
further  charms  the  eye  as  one  enters  the  bay.  Chief  things  of 
all,  however,  are  the  windmills.  There  are  windmills  to  the  left 
of  the  town,  and  windmills  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry 
along  the  curve  of  the  sands  beyond,  and  all  the  sails  are  going 
round  with  a  sturdy  resolution  that  makes  one  think  Palma  is  one 
of  the  most  industrious  centres  in  the  south. 

Really  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  climate  is  against  such 
an  idea.  Even  in  spring,  when  the  breezes  are  constant  and 
strong,  the  air  here  seems  very  relaxing.  I  felt  unstrung  on  my 
first  day  when,  with  an  effort,  I  had  dragged  my  legs  from  the 
hotel  to  the  sea  shore — a  distance  of  but  two  hundred  yards ;  nor 
did  the  perfume  of  the  stagnant  water  in  the  harbour  serve  as  a 
pick-me-up. 

As  a  city  it  is  a  captivating  mixture  of  modes  past  and  present. 
A  great  braggart  wall  still  pretends  to  play  the  part  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, and  some  guns  lie  anyhow  hard  by.  It  has  narrow  streets 
running  towards  white  culs  de  sac ;  a  surprising  number  of  old 
churches,  so  dark  within  that  one  is  sure  to  stumble  over  some  wor- 
shipper's leg  in  the  attempt  to  explore  them ;  a  monastery  turned 
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into  a  prison  wherein  thieves  and  murderers  saunter  about  the 
fair  Gothic  cloisters — when  they  are  not  making  shoes  or  chair- 
bottoms  ;  solid  palaces  of  the  nobility,  with  dainty  courtyards  and 
staircases,  and  antiquarian  treasures  upstairs ;  and  a  lively  little 
market  wherein  you  may  see  divers  strange  kinds  of  fish  alive 
and  kicking,  and  where  old  women  are  content  to  sit  and  doze 
among  their  capsicums  and  onions  from  daybreak  until  the  time 
of  the  Ave  Maria. 

No  doubt  the  cathedral  is  Palma's  proudest  possession.  From 
the  sea  it  looks  like  a  great  sea-urchin,  so  assertive  are  its  various 
little  spires.  But  it  is  crumbling  apace,  and  builders  and  archi- 
tects have  periodically  botched  it  with  scant  care  for  the  fitness 
of  things.  It  is  as  dark  as  a  common  church  inside,  and  the 
visitor  must  not  expect  to  be  welcomed  with  obeisances  like  those 
of  the  fee-loving  sacristans  of  Continental  cathedrals.  I  daresay 
a  few  Spanish  ladies  will  be  found  kneeling  in  the  gloom  of  the 
choir.  For  the  islanders  are  a  prayerful  people  ;  and  in  the  local 
almanac  they  are  told  which  saints  to  address  for  relief  upon  par- 
ticular occasions.  Thus  St.  Leonard  is  reputed  a  good  <  celestial 
advocate '  against  an  apoplexy,  St.  Herman  for  a  toothache,  St. 
Juan  de  Facundo  as  a  reconciler  of  domestic  discords,  and  so  forth. 
But  if  there  chance  to  be  an  intelligent  young  priest  in  the 
building,  and  he  espies  in  the  stranger  a  yearning  for  a  *  sight,' 
there  is  one  thing  towards  which  he  will  not  fail  to  lead  him. 
This  is  a  yellow  marble  tomb  at  the  head  of  the  choir,  near  which 
the  ladies  are  kneeling.  A  key  is  thrust  into  a  wooden  painted 
panel  of  the  marble  tomb,  and  a  door  having  been  opened,  the 
coffin  of  his  majesty  Don  James  II.  of  Majorca  is  pulled  forth. 
The  thing  has  a  glass  lid.  Thus  the  monarch  is  seen  only  too  well. 
'Tis  a  burlesque  of  death,  this  withered  skeleton  in  crimson  robes, 
with  cheap  imitation  ermine  as  a  border.  His  majesty  died  in 
1311,  and  with  care  he  may  last  another  half  a  millennium  ;  but 
he  is  not  a  nice  spectacle. 

The  Hotel  de  Mallorca  of  Palma  is  a  tolerable  house  for  a 
week  or  two.  Don  Juan,  the  master,  likes  Englishmen — no  doubt 
because  they  do  not  trouble  to  tax  his  bills.  But  a  visitor  must 
not  look  for  luxury  here.  The  staircases  are  of  white  stone,  with 
iron  railings,  and  the  bedrooms  are  flagged.  Worse  still,  the 
dates  on  the  dinner-table  are  not  so  fresh  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
latitude  39°.  And,  worst  of  all,  there  is  here  quite  enough  of 
that  iniquitous  disregard  of  the  clock  to  infuriate  certain  of  my 
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countryfolk.  You  nurse  your  appetite  famously  for  the  meal 
which  someone  in  the  hotel  tells  you  is  at  eleven  o'clock.  At 
half-past  eleven  you  have  got  so  weary  of  wandering  to  and  fro 
between  the  dining-room  and  the  passage  that  you  go  out  for  a 
little  walk  to  pass  the  time.  Mid-day  finds  the  meal  no  further 
advanced.  And  only  at  about  half-past  twelve  does  the  soup 
make  its  tardy  appearance.  Nothing  is  more  apt  than  such 
treatment  to  envenom  the  stranger's  judgment  of  a  place. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  like  to  hear  that  Don  Juan  keeps  a 
special  apartment  for  newly-married  couples.  He  opened  it  to  us 
with  much  animation,  and  told  of  the  latest  occupants  of  it.  It 
has  a  bed  like  a  catafalque,  and  all  its  furniture  is  funereal. 
Moreover,  it  is  on  the  ground-floor,  and  with  a  poor  amount  of 
natural  light.  Don  Juan  mentioned  the  isolation  of  the  room  as 
if  it  were  a  virtue.  Perhaps  it  is ;  but,  for  myself,  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  spending  a  honeymoon  on  an  Atlantic  liner  as  here. 

Opposite  the  Hotel  de  Mallorca  is  the  Palma  Club.  This  is  a 
wonder  of  an  institution.  It  has  all  the  rooms  that  the  best  of 
Pall  Mall  clubs  need  have,  and  a  ball-room  besides  of  quite 
palatial  splendour.  The  *  Daily  Telegraph '  lies  on  its  tables,  neatly 
folded,  and  there  is  a  plethora  of  other  newspapers  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  card-room,  of  an  afternoon  the  gilded 
youth  of  Palma  lose  tenpences  at  a  time  without  turning  a  hair ; 
in  the  billiard-room  they  show  that  they  have  much  to  learn; 
and  in  all  rooms  alike  you  chance  upon  white-haired  old  gentle- 
men fast  asleep,  with  their  hands  crossed  upon  their  stomachs, 
and  the  mouths  of  their  innocent  old  faces  offering  seductive  fields 
of  exploration  to  the  more  enterprising  of  the  Palma  flies. 

One  day  there  was  a  great  demonstration  in  Palma.  The 
walls  were  placarded ;  the  working  men  of  all  trades  were  adjured 
to  meet  in  the  theatre  to  hear  an  address  on  their  grievances 
from  a  Continental  demagogue.  It  was  a  melting  afternoon. 
Nevertheless,  the  room  was  packed.  The  working  men  took  their 
pipes  with  them,  smoked,  and  listened  to  the  demagogue's 
eloquent  words  about  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  J.  S.  Mill.  But 
they  were  not  at  all  excited,  and  many  of  them  gave  their  earnest 
advocate  no  other  tribute  of  thanks  than  rather  equivocal  smiles. 

Upon  the  whole,  life  in  the  Balearics  is  so  easy  that  it  does 
not  provoke  discontent. 

From  a  scenic  point  of  view,  Majorca  is  nothing  less  than 
bewitching — that  is,  among  the  mountains.  The  middle  of  the 
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island  is  a  broad  plain,  very  fertile  in  figs  and  grain  and  vines,  but 
frightfully  hot  in  summer.  White  country  towns  are  studded 
about  in  this  verdure,  and  quaint  little  places  some  of  them  are. 
In  Inca,  for  example,  I  found  a  church  having  an  altar  to  the 
Trinity,  with  a  life-size  statue  of  God  the  Father.  He  was 
represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  a  gilded  sceptre 
in  the  right  hand,  the  globe  under  the  left  hand,  and  wearing  a 
blue  cloak  held  at  the  neck  by  a  golden  clasp. 

I  was  happy  in  meeting  with  a  congenial  Briton  in  Palma, 
and  together  we  spent  several  memorable  days  among  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  spring,  and  the  country  was  full  of  asphodels  and 
other  flowers.  The  weather  was  not  at  all  serene,  bilt  it  had 
sparkling  moods,  and  the  storms  about  the  heads  of  the  high 
peaks  kept  the  lower  streams  and  waterfalls  in  a  picturesque  con- 
dition. We  were  seldom  long  without  the  purling  of  brooks  in 
our  ears,  and  wherever  the  water  ran  there  was  a  brake  of  maiden- 
hair and  other  ferns,  and  the  gnarled  olives  were  most  grotesque. 

We  slept  one  night  in  a  public  guest-house  built  by  the 
Archduke  Luis  of  Austria  on  the  western  coast,  where  he  has  an 
estate  of  cliffs  and  hanging  woods.  Eoom,  and  beds,  and  platters 
were  provided  free.  There  were  about  a  dozen  of  us,  and  we  all 
feasted  on  the  food  we  brought  with  us  in  a  long  room  dimly  lit 
by  lamps  no  better  than  night-lights.  Three  of  the  party  were 
dark-eyed  girls  with  the  air  of  patricians  ;  and  they  were  waited 
on  by  the  servants  who  had  accompanied  them  from  Palma  on 
the  picnic.  But  when  the  moon  was  up,  and  there  was  a  broad 
band  of  silver  across  the  sea  five  hundred  feet  below  the  '  hospe- 
deria,'  and  it  was  bed-time,  then  the  spirit  of  mirth  came  upon 
these  young  ladies.  Our  room  and  theirs  adjoined — nay,  more, 
were  connected  by  a  door.  Heavens !  with  what  melodious 
laughter  they  let  us  know  of  their  nearness  to  us  !  And  anon 
first  one  pair  of  dark  eyes  and  then  another  played  hide-and-seek 
with  us.  But  at  length,  with  one  more  resonant  peal,  they  turned 
the  key  upon  us,  and  fell  silent  to  our  flatteries. 

1  Youth !  youth ! '  sighed  the  old  dame  of  the  house  in  the 
morning,  when  she  talked  of  our  noise.  But  she  did  not  seem  to 
think  the  girls  had  been  so  very  indecorous. 

The  monastery  of  Lluch,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  afforded 
us  another  interesting  night.  I  shall  never  forget  our  journey  to 
this  place.  It  was  by  an  ascent  like  a  wall  from  the  town  of 
Seller,  with  startling  precipices  fringed  with  orchids ;  then  along 
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a  little  plateau,  with  the  cliffs  of  Puig  Mayor  (Majorca's  highest 
peak)  close  to  one  side ;  afterwards,  by  a  sudden  plunge  into 
woods  of  ilex  and  pine,  through  a  defile  so  narrow  that  only  a 
single  person  could  pass  at  a  time,  with  a  swirling  green  torrent 
at  our  feet  and  perpendicular  rocks  upon  either  hand ;  and  so,  by 
sharp  ascents  and  descents,  to  the  upland  valley  in  which  the 
conventual  buildings  appeared. 

It  is  a  disestablished  monastery,  nowadays  turned  into  a 
school  for  little  boys.  But  the  tradition  of  its  hospitality  survives, 
and  we  were  told  we  should  be  bedded  and  adequately  fed.  When, 
however,  we  had  walked  up  its  stately  avenue  of  plane  trees,  and 
entered  its  white  corridors  in  search  of  advice,  it  was  as  if  we 
were  in  a  house  tenanted  by  ghosts  only.  Over  the  various  doors 
in  the  corridors  were  such  words  as  '  carpenter,'  '  cook,'  '  serving- 
man,'  &c.  But  neither  carpenter,  cook,  nor  serving-man  appeared 
in  response  to  our  resounding  knocks. 

So  we  wandered  on  until  the  distant  sound  of  boyish  voices 
chanting  reached  our  ears ;  and,  still  proceeding,  we  came  to 
another  door  inscribed  '  music-room.'  Here  the  little  collegians 
in  blue  blouses  were  having  a  choir  practice,  and  very  sweetly 
they  sang  while  we  listened. 

We  took  pot  luck  in  this  monastery  of  Lluch.  That  is  to  say, 
we  did  not  present  visiting-cards  and  credentials  to  the  principal, 
but  fared  like  the  three  or  four  other  pilgrims  who  arrived  ere 
nightfall.  These  included  a  brace  of  gendarmes  with  the  manners 
of  a  courtier,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  little  collegians,  and  an 
ancient  nondescript.  We  all  sat  in  the  great  old  kitchen,  and  ate 
at  the  heavy  wooden  benches  which  were  set  up  and  down  the 
room.  The  fireplace  was  gigantic,  with  many  square  yards  of  area 
under  its  chimney- shaft.  Settles  were  placed  round  a  little  heap 
of  blazing  twigs,  and  here,  in  this  winsome  chiaroscuro,  we  all 
grouped  while  the  servitors  prepared  our  meal.  It  was  like  a 
picture  out  of  Don  Quixote. 

But  in  the  morning,  just  when  we  were  about  to  depart  after 
our  chocolate,  word  was  brought  us  that  the  principal  desired  our 
company.  He  amiably  rated  us  for  not  allowing  him  to  give  us 
better  value  for  the  doles  we  had  bestowed  for  our  accommoda- 
tion, and  then  sent  for  one  of  the  little  blue-bloused  scholars,  and 
bade  him  escort  us  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Lluch — which 
else  we  should  have  missed. 

The  little  lad  led  us  outside,  up  over  a  cumber  of  limestone 
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rocks  scratched  by  the  nails  of  many  boots,  until  we  reached  a 
small  recess.  There,  with  the  roar  of  the  wind  about  us,  and 
black  clouds  over  our  heads,  the  boy  said  solemnly : 

(  Here  it  was  that  they  found  the  Mother  of  God.' 

Like  other  monasteries,  this  of  Lluch  has  its  special  Virgin, 
which  now  and  then  attracts  the  devout  in  numbers  over  its  sur- 
rounding crags  and  steep  mountain  passes. 

Some  years  ago  Georges  Sand  said  of  the  people  of  Palma : 
*  The  men  do  not  read,  nor  do  the  women  sew.  The  only  indica- 
tion of  domestic  work  is  the  smell  of  garlic  which  tells  of  kitchen 
labours ;  and  the  only  traces  of  special  diversion  are  the  cigar 
ends  which  bestrew  the  pavement.' 

The  Majorcans  as  a  rule  may  merit  this  little  shrug  of  contempt. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  faithful  believers  in  Holy  Church. 

Of  the  three  islands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Iviza,  the  last 
seems  the  most  temperate.  It  is  only  about  ninety  miles  in 
circumference,  headlands  included.  Statistics  prove  it  to  be  less 
cold  in  winter,  and  less  warm  in  summer,  than  Majorca.  During 
1885  and  1886,  it  rained  here  on  only  forty-nine  days  annually. 
The  death  rate,  moreover,  is  but  22*9  per  thousand,  compared 
with  the  27-7  of  Majorca. 

So  few  people  think  it  worth  while  to  cross  the  fifteen  leagues 
of  waterway  which  separates  Iviza  from  Majorca  that  a  little 
information  about  this  island  may  be  welcomed. 

I  arrived  there  one  Sunday  afternoon,  after  a  six  hours'  steam 
from  Palma.  It  was  a  cloudless  day,  and  the  scarlet  and  mottled 
cliffs  and  the  purple  snags  of  the  coast  were  surprisingly  pretty  as 
we  approached  the  harbour.  Entrance  into  the  port  is  a  trifle 
delicate :  with  an  east  wind  strong  upon  it  one  might  suppose  it 
impossible.  But  once  inside  we  were  in  a  spacious  lagoon,  with 
the  white  town  on  the  rocky  slopes  to  the  left  still  girdled  by 
huge  fortifications,  and  a  bright  green  stretch  of  plain  in  front 
and  to  the  right.  There  was  something  quite  tropical  about  the 
verdure  of  this  plain  at  first  sight.  Here  and  there  were  tall 
palms  soaring  above  the  nether  greenery  and  the  white  houses 
which  nestled  amid  the  trees. 

From  the  water  Iviza  was  charming.  Once  ashore,  however, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  hold  one's  handkerchief  to  one's  nose. 
Even  the  Ivicenes — or  rather  the  more  spirited  and  enlightened 
of  them — admit  that  they  are  sadly  negligent  in  sanitary  matters. 
But  '  negligent '  is  really  too  mild  a  word.  I  marvel  I  kept  clear 
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of  a  typhus  now  that  I  recall  the  filthy  and  horrible  pools  and 
rivulets  of  sewage  upon  which  my  bedroom  window  opened  here 
in  Iviza.  There  is,  however — I  am  convinced  of  it — a  special  Pro- 
vidence for  tourists. 

I  have  used  the  words  *  my  bedroom.'  But  that  is  a  little 
presumptuous  of  me.  I  had  but  the  third  part  of  a  room.  An 
agreeable  young  gentleman  from  Barcelona  and  a  deaf  commercial 
traveller  were  my  comrades.  It  was  not  a  bit  of  use  protesting. 
*  Is  there  not,'  I  asked,  *  some  hospitable  house  in  this  fine  place 
(the  white  old  mansions  of  the  upper  town  are  very  impressive) 
in  which  a  stranger  would  be  accommodated  ?  ' 

But  the  innkeeper  was  in  no  doubt  upon  the  matter.  His 
townsfolk  were  not  made  after  that  pattern.  The  owners  of  the 
comely  white  houses  up  yonder,  with  their  Moorish  windows, 
their  arcades,  and  the  respectable  escutcheons  in  marble  over 
their  portals,  were  of  a  very  long  lineage,  and  proud.  It  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  seriously — this  notion  of  mine  of  petitioning  for 
a  bed  from  such  people.  If  I  did  not  care  to  sleep  three  in  a 
room,  the  steamer  was  ready  for  me,  and  I  could  return  to  Barce- 
lona in  an  hour  or  so. 

His  worship  the  Judge  was  holding  Assize  in  Iviza,  as  it 
happened.  We  dined  together  in  the  inn  when  his  day's  work 
was  over;  and  a  bevy  of  other  judicial  functionaries  were  in 
attendance  upon  him.  If  the  Judge — a  leathery  old  gentleman, 
with  trembling  hands,  a  wicked  small  waxed  moustache,  and  a 
naughty  habit  of  swearing — if  his  worship  was  willing  to  share 
his  room  with  a  deputy  judge  (though  to  be  sure  he  was  obliged), 
why  should  I  seek  a  chamber  all  to  myself?  This  was  reason- 
able ;  and  so  I  bowed  to  circumstances,  and  found  them,  as  usual, 
more  tolerable  than  they  gave  promise  of  being. 

Later,  I  discovered  many  good  qualities  in  this  innkeeper, 
who  was  widower,  confectioner,  and  landed  proprietor  as  well. 
He  was  a  touchy  fellow ;  but  that  need  not  stand  to  his  discredit 
in  the  esteem  of  an  Englishman ;  especially  when,  upon  cross- 
examination,  I  learned  that  his  fellow  countrymen  think — I  know 
not  upon  what  experience  of  them — my  countrymen  remarkable 
for  nothing  so  much  as  their  pride.  He  was,  further,  very  solicit- 
ous in  aiding  me  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Iviza  and  the 
Ivicenes  during  the  few  days  I  spent  in  his  island. 

Upon  the  subject  of  local  pride,  a  tale  told  by  the  Archduke 
Luis  of  Austria  may  here  aptly  be  echoed.  The  Archduke,  who 
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has  studied  the  Balearics  like  no  other  man,  was  travelling  in 
Iviza  in  company  with  a  guide.  In  one  village,  where  they  passed 
the  night,  the  guide  made  complaint  that  he  had  not  dined  any- 
thing like  as  well  as  his  master.  *  You  must  excuse  my  troubling 
you  by  saying  this,'  proceeded  the  worthy  fellow,  '  but,  although 
I  am  poor,  I  reckon  myself  as  good  a  man  as  you.'  The  Archduke 
straightway  ordered  a  hen  to  be  got  ready  for  the  grumbler,  as  a 
supplement  to  his  meal. 

One's  food  is  so  important  a  matter  in  the  outlying  parts  of 
Europe  that  I  make  no  apology  for  here  describing  the  *  puchero  ' 
of  the  Iviza  inn.  The  cook  thought  as  well  of  it  as  the  Arch- 
duke's guide  of  himself.  Not  so  the  Judge,  whose  venerable  nose 
tilted  in  scorn  of  it  when  it  was  brought  to  us,  with  much  parade, 
in  a  cloud  of  steam.  It  consisted  mainly  of  crabs'  legs,  mutton 
scraps,  and  pimento ;  and  was  about  as  hot  a  mess  of  pottage  as 
even  an  Anglo-Indian  could  desire.  The  rest  of  the  dinner  was 
made  out  with  sufficient  effect  upon  a  stew  of  mutton  and  leeks 
and  potatoes,  fried  eels  from  the  lagoon,  and  abundance  of  the 
native  wine — a  liquor  heady  rather  than  generous.  The  landlord 
stood  to  attention  during  the  meal,  with  a  very  combative  look 
upon  his  sturdy  face.  He  was  ready  to  do  battle  with  anyone — 
even  the  Judge  of  Assize — on  behalf  of  his  and  his  cook's  abilities. 
His  worship,  though  given  to  carping  when  no  one  contradicted 
him,  seldom  cared  to  take  up  the  gage  with  the  Iviza  innkeeper. 

Of  old  customs  there  is  naturally  greater  survival  in  Iviza  than 
in  Majorca  and  Minorca,  which  have  closer  intercourse  with  the 
Continent.  The  Ivicenes  are  in  bad  repute  as  law-abiding  people. 
They  prefer,  like  the  Corsicans,  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Bloodshed  is  comparatively  common  among  them ;  and 
when  a  peasant  has  thus  committed  homicide,  he  seldom,  chooses 
to  wait  for  the  Judge  of  Assize  to  condemn  him.  He  evades  the 
island,  and  finds  immunity  in  Algiers,  or  on  the  Continent. 

The  fair  sex  are  of  course  the  chief  cause  of  the  more  fatal 
quarrels  on  the  island.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  local  methods  of 
wooing  a  girl  seem  well  adapted  to  provoke  irritation.  She 
receives  her  suitors  en  masse.  Sunday  evenings  are  the  conven- 
tional visiting  times.  The  damsel  then  takes  up  her  station  in 
the  paternal  porch,  and  waits  for  the  young  men  who  have  con- 
ceived a  fancy  for  her.  Each  youth  has  the  privilege  of  sitting  by 
her,  alone,  for  a  limited  number  of  minutes.  He  must  make  the 
most  of  this  opportunity,  for  the  other  aspirants  will  not  tolerate 
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an  extension  of  the  time.  If  he  does  not  get  up  after  a  while, 
and  make  way  for  a  successor,  his  rivals  show  unmi  stake  able  im- 
patience. Nor  can  one  wonder  that  now  and  again,  when  the 
maiden  is  peculiarly  attractive,  the  youths  find  this  formal  seance 
too  much  for  their  tempers.  Though  unseemly,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  should  quarrel  and  fight  with  each  other.  But 
whatever  happens  the  girl  has  a  stereotyped  part  to  play.  She 
may  interpose  to  prevent  bloodshed  in  her  very  presence ;  other- 
wise it  is  decorous  in  her  to  welcome  each  suitor  with  the  same 
measure  of  civility.  Not  until  she  has  had  as  thorough  experience 
of  them  as  the  Sunday  entertainments  afford  her  does  she  show 
the  preference  she  feels  for  one  in  particular. 

Of  female  beauty,  Iviza  has  its  fair  share.  The  Sunday  I 
spent  in  the  island  gave  me  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing 
certain  of  the  country  '  belles.'  There  was  a  national  dance  in  the 
afternoon,  at  one  end  of  the  dusty  *  alameda '  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  walls  of  the  capital.  Here  the  lads  and  lasses  mustered, 
and  danced  in  couples  td  the  tattoo  of  a  drum,  the  monotonous 
music  of  a  long  wooden  pipe  pierced  with  but  a  single  hole,  and 
the  clatter  of  castanets.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  the  move- 
ments of  this  dance  its  utilitarian  origin.  The  youths'  excited 
leaps  and  advances,  and  the  demure  recessions  and  turns  of  the 
damsels  are  even  now  suggestive  of  the  courtship  which  doubtless 
they  symbolise.  Briefly,  it  seems  as  if  the  main  object  of  the 
male  in  this  posturing  were  to  exhibit  his  utmost  agility,  strength, 
and  endurance ;  and  of  the  female  to  egg  him  on  to  still  more 
strenuous  exertions. 

I  am  sorry  to  add  that  when  the  dancing  had  proceeded  for  an 
hour  or  two  a  stately  police  officer  in  his  Sunday  splendour  and 
glittering  sword  came  and  dispersed  the  merrymakers.  Iviza  is 
not  wholly  in  charity  with  its  old  customs.  The  Saturday  news- 
paper, which  here  constitutes  *  the  press,'  is  very  much  down  upon 
them.  Its  articles  have  an  absurd  tendency  to  bracket  together 
the  national  dance,  the  imperfect  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the 
very  deficient  education  of  the  island,  as  things  in  equal  need  of 
reformation  out  of  existence. 

It  is  no  joke  to  ascend  from  the  Iviza  hotel  by  the  sea  shore 
to  the  governmental  buildings  and  the  cathedral  on  the  summit 
of  the  enclosed  rock  which  is  the  site  of  the  capital.  Once  upon 
a  time,  the  city  must  have  been  all  but  impregnable.  Nowa- 
days, however,  the  business  part  of  it  is  all  on  the  Marina.  Here 
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are  the  shops,  in  surprising  numbers,  the  markets,  and  such 
factories  as  Iviza  can  boast  of.  But  no  sooner  is  the  drawbridge 
passed,  and  the  portal  to  the  inner  precincts  entered,  than  you 
are  in  aristocratic  tranquillity.  Two  or  three  defaced  Roman 
statues  are  embedded  in  the  walls,  hinting  at  the  island's  history 
when  it  was  Ebusus.  But  the  zigzagging  streets  are  so  steep  that 
you  have  little  inclination  to  examine  them,  or  to  read  the  long 
Latin  inscription  under  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  whose 
time  the  city  gate  was  built  into  its  present  form. 

On  your  way  you  may  look  into  the  town  prison  if  you  like. 
I  discovered  it  by  hazard.  The  Cimmerian  darkness  of  a  certain 
house,  the  door  of  which  was  open,  excited  my  curiosity.  I 
entered  with  the  impudence  acquired  by  a  long  career  of  sight- 
seeing. To  the  right  was  a  spacious  room  with  a  barred  window 
much  cobwebbed,  through  which  I  could  see  several  men  sitting 
on  their  haunches,  making  straw  baskets,  and  jesting  with  each 
other.  In  front  was  an  open  room  in  which  two  women  were 
making  a  bed.  The  room  contained  nothing  at  all  except  the  bed 
on  a  trestle  support.  It  was  a  prison  cell.  And  the  bedmakers 
were  not  at  all  loth  to  put  their  arms  akimbo  and  talk  awhile  with 
me.  They  told  me  there  were  three-and-twenty  prisoners  in  the 
prison,  and  that  they  had  not  such  a  very  bad  time.  So  I  judged 
when,  on  leaving,  I  saw  the  faces  of  a  group  of  the  felons  massed 
at  the  cobwebbed  grill,  grinning  like  Cheshire  cats. 

At  the  summit  of  the  city  are  the  oldest  of  Iviza's  buildings. 
They  do  not  date  from  the  Arragonese  conquest  in  J  235 ;  but  the 
figures  1 503  on  the  '  Casa  consistorial  primitiva '  show  that  some 
of  them  are  of  a  respectable  age.  The  thick  walls  and  small 
barred  windows  whisper  of  the  uses  to  which  these  early  dwellings 
were  put  in  times  of  siege,  whether  the  assailants  were  Christians 
at  war  with  Spain,  or  Algerians  at  war  with  anyone  who  might 
be  thought  worth  robbing. 

The  churches  of  Iviza  are  not  entertaining.  They  are  mostly 
old,  but  not  old  enough.  Their  paintings  are  nothing  less  than 
monstrous.  By  the  way,  it  struck  me  as  significant  that  the 
money  boxes  by  the  church  doors  were  not  here,  as  in  Majorca, 
commonly  for  the  Holy  Land ;  but  in  one  case  at  least  for  ' the 
Iviza  foundlings '  instead.  This  recalls  a  deplorable  trait  in  the 
community.  It  seems  to  be  more  condemnatory  of  the  Ivicenes 
than  the  most  caustic  Judge  of  Assize  could  be. 

Iviza  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  illiterate  parts  of  the  Spanish 
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realm.  Hence,  perhaps,  its  criminality.  In  the  country  districts, 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  people  can  read  and  write.  Compare 
this  with  the  26  percent,  of  Mahon,  the  capital  of  Minorca;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Judge  of  Assize  has  good  reason  to 
lament  the  barbaric  condition  of  the  little  island. 

The  most  illiterate  district  of  Iviza  is  that  of  St.  Eulalia,  in  the 
east.  Here  there  is  but  one  school  for  2,597  boys.  Is  it  a  marvel 
that  upon  such  a  basis  the  Ivicenes  are  very  superstitious  ?  They 
are  methodical  church-goers,  to  be  sure,  but  find  no  difficulty  in 
condoning  the  wrongs  they  do  to  their  neighbours.  Though 
constant  in  supplication  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  they  seem 
to  have  a  certain  Oriental  gift  of  resignation  in  misfortune.  '  It 
is  the  will  of  Grod,'  they  say ;  and  that  assuages  their  distress. 

The  Archduke  Luis  tells  us  how  fearfully  they  regarded  him 
when  they  saw  him  sketching  in  their  midst. 

*  We  are  very  poor,'  they  pleaded,  *  and  very  unfortunate. 
Our  olives  have  not  given  us  a  drop  of  oil  these  two  years,  and 
now  this  new  calamity  is  come  upon  us.  Who  knows  what  will 
happen  to  our  island  from  these  marks  (puntacions)  ? ' 

This  is  how  they  cure  a  mule  bf  a  colic.  A  peasant  stands  on 
each  side  of  the  animal,  and,  taking  a  white  hen,  the  two  men 
pass  it  to  and  from  each  other  over  the  mule,  with  the  words : 
<  Take  it,  Juan,'  and  <  Take  it,  Pedro.' 

They  would  not  on  any  account  disturb  a  swallow's  nest.  Cats 
they  esteem  almost  as  sacred  as  swallows.  The  man  who  hears 
the  hoot  of  an  owl  may  confidently  expect  some  bad  news.  Friday 
is  a  good  day  for  harvesting,  but  an  inauspicious  day  for  a  burial. 
Tuesday  is  a  day  of  evil  augury.  The  woman  who  has  a  bit 
of  seal  skin  about  her  person  may  hope  to  have  easy  '  accouche- 
ments.' 

These  are  some  of  the  *  notions '  of  Iviza. 

I  talked  for  an  hour  one  day  with  one  of  the  Iviza  doctors  in  a 
cafe.  The  doctor  and  the  others  were  delighted  to  idle  away  the 
time  with  cigars  and  luscious  drinks  which  required  to  be  stirred 
with  a  spoon.  A  professor  of  music  was  further  sent  for  to  do  me 
honour,  and,  having  bowed  beautifully,  the  musician  diverted  us 
in  our  conversation  by  playing  as  many  of  the  European  national 
anthems  as  he  knew,  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  on  the  Conti- 
nent fifty  miles  away. 

With  much  desultory  information,  the  doctor  told  me  that, 
except  in  summer,  he  has  little  to  do. 
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*  But,'  he  added,  '  it  is  even  worse  in  Formentera,  where  they 
have  no  diseases  at  all.' 

Formentera  is  the  fourth  island  of  the  Balearics — a  triangular 
rocky  mass  almost  connected  with  Iviza  by  a  long  cape  mounted 
with  a  lighthouse.  Its  death-rate  is  only  about  thirteen  per 
thousand,  and  the  people  live  long.  The  inhabitants  number 
about  2,000,  many  of  them  being  of  very  high  lineage. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to  get  a  closer  view  of  this  island. 
They  told  me  of  its  richness  in  fruits  and  the  beauty  of  its  valleys. 
The  most  I  can  say  of  it  is  that,  seen  from  the  battlements  of 
Iviza  at  sunset-time,  with  its  white  cliffs  red  as  a  flame,  and  the 
intermediate  sea  a  purple  so  dark  that  it  was  almost  black,  it  was 
an  object  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

At  such  a  time  the  whole  island  of  Iviza  also  is  transfigured ; 
the  still  lagoon  harbour  is  then  a  placid  mirror,  in  which  the 
marvellous  interlacing  of  the  turquoise  and  gold  and  fire  of  the 
western  heavens  is  reflected  to  the  minutest  wisp  of  cloud.  The 
tinkling  of  the  Ave  Maria  bells  of  the  old  churches  ascends 
harmoniously  to  you  on  your  elevated  perch,  which  perchance  you 
share  with  a  nature-loving  young  priest  from  the  clergy-house 
adjacent.  You  may  thus  sit  among  the  asphodels  and  blue 
crocuses  on  the  grass-grown  embrasures  of  the  fort  until  the  sun 
has  gone  and  the  chill  air  warns  you  it  is  time  to  descend  and  get 
ready  for  the  '  puchero  '  of  the  inn.  For  the  moment  you  hardly 
remember  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  desolation — that 
the  very  families  with  stately  histories  who  live  on  in  privacy  in 
the  burly  white  mansions  close  to  the  Government  House  are 
almost  in  their  dotage,  and  that  the  stupendous  walls  and  rock- 
works  which  once  made  Iviza  well  nigh  invulnerable  are  cracked 
and  crumbling  so  that  a  single  discharge  of  one  of  the  city's  guns 
would  involve  no  small  peril  by  collapse.  With  the  harmonious 
music  of  the  church  bells  in  your  ears,  the  sight  of  the  fair  green 
landscape  of  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  further  sound  of  children's 
voices  at  play  hundreds  of  feet  below,  you  could  fancy  you  were 
in  some  lovely  land  where  Arcadian  simplicity  and  happiness  had 
their  abode. 

This  is  your  sunset  humour  in  Iviza.  But  long  ere  you  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  your  way  back  to  the  inn,  the  one 
mood  is  ousted  by  another.  The  dirt  and  dilapidation  is  too  much 
for  you.  Even  the  sight  of  the  refined  little  octagonal  market- 
hall,  with  orange  and  lemon  trees  bowering  its  stalls  for  meat  or 
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fish,  cannot  make  you  reckless  of  the  abounding  bad  smells. 
Instead  of  the  melody  of  church  bells  and  infant  voices  you  now 
hear  the  frenzied  '  chuck-chuck '  of  the  green  frogs  in  the  marshes 
annexed  to  the  lagoon.  And  so  you  stumble  up  the  steep  steps 
of  the  inn,  and  by  a  malodorous  passage  reach  your  bedroom. 
Here  the  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  is  a  crucifix,  the  plaster 
figure  upon  which  has  very  gory  knees.  Probably  the  deaf  com- 
mercial traveller  has  just  been  washing,  and  has  used  all  the 
water  in  the  little  jug  which  the  inn  supplies  for  three  of  us. 

'  I  do  not  love  Iviza,'  observes  the  pleasant  young  gentleman 
from  Barcelona,  whose  father  has  sent  him  thither  to  buy  all  the 
nuts  and  figs  of  the  island  ;  and  for  the  moment  you  quite  agree 
with  him  in  his  dislike  of  the  poor  little  island. 

In  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town  there  is  a  sepulchral  slab, 
with  skull  and  bones  chiselled  on  it,  and  the  motto :  '  Sum  qui 
sum,  et  non  quod  eram.' 

It  would  be  charitable  to  apply  these  words  to  poor  little 
Iviza  herself. 

The  man  who  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  countries  he 
visits  had  far  better  stay  by  his  own  fireside,  and  dream  of 
Elysium. 

About  Minorca,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  very 
enthusiastic.  It  is  a  flat  island,  only  some  250  miles  in  area,  and 
with  not  a  quarter  as  much  shade  on  it  as  it  ought  to  have.  The 
34,000  people  who  live  on  it  must  have  as  dull  a  time  as  the 
dullest  of  them  could  wish  for. 

After  perambulating  the  island  from  end  to  end  (that  is,  from 
Port  Mahon  to  Ciudadela),  wonder  possesses  the  soul  of  a  Briton 
that  his  country  should  ever  have  thought  it  worth  the  lamenta- 
tion the  loss  of  it  aroused.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  distance  lending 
enchantment. 

The  ballad-mongers  of  the  last  century  were  very  foolish  when 
they  wrote  such  stuff  as  this  : — 

Well  may  each  Briton  view  Mahon 

With  conscious  shame  and  horror, 
And  well  may  G e's  setting  sun 

Go  down  in  tears  of  sorrow. 

Poor  Byng  may  have  erred  or  he  may  not ;  but  he  was  worth 
two  or  three  Minorcas  whether  he  erred  or  whether  he  did  not  err. 

The  Spanish  geography  books  for  schoolboys  call  Minorca  *  a 
pearl  of  such  priceless  value  that  for  its  position  and  its  safe  and 
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roomy  harbour  it  is  the  envy  of  every  nation.'  One  needn't 
believe  the  geography  books,  however.  I  am  sure  we  have  long 
ago  given  up  desiring  Minorca.  A  century  ago  it  was  different. 
We  were  then  smarting  from  the  loss  of  it,  after  an  occupation  of 
nearly  fifty  years  (1708-1756)  ;  indeed,  a  double  loss,  for  whereas 
we  recovered  it  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  in  1768,  we  had  in 
1782  again  to  surrender  it  to  the  French.  Even  this  was  not  our 
*  very  last  appearance '  in  the  island.  In  1798,  for  the  third  time, 
the  Union  Jack  was  mounted  in  Mahon,  and  the  good  Minorquins 
(who  had  got  to  love  us  and  our  rule)  gave  us  a  welcome  home 
again.  But  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  18 02,  for  the  third  time  sent 
us  packing,  and  since  then  our  interest  in  the  island  has  been 
historic  only. 

It  is  not  a  little  depressing  to  wander  about  the  lizard-haunted 
ruins  which  still  testify  to  British  vigour  in  Minorca.  Spain  will 
have  none  of  our  forts  and  batteries.  She  thinks  her  notion  of 
building  upon  the  other  side  of  the  strait  which  leads  from  the 
sea  to  Port  Mahon  far  superior.  Perhaps  she  is  right.  If  the 
works  which  have  been  there  progressing  for  the  last  few  years 
continue  to  progress  to  their  completion,  we  shall  have  scant 
encouragement  to  assail  Minorca  for  the  fourth  time.  As  a 
fortification,  that  of  La  Mola  is  hardly  to  be  excelled  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Our  Gibraltar  is  reckoned  but  a  poor  thing  by 
its  side.  It  already  bristles  with  long-nosed  guns,  and  the  extent 
of  its  barracks,  store  and  ammunition  depots,  with  the  general 
strength  of  the  position  and  the  imposing  nature  of  the  engineer- 
ing, certainly,  as  a  whole,  make  the  debris  of  our  batteries  upon 
the  other  side,  massive  though  they  are,  look  somewhat  trivial. 

Spain  is  very  jealous  of  the  secrets  of  La  Mola.  The  foreigner 
who  makes  acquaintance  with  them  must  be  a  very  sharp  fellow, 
as  the  strictest  orders  have  been  issued  to  keep  all  strangers  aloof 
from  the  fort.  An  introduction  to  the  chief  engineer  is  so  much 
paper  spoiled. 

When  the  fort  is  finished  it  will  be  as  nearly  impregnable  as 
it  need  be.  One  wonders  whether  Spain  will  not  soon  regret 
expending  so  many  dollars  upon  so  small  an  island.  Of  course, 
Port  Mahon,  with  its  broad,  safe  channel  about  two  miles  in 
length,  is  a  desirable  haven  enough.  But  we  have  lived  through 
the  old  days  when  it  was  a  fair  feat  of  navigation  to  voyage  from 
Marseilles  to  Algiers,  and  a  stroke  of  luck  to  make  the  journey 
without  being  forced  to  run  somewhere  for  shelter  from  a  storm. 
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In  fact,  Minorca  seems  nowadays  to  be  an  obsolete  island,  and  it 
is  a  marvel  someone  connected  with  the  Spanish  exchequer  has 
not  perceived  it. 

One  comes  to  this  conclusion  while  standing  among  the  grass- 
overgrown  stones  of  Fort  San  Felipe,  with  the  empty  shells  of  the 
barracks  we  built  here  for  our  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  looking  gaunt  and  pathetic  and  desolate  between  one's  feet 
and  the  superb  ultramarine  reaches  of  the  sea  below. 

La  Mola  is  well  in  view  from  San  Felipe  and  Fort  Marlborough, 
Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  dominated  by  a  sufficiently 
strong  artillery  force  on  our  side  of  the  channel.  No  matter ; 
the  trial  will  probably  never  be  made.  The  white  tombs  of  our 
soldiers  will,  it  may  safely  be  prophesied,  never  echo  the  sound  of 
another  bombardment.  They  are  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude 
and  decay,  and  all  by  this  time  as  blank  of  inscription  as  if  they 
were  prehistoric  monuments.  They  stand  sentinel  upon  a  terrace 
on  a  headland  of  rock,  with  the  ruins  of  our  walls  and  bastions 
around  them.  Snails  climb  their  desiccated  sides,  and  there  is  a 
profusion  of  grass  and  spring  flowers  about  their  bases.  Perhaps 
the  neglect  to  which  they  are  devoted  is  a  little  chilling  to  the 
soul.  But  really  it  need  not  be.  They  could  hardly  lie  in  a 
prouder  cemetery  than  this,  dug  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  their 
graves  do  but  share  in  the  ruin  of  the  fort  and  batteries  they  died 
defending. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  appreciates  little  Minorca  best 
when  one  is  leaving  it  to  return  to  Majorca,  the  mountains  of 
which  look  very  pretty  from  the  asphodel-covered  barrens  of  its 
western  shores.  It  does  not  succeed  in  endearing  itself  to  us 
while  we  are  among  its  white  roads,  white  villages,  and  windmills. 
But  afterwards  one  is  prone  to  remember  it  with  a  more  intimate 
feeling  than  either  Majorca  or  Iviza  evokes.  Even  so  a  man  may  be 
supposed  to  feel  when  he  regards  an  estate  in  which  he  has  no 
personal  interest,  but  which  anciently  belonged  to  his  great- 
grandfather, whose  honoured  bones  lie  under  a  fine  tomb  in  the- 
village  church  hard  by. 
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I  HAD  made  other  declarations  of  love,  all  of  them  unsuccessful,  I 
was  glad  to  think,  and  yet  here  I  was  at  forty — well,  let  us  say 
between  thirty  and  forty — shivering  on  the  brink  of  another  pro- 
posal. I  had  just  come  home  to  my  rooms  in  King's  Bench  Walk 
after  dining  at  the  Barndores.  Of  course,  I  had  met  little  Mrs. 
Winterton  there ;  of  course,  I  had  taken  her  in  to  dinner — the 
world  we  both  lived  in  was  always  bringing  us  together  in  that 
sort  of  way — and  equally,  of  course,  I  was  soon  dreaming  over  the 
fire,  of  her  slim,  taut  little  figure  in  its  dainty  black  silk  setting. 
I  had  always  liked  the  name  of  Kate,  I  thought ;  it  was  homely, 
comfortable,  and  yet  not  commonplace.  Yes,  it  would  do  very 
well.  Neither  had  I  any  narrow-minded  aversion  to  widows.  I 
felt  that  if  Mrs.  Winterton,  who  had  tried  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony once,  cared  to  try  it  again,  it  was  scarcely  for  me,  who  had 
no  experience,  to  raise  objections.  I  had  always  regarded  Weller 
the  elder  as  a  dull  man  of  blunted  sentiments,  who  somewhat 
deserved  his  fate.  The  exigencies  of  his  profession,  too,  were  not 
calculated  to  promote  connubial  bliss.  In  legal  slang,  his  case 
was  not  on  { all  fours '  with  mine,  and  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Winterton 
and  I  could  easily  refute  what  one  may  call  the  Wellerian  fallacy,  if 
we  wished  to  do  so.  But  did  we  wish  to  ?  and  why  should  we  wish 
to  ?  These  were  the  questions  troubling  my  mind  at  this  moment. 

I  was  too  old  to  pretend  to  a  mad,  despairing  passion,  Kate 
was  too  sensible.  But  we  were  both  almost  alone  in  the  world, 
and  this,  I  think,  had  brought  us  closer  together  and  made  us  rather 
like  old  friends  than  new  acquaintances. 

She  was  bright,  witty,  cheerful,  and — yes,  I  think  she  was 
pretty.  She  had  a  nice  little  fortune,  too,  people  said,  but  I  had 
charged  myself  a  hundred  times  with  caring  for  that,  and  always 
acquitted  myself  honourably  with  cheers  in  court.  I  did  not 
lack  money ;  my  wants  were  few,  and  I  could  supply  them  without 
painful  or  anxious  labour.  No  ;  I  was  in  love  with  Kate  Winter- 
ton,  that  was  the  fact,  let  me  face  it  bravely. 

Lighting  a  candle,  for  the  shaded  lamp  was  insufficient  for 
my  purpose,  I  rose  and  looked  in  the  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece. The  candle  made  the  worst  of  things,  I  thought ;  it 
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seemed  to  bring  out  all  the  lines  in  my  face,  and  there  certainly 
were  a  good  many  firmly  etched  on  my  forehead.  But  where 
is  the  harm  in  a  few  lines  in  a  man's  face  ?  They  give  it  cha- 
racter. And  when  I  looked  at  my  features,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  they  were  clean-cut,  shapely — well,  I  might  almost 
say — handsome.  My  mother  had  said  it — I  was  her  only  child 
— over  and  over  again,  and  there  are  things  that  one  learns 
from  one's  parents  that  are  never  forgotten  in  after  life.  So  far 
I  was  passing  my  examination  creditably,  if  not  with  honours ; 
but  when  I  lifted  the  candle  above  my  head  it  shone  upon  a 
wider  parting  than  was  either  necessary  or  ornamental.  Jack- 
son, the  hairdresser,  used  to  say  with  a  professional  sniff  of 
sympathy,  'Ah,  sir,  them  barsisters'  wigs  do  bring  the  'air  off; ' 
but  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  I  did  not  put  my  wig  on  twice 
a  year,  having  indeed  no  occasion  to  do  so.  So  I  lowered  the 
candle  hastily,  and  then,  stepping  back  a  few  paces,  took  a  long 
look  at  myself,  deciding  that  my  moustache  fairly  cancelled  the 
parting,  and  that  I  felt  happier  with  my  figure  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance than  I  had  in  the  foreground.  I  have  heard  people  call  me 
modest ;  others  I  know  said  I  was  dull ;  one  or  two — chiefly  those 
whose  books  I  had  reviewed — said  I  was  stupid,  meaning  by 
that,  honest.  Well,  well,  I  said  to  myself,  taking  a  last  look  in 
the  glass,  things  might  have  been  worse  for  a  man  who  is  over 

for I  mean  between  thirty  and  forty. 

I  made  up  my  fire  and  lit  my  pipe  again.  Kate  liked  tobacco, 
I  thought  to  myself  with  a  smile,  or  the  thing  would  never  do. 
Then  I  began  to  dream  again.  Yes,  I  would  propose  to  Kate. 
'  Propose  ! '  The  very  word  called  up  a  host  of  memories.  I  had 
proposed  before  this,  I  began  to  recollect,  and  had  been  rejected. 
Well,  that  too  might  have  been  worse.  I  might  have  been 
accepted,  and  then  I  should  never  have  seen  Kate.  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  travelled  in  memory  through  strange  scenes  of  the  past.  I 
was  at  Lady  Haberly's,  standing  in  the  large  conservatory  that 
leads  out  of  the  drawing-room — it  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen 
years  ago — with  a  tall,  bright  girl  of  two-and-twenty.  I  could 
see  her  brown  honest  eyes  and  truthful  face  framed  in  ruddy  curls 
floating  before  me.  Had  she  led  me  on,  dangling  about  my  quiet 
paths,  or  had  I  rushed  out  of  rny  native  element  and  jumped  at 
her  open-mouthed  like  a  silly  trout  at  a  well-made  West-end  fly  ? 
Never  mind  now !  I  shall  never  forget  her  haughty  indignation, 
her  superb  astonishment ;  and  yet  she  was  only  an  earl's  grand- 
daughter. I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  pedigree,  and  I  know  I  cut 
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a  very  poor  figure  on  that  occasion  in  consequence.  She  married 
a  wealthy  American  soon  afterwards.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
pedigree  he  had  !  As  for  me,  I  kept  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and 
wrapped  it  up  in  a  newspaper  cutting  two  years  after  her  marriage, 
when  she  was  the  heroine  of  some  sad  legal  proceedings  that  many 
will  remember.  But  it  was  a  cruel,  ugly  way  of  keeping  the 
foolish  relic,  and  I  burnt  it  long  ago,  I  am  glad  to  say.  I  saw 
her  at  Brighton  quite  recently.  Her  eyes  were  still  brown  and 
beautiful,  still  honest,  perhaps,  to  those  who  did  not  know  her 
story.  Why  should  I  recall  it  ?  I  escaped. 

Then  there  was  a  tiny,  plump,  sprightly  girl  I  used  to  meet 
at  Aunt  Harcourt's.  She  was  the  miller's  daughter.  It  sounds 
romantic  enough,  but  it  was  a  steam  mill,  and  is  long  ago  turned 
into  a  limited  liability  company.  I  cannot  remember  her  name, 
nor  the  colour  of  her  eyes,  but  she  sang  me  '  Kathleen,  Mavour- 
neen,'  and  I  leaned  on  the  piano  looking  into  those  eyes,  though 
I  have  no  notion  to-day  what  their  colour  was.  And  we  danced 
together  and  sang  duets.  What  pathos  I  could  throw  into  '  My 
plaidie  to  the  angry  airt,  I'd  shelter  thee,'  I  used  to  think  she 
felt  it ;  so  did  Aunt  Harcourt,  who  was  very  eager  for  me  to  *  settle 
down,'  as  she  called  it,  and  was  always  harping  on  the  miller's 
daughter,  and  saying,  '  Ah,  James,  what  a  nice  little  wife  she 
would  make,  to  be  sure  ! '  So  one  evening  when  aunt  had  left  us 
alone,  dear,  foolish  old  aunt,  and  we  had  looked  into  the  fire  a 
long  time  in  awkward  silence — I  was  very  young  then — I  sug- 
gested the  '  Cauld  Blast,' for  we  had  only  one  duet,  and  indeed  very 
little  else  in  common  that  I  can  remember.  But  our  hands  met 
in  the  search  for  the  music,  as  hands  will  meet  in  this  world,  and 

then Well,  well ;  I  recollect  it  all  in  accurate  detail,  except 

the  colour  of  her  eyes.  And  she  was  a  very  good,  kind  little  girl, 
and  so  sorry  to  grieve  me  by  saying  No,  but  she  loved  another. 
And  the  other  was  the  curate,  and  after  two  or  three  years'  waiting 
they  got  married,  aiid  they  have  ten  or  eleven  children  now,  I 
fancy.  I  was  heart-broken  at  the  time,  I  know,  but  perhaps  it 
was  as  well  as  it  was. 

That  was  not  my  first  proposal,  though,  for  my  heart  received 
a  severe  fracture  at  a  very  early  age — when  I  was  about  fourteen, 
I  think.  A  pasty-faced,  yellow-haired  girl  captivated  my  affec- 
tions in  those  early  days.  She  was  my  schoolmaster's  daughter. 
Ah !  I  was  in  love  then.  I  wrote  her  verses.  Such  verses ! 
teeming  with  fevered  passion  and  perfect  marvels  of  rhythm  and 
orthography.  I  even  produced  a  set  of  Latin  verses  singing  her 
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praises,  and  these  cost  me  infinite  toil,  though  I  remember  she  did 
not  much  care  for  them.  But  my  suit  prospered.  I  bought  her 
toffee  and  hardbake — sticky  emblems  of  love,  and  penned  her 
long  epistles  burning  with  romantic  devotion,  and  she  ate  my 
toffee  and  wrote  me  sweet  nothings  in  return.  Betsy,  the  cook, 
carried  our  letters,  and  the  postage  was  a  heavy  claim  on  my 
pocket-money.  But  then  there  was  no  tick  with  Betsy,  so  I 
denied  myself  other  pleasures,  -as  a  lover  should  do.  Indeed,  I 
dedicated  myself  to  my  mistress's  service  in  the  true  spirit  of 
ancient  chivalry.  I  ran  races  and  won  them  for  her  sake  ;  I  swam 
the  Fylde  river  in  flood  for  her  sake,  and  imagined  I  was  Leander 
crossing  the  Hellespont.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  you  couldn't 
swim  in  the  Fylde  at  all  unless  it  was  in  flood.  I  even  punched 
my  dearest  chum,  Freddy  Paterson's  head  for  her  sake,  for 
Freddy  had  said  she  was  a  *  pasty-faced  little  sneak.'  Thinking 
it  over,  my  dear  old  Freddy,  you  were  quite  right ;  she  was  pasty- 
faced,  and  she  was  a  sneak.  Something  was  discovered,  and  she 
promptly  gave  up  all  my  letters  and  verses  to  her  father,  and 
peached  on  Betsy.  Her  father  was  a  dry,  unapproachable  man, 
as  tough  and  unsympathetic  as  a  Sanskrit  root.  He  sent  for  me 
to  his  study.  I  had  pictured  to  myself  difficulties  in  my  interview 
with  him,  but  then  it  was  not  to  come  off  for  about  ten  years, 
and  by  that  time  I  expected  to  be  in  command  of  a  regiment  at 
least,  having  made  my  name  famous  in  the  mouths  of  men, 
for  I  was  going  into  the  army  in  those  days.  On  entering  his 
study  I  rapidly  prepared  an  appropriate  and  dignified  address.  I 
can  remember  rehearsing  it  in  the  passage.  However,  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  me  to  deliver  it.  My  father-in-law  that  was 
to  have  been  gave  me  a  short  harangue,  in  which  I  remember  my 
verses  were  designated  '  impertinent  trash,'  and  the  remainder  of 
the  interview  was  of  an  entirely  practical  nature,  in  which  I  played 
a  wholly  subsidiary  part ;  and  in  consequence  of  her  father's  con- 
duct on  that  memorable  day  I  considered  my  engagement  with 
his  daughter  at  an  end. 

These  old  memories  and  dreams  were  scattered  into  thin  air 
by  a  rap  at  my  outer  door.  I  knew  the  knock,  it  was  Harold 
Etheridge's.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Harold  at  that  time. 

'  I  noticed  your  light,  old  fellow,  and  just  dropped  in.' 

i  You  don't  intrude,'  I  said,  for  I  was  always  pleased  to  see 
him  in  those  days.  '  I've  only  been  dreaming  over  the  fire.  Sit 
down  and  have  a  last  pipe ;  I  must  turn  in  in  half  an  hour.' 

Harold  sat  down  opposite  to  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
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place.  He  was  ten  or  may  be  fifteen,  years  younger  than  I  was, 
and  a  good-looking,  dashing,  straightforward  man,  both  in  face 
and  manner.  There  never  was  such  an  open-hearted,  honest- 
looking  fellow  as  Harold  to  all  appearance.  I  had  nick-named 
him  *  The  Saxon,'  and  the  name  stuck  to  him,  for  it  was  appro- 
priate. He  lived  a  gay,  reckless  kind  of  life,  and  was  always  talk- 
ing of  marrying  money,  or  going  out  to  the  Cape,  as  the  only 
alternatives  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court ;  but  I  believe  he  was  com- 
fortably off.  I  liked  him.  I  thought  him  one  of  my  few  friends. 
I  like  to  remember  him  as  I  thought  he  was,  even  now,  for  I 
believe  he  was  my  friend  in  those  days,  as  far  as  such  a  man  could 
be  anybody's  friend. 

I  do  not  know  what  there  is  about  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  or  whether  sympathy  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  a  lover, 
but  within  five  minutes  we  were  talking  of  Kate  Winterton. 

'  A  fine  woman  ?  I  should  think  she  is,'  cried  Harold  enthu- 
siastically ;  ( and  a  fine  fortune  too.' 

1  Bright,  witty,  good-tempered  and  pleasing,  if  not  pretty,'  I 
added,  continuing  my  description. 

*  Why,  you  might  be  in  love  with  her,  Penrose,  to  hear  you  talk.' 

It  was  very  foolish  of  me,  I  know ;  but  lovers  are  foolish,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  morning,  and  of  course  I  did  not  know  then  that 
Harold  was  my  rival.  Had  I  suspected  it,  I  think  I  should  have 
entered  a  nolle  prosequi  and  dropped  my  suit,  leaving  him  a  clear 
field.  After  all,  it  was  perhaps  only  a  natural  effect  of  my  ailment 
that  I  should  long  to  tell  someone  my  secret.  The  glory  of  a 
secret  lies  in  imparting  it.  Keeping  a  secret  is  very  poor  funr 
and  I  have  no  secrets  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — it  is  a  sym- 
pathetic hour.  I  rose  and  stood  by  the  fire. 

'  Harold,  old  boy,  I've  something  to  tell  you.  I  am  in  love 
with  Kate  Winterton ! ' 

The  Saxon  nearly  dropped  his  pipe.  He  gave  a  long  whistle 
and  said  nothing.  I  was  disappointed ;  I  expected  congratulations, 
pleasant  laughter,  good  wishes — something. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  he  said,  with  hesitation,  'You 
haven't  actually  proposed,  eh  ?  Have  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  no  !  of  course  not.  No  one  knows  but  you,  and  why  the 
devil  I  told  you  I  don't  know,'  I  added  testily.  His  coolness 
irritated  me. 

1  By  George !  old  fellow,  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  joy.  Benedict 
Kedivivus ! '  He  laughed  heartily,  and  shook  me  by  the  hand. 
The  Saxon  was  himself  again,  and  so  was  I. 
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£  Ah !  Harold,'  I  said,  *  I  hardly  know  now  whether  I  shall  ever 
•tell  her.  Let  me  see,  this  is  Monday  night.' 

1  Tuesday  morning  you  mean.' 

1  Yes,  yes.  I  shall  not  see  her  until  Sunday ;  I  have  a  week 
before  me  yet.  Ah,  my  boy,  give  me  your  good  wishes  on  Sunday, 

-"  The  better  the  day  "  you  know.'  I  shook  him  by  the 

hand  again.  He  was  not  very  enthusiastic,  but  he  listened  to 
my  garrulous  ravings,  and  that  was  all  that  I  wanted  then.  *  I 
feel  young  again,'  I  continued,  ( and  when  I  think  of  her  loving 
face  and  sweet  grey  eyes ' 

Grug !  gug !  gug !  It  was  that  confounded  lamp ;  out  it  went, 
and  put  a  period  to  my  rhapsody. 

*  Let  us  take  it  as  a  gentle  hint  to  me,  and  not  as  a  lover's 
omen,'  laughed  Harold  pleasantly.   I  groped  about,  found  a  candle, 
and  bid  him  good-night.    Then  I  sought  repose  and  dreamed  real 
dreams,  haunted  with  Kate's  bright  eyes  and  silver  treble  laugh. 

I  think  I  have  said  that  I  reviewed  for  the  *  Slasher '  in  those 
days.  It  was  poor  stuff,  and  I  had  long  ceased  to  be  proud  of  it ; 
but  it  provided  my  daily  bread,  or  rather  my  daily  cutlet  and  pint 
of  claret,  and  I  was  at  least  honest  about  it.  I  certainly  worked 
very  hard  at  my  learned  reviews,  and  crammed  my  subjects 
thoroughly.  I  was  always  at  work.  Etheridge  used  to  say  *  I 
worked  like  the  devil,  but  without  his  intelligence ; '  the  truth  is, 
they  were  all  a  little  jealous  of  my  position.  For  I  was  the  '  we  ' 
who  taught  Darwin  science,  instructed  Tennyson  in  the  laws  of 
metre,  and  patronised  George  Eliot.  It  was  admitted,  too,  on 
all  hands  that  I  was  excellent  at  turning  out  those  readable 
reviews  that  the  public  enjoys,  and  that  used  to  drive  weak-minded 
authors  to  early  graves  in  my  time.  Nowadays  weak-minded 
authors  are  difficult  to  drive ;  more's  the  pity.  I  was  writing 
something  the  next  evening  for  Saturday's  '  Slasher '  when  Harold 
came  in  with  a  merry  smile  on  his  face.  I  saw  no  devilry  in 
it  then. 

( Do  you  want  a  subject  for  one  of  your  real  good  things  ?  '  he 
asked.  'Here  is  a  new  volume  of  poems  just  out;  they  are 
screamingly  funny.' 

*  Where  did  you  get  them  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  1  found  them  in  a  fellow's  rooms  and  borrowed  them  for  a  few 
days.     No  one  you  know,'  he  added  hastily. 

He  handed  me  a  thin  volume,  daintily  got  up  in  a  white  and 
gold  boudoir  binding,  lettered  in  scarlet  on  the  cover,  * "  Sighs  from 
my  Heart,"  by  Sappho.' 
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*  Modest    young    lady,    isn't    she  ? '   suggested    the    Saxon, 
quizzically. 

'  If  she  is  a  lady,'  I  replied  sententiously,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  was  too  old  a  hand  to  jump  at  obvious  conclusions. 

*  Listen  to  this,  then,'  cried  Harold,  snatching  the  book  from 
my  hand,  and  reading  with  very  comic  effect  a  poem  addressed 
'  To  my  Hero,'  each  verse  of  which  ended  thus  : 

His  locks  are  gold, 
His  looks  are  bold, 
My  Hero ! 

*  Just  suits  you,  Penrose,'  he  said  as  he  finished.    '  You  have  red; 
hair  and  your  looks  are  perfectly  brazen.' 

*  Who  publishes  it  ? '  I  said,  smiling  at  his  vagaries.     (  Ah,  I 
see.     Well,  I'll  run  through  it,  and  if  it  is  all  like  that  stuff  it 
will  come  in  useful.    I've  a  lot  of  dull,  solemn  things  here,  nothing 
to  make  fun  of.' 

'  Now  do  write  a  good  one.  Let  us  have  a  specimen  of  your 
cayenne  pepper  papers,  as  Crofts  calls  them.  I  shall  come  in  and. 
keep  you  up  to  it. 

His  locks  are  gold, 
His  looks  are  bold, 

My  Hero  !  ' 

Etheridge  struck  an  attitude  as  he  recited  this,  laughed  aloud: 
at  me  in  his  merry,  high-spirited  way,  and  went  off,  leaving  me 
the  volume. 

I  read  the  poems,  and  found  them  just  the  weak  sort  of  rubbish 
I  expected,  and  knocked  off  a  notice  of  them.  I  sent  down  to  the 
publishers  to  find  out  why  we  had  not  got  a  copy  for  the  '  Slasher,' 
and  was  told  that  it  would  come  in  on  Friday.  I  wanted  some- 
thing light  for  half  a  page,  so  I  did  the  ordinary  kind  of  sneering, 
smart  review  that  the  public  chuckles  over  and  enjoys.  Even  as 
I  wrote  it  I  sighed  to  myself  as  I  often  did,  for  I  never  grew  callous 
about  other  people's  feelings,  and  I  always  blame  an  author's 
friends  as  much  as  an  author  for  the  nonsense  he  publishes.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  review ;  every  wretched  word  of  it  is  burnt 
deep  into  my  heart,  and  when  I  remember  the  hundreds  of  equally 
cruel,  and  equally  just  notices — I  must  be  fair  to  myself — that  I 
had  written,  I  feel  happy  to  have  left  the  trade  to  others  who  have 
less  tender  consciences  and  tougher  hearts. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  rose  early.     I  had  not  slept  well — I  do 

not  wish  to  pretend  I  had,  neither  did  I  eat  a  good  breakfast,  but 

was  awake  to  the  necessity  of  dressing  carefully — particularly 
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carefully — and  this  I  did.  I  strolled  northward  towards  Park 
Crescent,  where  Mrs.  Winterton  lived ;  all  the  good  people  were 
coming  out  of  church,  and  the  dinners  were  coming  to  meet  them 
out  of  the  bakehouses.  It  was  a  clear  frosty  morning.  Everyone 
seemed  cheerful  and  contented.  I  had  never  known  London  look 
so  bright  and  happy.  As  for  me,  I  walked  on  air,  erect,  with 
swinging  steps,  smiling  pleasantly  at  the  passers-by,  for  I  did  not 
know  what  was  before  me. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Winterton  was  at  home  to  me,  just  as  she  had 
been  for  the  last  ten  Sundays  at  this  hour.  No  one  was  there, 
and  she  would  be  down  in  a  minute.  Jane  smiled  at  me  as 
usual,  for  I  was  a  very  regular  visitor,  and  remembered  Jane 
iiandsomely  in  my  Christmas  boxes.  I  walked  through  the 
drawing-room  into  the  boudoir,  where  I  was  privileged  to  enter. 
She  would  come  there,  I  knew.  A  copy  of  the  '  Slasher '  was 
lying  on  the  table — cut,  too,  I  noticed.  I  wondered  if  she  had 
read  my  article  on  *  Komola.'  It  was  a  careful,  well-considered 
thing,  I  thought.  She  used  often  to  say  she  could  tell  my  hand 
at  once.  Poor  Kate  ! 

I  saw,  the  moment  she  entered,  that  something  was  amiss. 
Women  can  hide  everything  but  tears — tell-tale  tears.  I  re- 
member hearing  an  American  girl  say  she  envied  a  baby  its  power 
of  crying  for  an  hour  or  two  and  turning  up  fresh  at  the  end  of 
the  bout.  From  a  feminine  point  of  view  the  accomplishment  is 
undoubtedly  worth  acquiring.  We  tried  to  talk,  but  it  was  a 
failure.  I  dare  say  I  was  nervous,  but  then  so  was  Kate.  She 
was  quite  distraite,  and  not  in  the  least  her  own  bright  self. 
Instead  of  our  usual  frank,  open  conversation,  it  was  the  weather 
and  Disraeli's  last  good  thing.  I  was  determined  to  break  through 
'her  reserve.  My  eye  caught  the  '  Slasher '  lying  open  by  her 
side. 

4  Well,  Mrs.  Winterton,  you  have  been  reading  the  "  Slasher," 
I  see?' 

She  darted  a  keen  look  at  me,  and  with  something  of  her  old 
'fire,  but  with  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  the  laugh  that  accompanied 
lier  answer,  she  replied,  *  Oh  yes,  I  have  read  the  "  Slasher."  ' 

'  Did  you  look  at  "  Komola  "  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  only  read  one  thing,  a  short  notice  of  some  poems  or 
something,'  she  said,  taking  up  the  paper  and  looking  at  it 
•carelessly. 

I  rose  and  seated  myself  on  a  chair  slightly  behind  her. 

*  I  can  show  it  you,'  I  said ;  * "  Sighs  from  my  Heart." ' 
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'  Did  you  write  that  review  ? '  she  said,  half  rising  and  bending 
forward  to  make  up  the  fire. 

I  could  not  see  her  face,  or  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  tell 
a  lie. 

*  Yes,  I  wrote  it,'  I  said.     '  It's  smart ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  * 

'  It  is  smart,'  she  replied,  after  a  pause,  as  though  she  was 
reading  it  over  again, — '  very  smart.' 

*  I'll  lend  you  the  book  to  look  at,'  I  continued.     *  It's  the 
greatest  trash  you  ever  read.     Awful  rubbish.' 

*  Thank  you,'  she  answered  coldly,  still  reading  the  paper, 
with  her  face  turned  from  me. 

4  Such  irresistibly  comic  stuff,  that  "  To  my  Hero !  "  I  couldn't 
help  quoting  the  refrain — 

His  locks  are  gold, 
His  looks  are  bold, 

31y  Hero  ! 

Ha!  ha!' 

My  laughter  stopped  almost  in  its  birth.  I  was  looking  over 
lier  shoulder  on  to  the  paper,  when  a  full  round  tear  fell  with  a 
*  blob,'  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  nursery,  on  to  the  page  in  front 
of  her.  That  *  blob  '  went  straight  to  my  heart.  I  caught  her 
hand  in  mine,  I  may  have  gone  on  my  knees,  I  don't  know  what 
I  did. 

1  Mrs.  Winterton  !  Kate  ! '  I  cried.  «  What  is  it?  What  is 
the  matter  ?  Tell  me !  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  unhappy.  How 
can  I  serve  you  ?  I  came  here  to-day  to  tell  you — yes,  indeed,  to 
tell  you  I  love  you.' 

She  tore  her  hand  away  from  mine,  and  was  speaking  to  me 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  I  was  half  kneeling  by  her 
.chair,  I  think,  and  rose  slowly  as  she  spoke. 

4  You  love  me !  You !  Why,  you  wrote  that ! '  she  cried 
indignantly,  pointing  to  the  wretched  review. 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Then  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
me  as  I  gazed  at  her  dear  little  figure  quivering  with  indig- 
nation. 

1  Why  you — do  you  mean — to  say,'  I  stammered  out,  *  that — 
you — are ? ' 

*  You  great  booby,  of  course  I'm  Sappho.  What  a  fool  the 
man  is ! ' 

She  stamped  her  little  foot  impatiently,  and  was  almost 
laughing  through  her  tears  at  my  stupor  and  amazement.  I  had 
never  seen  her  look  prettier. 
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'  But — I  never  knew,'  I  began  feebly.     <  You  never  told  me/ 
'  Of  course  I  didn't — I  should  have  told  you  to-day.     I  only 

got  the  first  copy  on  Tuesday,  and  Mr.  Etheridge  came  in  and 

found  me  with  them,  and  he  likes  them.' 
'  Did  he  tell  you  so  ?  '  I  shouted. 

*  Of  course  he  did,  and  you  can  say  so  now,  you  know.    Don't 
get  excited.     Please  go  on,     Say  they  are  lovely,  and  beautiful, 
and  soul-stirring,  and   all  the  rest  of  it.     Praise  me  up.     Do. 
They  are  works  of  genius,  are  not  they?     Worthy  of  the  great 
poetess  herself.' 

'  No,  Kate,'  I  said.  <  I  will  be  quite  honest  with  you ;  they 
are  rubbish — great  rubbish.' 

She  was  not  prepared  for  this,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
Something  prompted  me  to  cross  the  room  towards  her.  She 
allowed  me  to  take  her  hand. 

'  Kate,'  I  continued,  *  I  love  you  too  well  to  tell  you  a  lie. 
They  are  rubbish — dreadful  rubbish.  I  did  not  know  whose  they 
were.  If  you  had  shown  them  to  me  before,  they  need  never 
have  been  reviewed  at  all,  here  or  anywhere.  I  love  you  so  well 
I  would  not  have  told  you  a  lie  about  them — no,  not  to  win  you 
for  myself  for  ever.  Do  you  believe  that,  Kate  ? ' 

She  had  let  the  miserable  paper  fall  into  the  fender,  and  her 
head  was  turned  from  me  again.  *  Yes,  I  believe  you,'  was  all 
her  answer.  I  gathered  the  paper  up  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire. 
Turning  to  her,  I  took  her  hand  once  more,  and  we  both  stood 
over  the  mantel-piece  watching  the  paper  writhing  in  the  flame. 

1  Etheridge  gave  me  your  book,'  I  said. 

Her  hand  tightened  involuntarily  on  mine.  She  was  about  to 
say  something  angry,  but  I  checked  her. 

*  He,  too,  loved  you,'  I  said,  <  and  ail  is  fair  in  love  and  war, 
they  say.     Never  mind   him,   what  about  me?     Am  I   to    be 
forgiven?     Can  you  forget  this  miserable  affair?     You  are  the 
only  friend  I  have  in  the  world.     Is  this  to  part  us  ? ' 

She  said  not  a  word,  but  gazed  into  the  fire. 

*  Kate,  you  heard  what  I  said  just  now.     I  have  told  you  I 
love  you.     May  I  come  back  when  all  this  is  past  and  forgotten 
and  say  this  to  you  again  ? ' 

The  ashes  had  whitened  in  the  flames  and  were  now  burnt 
into  nothingness,  and  she  turned  her  face  up  towards  mine. 

*  You  may  stay  and  say  it  now,  My  Hero,'  she  whispered  with 
a  smile,  and  the  least  suspicion  of  a  twinkle  in  her  bright  eye. 
And  it  was  thus  I  made  my  Last  Proposal. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WINGED. 

BEYOND  this  one  allusion  to  their  respective  positions,  Christian 
was  silent  regarding  his  captivity.  After  the  gale  subsided  the 
weather  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  clear  skies  by  day  and 
night  rendered  navigation  an  easy  matter. 

With  characteristic  daring  the  young  Englishman  had  decided 
to  offer  no  resistance  and  to  seize  no  opportunities  of  escape  until 
the  termination  of  the  voyage.  The  scheme  half-formed  within 
his  mind  was  to  see  the  voyage  through,  and  effect  his  escape 
soon  after  landing  in  France.  It  was  not  without  a  certain 
adventurous  fascination,  and  in  the  meantime  there  was  much  to 
interest  him  in  his  surroundings.  If  this  young  Abbe  was  a 
typical  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  was  worth  studying. 
If  this  simplicity  was  an  acquired  cloak  to  deeper  thought,  it  was 
worth  penetrating,  and  if  the  man's  entire  individuality  had  been 
blotted  out  by  the  mysterious  system  followed  in  the  College  of 
Jesuits,  it  was  no  waste  of  time  to  seek  for  the  real  man  beneath 
the  cultivated  suavity  that  hid  all  feeling. 

The  more  the  two  young  men  saw  of  each  other  the  closer 
grew  their  intimacy,  and  with  growing  intimacy  the  domination 
of  the  stronger  individuality  was  more  marked  in  its  influence. 

To  the  frail  and  nervous  priest  this  young  Englishman  was  a 
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new  experience ;  his  vitality  and  calm  straightforward  manner  of 
speech  were  such  as  the  Abbe  had  never  met  with  before.  Such 
men  and  better  men  there  were  and  are  in  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
otherwise  the  power  of  the  great  Order  would  not  be  what  it  is ; 
but  Rene  Drucquer  had  never  come  in  contact  with  them. 
According  to  the  wonderful  code  of  laws  laid  down  by  its  great 
founder  (who,  in  other  circumstances,  might  have  prepared  the 
world  for  the  coming  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  the  First),  the 
education  of  the  young  is  entrusted  to  such  brethren  as  are  of 
slower  parts ;  and  from  these  honest,  but  by  no  means  intelligent, 
men  the  young  Abbe  had  learnt  his  views  upon  mankind  in 
general.  The  creed  they  taught  without  understanding  it  them- 
selves was  that  no  man  must  give  way  to  natural  impulses  ;  that 
he  must  restrain  and  quell  and  quench  himself  into  a  machine, 
without  individuality  or  impulse,  without  likes  or  dislikes  ;  that 
he  must  persistently  perform  such  duties  as  are  abhorrent  to  him, 
eat  such  food  as  nauseates  him,  and  submit  to  the  dictates  of  such 
men  as  hate  him.  And  these,  forsooth,  are  the  teachings  of  one 
who,  in  his  zealous  short-sightedness,  claims  to  have  received  his 
inspiration  direct  from  the  lips  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

Rene  Drucquer  found  himself  in  the  intimate  society  of  a  man 
who  said  what  he  thought,  acted  as  he  conceived  best,  and  held 
himself  responsible,  for  word  or  deed,  to  none  on  earth.  It  was 
his  first  mission  after  a  long  and  rigorous  training.  This  was  the 
first  enemy  of  the  Holy  Church  against  whom  he  had  been  sent 
to  fight,  armed  with  the  immeasurable  power  of  the  greatest 
brotherhood  the  world  has  ever  known,  protected  by  the  shadow 
of  its  blessing ;  and  there  was  creeping  into  the  young  priest's 
heart  a  vague  and  terrible  suspicion  that  there  might  be  two  sides 
to  the  question.  All  the  careful  years  of  training,  all  the  in- 
visible meshes  of  the  vast  net  that  had  been  gathering  its  folds 
round  him  since  he  had  first  donned  the  dress  of  a  Probationer  of 
the  College  of  Jesuits,  were  powerless  to  restrain  the  flight  of  a 
pure  and  guileless  heart  to  the  height  of  truth.  Despite  the 
countless  one-sided  and  ingenious  arguments  instilled  into  his 
eager  young  mind  in  guise  of  mental  armour  against  the  dangers 
of  the  world,  Rene  Drucquer  found  himself,  at  the  very  first  con- 
tact with  the  world,  unconvinced  that  he  was  fighting  upon  the 
righteous  side. 

Brest  had  been  left  behind  in  a  shimmering  blue  haze. 
Ahead  lay  the  grim  Pointe  de  Raz,  with  its  short,  thick-set  light- 
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house  facing  the  vast  Atlantic.  Out  to  sea,  in  the  fading  glory 
of  sunset,  lay  the  long,  low  Ile-de-Sein,  while  here  and  there 
black  rocks  peeped  above  the  water.  The  man  holding  the  tiller 
was  a  sardine  fisher,  to  whom  every  rock,  every  ripple  of  these 
troubled  waters  was  familiar.  Fearlessly  he  guided  the  yawl 
close  round  by  the  high  cliff — the  westernmost  point  of  Europe — 
but  with  the  sunset  the  wind  had  dropped  and  the  sails  hung 
loosely,  while  the  broad  bows  glided  onwards  with  no  sound  of 
parted  water. 

The  long  Atlantic  roll  was  swinging  lazily  in,  and  the  yawl 
rose  to  it  sleepily,  with  a  long,  slow  movement.  The  distant  roar 
of  the  surf  upon  the  Finisterre  coast  rose  in  the  peaceful  atmo- 
sphere like  a  lullaby.  The  holy  calm  of  sunset,  the  hush  of 
lowering  night,  and  the  presence  of  the  only  man  who  had  ever 
drawn  him  with  the  strange,  unaccountable  bond  that  we  call 
sympathy,  moved  the  heart  of  the  young  priest  as  it  had  never 
been  moved  before  by  anything  but  religious  fervour. 

For  the  first  time  he  spoke  of  himself.  The  solitary  heart 
suddenly  broke  through  the  restraining  influence  of  a  mistaken 
education,  and  unfolded  its  sad  story  of  a  misread  existence. 
Through  no  fault  of  his  own,  by  no  relaxation  of  supervising  care 
on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  the  Jesuit  had  run  headlong  into  the 
very  danger  which  his  Superior  had  endeavoured  to  avoid.  He 
had  formed  a  friendship.  Fortunately  the  friend  was  a  man, 
otherwise  Rene  Drucquer  were  lost  indeed. 

1 1  should  think,'  he  said  musingly,  *  that  no  two  lives  have 
ever  been  so  widely  separated  as  yours  and  mine,  and  yet  our 
paths  have  met ! ' 

Vellacott  took  the  cigarette  from  his  lips.  It  was  made  of  a 
vile  tobacco  called  *  Petit  Caporal,'  but  there  was  nothing  better 
to  be  had,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  the  best  of  every- 
thing. Therefore  he  blew  into  the  air  a  spiral  column  of  thin 
blue  smoke  with  a  certain  sense  of  enjoyment  before  replying. 
He  also  was  looking  across  the  glassy  expanse  of  water,  but  his 
gaze  was  steady  and  thoughtful  while  his  companion's  eyes  were 
dreamy  and  almost  vacant.  The  light  shone  full  upon  his  face, 
and  a  physician — or  a  mother — would  have  noticed  perhaps  that 
there  was  beneath  his  eyes  a  dull  shadow,  while  his  lips  were  dry 
and  somewhat  drawn. 

*Yes,'  he  said  at  length,  with  grave  sympathy,  'we  have 
drifted  together  like  two  logs  in  a  torrent.' 
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The  young  priest  changed  his  position,  drawing  in  one  leg  and 
clasping  his  hand  round  his  knee.  The  movement  caused  his 
long  black  garment  to  fall  aside,  displaying  the  dark  purple 
stockings  and  rough  shoes.  The  hands  clasped  round  his  knee 
were  long  and  white,  with  peculiarly  flat  wrists. 

*  One  log,'  he  said  vaguely,  *  was  bound  for  a  certain  goal ;  the 
other  was  drifting.' 

Vellacott  turned  slowly  and  glanced  at  his  companion's  face. 
The  smoke  from  the  bad  cigarette  drifted  past  their  heads  to 
windward.  He  was  not  sure  whether  the  priest  was  speaking 
from  a  professional  point  of  view,  with  reference  to  heresy  and 
the  unknown  goal  to  which  all  heretics  are  drifting,  or  not. 
Had  Rene  Drucquer  been  a  good  Jesuit,  he  would  have  seen  this 
opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in  season.  But  this  estimable  desire 
found  no  place  in  his  heart  just  then. 

'  Your  life,'  he  continued  in  a  monotone,  *  is  already  mapped 
out — like  the  voyage  of  a  ship  traced  across  a  chart.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  I  have  imagined  it  like  that.' 

Vellacott  continued  to  smoke  for  some  moments  in  silence. 
He  sat  with  his  long  legs  stretched  out  in  front  of  him,  his  back 
against  the  rail,  and  his  rough  blue  jersey  wrinkled  up  so  that  he 
could  keep  one  hand  in  his  pocket.  The  priest  turned  to  look 
at  him  with  a  sudden  fear  that  his  motives  might  be  misread. 
Vellacott  interpreted  his  movement  thus,  for  he  spoke  at  once 
with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

'  I  think  it  is  best,'  he  said,  *  not  to  think  too  much  about  it. 
From  what  experience  I  have  had,  I  have  come  to  the  humiliating 
conclusion  that  men  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
their  own  lives.  A  ship-captain  may  sit  down  and  mark  his  course 
across  the  chart  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  most  profound 
knowledge  of  wind  and  current,  and  the  keenest  foresight ;  but 
that  will  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  actual  voyage.' 

*  But,'  argued  the  priest  in  a  low  voice,  *  is  it  not  better  to 
have  an  end  in  view — to  have  a  certain  aim,  and  a  method,  more 
or  less  formed,  of  attaining  it.' 

4  Most  men  have  that,'  answered  Christian,  *  but  do  not  know 
that  they  have  it ! ' 

*  You  have  ? ' 

Christian  smoked  meditatively.  A  month  ago  he  would  have 
said  '  Yes '  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

4  And  you  know  it,  I  think,'  added  the  priest  slowly.     He  was 
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perfectly  innocent  of  any  desire  to  extract  details  of  his  com- 
panion's life  from  unwilling  lips,  and  Christian  knew  it.  He  was 
convinced  that,  whatever  part  Rene  Drucquer  had  attempted  to 
play  in  the  past,  he  was  sincere  at  that  moment,  and  he  divined 
that  the  young  Jesuit  was  weakly  giving  way  to  a  sudden  desire 
to  speak  to  some  fellow-being  of  his  own  life — to  lay  aside  the 
strict  reserve  demanded  by  the  tenets  of  the  Society  to  which  he 
was  irrevocably  bound.  In  his  superficial  way,  Christian  Vellacott 
had  studied  men  as  well  as  letters,  and  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  influence  exercised  over  the  human  mind  by  such  trifling 
circumstances  as  moonshine  upon  placid  water,  distant  music,  the 
solemn  hush  of  eventide,  or  the  subtle  odour  of  a  beloved  flower. 
If  Rene  Drucquer  was  on  the  point  of  committing  a  great  mistake, 
he  at  least  would  not  urge  him  on  towards  it,  so  he  smoked  in 
silence,  looking  practical  and  unsympathetic. 

The  priest  laughed  a  little  short  deprecating  laugh,  in  which 
there  was  no  shadow  of  mirth. 

' 1  have  not,'  he  said,  rubbing  his  slim  hands  together,  palm 
to  palm,  slowly,  '  and — I  know  it.' 

'  It  will  come,'  suggested  the  Englishman,  after  a  pause. 

The  priest  shook  his  head  with  a  little  smile,  which  was 
infinitely  sadder  than  tears.  His  cold  silence  was  worse  than  an 
outburst  of  grief ;  it  was  like  the  keen  frost  that  comes  before 
snow,  harder  to  bear  than  the  snow  itself.  Presently  he  moved 
slightly  towards  his  companion  so  that  their  arms  were  touching, 
and  in  his  soft,  modulated  voice,  trained  to  conceal  emotion,  he 
told  his  story. 

'  My  friend,'  he  said,  intertwining  his  fingers,  which  were  very 
restless,  '  no  man  can  be  the  worse  for  hearing  the  story  of  another 
man's  life.  Before  you  judge  of  me,  listen  to  what  my  life  has 
been.  I  have  never  known  a  friend  or  relation.  I  have  never  had 
a  boy  companion.  Since  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  I  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  holy  fathers,  I  have  never  spoken  to  a 
woman.  I  have  been  taught  that  life  was  given  us  to  be  spent  in 
prayer ;  to  study,  to  train  ourselves,  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  blessed  Saint  Ignatius.  But  how  are  we,  who  have  only 
lived  half  a  life,  to  imitate  him,  whose  youth  and  middle-age  were 
passed  in  one  of  the  most  vicious  courts  of  Europe  before  he 
thought  of  turning  to  holy  things  ?  How  are  we,  who  are  buried 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mystic  religion,  to  cope  with  sin  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  and  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  its  evil  results? 
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These  things  I  know  now,  but  I  did  not  suspect  them  when  I  was 
in  the  college.  There,  all  manliness,  and  all  sense  of  manly 
honour,  were  suppressed  and  insidiously  forbidden.  We  were  taught 
to  be  spies  upon  each  other,  to  cringe  servilely  to  our  superiors, 
and  to  deal  treacherously  with  such  as  were  beneath  us.  Hypo- 
crisy— innate,  unfathomable  hypocrisy — was  instilled  into  our 
minds  so  cunningly  that  we  did  not  recognise  it.  Every  movement 
of  the  head  or  hands,  every  glance  of  the  eyes,  and  every  word  from 
the  lips  was  to  be  the  outcome — not  of  our  own  hearts — but  of  a 
law  laid  down  by  the  General  himself.  It  simply  comes  to  this : 
we  are  not  men  at  all,  but  machines  carefully  planned  and  fitted 
together  so  as  to  render  sin  almost  an  impossibility.  When  tempted 
to  sin  we  are  held  back,  not  by  the  fear  of  God,  but  by  the  thought 
that  discovery  is  almost  certain,  and  that  the  wrath  of  our  Superior 
is  withheld  by  no  scruple  or  human  kindness.  .  .  .  But  remember, 
I  knew  nothing  of  this  before  I  took  my  vows.  To  me  it  was  a 
glorious  career.  I  became  an  enthusiast.  At  last  the  time  came 
when  I  was  eligible ;  I  offered  myself  to  the  society,  and  was 
accepted.  Then  followed  a  period  of  hard  work ;  I  learnt  Spanish 
and  Italian,  giving  myself  body  and  soul  to  the  work.  Even  the 
spies  set  to  watch  me  day  and  night,  waking  and  sleeping,  feeding 
and  fasting,  could  but  confess  that  I  was  sincere.  One  day  the 
Provincial  sent  for  me — my  mission  had  come.  I  was  at  last  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  to  do  the  work  of  my  Master.  Trembling 
with  eagerness  I  went  to  his  room  ;  the  Provincial  was  a  young 
man  with  a  beautiful  face,  but  it  was  like  the  face  of  the  dead. 
There  was  no  colour,  no  life,  no  soul,  no  heart  in  it.  He  spoke  in 
a  low  measured  voice  that  had  neither  pity  nor  love. 

*  When  that  door  closed  behind  me  an  hour  later  the  scales  had 
fallen  from  my  eyes.     I  began  to  suspect  that  this  great  edifice, 
built  not  of  stones  but  of  men's  hearts,  was  nothing  less  than  an 
unrighteous  mockery.     With  subtle  double-meaning  words,  the 
man  whom  I  had  been  taught  to  revere  as  the  authorised  represen- 
tative of  Our  Lord,  unfolded  to  me  my  duties  in  the  future.     The 
work  of  God,  he  called  it  j  and  to  do  this  work  he  placed  in  my  hands 
the  tools  of  the  Devil.     What  I  suspected  then,  I  know  now.' 

The  young  Englishman    sat   and  listened   with    increasing 
interest.     His  cigarette  had  gone  out  long  before. 

*  And,'  he  said  presently,  in  his  quiet  reassuring  voice,  which 
seemed  to  infer  that  no  difficulty  in  life  was  quite  insurmountable— 
*  And,  if  you  did  not  know  it  then,  how  have  you  learnt  it  now?  ' 
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*  From  you,  my  friend,'  replied  the  priest,  earnestly,  *  from  you 
and  from  these  rough  sailors.  They,  at  least,  are  men.  But  you 
have  taught  me  this.' 

Christian  Vellacott  made  no  answer.  He  knew  that  what  his 
companion  said  was  true.  Unconsciously,  and  with  no  desire  to 
do  so,  he  had  opened  this  young  zealot's  eyes  to  what  a  man's  life 
may  be.  The  tale  was  infinitely  sad,  but  with  characteristic 
promptitude  the  journalist  was  already  seeking  a  remedy  without 
stopping  to  think  over  the  pathos  of  this  mistaken  career. 

Presently  Rene  Drucquer's  quick,  painful  tones  broke  the 
silence  again,  and  he  continued  his  story. 

( He  told  me,'  he  said,  '  that  in  times  gone  by  we  had  ruled  the 
Eoman  Catholic  world  invisibly  from  the  recesses  of  king's  cabinets 
and  queen's  boudoirs.  That  now  the  power  has  left  us,  font  that 
the  Order  is  as  firm  as  ever,  nearly  as  rich,  and  quite  as  intelli- 
gent. It  lies  like  a  huge  mill,  perfect  but  idle,  waiting  for  the 
grist  that  will  never  come  to  be  crushed  between  its  ruthless 
wheels.  He  told  me  that  the  sway  over  kings  and  princes  has 
lapsed  with  the  growth  of  education,  but  that  we  hold  still  within 
our  hands  a  lever  of  greater  power,  though  the  danger  of  wielding 
it  is  proportionately  greater  to  those  who  would  use  it.  This  power 
is  the  People.  Before  us  lies  a  course  infinitely  more  perilous 
than  the  sinuous  paths  trodden  by  the  first  followers  of  St.  Ignatius 
as  they  advanced  towards  power.  It  lies  on  the  troubled  waters ; 
it  leads  over  the  restless,  mobile  heads  of  the  people.' 

Again  the  priest  ceased  speaking.  There  was  a  strange  thrill 
of  foreboding  in  his  voice,  which,  however,  had  never  been  raised 
above  a  monotone.  The  two  men  sat  side  by  side,  as  still  as  the 
dead.  They  gazed  vacantly  into  the  golden  gates  of  the  west,  and 
each  in  his  own  way  thought  over  these  things.  Assuredly  the 
Angel  of  Silence  hung  over  that  little  vessel  then,  for  no  sound 
from  earth  or  sea  or  sky  came  to  wake  those  two  thinkers  from 
their  reverie. 

At  last  the  Englishman's  full  steady  tones  broke  the  hush. 

*  This,'  he  said,  '  has  not  been  learnt  in  two  days.     You  must 
have  known  it  before.     If  you  knew  it,  why  are  you  what  you 
are  ?     You  never  have  been  a  real  Jesuit,  and  you  never  will  be.' 

'I  swore  to  the  Mother  of  God — I  am  bound.  .  .  .' 

*  By  an  oath  forced  upon  you  ! ' 

*  No  !     By  an  oath  I  myself  begged  to  take  ! ' 

This  was  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  priest's  cup.     Everything  had 
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been  done  of  his  own  free  will — at  his  own  desire.  During  eleven 
years  a  network  of  perfidy  had  been  cunningly  woven  around  him, 
mesh  after  mesh,  day  after  day.  As  he  grew  older,  so  grew  in 
strength  the  warp  of  the  net.  Thus,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  every- 
thing culminated  to  the  one  great  end  in  view.  Nothing  was 
demanded  (for  that  is  an  essential  rule),  everything  must  be  offered 
freely,  to  be  met  by  an  apparently  hesitating  acceptance.  Constant 
dropping  wears  the  hardest  stone  in  time. 

'  But,'  said  Vellacott,  *  you  can  surely  represent  to  your  Pro- 
vincial that  you  are  not  fitted  for  the  work  put  before  you.' 

*  My  friend,'  interrupted  the  priest,  '  we  can  represent  nothing. 
We  are  supposed  to  have  no  natural  inclinations.     All  work  should 
be  welcome,  none  too  difficult,  no  task  irksome.' 

'  You  can  volunteer  for  certain  services,'  said  Vellacott. 

The  priest  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  What  services  ?  '  he  asked. 

The  Englishman  looked  at  him  for  some  seconds  in  the  fading 
light.  In  his  quick  way  he  had  already  found  a  remedy,  and  he 
was  wondering  whether  he  should  propose  it  or  hold  his  peace.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  incurring  responsibility.  The  young  Jesuit  had 
appealed  to  him,  and  there  was  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Chris- 
tian felt  that  things  could  not  be  made  worse  than  they  were.  In 
a  moment  his  mind  was  made  up. 

*  As  you  know,'  he  said, '  the  Society  has  few  friends  and  a  multi- 
tude of  enemies.     I  am  afraid  I  am  an  enemy ;  but  there  is  one 
redeeming  point  in  the  Jesuit  record  which  we  are  all  bound  to 
recognise,  and  I  recognise   it   unhesitatingly.     You  have  done 
more  to  convert  the  heathen  than  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Church 
put  together.   Whatever  the  motive  has  been,  whatever  the  results 
have  proved  to  be,  the  missionary  work  is  unrivalled.  Why  do  you 
not  offer  yourself  for  that  ? ' 

As  he  asked  the  question  Christian  glanced  at  his  companion's 
face.  He  saw  the  sad  eyes  light  up  suddenly  with  a  glow  that  was 
not  of  this  dull  earth  at  all ;  he  saw  the  thin  pure  face  suddenly 
acquire  a  great  and  wondrous  peace.  The  young  priest  rose  to  his 
feet,  and,  crossing  the  deck,  he  stood  holding  with  one  hand  to  the 
tarred  rigging,  his  back  turned  towards  the  Englishman,  looking 
over  the  still  waters. 

Presently  he  returned,  and  laying  his  thin  hand  upon  Christian's 
shoulder,  he  said,  *  My  friend,  you  have  saved  me.  In  the  first 
shock  of  my  disillusion  I  never  thought  of  this.  I  think — I  think 
there  is  work  for  me  yet.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TRUE     TO     HIS     CLOTH. 

WITH  the  morning  tide,  the  Deux  Freres  entered  Audierne  harbour. 
The  rough  sailors  crossed  themselves  as  they  looked  towards  the 
old  wooden  cross  upon  the  headland,  facing  the  great  Atlantic. 
They  thought  of  the  dead  '  patron '  in  the  little  cabin  below,  and 
the  joyous  young  wife,  whose  snowy  head-dress  they  could  almost 
distinguish  upon  the  pier  among  the  waiters  there. 

Both  Christian  Vellacott  and  the  Abbe  were  on  deck.  They 
had  been  there  the  whole  night.  They  had  lain  motionless  side  by 
side  upon  the  old  sail.  Day  vanished,  night  stole  on,  and  day 
came  again  without  either  having  closed  his  eyes  or  opened  his 
lips. 

They  now  stood  near  the  steersman,  and  looked  upon  the  land 
with  an  interest  which  only  comes  after  heavy  weather  at  sea. 
To  the  Englishman  this  little  fishing-port  was  unknown,  and  he 
did  not  care  to  ask.  The  vessel  was  now  dropping  up  the  river, 
with  anchor  swinging,  and  the  women  on  the  pier  were  walking 
inland  slowly,  keeping  pace  and  waving  a  greeting  from  time  to 
time  in  answer  to  a  husband's  shout. 

*  That  is  she,  Monsieur  1'Abbe,'  said  Hoel  Grrall,  with  a  peculiar 
twitch  of  his  coarse  mouth,  as  if  from  pain.     '  That  is  she  with  the 
little  child ! ' 

Rene  Drucquer  bowed  his  head,  saying  nothing.  The  Deux 
Freres  slowly  edged  alongside  the  old  quay  in  her  usual  berth  above 
the  sardine  boats.  A  board  was  thrown  across  from  the  rail  to  the 
quay,  and  the  priest  stepped  ashore  alone.  He  went  towards  the 
smiling  young  wife  without  any  hesitation ;  she  stood  there 
surrounded  by  the  wives  of  the  sailors  on  board  the  Deux  Freres, 
with  her  snowy  coiffe  and  spotless  apron,  holding  her  golden-haired 
child  by  the  hand.  All  the  women  curtsied  as  the  priest  approached, 
for  in  these  western  provinces  the  Church  is  still  respected. 
'  My  daughter,'  said  the  Abbe,  *  I  have  bad  news  for  you.' 
She  smiled  still,  misunderstanding  his  calmness. 

*  Ah,  mon  pere,'  she  said,  *  it  is  the  season  of  the  great  winds 
now.     What  a  long  voyage  it  has  been  !    And  you  say  it  is  a  bad 
one.     My  husband  is  no  doubt  in  despair,  but  another  voyage  is 
sure  to  be  better;  is  it  not   so  ?     I  have  not  seen  Loic  upon  the 
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deck,  but  then  my  sight  is  not  good.     I  am  not  from  Audierne, 
mon  pere,  but  from  inland,  where  we  cannot  see  so  far.' 

The  priest  changed  colour ;  no  smile  came  into  his  face  in 
response  to  hers.  He  stepped  nearer,  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
her  comely  arm. 

*  It  has  been  a  very  bad  voyage  for  your  poor  husband,'  he  said. 
'  The  Holy  Virgin  give  you  comfort.' 

Slowly  the  colour  vanished  from  the  woman's  round  cheeks. 
Her  soft  short-sighted  eyes  filled  with  a  terrible,  hopeless  dismay  as 
she  stared  at  the  young  priest's  bowed  head.  The  women  round 
now  began  to  understand,  and  they  crossed  themselves  with  a  very 
human  prayer  of  thankfulness  that  their  husbands  and  brothers  had 
been  spared. 

4  Loic  is  dead  ?  '  she  said,  in  a  rasping  voice.  For  some  moments 
she  stood  motionless,  then,  in  obedience  to  some  strange  and 
unaccountable  instinct,  she  began  turning  up  the  sleeves  of  her 
rough  brown  dress,  as  if  she  were  going  to  begin  some  kind  of 
manual  work. 

*  The  Holy  Virgin  comfort  you,  my  daughter ;  and  you,  my 
little  one,'  said  the  priest,  as  he  stooped  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
golden  head  of  the  child. 

'  Loic  is  dead !     Loic  is  dead  ! '  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

1  That  comes  from  having  aught  to  do  with  the  priests,' 
muttered  the  customs  officer,  beneath  his  heavy  moustache.  He 
was  an  old  soldier,  who  read  the  newspapers,  and  spoke  in  a  loud 
voice  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Cafe  de  1'Ouest. 

The  Abbe  heard  the  remark,  and  looked  at  the  man,  but  said 
nothing.  He  remembered  that  no  Jesuit  must  defend  himself. 

The  girl-widow  stepped  on  board  the  untidy  vessel  in  a  mechan- 
ical dreamy  way.  She  dragged  the  little  trotting  child  almost 
roughly  after  her.  Christian  Vellacott  stood  at  the  low  cabin-door. 
He  was  in  the  dress  of  a  Probationer  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which 
he  had  assumed  at  the  request,  hesitatingly  made,  of  Eene  Druc- 
quer,  and  for  the  very  practical  reason  that  he  had  nothing  else  to 
wear  except  a  torn  dress-coat  and  Hoel  Grail's  Sunday  garments. 

'  Bless  me,  mon  pere,'  lisped  the  little  one,  stopping  in  front 
of  him. 

*  Much  good  will  a  blessing  of  mine  do  you,  little  one,'  he 
muttered  in  English.     Nevertheless,  he  lifted  the  child  up  and 
kissed  her  rosy  cheek.   He  kept  her  by  his  side,  letting  the  mother 
go  to  her  dead  husband  alone. 
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When  the  woman  came  from  the  cabin  half- an-hour  later,  hard- 
faced,  and  with  dry,  stony  eyes,  she  found  the  child  sitting  on 
Christian's  knee,  prattling  away  in  broken  French.  Tears  came  to 
her  aching  eyes  at  the  sight  of  the  happy,  fatherless  child  ;  the 
hard  Breton  heart  was  touched  aivlast. 

The  Abbe's  instructions  were  to  keep  his  prisoner  confined 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  cabin  until  nightfall,  when  he  was  to  be 
removed  inland  in  a  carriage  under  the  surveillance  of  two  lay- 
brethren.  Christian,  however,  never  for  a  moment  doubted  his 
ability  to  escape  when  he  wished  to  do  so,  and  acting  upon  this 
conviction  he  volunteered  a  promise  not  to  attempt  evasion. 
Dressed  as  he  was,  in  the  garments  of  a  probationer,  there  was  no 
necessity  of  awaiting  nightfall,  as  there  was  nothing  unusual  about 
him  to  attract  attention.  Accordingly  the  departure  from  the 
Deux  Freres  was  fixed  for  midday.  In  the  meantime  the  young 
Englishman  found  himself  the  object  of  unremitting  attention  on 
the  part  of  two  smooth-faced  individuals  who  looked  like  domestic 
servants.  These  two  men  had  come  on  board  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  Abbe  stepped  ashore,  and  Christian  noticed  that 
no  word  of  greeting  or  recognition  passed  between  them  and 
Rene  Drucquer.  This  was  to  him  a  further  proof  of  the  minute- 
ness of  organisation  which  has  characterised  the  Order  since 
Ignatius  Loyola  wrote  down  his  wonderful '  Constitutions,'  in  which 
no  trifle  was  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  attention,  no  petty  dramatic 
effect  devoid  of  significance.  Each  man  appeared  to  have  received 
his  instructions  separately,  and  with  no  regard  to  those  of  his 
companion. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  journalist  had  not  been  wasting 
his  time.  Although  he  still  looked  upon  the  whole  affair  as  a  very 
good  farce,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  fact  that  his  absence  must 
necessarily  have  been  causing  endless  anxiety  in  England.  During 
the  long  night  of  wakefulness  he  had  turned  over  in  his  mind 
every  possible  event  at  St.  Mary  Western  since  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance. Again  and  again  he  found  himself  wondering  how 
they  would  all  take  it,  and  his  conclusions  were  remarkably  near 
to  the  truth.  He  guessed  that  Mr.  Bodery  would,  sooner  or  later, 
be  called  in  to  give  his  opinion,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
course  taken  would  be  the  waiting  tactics  which  had  actually  been 
proposed  by  the  editor  of  the  '  Beacon.' 

In  this  hope  he  determined  to  communicate  with  Sidney 
Carew,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  a  blank  Customs  Declara- 
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tion  Form  lie  proceeded  to  write  a  letter  upon  tlie  reverse  side  of 
it.  In  this  he  told  his  friend  to  have  no  anxiety,  and,  above  all, 
to  institute  no  manner  of  search,  because  he  would  return  to 
England  as  soon  as  his  investigations  were  complete.  The  letter 
was  written  in  guarded  language,  because  Christian  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  means  he  had  of  despatching  it  was 
through  the  hands  of  Rene  Drucquer.  The  crew  of  the  Deux 
Freres  were  not  now  allowed  to  speak  with  him.  He  possessed  no 
money,  and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  attempt  posting  an  un- 
stamped letter  addressed  to  England  in  a  little  place  like 
Audierne. 

Accordingly,  as  they  were  preparing  to  leave  the  vessel  (the 
care  of  poor  Loic  having  been  handed  over  to  the  village  cure), 
Christian  boldly  tendered  his  request. 

*  No,  my  friend,  I  cannot  do  it,'  replied  the  abbe  promptly. 

'  Read  it  yourself,'  urged  Christian.  l  No  harm  can  possibly 
come  of  it.  My  friend  will  do  exactly  as  I  tell  him.  In  fact,  it 
will  be  to  your  benefit  that  it  should  go.' 

Still  the  Jesuit  shook  his  head.  Suddenly,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  an  argument  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman,  he  gave  in 
and  took  the  letter. 

*  Give  it  to  me,'  he  said  ;  *  I  will  risk  it.' 

Christian  watched  him  place  the  letter  within  the  breast  of 
his  <  soutane,'  unread.  The  two  lay-brethren  were  noting  every 
movement. 

Presently  the  priest  removed  his  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
passed  through  the  little  doorway  into  the  dimly-lighted 
cabin  where  the  dead  sailor  lay.  He  left  the  door  ajar.  After 
glancing  at  the  dead  man's  still  face  he  fell  upon  his  knees  by  the 
side  of  the  low  bunk,  and  remained  with  bowed  head  for  some 
moments.  At  last  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  took  the  Englishman's 
letter  from  his  breast.  The  envelope  was  unclosed,  and  with 
smooth,  deliberate  touch  he  opened  the  letter  and  read  it  by  the 
light  of  the  candle  at  the  dead  man's  head,  of  which  the  rays  were 
to  illuminate  the  wandering  soul  upon  its  tortuous  way.  The 
priest  read  each  word  slowly  and  carefully,  for  his  knowledge  of 
English  was  limited.  Then  he  stood  for  some  seconds  motionless, 
with  arms  hanging  straight,  staring  at  the  flame  of  the  candle 
with  weary,  wondering  eyes.  At  last  he  raised  his  hand  and  held 
the  flimsy  paper  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  till  it  was  all  burnt 
away.  The  charred  remains  fluttered  to  the  ground,  and  one 
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wavering  flake  of  carbonised  paper  sank  gently  upon  the  dead 
man's  throat,  laid  bare  by  the  hand  of  his  frenzied  wife. 

*  He  said  that  I  was  not  a  Jesuit,'  murmured  the  priest,  as  he 
burnt   the   envelope,  and  across   his  pale  face  there  flitted  an 
unearthly  smile. 

Scarcely  had  the  thin  smoke  mingled  with  the  incense-laden 
air  when  Christian  pushed  open  the  door.  The  two  men  looked 
their  last  upon  the  rigid  face  dimly  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
the  wavering  candles,  and  then  turned  to  leave  the  ship. 

The  carriage  was  waiting  for  them  on  the  quay,  and  Christian 
noticed  that  the  two  men  who  had  been  watching  him  since  his 
arrival  at  Audierne  were  on  the  box.  Eene  Drucquer  and  himself 
were  invited  to  enter  the  roomy  vehicle,  and  by  the  way  in  which 
the  door  shut  he  divined  that  it  was  locked  by  a  spring. 

At  the  village  post-office  the  carriage  stopped,  and,  one  of  the 
servants  having  opened  the  door,  the  priest  descended  and  passed 
into  the  little  bureau.  He  said  nothing  about  the  letter  addressed 
to  Sidney  Carew,  but  Christian  took  for  granted  that  it  would  be 
posted.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  priest  wrote  a  telegram 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Deux  Freres,  which  he  addressed  to 
*  Morel  et  Fils,  Merchants,  Quimper.' 

*  Hoel  Grail  asked  me  to  despatch  this,'  he  said,  quietly,  as  he 
handed  the  paper  to  the  old  postmaster. 

After  this  short  halt  the  carriage  made  its  way  rapidly  inland. 
Thus  they  travelled  through  the  fair  Breton  country  together, 
these  two  strangely-contrasting  men  brought  together  by  a  chain 
of  circumstances  of  which  the  links  were  the  merest  coincidences. 
Christian  Vellacott  did  not  appear  to  chafe  against  his  confine- 
ment. He  took  absolutely  no  notice  of  the  two  men  whose  duty 
it  was  to  watch  his  every  movement.  The  spirit  of  adventure, 
which  is  not  quite  educated  out  of  us  Englishmen  yet,  was  very 
strong  in  him,  and  the  rapid  movement  through  an  unknown  land 
to  an  unknown  goal  was  not  without  its  healthy  fascination.  He 
lay  back  in  the  comfortable  carriage  and  sleepily  watched  the 
flying  landscape.  Withal  he  noticed  by  the  position  of  the  sun 
the  direction  in  which  he  was  being  taken,  and  despite  many 
twrns  and  twists  he  kept  his  bearings  fairly  well.  The  carriage  had 
left  the  high  road  soon  after  crossing  the  bridge  above  Audierne, 
and  was  now  going  somewhat  heavily  over  inferior  thoroughfares. 

The  sun  had  set  before  Vellacott  awoke  to  find  that  they  were 
still  lumbering  on.  He  had,  of  course,  lost  all  bearing  now,  but 
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he  soon  found  that  they  had  been  journeying  eastward  since 
leaving  the  coast. 

A  halt  was  made  for  refreshment  at  a  small  hill-side  village 
which  appeared  to  be  mainly  inhabited  by  women,  for  the  men 
were  all  sailors.  The  accommodation  was  of  the  poorest,  but 
bread  was  procurable,  and  eggs,  meat  being  an  unknown  luxury 
in  the  community. 

In  the  lowering  light  they  journeyed  on  again,  sometimes  on 
the  broad  post-road,  sometimes  through  cool  and  sombre  forests. 
Many  times  when  Christian  spoke  kindly,  or  performed  some  little 
act  of  consideration,  the  poor  abbe  was  on  the  point  of  disclosing 
his  own  treason.  Before  his  eyes  was  the  vision  of  that  little 
cabin.  He  saw  again  the  dancing  flame  of  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  throwing  its  moving  light  upon  the  marble  features  of  that 
silent  witness  as  the  charred  fragments  fluttered  past  the  still 
face  to  the  ground.  But  as  the  stone  is  worn  by  the  dropping 
water,  so  at  last  is  man's  better  nature  overcome  by  persistent 
undermining  when  the  work  is  carried  out  by  men  chosen  as 
possessing  *  a  mind  self-possessed  and  tranquil,  delicate  in  its 
perceptions,  sure  in  its  intuitions,  and  capable  of  a  wide  compre- 
hension of  various  subjects.'  What  youthful  nature  could  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  cunning  pressure  of  influences  wielded 
thus  ?  So  Rene  Drucquer  carried  the  secret  in  his  heart  until 
circumstances  rendered  it  unimportant. 

Man  is,  after  all,  only  fallible,  and  those  to  whom  is  given  the 
privilege  of  accepting  or  refusing  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
great  Society  of  Jesus  had  made  a  fatal  error  in  taking  Rene 
Drucquer.  Never  was  a  man  more  unfitted  to  do  his  duty  in  that 
station  of  life  in  which  he  was  placed.  His  religious  enthusiasm 
stopped  short  of  fanaticism ;  his  pliability  would  not  bend  so  low 
as  duplicity.  All  this  the  joung  journalist  learnt  as  he  penetrated 
further  into  the  sensitive  depths  of  his  companion's  gentle  tem- 
perament. The  priest  was  of  those  men  to  whom  love  and 
brotherly  affection  are  as  necessary  as  the  air  they  breathe.  His 
wavering  instincts  were  capable  of  being  hardened  into  convictions; 
his  natural  gifts  (and  they  were  many)  could  be  raised  into  talents ; 
his  life,  in  fact,  could  have  been  made  a  success  by  one  influence 
— the  love  of  a  woman — the  one  influence  that  was  forbidden : 
the  single  human  acquirement  that  must  for  ever  be  beyond  the 
priest's  reach.  This  Christian  Vellacott  felt  in  a  vague,  uncertain 
way.  He  did  not  know  very  much  about  love  and  its  influence 
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upon  a  man's  character,  these  questions  never  having  come  under 
his  journalistic  field  of  inquiry ;  but  he  had  lately  begun  to  wonder 
whether  man's  life  was  given  to  him  to  be  influenced  by  no  other 
thoughts  than  those  in  his  own  brain — whether  there  is  not  in  our 
existence  a  completing  era  in  the  development  of  character. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  his  own  personal  point  of  view — 
from  whence  even  the  best  of  us  look  upon  most  things — he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  love  stands  in  the  path  of  the  majority  of  men. 
This  had  been  his  view  of  the  matter  for  many  years  ;  probably  it 
was  the  reflection  of  his  father's  cynically  outspoken  opinion,  and 
a  well-grown  idea  is  hard  to  uproot. 

Brought  up,  as  he  had  been,  by  a  pleasure-seeking  and  some- 
what cynical  man,  and  passing  from  his  care  into  the  busy  and 
practical  journalistic  world,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  have 
acquired  a  certain  hardness  of  judgment  which,  though  useful  in 
the  world,  is  not  an  amiable  quality.  He  now  felt  the  presence 
of  a  dawning  charity  towards  the  actions  of  his  fellow  men.  A 
month  earlier  he  would  have  despised  Rene  Drucquer  as  a  weak 
and  incapable  man ;  now  there  was  in  his  heart  only  pity  for  the 
young  priest. 

Soon  after  darkness  had  settled  over  the  country  the  carriage 
descended  into  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  through  which  ran  a 
rapid  river  of  no  great  breadth.  Here  the  driver  stopped,  and  the 
two  travellers  descended  from  the  vehicle.  The  priest  exchanged 
a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  with  one  of  the  servants  who  had  leapt 
down  from  the  box,  and  then  turning  to  Vellacott  he  said  in  a  curt 
manner — 

*  Follow  me,  please.' 

The  Englishman  obeyed,  and  leaving  the  road  they  turned 
along  a  broad  pathway  running  at  the  side  of  the  water.  Christian 
noticed  that  they  were  going  up-stream.  Presently  they  reached 
a  cottage,  and  a  woman  came  from  the  open  doorway  at  their 
approach.  Without  any  greeting  or  word  of  welcome  she  led  the 
way  down  some  wooden  steps  to  the  ferry-boat.  As  she  rowed 
them  across,  the  journalist  took  note  of  everything  in  his  quick, 
keen  way.  The  depth  of  the  water,  rapidity  of  current,  and  even 
the  fact  that  the  boat-woman  was  not  paid  for  her  services. 

*  Are  we  near  our  destination  ? '  he  asked  in  English,  when  he 
saw  this. 

1  We  have  five  minutes  more,'  replied  the  priest  in  the  same 
language. 
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On  landing,  they  followed  another  small  path  for  some  dis- 
tance, down-stream.  It  was  a  quiet  moss-grown  path,  with  poplar 
trees  on  either  side,  and  appeared  to  be  little  used.  Suddenly 
the  young  priest  stopped.  There  was  the  trunk  of  an  elm-tree 
lying  on  the  inside  of  the  path,  evidently  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  rough  seat. 

4  Let  us  sit  here  a  few  minutes,'  said  Eene. 

Christian  obeyed.  He  sat  for  ward  and  stretched  his  long  legs  out. 

*  I  am  aching  all  over,'  he  said,  impatiently ;  *  I  wonder  what 
it  means ! ' 

The  priest  ignored  the  remark  entirely. 

*  My  friend,'  he  said,  presently,  '  a  few  minutes  more  and  my 
care  of  you  ceases.     This  journey  will  be  over.     For  me  it  has 
been  very  eventful.     In  these  few  days  I  have  learnt  more  than  I 
did  during  all  the  long  years  of  my  education,  and  what  I  have 
learnt  will  never  be  forgotten.     Without  breathing  one  word  of 
religion  you  have  taught  me  to  respect  yours ;  without  uttering  a 
single  complaint  you  have  made  me  think  with  horror  and  shame 
of  the  part  I  have  played  in  this  affair.      I  dare  .  .  .  scarcely 
hope  that  one  day  you  will  forgive  me  ! ' 

Christian  raised  his  hand  slowly  to  his  forehead.  The  gleam 
of  the  sleek,  smooth  water  flowing  past  his  feet  made  him  giddy. 
He  wondered  vaguely  if  the  strange,  dull  feeling  that  was  creep- 
ing over  his  senses  was  the  result  of  extreme  fatigue. 

*  You  speak  as  if  we  were  never  going  to  meet  again,'  he  said, 
dreamily. 

The  priest  did  not  answer  for  some  moments.  His  slim  hands 
were  tightly  clasped  upon  his  knees. 

4  It  is  probable,'  he  said  at  length,  *  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
If  our  friendship  is  discovered  it  is  certain  !  ' 

*  Then  our  friendship    must  not  be    discovered,'   said   the 
practical  Englishman. 

*  But,  my  friend,  that  would  be  deceit — duplicity  ! ' 

{  A  little  duplicity,  more  or  less,  cannot  matter  much,'  replied 
Christian,  in  a  harder  voice. 

The  priest  looked  up  sharply,  half-fearing  that  his  own 
treachery  in  the  matter  of  the  letter  was  suspected.  But  his 
companion  remained  silent,  and  the  darkness  prevented  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  from  being  seen. 

'  And,'  continued  the  Englishman,  after  a  long  pause,  { I  am 
to  be  left  here  ?  ' 
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There  was  a  peculiar  ring  of  weary  indifference  in  his  tone, 
as  if  it  mattered  little  where  he  was  left.  The  priest  noticed  it 
and  remembered  it  later. 

'  I  know  nothing,  my  friend.      I  have  but  to  obey  my  orders.' 

*  And  close  your  mind  against  thought  ?  ' 

*  I  cannot  prevent  the  thoughts  from  coming  into  my  mind,' 
replied  the  priest  gently,  *  but  I  can  keep  them  prisoners  when 
they  have  entered.' 

He  rose  suddenly,  and  led  the  way  along  the  river  bank.  Had 
Christian's  manner  been  more  encouraging  he  would  have  told 
him  then  and  there  about  the  letter. 

As  they  passed  along  the  narrow  footpath,  the  dim  form  of  a 
man  rose  from  behind  the  log  of  wood  upon  which  they  had  been 
sitting.  It  was  one  of  the  lay  brethren  who  had  accompanied 
them  from  Audierne.  Contrary  to  Eene  Drucquer's  whispered 
instructions,  he  had  followed  them  after  quitting  the  carriage  and 
had  crept  up  behind  the  poplars  unheard  and  unsuspected.  He 
came,  however,  too  late.  Unconsciously,  Christian  had  saved  his 
companion. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

GKEEK    AND     GREEK. 

WHEN  they  had  walked  about  a  hundred  yards  farther  on,  the 
footpath  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  a  house  built 
across  it  to  the  water's  edge.  In  this  lay  the  explanation  of  its 
scanty  use  and  luxuriant  growth  of  moss. 

It  was  not  a  dark  night,  and  without  difficulty  the  priest  found 
the  handle  of  a  bell,  of  which,  however,  no  sound  reached  their 
ears.  The  door,  cut  deep  in  the  stone,  was  opened  after  a  short 
delay  by  a  lay  brother  who  showed  no  signs  of  rigid  fasting. 
Again  Christian  noticed  that  no  greeting  was  exchanged,  no  word 
of  explanation  offered  or  expected.  The  lay  brother  led  the  way 
along  a  dimly-lighted  corridor,  in  which  there  were  doors  upon 
each  side  at  regular  intervals.  There  was  a  chill  and  stony  feel- 
ing in  the  atmosphere. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  a  gleam  of  light  shone  through  a 
half-open  door  upon  the  bare  stone  floor.  Into  this  cell  Christian 
was  shown.  Without  even  noticing  whether  the  priest  followed 
him  or  not,  he  entered  the  tiny  room  and  threw  himself  wearily 
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upon  the  bed.  Although  it  was  an  intensely  hot  night  he  shivered 
a  little,  and  as  he  lay  he  clasped  his  head  with  either  hand.  His 
eyes  were  dull  and  lifeless,  and  the  colour  had  entirely  left  his 
cheeks,  though  his  lips  were  red  and  moist.  He  took  no  notice 
of  his  surroundings,  which,  though  simple  and  somewhat  bare,  were 
not  devoid  of  comfort. 

In  the  meantime,  Rene  Drucquer  had  followed  the  door-keeper 
up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  to  a  second  corridor,  which  was  identical 
with  that  below,  except  that  a  room  took  the  place  of  this  small 
entrance-lobby  and  broad  door.  Thus  the  windows  of  this  room 
were  immediately  above  the  river,  which  rendered  them  entirely 
free  from  overlookers,  as  the  land  on  the  opposite  side  was  low  and 
devoid  of  trees. 

The  lay  brother  stopped  in  front  of  the  door  of  this  apartment, 
and  allowed  the  young  priest  to  pass  him  and  knock  at  the  door 
with  his  own  hands.  The  response  from  within  was  uttered  in 
such  a  low  tone  that  if  he  had  not  been  listening  most  attentively 
Eene  would  not  have  heard  it.  He  opened  the  door,  which  creaked 
a  little  on  its  hinges,  and  passed  into  the  room  alone. 

In  front  of  him  a  man  dressed  in  a  black  soutane  was  seated 
at  a  table  placed  before  the  window.  The  only  lamp  in  the  room, 
which  was  long  and  narrow,  stood  on  the  table  before  him,  so  that 
the  light  of  it  was  reflected  from  his  sleek  black  head  disfigured 
by  a  tiny  tonsure.  As  Rene  Drucquer  advanced  up  the  room,  the 
occupant  raised  his  head  slightly,  but  made  no  attempt  to  turn 
round.  With  a  quick,  unobtrusive  movement  of  his  large  white 
hand  he  moved  the  papers  on  the  table  before  him,  so  that  no 
written  matter  remained  exposed  to  view.  Upon  the  table  were 
several  books,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plain  inkstand 
stood  a  beautifully-carved  stone  crucifix,  while  upon  the  left  there 
was  a  small  mirror  no  larger  than  a  carte-de-visite.  This  was 
placed  at  a  slight  angle  upon  a  tiny  wire  easel,  and  by  raising  his 
eyes  any  person  seated  at  the  table  could  at  once  see  what  was 
passing  in  the  room  behind  him — the  entire  apartment,  including 
the  door,  being  reflected  in  the  mirror. 

Though  seated,  the  occupant  of  this  peculiarly  constructed 
room  was  evidently  tall.  His  shoulders,  though  narrow,  were  very 
square,  and  in  any  other  garment  than  a  thin  soutane  his  slightness 
of  build  would  scarcely  have  been  noticeable.  His  head  was  of 
singular  and  remarkable  shape.  Very  narrow  from  temple  to 
temple,  it  was  quite  level  from  the  summit  of  the  high  forehead 
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to  the  spot  where  the  tonsure  gleamed  whitely,  and  the  length  of 
the  skull  from  front  to  back  was  abnormal.  The  dullest  observer 
could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  that  there  was  something  extra- 
ordinary in  such  a  head,  either  for  good  or  evil. 

The  Abbe  Drucquer  advanced  across  the  bare  stone  floor,  and 
took  his  stand  at  the  left  side  of  the  table,  within  a  yard  of  his 
Provincial's  elbow. 

Before  taking  any  notice  of  him,  the  Provincial  opened  a  thick 
book  bound  in  dark  morocco  leather,  of  which  the  leaves  were  of 
white  unruled  paper,  interleaved,  like  a  diary,  with  blotting-paper. 
The  pages  were  numbered,  although  there  was,  apparently,  no 
index  attached  to  the  volume.  After  a  moment's  thought,  the 
tall  man  turned  to  a  certain  folio  which  was  partially  covered  by  a 
fine  hand-writing  in  short  paragraphs.  Then  for  the  first  time 
he  looked  up. 

*  (rood  evening,'  he  said,  in  full  melodious  voice.    As  he  raised 
his  face  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  directly  upon  it.     There  was 
evidently  no  desire  to  conceal  any  passing  expression  by  the  stale 
old  method  of  a  shaded  lamp.      The  face  was  worthy  of  the  head . 
Clean-cut,  calm,  and  dignified,  it  was  singularly  fascinating,  not 
only  by  reason  of  its  beauty,  which  was  undeniable,  but  owing  to 
the  calm,  almost  superhuman  power  that  lay  in  the  gaze  of  the 
velvety  eyes.     There  was  no  keenness  of  expression,  no  quickness 
of  glance,  and  no  seeking  after  effect  by  mobility  of  lash  or  lid. 
When  he  raised  his  eyes,  the  lower  lid  was  elevated  simultaneously, 
which  peculiarity,  concealing  the  white  around  the  pupil,  imparted 
an  uncomfortable  sense  of  inscrutability.    There  was  no  expression 
beyond  a  vague  sense  of  velvety  depth,  such  as  is  felt  upon  gazing 
for  some  space  of  time  down  a  deep  well. 

'  Good  evening,'  replied  Rene  Drucquer,  meeting  with  some 
hesitation  the  slow,  kindly  glance. 

The  Provincial  leant  forward  and  took  from  the  tray  of  the 
inkstand  a  quill  pen.  With  the  point  of  it  he  followed  the  lines 
written  in  the  book  before  him. 

*  I  understand,'  he  said,  in  a  modulated  and  business-like  tone, 
'  that  you  have  been  entirely  successful  ?  ' 

'  I  believe  so.' 

The  Provincial  turned  his  head  slightly,  as  if  about  to  raise  his 
eyes  once  more  to  the  young  priest's  face,  but  after  remaining  a 
moment  in  the  same  position  with  slightly  parted  lips  and  the  pen 
poised  above  the  book,  he  returned  to  the  written  notes. 
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1  You  left,'  he  continued,  *  on  Monday  week  last.  On  the 
Wednesday  evening  you  .  .  .  carried  out  the  instructions  given  to 
you.  This  morning  you  arrived  at  Audierne,  and  came  into  the 
harbour  at  daybreak.  Your  part  has  been  satisfactorily  performed. 

You  have  brought  your  prisoner  with  all  expedition.     So 

here  the  Provincial  raised  the  pen  from  the  book  with  a  jerk  of 
his  wrist  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  almost  imperceptibly,  *  so — 
you  have  been  entirely  successful  ?  ' 

Although  there  was  a  distinct  intention  of  interrogation  in  the 
tone  in  which  this  last  satisfactory  statement  was  made,  the  young 
priest  stood  motionless  and  silent.  After  a  pause,  the  other  con- 
tinued in  the  same  kind,  even  voice  : 

*  What  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  you,  my  son  ? ' 

*  The  "  patron  "  of  the  boat,  Loic  Plufer,  was  killed  by  the 
breaking  of  a  rope,  before  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  English 
coast.' 

'Ah!  I  am  sorry.  Had  you  time — were  you  enabled  to 
administer  to  him  the  holy  rites  ?  ' 

*  No,  my  father.     He  was  killed  at  one  blow.' 

The  Provincial  laid  aside  his  pen  and  leant  back.  His  soft 
eyes  rested  steadily  on  the  book  in  front  of  him. 

*  Did  the  accident  have  any  evil  effect  upon  the  crew  ? '  he 
asked  indifferently. 

*  I  think  not,'  was  the  reply.     '  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  such 
effect   arising,  and — and  in  this   the   Englishman   helped   me 
greatly.' 

Without  moving  a  muscle  the  Provincial  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  young  priest.  He  did  not  look  up  into  his  face,  but 
appeared  to  be  watching  his  slim  hands,  which  were  moving  ner- 
vously upon  the  surface  of  his  black  soutane. 

*  My  son,'  he  said,  smoothly.     *  As  you  know,  I  am  a  great 
advocate  for  frankness.     Frankness  in  word  and  thought,  in  sub- 
ordinate and  superior.     I  have  always  been  frank  with  you,  and 
from  you  I  expect  similar  treatment.    'It  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  still   something   unsatisfactory  respecting    your   successfully- 
executed  mission.     It  is  in  connection  with  this  Englishman. 

it  not  so  ?  ' 

Rene  Drucquer  moved  a  little,  changing  his  attitude  and 
clasping  his  hands  one  over  the  other. 

*  He  is  not  such  as  I  expected,'  he  replied  after  a  pause. 

4  No,'^said  the  Provincial,  meditatively.     *  They  are  a  strange 
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race.  Some  of  them  are  strong — very  strong  indeed.  But  most 
of  them  are  foolish  ;  and  singularly  self-satisfied.  He  is  intelli- 
gent, this  one  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  think  he  is  very  intelligent.' 
'  Was  he  violent  or  abusive  ? ' 

1  No  ;  he  was  calm  and  almost  indifferent.' 

For  some  moments  the  Provincial  thought  deeply.  Then  he 
waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  a  chair  which  stood  with  its 
back  towards  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

'  Take  a  seat,  my  son,'  he  said,  *  I  have  yet  many  questions  to 
ask  you.  I  am  afraid  I  forgot  that  you  might  be  tired.' 

*  Now  tell  me,'  he  continued  when  Eene  had  seated  himself, 
4  Do  you  think  this  indifference  was  assumed  by  way  of  disarming 
suspicion  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  speedy  escape.' 

'No!' 

*  Did  you  converse  together  to  any  extent  ?  ' 

*  We  were  naturally  thrown  together  a  great  deal ;  especially 
after  the  death  of  the  "  patron."     He  was  of  great  assistance  to 
me  and  to  Hoel  Grail,  the  second  in  command,  by  reason  of  his 
knowledge  of  seamanship.' 

*  Ah  !     He  is  expert  in  such  matters  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  my  father.' 

A  further  note  was  here  added  to  the  partially-filled  page  of 
the  manuscript  book. 

( Of  what  subjects  did  he  speak  ?  Of  religion,  our  Order, 
politics,  himself  and  his  captivity  ?  ' 

'  Of  none  of  those.' 

The  Provincial  leant  back  suddenly  in  his  chair,  and  for  same 
minutes  complete  silence  reigned  in  the  room.  He  was  evidently 
thinking  deeply,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  open  book  with 
inscrutable  immobility.  Once  he  glanced  slowly  towards  Eene 
Drucquer,  who  sat  with  downcast  eyes  and  interlocked  fingers. 
Then  he  pressed  back  his  elbows  and  inhaled  a  deep  breath,  as  if 
weary  of  sitting  in  one  position. 

'  I  have  met  Englishmen,'  he  said,  speculatively,  '  of  a  type 
similar — I  think — to  this  man.  They  never  spoke  of  religion,  of 
themselves  or  of  their  own  opinion ;  and  yet  they  were  not  silent 
men.  Upon  most  subjects  they  could  converse  intelligently,  and 
upon  some  with  brilliancy;  but  these  subjects  were  invariably 
treated  in  a  strictly  general  sense.  Such  men  never  argue,  and 
never  appear  to  be  highly  interested  in  that  of  which  they  happen 
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to  be  speaking.  .  .  .  They  make  excellent  listeners.  .  .  /  Here 
the  speaker  stopped  for  a  moment  and  passed  his  long  hand  down- 
wards across  his  eyes  as  if  the  light  were  troubling  his  sight ;  in 
doing  so  he  glanced  again  towards  the  Abbe's  fingers,  which  were 
now  quite  motionless,  the  knuckles  gleaming  like  ivory. 

* ...  And  one  never  knows  quite  how  much  they  remember 
and  how  much  they  forget.  Perhaps  it  is  that  they  hear  every- 
thing .  .  .  and  forget  nothing.  Is  our  friend  of  this  type,  my 
son?' 

*  I  think  he  is.' 

*  It  is  such  men  as  he  who  have  made  that  little  island  what  it 
is.  They  are  difficult  subjects  ;  but  they  are  liable  to  sacrifice  their 
opportunities  to  a  mistaken  creed  they  call  honour,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  such  dangerous  enemies  as  they  otherwise  might  have 
been.' 

The  Provincial  said  these  words  in  a  lighter  manner,  almost 
amounting  to  pleasantry,  and  did  not  appear  to  notice  that  the 
priest  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat. 

*  Then,'  he  continued,  '  you  have  learnt  nothing  of  importance 
during  the  few  days  you  have  passed  with  him  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  my  father.' 

'  Did  he  make  any  attempt  to  communicate  with  his  friends  ?  ' 

'  He  wrote  a  letter,  which  he  requested  me  to  post.' 

The  Provincial  leant  forward  in  his  chair  and  took  a  pen  in  his 

right  hand,  while  he  extended  his  left  across  the  table  towards  his 

companion. 

4 1  burnt  it,'  said  Rene,  gently. 

I  Ah !     That  is  a  pity.     Why  did  you  do  that  ?  ' 

I 1  had  discretion  ! '  replied  the  young  priest,  with  quiet  deter- 
mination. 

The  Provincial  examined  the  point  of  his  pen  critically,  his 
perfectly-formed  lips  slightly  apart. 

*  Yes,'  he  murmured,  reflectively.     *  Yes,  of  course,  you  had 
discretion.     What  was  in  the  letter  ?  ' 

'  A  few  words  in  English,  telling  his  friends  to  have  no  anxiety, 
and  asking  them  particularly  to  institute  no  search,  as  he  would 
return  home  as  soon  as  he  desired  to  do  so.' 

'Ah  !  He  said  that,  did  he?  And  the  letter  was  addressed 
to ' 

'  Mr.  Carew.' 

« Thank  you.' 
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The  Provincial  made  another  note  in  the  manuscript  book. 
Then  he  read  the  whole  page  over  carefully  and  critically.  His 
attitude  was  like  that  of  a  physician  about  to  pronounce  a  diagnosis. 

*  And,'  he   said  reflectively,  without  looking  up,  '  was  there 
nothing  noticeable  about  him  in  any  way  ?     Nothing  characteristic 
of  the  man,  I  mean,  and  peculiar.     How  would  you  describe  him 
in  fact  ? ' 

*  I  should  say,'  replied  Rene  Drucquer,  '  that  his  chief  charac- 
teristic is  energy ;  but  for  some  reason,  during  these  last  two 
days  this   seems  to  have  slowly  evaporated.     His  resistance  on 
Wednesday  night  was  very  energetic — he  dislocated  my  arm,  and 
reset  it  later — and  when  the  vessel  was  in  danger  he  was  full  of 
life.     Later  this  peculiar  indifference  of  manner  came  over  him, 
and  hour  by  hour  it  has  increased  in  power.     It  almost  seems  as 
if  he  were  anxious  to  keep  away  from  England  just  now.' 

The  Provincial  raised  his  long  white  finger  to  his  upper  lip. 
It  was  the  action  of  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  tugging  gently 
at  his  moustache  when  in  thought,  and  one  would  almost  have 
said  that  the  smooth-faced  priest  had  at  no  very  distant  period 
worn  that  manly  ornament.  His  finger  passed  over  the  shaded 
skin  with  a  disagreeable,  rasping  sound. 

'  That  does  not  sound  very  likely,'  he  said  slowly.  *  Have  you 
any  tangible  reason  to  offer  in  support  of  this  theory  ?  ' 

'  No,  my  father.  But  the  idea  came  to  me,  and  so  I  mention 
it.  It  seemed  as  if  this  desire  came  to  him  upon  reflection,  after 
the  ship  was  out  of  danger,  and  the  indifference  was  contempora- 
neous with  it.' 

The  Provincial  suddenly  closed  the  book  and  laid  aside  his  pen. 

4  Thank  you,  my  son ! '  he  said,  in  smooth,  heartless  tones,  *  I 
will  not  trouble  you  any  more  to-night.  You  will  need  food  and 
rest.  Good  night,  my  son.  You  have  done  well ! ' 

Rene  Drucquer  rose  and  gravely  passed  down  the  long  room. 
Before  he  reached  the  door,  however,  the  clear  voice  of  his  superior 
caused  him  to  pause  for  a  moment. 

'  As  you  go  down  to  the  refectory,'  he  said,  '  kindly  make  a 
request  that  Mr.  Vellacott  be  sent  to  me  as  soon  as  he  is  refreshed. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  see  him  before  I  do  ! ' 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  Rene  Drucquer  the  Provin- 
cial rose  from  his  seat  and  slowly  paced  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  door  to  the  table.  Presently  he  drew  aside  the  curtain 
which  hid  a  small  recess  near  the  door,  where  a  simple  bed  and  a 
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small  table  were  concealed.  With  a  brush  he  smoothed  back  his 
sleek  hair,  and,  dipping  the  ends  of  his  fingers  into  a  basin  of 
of  water,  he  wiped  them  carefully.  Thus  He  prepared  to  receive 
Christian  Vellacott. 

He  returned  to  his  chair  and  seated  himself  somewhat 
wearily.  Although  there  were  but  few  papers  on  the  table,  he 
had  three  hours  hard  work  before  him  yet.  He  leant  back,  and 
again  that  singular  gesture,  as  if  to  stroke  a  moustache  that  was 
not  there,  was  noticeable. 

*  I  have  a  dull  presentiment,'  he  muttered  reflectively,  *  that 
we  have  made  a  mistake  here.     We  have  gone  about  it  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  if  there  is  blame  to  be  attached  to  any  one,  Talma 
is  the  man.     That  temper  of  his  is  fatal ! ' 

After  a  pause  he  heaved  a  weary  sigh,  and  stretched  his  long 
arms  out  on  either  side,  enjoying  a  free  and  open  yawn. 

*  Ah  me  ! '  he  sighed,  *  what  an  uphill  fight  this  has  become, 
and  day  by  day  it  grows  harder.     Day  by  day  we  lose  power ;  one 
hold  after  another  slips  from  our  grasp.     Perhaps  it  means  that 
this  vast  organisation  is  effete — perhaps,  after  all,  we  are  dying  of 
inanition,  and  yet — yet  it  should  not  be,  for  we  have  the  People 
still.  .  .  .     Ah!  I  hear  footsteps.     This  is  our  journalistic  friend, 
no  doubt.     I  think  he  will  prove  interesting.' 

A  moment  later  some  one  knocked  softly  at  the  door.  There 
was  a  slight  shuffling  of  feet,  and  Christian  Vellacott  entered  the 
room  alone.  There  was  a  peculiar  dull  expression  in  his  eyes,  as 
if  he  were  suffering  pain,  mental  or  physical.  After  glancing  at 
the  mirror,  the  Provincial  rose  and  bowed  formally  with  his  hand 
upon  the  back  of  his  chair.  As  the  Englishman  came  forward 
the  Jesuit  glanced  at  his  face,  and  with  a  polite  motion  of  the 
hand  he  said : 

'  Sir,  take  the  trouble  of  seating  yourself,'  speaking  in  French 
at  once,  with  no  apology,  as  if  well  aware  that  his  companion  knew 
that  language  as  perfectly  as  his  own. 

4  Thank  you,'  replied  Christian.  He  drew  the  chair  slightly 
forward  as  he  seated  himself,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  Jesuit's 
face.  Through  the  entire  interview  he  never  removed  his  gaze, 
and  he  noticed  that  until  the  last  words  were  spoken  those  soft, 
deep  eyes  were  never  raised  to  his. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  the  Jesuit  at  length,  almost  humbly,  *  that 
we  are  irreconcilable  enemies,  Mr.  Vellacott?' 

The  manner  in  which  this  was   spoken  did  not  bear  the 
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slightest  resemblance  to  the  cold  superiority  with  which  Kene 
Drucquer  had  been  treated. 

The  Englishman  sat  with  one  lean  hand  resting  on  the  table 
and  watched.  He  knew  that  some  reply  was  expected,  but  in  face 
of  that  knowledge  he  chose  to  remain  silent.  It  was  a  case  of 
Greek  meeting  Greek.  The  inscrutable  Provincial  had  met  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  steel  at  last.  His  strange  magnetic  influ- 
ence threw  itself  vainly  against  a  will  as  firm  as  his  own,  and  he 
felt  that  his  incidental  effects,  dramatic  and  conversational,  fell 
flat.  Instantly  he  became  interested  in  Christian  Vellacott. 

*  I  need  hardly  remind  a  man  of  your  discrimination,  Mr. 
Vellacott,'  he  continued  tentatively,  *  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question.' 

The  Englishman  smiled  and  moved  slightly  in  his  chair, 
drawing  in  his  feet  and  leaning  forward. 

'  Implying,  I  presume,'  he  said  lightly,  '  that  in  this  particular 
question  you  are  on  one  side  and  I  upon  the  other.' 

*  Alas  !  it  seems  so.' 

Vellacott  leant  back  in  his  chair  again  and  crossed  his  legs. 

{ In  my  turn,'  he  said  quietly,  'I  must  remind  you,  monsieur, 
that  I  am  a  journalist.' 

The  Provincial  raised  his  eyebrows  almost  imperceptibly  and 
waited  for  his  companion  to  continue.  His  silence  and  the  mo- 
mentary motion  of  his  eyebrows,  which  in  no  way  affected  the 
lids,  expressed  admirably  his  failure  to  see  the  connection  of  his 
companion's  remark. 

*  Which  means,'  Christian  went  on  to  explain,  *  that  my  place 
is  not  upon  either  side  of  the  question,  but  in  the  middle.     I 
belong  to  no  party,  and  I  am  the  enemy  of  no  man.     I  do  not 
lead  men's  opinions.     It  is  my  duty  to  state  facts  as  plainly  and 
as  coldly  as  possible  in  order  that  my  countrymen  may  form  their 
own  judgment.     It  may  appear  that  at  one  time  I  write  upon  one 
side  of  the  question ;  the  next  week  I  may  seem  to  write  upon 
the  other.     That  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  my  calling.' 

'  Then  we  are  not  necessarily  enemies,'  said  the  Jesuit  softly. 

<  No — not  necessarily.  On  the  other  hand,'  continued  Christian, 
with  daring  deliberation,  *  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we  should 
be  friends.' 

The  Jesuit  smiled  slightly — so  slightly  that  it  was  the  mere 
ghost  of  a  smile,  affecting  the  lines  of  his  small  mouth,  but  in  no 
way  relieving  the  soft  darkness  of  his  eyes. 
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*  Then  we  are  enemies,'  he  said.     '  He  Whose  follower  I  am 
said  that  all  who  are  not  with  Him  are  against  Him.' 

The  Englishman's  lips  closed  suddenly,  and  a  peculiar  stony 
look  came  over  his  face.  There  was  one  subject  upon  which  he 
had  determined  not  to  converse. 

1 1  am  instructed,'  continued  the  Provincial,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner  from  pleasant  to  practical,  Ho  ask  of  you  a 
written  promise  never  to  write  one  word  either  for  or  against  the 
Society  of  Jesus  again.  In  exchange  for  that  promise  I  am 
empowered  to  tender  to  you  the  sincere  apologies  of  the  Society 
for  the  inconvenience  to  which  you  may  have  been  put,  and  to 
assist  you  in  every  way  to  return  home  at  once.' 

A  great  silence  followed  this  speech.  A  small  clock  suspended 
somewhere  in  the  room  ticked  monotonously,  otherwise  there  was 
no  sound  audible.  The  two  men  sat  within  a  yard  of  each  other, 
each  thinking  of  the  other  in  his  individual  way,  from  his  indi- 
vidual point  of  view,  the  Jesuit  with  downcast  eyes,  his  companion 
watching  his  immobile  features. 

At  length  Christian  Vellacott's  full  and  quiet  tones  broke  the 
spell. 

1  Of  course,'  he  said  simply,  '  I  refuse.' 

The  Provincial  rose  from  his  seat,  pushing  it  back  as  he  did  so. 

<  Then  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  You  are  no  doubt 
fatigued.  The  lay  brother  waiting  outside  will  show  you  the — 
room  assigned  to  you,  and  at  whatever  time  of  day  or  night  you 
may  wish  to  see  me  remember  that  I  am  at  your  service.' 

Christian  rose  also.  He  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  then  to 
grasp  the  table  with  both  hands  to  assist  himself.  He  stood  for  a 
moment,  and  suddenly  tottered  forward.  Had  not  the  Provincial 
caught  him  he  would  have  fallen. 

*  My  head  turns,'  he  mumbled  incoherently.     *  What  is  the 
matter  ?  .  .  .  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

The  Jesuit  slipped  his  arm  round  him — a  slight  arm,  but  as 
hard  and  strong  as  steel. 

*  You  are  tired,'  he  said,  sympathetically  ;  <  perhaps  you  have 
a  little  touch  of  fever.     Come,  I  will  assist  you  to  your  room.' 

And  the  two  men  passed  out  together. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

STRICKEN   DOWN. 

IN  later  days  Christian  Vellacott  could  bring  back  to  his  memory 
no  distinct  recollection  of  that  first  night  spent  in  the  monastery. 
There  was  an  indefinite  remembrance  of  the  steady,  monotonous 
clang  of  a  bell  in  the  first  hours,  doubtless  the  tolling  of  the 
matins,  calling  the  elect  to  prayer  at  midnight. 

After  that  he  must  have  fallen  into  a  deep  lethargic  sleep,  for 
he  never  heard  the  distant  strains  of  the  organ  and  the  melodious 
chaunting  of  gruff  voices.  The  strange,  unquiet  melody  hovered 
over  him  in  the  little  cell,  following  him  as  he  glided  away  from 
earth  upon  the  blessed  wings  of  sleep,  and  haunted  his  restless 
dreams. 

The  monks  were  early  astir  next  morning,  for  the  sweet  smell 
of  drying  hay  filled  the  air,  and  the  second  crop  of  the  fruitful 
earth  lay  waiting  to  be  stacked.  With  tucked-up  gowns  and  bared 
arms  the  sturdy  devotees  worked  with  rake  and  pitchfork  No 
whispered  word  passed  between  them ;  none  raised  his  head  to 
look  around  upon  the  smiling  landscape  or  search  in  the  cloudless 
sky  for  the  tiny  lark  whose  morning  hymn  rippled  down  to  them. 
Each  worked  on  in  silence,  tossing  the  scented  hay,  his  mind 
being  no  doubt  filled  with  thoughts  above  all  earthly  things. 

Near  at  hand  lay  a  carefully-kept  vegetable-garden  of  large 
dimensions.  Here  grew  in  profusion  all  nourishing  roots  and 
herbs,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  more  luscious  fruits.  Small  birds 
hopped  and  fluttered  here  and  there  unheeded  and  unmolested, 
calling  to  each  other  joyously,  and  the  warming  air  was  alive  with 
the  hum  of  tinier  wings. 

In  the  midst  of  this  walked  man — the  lord  of  all — humbly, 
silently,  with  bowed  head  and  unadmiring  eyes — man  whot<e  life 
was  vouchsafed  and  created  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  things, 
whose  eyes  were  given  to  him  that  he  might  see  them,  ears  to 
hear  them,  and  tongue  that  he  might  sing  and  speak  about  it  all. 

A  little  square  patch  of  sunlight  lay  on  the  stone  floor  of  the 
small  cell  allotted  to  Christian  Vellacott.  The  thick  oak  door 
deadened  the  sounds  of  life  in  the  monastery,  such  as  they  were, 
and  the  strong,  laboured  breathing  of  the  young  Englishman  alone 
broke  the  chill  silence. 
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Christian  lay,  all  dressed,  on  the  narrow  bed.  His  eyes  were 
half  closed,  and  the  ruddy  brown  of  his  cheeks  had  faded  into  an 
ashy  grey.  His  clenched  hands  lay  numbly  at  his  side.  Through 
his  open,  swollen  lips  meaningless  words  came  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

Presently  the  door  opened  with  a  creaking  sound,  but  the 
sleeper  moved  no  limb  or  feature.  Rene  Drucquer  entered  the 
cell  and  ran  quickly  to  the  bedside.  Behind,  with  more  dignity 
and  deliberation,  followed  the  sub-prior  of  the  monastery.  The 
young  priest  had  obtained  permission  from  his  Provincial  to  see 
Christian  Vellacott  for  a  few  moments  before  his  hurried  departure 
for  India.  Thus  Rene  had  received  his  mission  sooner  than  he 
had  hoped  for.  The  astute  and  far-seeing  Provincial  had  from 
the  beginning  intended  that  Rene  Drucquer  should  be  removed 
from  harm's  way  without  delay  once  his  disagreeable  mission  to 
St.  Mary  Western  was  performed. 

'My  father,'  exclaimed  the  young  priest  in  alarm,  'he  is 
dying ! ' 

The  venerable  sub-prior  bent  his  head  over  the  bed.  He  was 
a  tall,  spare  man,  with  very  sunken  cheeks,  and  a  marvellous  ex- 
pression of  placid  contentment  in  his  eyes  such  as  one  never  finds 
in  the  face  of  a  young  monk.  He  was  very  learned  in  medicines, 
and  in  the  administration  of  such  simple  herbs  as  were  required  to 
remedy  the  illnesses  within  the  monastery  walls.  Perhaps  some 
of  his  patients  died  when  they  might  have  lived  under  more 
skilled  treatment,  but  it  is  a  short  and  easy  step  from  life  to  death 
within  a  comfortless  cell,  and  his  bony  hands  were  as  tender  over 
his  sick  brethren  as  those  of  a  woman. 

He  felt  the  Englishman's  pulse  and  watched  his  ashen  face  for 
some  moments,  touching  the  clammy  forehead  softly,  while  Rene 
Drucquer  stood  by  with  a  great  sickening  weight  of  remorse  and 
fear  upon  his  heart.  Then  the  sub-prior  knelt  stiffly  down,  and 
placed  his  clean-shaven  lips  near  to  Christian's  ear. 

1  My  son,'  he  said,  '  do  you  hear  me  ?  ' 

Christian  breathed  less  heavily,  as  if  he  were  listening  to  some 
far-off  sound,  but  never  moved  a  feature.  Presently  he  began  to 
murmur  incoherently,  and  the  sub-prior  bent  his  ear  to  listen. 

1  Much  good  would  a  blessing  of  mine  do  you,  Hilda,'  observed 
Christian  into  the  reverend  ear.  The  old  gentleman  raised  his 
cadaverous  head  and  looked  somewhat  puzzled.  Again  he  listened. 

*  Look  after  Aunt  Judy — she  cannot  last  long,'  murmured  the 
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young  Englishman  in  his  native  tongue,  which  was  unknown  to 
the  monk. 

'  It  is  fever,'  said  the  sub-prior  presently — *  one  of  those  terrible 
fevers  which  kill  men  as  the  cold  kills  flies ! ' 

No  thought  seemed  to  enter  the  monk's  mind  of  possible 
infection.  He  knelt  upon  the  cold  floor  with  one  bare  and  bony 
arm  beneath  the  sick  man's  head,  while  the  other  lay  across  his 
breast.  He  was  looking  intently  into  the  veiled  eyes,  inhaling 
the  very  breath  of  the  swollen  lips. 

*  Will  he  die,  my  father  ? '  asked  Rene  Drucquer  in  a  whisper ; 
his  face  was  as  pale  as  Vellacott's. 

*  He  is  in  the  hands  of  the  good  Grod,'  was  the  pious  answer. 
The  tall  monk  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  before  the  bed  thinking. 
He  rubbed  his  bony  hands  together  slowly.     Through  the  tiny 
window  a  shaft  of  sunlight  poured  down  upon  his  grizzled  head, 
and  showed  up  relentlessly  the  deep  furrows  that  ran  diagonally 
down  from  his  cheek-bone  to  his  chin. 

*  You  must  watch  here,  my  son,'  he  continued,  *  while  I  inform 
the  Father  Provincial  of  this.' 

The  venerable  sub-prior  was  no  Jesuit,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  just  as  well  pleased  had  the  Provincial  elected  to  live 
elsewhere  than  in  the  monastery.  But  the  Prior — an  old  man  of 
ninety,  and  incapable  of  work  or  thought — was  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  Society. 

When  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  Englishman,  Rene 
Drucquer  sat  wearily  upon  a  small  wooden  bench,  the  only  form 
of  seat  provided,  and  leant  his  narrow  face  upon  his  hands. 

The  prospect  that  he  saw  before  him  as  he  sat  staring  vacantly 
at  the  floor  of  the  little  cell  was  black  enough.  He  saw  no  possible 
outlet,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  force  his  way  through  the 
barriers  erected  all  round  him .  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  over  a  sincere  disciple  of  the  Mother 
Church  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  is  greater  than  man  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  exercise.  The  slavery  that  England  fought  against 
so  restlessly  is  nothing  to  it,  for  mental  bondage  is  infinitely 
heavier  than  physical  service.  He  had  determined  to  accept  the 
Provincial's  offer  of  missionary  work  in  Asia,  but  the  sudden 
horror  of  realising  that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  and  could  never  be  any- 
thing else  than  a  Jesuit  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  was  fresh  upon 
him.  He  was  too  young  yet  to  find  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  he  at  all  events  could  attempt  to  steer  a  clear,  unsullied 
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course  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  that  surround  a  priest's 
existence,  and  he  was  too  old  to  buoy  himself  up  with  the  false 
hope  that  he  might,  despite  his  Jesuit's  oath,  do  some  good  work 
for  his  Church.  His  awakening  had  been  rendered  more  terrible 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  dreams  which  it  had  interrupted. 

He  had  not  looked  upon  Christian  Vellacott  as  a  victim  hitherto, 
for  the  bravest  receive  the  least  sympathy,  and  the  young  English- 
man's cool  way  of  treating  his  reverse  of  fortune  had  repelled  pity 
or  commiseration.  But  now  all  that  was  changed.  Whatever 
this  sickness  might  prove  to  be,  Rene  Drucquer  felt  that  the 
blame  of  it  lay  at  his  own  door.  If  Christian  Vellacott  were  to 
die,  he,  Rene  Drucquer,  was  in  the  eyes  of  (rod  a  murderer,  for  he 
had  forcibly  brought  him  to  his  death.  This  was  an  unpleasant 
reflection  for  a  young  devotee  whose  inward  soul  was  full  of  human 
kindness ;  and  the  presence  of  the  strong  man  who  lay  gasping  for 
breath  upon  the  narrow  comfortless  bed  was  not  reassuring. 

It  was  only  natural  that  these  thoughts,  coupled  with  the 
realisation  of  the  aimlessness  of  his  own  existence,  should  have 
bred  in  the  young  Jesuit's  heart  a  dull  fire  of  antagonism  against 
the  man  who  was  in  immediate  authority  over  him,  and  when  the 
Provincial  noiselessly  entered  the  cell  a  few  minutes  later,  he  felt 
a  sudden  thrill  of  misgiving  at  the  thought  that  his  feelings  were 
sacred  to  none — that  this  man  with  his  deep  inscrutable  eyes 
could  read  the  face  of  his  very  soul  like  an  open  book. 

In  this,  Rene  Drucquer  was  right.  The  Provincial  was  fully 
aware  of  the  presence  of  this  spirit  of  antagonism,  and,  moreover, 
he  knew  that  it  extended  to  the  taciturn  sub-prior  who  accom- 
panied him.  But  this  knowledge  in  no  way  disturbed  him.  The 
spirit  of  antagonism  had  met  him  in  every  turn  of  life.  It  was  so 
familiar  that  he  had  learnt  to  despise  it.  Hitherto  he  had  never 
failed  in  any  undertaking,  and  he  had  never  been  turned  aside 
from  the  execution  of  his  purpose  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
enmity  of  men.  Such  minds  as  this  make  their  mark  in  the  line 
of  life  which  they  take  up,  and  if  they  do  not  happen  to  win 
the  love  of  their  fellow-beings,  they  get  on  remarkably  well  with- 
out it. 

The  Provincial  came  into  the  cell  with  a  singular  noiselessness 
of  motion.  His  pale  face  expressed  neither  surprise  nor  annoy- 
ance, and  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  form  of  the  sick  man  with  no 
sign  of  apprehension.  He  approached,  and  with  his  long  white 
finger  touched  Christian's  wrist.  For  a  few  moments  he  watched 
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the  uneasy  movements  of  his  flushed  face,  and  then  he  turned 
aside,  without,  however,  leaving  the  bedside.  Here  again  there 
seemed  to  be  no  fear  or  thought  of  infection. 

The  sub-prior  stood  behind  him  with  clasped  hands,  while 
Rene,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  was  near  at  hand. 

'  This  man,  my  father,'  said  the  Provincial,  coldly,  *  must  not 
die.  You  must  take  every  care,  and  spare  no  expense  or  trouble. 
If  it  is  necessary  you  can  have  doctors  from  Nantes.  I  will  bear 
every  expense,  and  I  shall  be  grieved  to  hear  of  his  death  ! ' 

Then  he  turned  to  leave  the  cell.  He  was  a  busy  man,  and 
his  visit  had  already  lasted  nearly  three  minutes. 

Rene  Drucquer  stepped  forward  hurriedly.  He  was  between 
his  superior  and  the  door,  so  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  command 
attention. 

1  My  father,'  he  pleaded,  *  may  I  nurse  him  ?  ' 

The  Provincial  raised  his  eyebrows  almost  imperceptibly  ;  then 
he  waved  his  hand,  commanding  the  young  priest  to  stand  aside. 

*  No,'  he  said,  softly,  *  you  must  leave  for  Nantes  in  half-an- 
hour,'  and  he  passed  out  into  the  noiseless  corridor. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CONCERNING  LEIGH  HUNT. 

1  WRITE  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men  '  are  the  words  upon 
the  stone  under  which  lie  the  remains  of  Leigh  Hunt.  They 
were  written  by  himself,  and  when  the  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  1869,  at  Kensal  Green,  they  were  chosen  by  those 
who  had  known  and  loved  him  as  the  most  appropriate  to  be  in- 
scribed over  his  grave. 

If  it  is  true  that  '  love  begets  love '  it  was  presumably  the 
poet's  gentle,  kindly  nature  that  inspired  men  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  with  a  friendly  feeling  towards  him.  With  his  per- 
sonality has  passed  away,  save  in  the  minds  of  a  very  small 
remnant,  the  memory  of  its  power.  That  that  power  was  remark- 
able is  undoubted.  Letters  are  now  lying  before  the  present 
writer  addressed  to  him  from  Shelley,  Keats,  Browning,  Carlyle, 
Charles  Lamb,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  many  others,  containing 
such  warm  expressions  of  affection  and  esteem  that  one  can 
hardly  avoid  regarding  with  a  feeling  akin  to  envy  the  favoured 
individual  into  whose  lap  such  treasures  were  poured. 

A  curious  mixture  of  qualities  appears  to  have  existed  in  his 
nature.  To  a  simple,  childlike  faith  in  human  nature,  and  a 
strong  enduring  love  of  humanity  without  respect  to  creed, 
politics,  or  opinions,  was  united  a  hearty  and  healthy  detestation 
of  many  of  its  common  weaknesses.  He  possessed  a  singular 
facility  for  adapting  himself  to  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  companion 
of  the  moment,  throwing  himself  with  equal  ease  into  the  gaiety 
or  gravity  of  his  friend's  mood,  but  always  detecting  and  dis- 
approving on  the  instant  the  slightest  expression  of  anything 
that  savoured  of  want  of  charity  or  kindly  feeling  towards  others. 

His  stern  unyielding  aversion  to  pretence  or  sham  resulted 
for  him,  as  the  world  knows,  in  two  years'  imprisonment  and  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  500Z.,  an  episode  to  which  he  refers  after- 
wards in  simple  words  :  *  Much  as  it  injured  me,  I  cannot  wish  I 
had  evaded  it,  for  I  believe  that  it  has  done  good.' 

The  circumstances,  which  may  not  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all  readers,  may  be  briefly  alluded  to  here.  In  two  of  the  leading 
papers  of  the  day  had  appeared  some  articles  loaded  with  the 
most  fulsome  and  extravagant  eulogies  on  the  Prince  Kegent, 
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which  awakened  in  Hunt  a  glow  of  honest  indignation,  and 
induced  him  to  express  in  plain  language  his  contempt  for  such 
toadyism  in  the  pages  of  the  Examiner,  a  newspaper  which  lie 
started  and  edited  jointly  with  his  brother.  The  follies  and  vices 
of  the  Kegent  were  at  that  time  a  matter  of  common  talk,  but 
to  make  fearless  and  open  allusion  to  them  in  a  public  journal 
was  audacious.  His  own  defence  for  what  he  wrote  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words :  '  Flattery  in  any  shape  is  un- 
worthy a  man  and  a  gentleman ;  but  political  flattery  is  almost 
a  request  to  be  made  slaves.  If  we  would  have  the  great  to  be 
what  they  ought,  we  must  find  some  means  or  other  to  speak  of 
them  as  they  are.' 

An  extract  from  the  offending  article  is  here  given,  which,  in 
its  turn,  supplies  us  with  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
sentiments  so  fearlessly  attacked  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

*  What  person,'  wrote  the  critic,  *  unacquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  would  imagine,  on  reading  these  astounding 
eulogies,  that  this  "  Glory  of  the  People  "  was  the  subject  of 
millions  of  shrugs  and  reproaches  ! — that  this  "  Protector  of  the 
Arts  "  had  named  a  wretched  foreigner  his  historical  painter,  in 
disparagement  or  in  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  his  own  country- 
men ! — that  this  "  Maecenas  of  the  Age  "  patronised  not  a  single 
deserving  writer ! — that  this  "  Breather  of  Eloquence  "  could  not 
say  a  few  decent  extempore  words,  if  we  are  to  judge,  at  least,  by 
what  he  said  to  his  regiment  on  its  embarkation  for  Portugal ! — 
that  this  "  Conqueror  of  Hearts  "  was  the  disappointer  of  hopes  ! — 
that  this  "  Exciter  of  Desire  "  (bravo  !  Messieurs  of  the  Post !)  this 
"  Adonis  in  loveliness,"  was  a  corpulent  man  of  fifty ! — in  short, 
this  delightful,  blissful,  ivise,  pleasurable,  honourable,  virtuous, 
true  and  immortal  prince,  was  a  violater  of  his  word,  a  libertine 
over  head  and  ears  in  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  domestic  ties,  the 
companion  of  gamblers  and  demireps,  a  man  who  has  just  closed 
half  a  century  without  one  single  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  or  the  respect  of  posterity  ! ' 

The  times  have  indeed  changed  since  flattery  of  so  gross  and 
outrageous  a  nature  as  drew  forth  this  reproof  could  with  im- 
punity be  poured  forth  as  incense  to  the  great,  and  be  suffered 
to  pass  unnoticed  and  unchallenged  by  a  multitude  whose  ears 
were,  unfortunately,  too  well  attuned  to  such  revolting  displays  of 
sycophancy. 

Leigh  Hunt's  manly  and  spirited  attack  *  did  good '  in  more 
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senses  than  one.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  of  a  better 
and  more  wholesome  state  of  things.  Men  known  to  him  by 
name  only,  as  well  as  tried  and  true  friends,  rallied  round  him, 
spoke  up  boldly  in  his  defence,  and  not  in  his  defence  only,  but 
in  hearty  admiration  of  his  fearless  outspokenness.  And  here 
appears  the  bright  side  of  his  prison  experiences :  they  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  many  valued  and  lifelong  intimacies  between 
himself  and  those  who  were  enabled  to  throw  aside  convention 
and  range  themselves  on  his  side. 

But  there  was  also  to  be  endured  the  heaviness  of  a  first 
separation  from  his  wife  and  little  children,  and  Leigh  Hunt  was 
the  man  of  all  others  to  feel  this  keenly  and  bitterly.  This  little 
letter  to  his  boy,  which  I  find  in  my  collection,  shows  us,  I  think, 
another  side  of  his  character  when  compared  with  the  stinging 
Examiner  diatribe  which  brought  so  much  trouble  on  his  head. 

'  Surrey  Jail :  May  17,  1813 

'  MY  DEAR,  GOOD  LITTLE  THORNTON, — I  am  quite  glad  to  hear 
of  your  getting  so  much  better.  Try  not  to  cry  when  you  go  into 
the  warm  bath  ;  for  it  would  not  be  a  "  horrid  warm  bath  "  if 
you  knew  all  the  good  it  did  you — it  would  be  a  nice,  comfortable 
warm  bath.  Your  dear  papa  likes  a  warm  bath  very  much.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  marbles ;  mama  will  give  you  a 
kiss  from  me  for  them,  and  you  must  give  a  kiss  to  mama  for 
papa.  Your  little  sunflower  grows  very  nicely,  and  has  got  six 
leaves,  four  of  them  large  ones. — Your  affectionate  papa, 

'  LEIGH  HUNT.' 

Another  to  his  wife  breathes  the  same  spirit  of  fond  affection  : 

'  Surrey  Jail :  May  1813. 

*  MY  DEAREST  LOVE, — You  may  well  imagine  how  your  letter 
of  yesterday  relieved  me,  and  what  additional  pleasure  I  received 
from  the  one  of  to-day.  Your  sorrow  at  having  sent  the  former 
one  delights  while  it  pains  me ;  but  I  knew  you  would  feel  as  you 
do,  and  long  to  fold  you  in  my  arms  to  comfort  you  in  return.  I 
am  glad  Thornton  bears  his  bathing  so  well.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  did  indeed  omit  to  ask  about  his  riding,  but  by  the  next  post 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  the  result  of  another  application  to 
Dr.  Gooch,  whom  I  have  not  yet  seen.  Pray  take  care  of  your- 
self, for  if  I  only  fancy  you  are  getting  these  fits  of  illness  upon 
you,  with  your  head  tumbling  about  the  hard  back  of  the  chair 
and  my  arm  not  near  to  support  it,  I  shall  long  to  dash  myself 
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through  the  walls  of  my  prison,  though  pretty  well  used  to  them 
by  this  time. 

'  I  am  rather  better  myself  this  afternoon,  though  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  fever  hanging  about  me,  with  a  strange  full  sensa- 
tion in  my  head  that  seems  as  if  it  arose  from  deafness,  though  I 
hear  as  well  as  ever ;  it  is,  I  believe,  the  remains  of  rheumatism, 
and  I  should  not  care  a  pin  for  all  the  bodily  pain  I  feel  if  my 
spirits  were  not  affected  at  the  same  time.  But  still,  I  am  more 
capable  of  being  amused  than  I  was  formerly ;  a  little  continua- 
tion of  fine  weather  brings  me  about  surprisingly,  and  by  the 
time  these  strange  vicissitudes  of  sky  have  gone  past,  and  you 
and  the  summer  come  back  again,  I  hope  to  be  myself  once  more. 

'  Kiss  my  dear  boys  for  me,  and  thank  Thornton  for  his 
marbles.  But  you  made  me  another  present  of  the  value  of 
which  you  were  not  aware.  I  have  been  sleeping  with  a  piece 
of  flannel  about  my  neck  for  some  nights,  after  having  my  throat 
rubbed  with  hartshorn  oil  and  laudanum,  and  last  night  I  substi- 
tuted the  wadding,  which  was  smoother  and  more  comfortable. 
I  need  not  say  with  what  additional  comfort  I  laid  my  cheek  upon 
it,  coming  from  you.' 

But  the  loss  of  liberty  and  freedom  began  to  tell  upon  his 
health.  He  had  every  opportunity  for  writing,  and  doubtless 
gave  himself  up  too  exclusively  to  his  one  resource,  which  was 
also  to  be  pursued  with  all  the  more  earnestness  on  account  of 
the  necessity  for  providing  for  those  dear — though,  alas  !  not 
near — to  him.  The  constant  .strain  of  brain  work,  without  the 
recreation  and  exercise  necessary  to  fortify  his  frame  to  support 
it,  could  not  fail  to  shake  his  rather  fragile  constitution.  The 
following  extract  from  a  diary  kept  by  him  at  this  period  is  worth 
quoting : 

'  Poetry,'  he  writes,  *  is  trying  work  if  your  heart  and  spirits 
are  in  it,  particularly  with  a  weak  body.  The  concentration  of 
your  faculties,  and  the  necessity  and  ambition  you  feel  to  extract 
all  the  essential  heat  of  your  thoughts,  seem  to  make  up  that 
powerful  and  exhausting  effect  called  inspiration.  The  ability  to 
sustain  this,  as  well  as  all  other  exercises  of  the  spirit,  will  evi- 
dently depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  state  of  your  frame ;  so 
that  Dryden  does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  so  fantastical 
in  dieting  himself  for  a  task  of  verse ;  nor  Milton,  and  others,  in 
thinking  their  faculties  stronger  at  particular  periods ;  though 
the  former,  perhaps,  might  have  rendered  his  caution  unnecessary 
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by  undeviating  temperance,  and  the  latter  have  referred  to  the 
sunshine  of  summer,  or  the  indoor  snugness  of  frosty  weather, 
what  they  chose  to  attribute  to  a  loftier  influence.' 

But  while  suffering  keenly  from  the  restrictions  to  which  his 
genial  nature  rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible,  his  courage 
and  the  faith  in  his  convictions  appear  to  have  remained  unshaken. 
He  was  put  to  the  test.  An  intimation  was  conveyed  to  him, 
and  also  to  his  brother  John,  who  was  undergoing  imprisonment 
elsewhere,  that  if  they  were  willing  to  abstain  in  future  from 
any  comments  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of  His  Eoyal  Highness, 
the  Government  would  take  measures  to  spare  them  both  the  fine 
and  the  imprisonment.  These  overtures  were  promptly  declined. 
Without  mutual  consultation  the  brothers  emphatically  refused  to 
give  any  promises  on  the  subject  whatsoever. 

So  strong  was  the  public  feeling  excited  by  the  severe 
measures  taken  against  John  and  Leigh  Hunt  that  it  became 
almost  impossible  to  disregard  its  voice.  Steps  were  taken  for 
the  relaxation  of  many  of  the  prison  regulations  hitherto  relent- 
lessly enforced ;  and  finally,  as  the  result  of  a  letter  written  by 
Leigh  Hunt  to  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  which  was  pro- 
bably perused  (as  it  was  intended  it  should  be)  by  other  eyes 
than  his,  a  very  decided  improvement  for  the  better  in  their  con- 
dition set  in.  The  author's  wife  and  children  were  allowed  to 
live  with  him,  in  consideration  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health 
and  the  palpitations  of  the  heart  to  which  he  was  occasionally 
subject ;  and  his  urgent  request  that  his  friends,  hitherto  rigorously 
excluded,  should  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  him  during  the 
daytime  was  at  length  acceded  to. 

An  era  of  brighter  days  now  began.  An  extra  room  or  two 
was  to  be  had  (for  payment)  in  the  prison,  and  the  small  pre- 
parations for  the  reception  of  his  dear  ones  are  from  time  to 
time  referred  to  in  the  family  letters.  A  gay  wall-paper  was 
provided  (of  roses  climbing  over  a  trellis  ! — one  can  imagine  some 
of  our  latter-day  sesthetes  fainting  with  horror  at  that  which 
afforded  so  much  pleasure) ;  some  bookshelves  were  put  up  and 
filled  with  familiar  guests ;  and  when  loving  hands  busied  them- 
selves with  putting  finishing  touches  to  the  whole,  the  gloomy 
quarters  seemed  exchanged  for  something  like  a  substitute  for  the 
home  for  which  the  prisoner  had  been  pining.  There  was  a  tiny 
yard,  too,  outside  this  room,  which  was  also  considered  his — *  a 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,'  he  calls  it,  in  compliment  to  a  fine 
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scarlet-runner  he  had  planted,  which  did  its  best  to  enliven  the 
little  domain  by  flinging  its  bright  red  blossoms  over  the  wall  of 
lattice-work  that  divided  it  from  the  neighbouring  yard.  *  Here,' 
he  says,  '  I  shut  my  eyes  in  my  arm-chair,  and  affect  to  think 
myself  hundreds  of  miles  away.' 

Leigh  Hunt's  eldest  daughter  was  born  in  prison.  *  Never 
shall  I  forget  my  sensations  when  she  came  into  the  world  .  .  . 
a  thousand  recollections  rise  within  me  such  as  I  cannot  trust 
myself  to  dwell  upon,'  are  the  words  in  which  he  afterwards 
alludes  to  her  advent.  Some  have  talked  of  the  '  improvidence  ' 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  he  himself  pathetically  laments  his  incapacity 
for  computation  in  money-matters.  '  I  had  not  then  learned  to 
think  about  money,'  he  remarks  regretfully,  in  recording  the 
trifling  cost  of  the  decoration  of  his  prison  home.  Poor  poet ! 
did  he  in  truth  ever  master  that  dreary  lesson,  so  hard  for  the 
man  who  lives  in  a  world  of  dreams  and  fancies  to  acquire  ? 

Carlyle,  some  of  whose  letters  to  Hunt  I  have,  and  shall 
presently  quote,  refers  ill-naturedly  to  his  weakness  on  this  score, 
to  their  mutual  friends.  One  is  struck  by  the  meanness  of  his 
insinuations  against  the  friend  whom  face  to  face  he  delighted 
to  honour ;  they  compare  oddly  with  the  many  expressions  of 
regard  to  be  found  in  his  letters.  It  is  a  pity,  and  perhaps  some- 
what unfair,  that  the  finer  traits  in  the  character  of  great  men 
should  serve  to  bring  out  in  stronger  relief  their  pettinesses. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted,  too,  by  those  who  delight  in  such 
'  discoveries,'  that  Charles  Dickens's  creation  of  Harold  Skimpole 
owed  its  origin  to  his  intimacy  with  Leigh  Hunt. 

Among  my  letters  are  many  from  Dickens  to  Hunt.  I 
transcribe  a  specimen  which  indicates  an  appreciation  of  the  poet 
hardly  compatible  with  this  theory.  Let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself : 

'  48  Doughty  Street :  Friday  evening. 

*MY  DEAR  SIR, — Here  is  the  unhappy  parcel  which,  after 
being  safely  booked  and  entered  in  my  own  mind  as  gone,  has 
been  lying  on  my  table  in  the  dust  of  14  days.  It  contains  the 
first  four  numbers  of  my  new  work,  a  portion  of  Oliver  Twist 
(^  which  you  will  find  in  two  Miscellany  volumes)  and  an  American 
edition  of  Pickwick,  which  is  curious  from  the  singular  vileness 
of  the  illustrations. 

'  Do  me  the  favor  to  read  Oliver  and  Nickleby  first :  of 
the  latter  work  I  haye  directed  the  publishers  to  send  you  all 
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future  numbers  regularly ;  and  of  the  former,  I  will  send  you 
more  anon,  if  it  interest  you — an  old  stager — sufficiently. 

'  You  are  an  old  stager  in  works,  but  a  young  one  in  faith — 
faith  in  all  beautiful  and  excellent  things.  If  you  can  only  find 
it  in  that  green  heart  of  yours  to  tell  me  one  of  these  days,  that 
you  have  met,  in  wading  through  the  accompanying  trifles,  with 
anything  that  felt  like  a  vibration  of  the  old  chord  you  have 
touched  so  often  and  sounded  so  well,  you  will  confer  the  truest 
gratification  on  your  faithful  friend,  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

'  Leigh  Hunt,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.' 

To  my  mind  the  pretty  and  courteous  language  of  the  great 
novelist  speaks  for  itself.  Who  would  willingly  believe  that  the 
writer  would  wantonly  hold  up  to  public  ridicule  the  friend  for 
whom  he  appears  to  have  had  so  sincere  a  regard  ? 

That  Hunt  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  felt  it  very  severely, 
cannot  be  denied.  With  an  increasing  family  to  support  by 
the  uncertain  labours  of  the  pen,  and  with  health  very  far  from 
robust,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  his  two  years'  confine- 
ment in  prison,  together  with  the  enforcement  of  so  heavy  a 
fine  (the  fine  was  in  reality  1,OOOL ;  of  which,  I  believe,  his 
brother  John  was  to  pay  half),  should  have  so  crippled  his  resources 
that  the  struggle  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  wife  and  children 
was  at  times  cruelly  severe.  But  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few 
lines  written  by  him  to  Trelawny  which  lie  before  me,  and  which 
I  think  of  interest  because  they  indicate  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  could  afford  to  refuse,  and  did  refuse  in  terms  of 
gratitude,  pecuniary  assistance.  I  am  entirely  in  ignorance  of 
the  circumstances,  but  I  give  the  scrap,  which  reads  pleasantly 
enough.  It  is  dated  July  14,  1823. 

'  MY  DEAR  TRELAWNY, — Thanks,  many  thanks,  for  your  kind 
offer,  which  Mary  was  too  good-natured  to  conceal  from  me.  But 
I  cannot  accept  it.  No,  I  will  take  money  where  I  feel  it  is  in 
justice  due  to  me,  but  I  will  not  take  it  from  a  generous  man 
who  has  already  but  too  little  to  spare.  You  will  therefore  not 
think  of  sending  it  from  Leghorn,  as  it  will  only  put  me  to  the 
trouble  of  sending  it  you  back  again  to  Greece,  and  deprive  you 
of  so  much  ready  money  the  longer. 

'  Again,  however,  and  again  I  thank  you  for  the  refreshment 
you  have  afforded  my  heart ;  you  have  done  me  a  real  service  at 
all  events.  God  bless  you.  Your  affectionate  friend, 

*  LEIGH  HUNT.' 
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I  find  yet  another  extract  which  may  offer  a  wholesome  hint 
to  many  a  '  man  of  business  '  (which  our  poet,  alas  for  his  own 
interests  !  was  certainly  not).  It  is  addressed  to  a  house  agent  at 
Beckenham  in  Kent,  and  refers  to  a  cottage  in  that  district  in 
which  Hunt  and  his  wife  began  their  married  life.  The  little 
house  is  found  to  be  too  damp  and  badly  built  for  occupation, 
and  the  young  couple  are  compelled,  at  considerable  strain  upon 
their  slender  purse,  to  abandon  it  for  healthier  quarters.  The 
note  begins  with  instructions  for  the  removal  of  books,  the 
payment  of  bills,  &c.,  and  concludes  in  these  words :  *  As  to 
the  cottage  itself,  Mr.  H.  can  by  no  means  reconcile  it  to  his 
conscience  to  let  it  during  the  winter.  If  anyone  should  be 
inclined  to  take  it  for  the  summer,  which  is  not  likely  considering 
it  is  unfurnished  and  out  of  the  road  of  coaches,  well  and  good ; 
but  it  is  no  more  fit  to  stand  rain  and  wind  than  a  box  of  paper ; 
and  at  such  a  time  Mr.  H.  would  rather  keep  it  at  the  expense 
of  his  purse,  than  let  it  at  the  expense  of  his  decency.' 

With  regard  to  Hunt's  intercourse  with  Carlyle  after  they 
became  near  neighbours  at  Chelsea,  we  find  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters 
some  apprehension  expressed  lest  the  intimacy  which  existed 
between  the  two  families  might  become  irksome.  Carlyle  himself, 
however,  complains  later  on  (Froude's  '  Reminiscences ')  that 
Hunt  comes  very  seldom,  *  for  some  reasons  known  to  himself; '  and 
to  judge  by  the  numberless  little  notes  from  Carlyle  which  are 
before  me,  scribbled  in  ink  or  pencil  on  scraps  of  paper  of  every 
conceivable  size  and  shape,  he  would  appear  to  have  appreciated 
the  poet's  companionship.  Here  are  a  few  samples. 

*  Do  you  go  to  Baron ?     If  you  go,  I  go ;  if  not,  not. 

My  only  condition  is  that  we  set  off  soon.     There  is  tea  here  5 
minutes  hence  if  you  will  come  over. — T.  C.' 

*We  are  at  home  tomorrow  and  shall  be  right  glad  to  see 
your  face  again.  Ah  me  !  had  all  the  world  such  a  conscience  as 
Leigh  Hunt!— T.  C.' 

4  Arthur  Coningsby's  Father  and  Mother  are  expected  here  to 
tea  with  us  to-morrow :  also  the  mathematical  Mrs.  Somerville 
and  perhaps  John  Mill — all  of  them  well  affected  towards  you, 
and  good  people  as  people  go. 

i  Will  you  come,  and  do  us  all  a  real  kindness  ?  Say  "  yezzir" 
or  better  still  (for  I  am  quite  idle  and  solitary)  come  over  straight- 
way, and  say  it  with  the  lips. 

*  Here  is  Kean  again,  with  many  thanks. — Yours  always,  T.  C.' 
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Besides  these  and  many  other  fragments,  I  have  longer  letters 
from  Carlyle  to  Hunt  which  have  never  yet  found  their  way  into 
print,  some  of  which  I  quote  in  full.  Carlyle  must  have  been 
an  inveterate  correspondent.  How,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  did 
these  busy  literary  people  find  time  to  cover  such  reams  of  letter- 
paper  in  the  pleasant  interchange  of  book  and  other  gossip  ? 
The  letter  given  below,  even  in  Carlyle's  tiny,  clear  handwriting, 
covers  several  pages. 

1  18  Carlton  Street,  Stockbridge,  Edinburgh  :  28th  Feby.  1833. 

'  MY  DEAR  SIR, — Last  night,  after  tea,  a  Bookseller's  Porter 
came  in,  with  two  Parcels ;  in  one  of  which  we  found  your  two 
books  and  your  letter  ;  both  of  which  kind  presents  awakened  the 
gratefullest  feelings  here.  As  for  your  letter,  written  with  such 
trustfulness,  such  patient,  affectionate  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity,  I 
must  report  truly  that  it  filled  the  heart, — in  one  of  our  cases  even 
to  overflowing  by  the  eyes.  We  will  not  dwell  on  this  side  of  it. 
Let  me  rejoice  rather  that  I  do  see,  on  such  terms,  such  a  volume 
as  yours.  The  free  outpouring  of  one  of  the  most  purely  musical 
natures  now  extant  in  our  Earth  ;  that  can  still  be  musical,  melo- 
dious even  in  these  harsh-jawing  days  ;  and  out  of  all  Discords  and 
Distresses,  extract  Harmony  and  a  mild  Hope  and  Joy :  this  is 
what  I  call  Poetical,  if  the  word  have  any  meaning. 

<uMost  of  these  Pieces  are  known  to  me  of  old ;  you  may  be 
sure,  in  their  collected  shape,  I  shall  carefully  prize  them,  and 
reperuse  them,  for  their  own  sake  and  yours. 

4  It  was  not  till  I  had  read  your  letter  a  second  or  even  third 
time,  that  I  found  the  date  of  it  to  be  the  2nd  of  December ! 
Where,  whether  at  Moxon's  or  at  Longman's,  the  Parcel  may  have 
lain  hid  these  three  months,  can  only  be  conjectured :  I  had 
determined,  in  any  case,  to  write  by  return  of  post ;  and  now,  on 
that  vexatious  discovery,  had  almost  snatched  my  pen,  to  write 
before  I  went  to  sleep ;  as  if  that  could  have  got  you  word  a  little 
sooner.  It  is  very  provoking ;  and  to  me  at  the  moment  doubly 
so,  for  a  cheerful  illusion  was  dispelled  by  it. 

*  Alas,  then,  it  is  too  likely  that  sorrowful  Paragraph  we  read  in 
the  Newspapers  was  true ;  and  the  modest  hopes  your  letter  was 
to  impart  to  me  were  all  misgone  before  its  arrival !  Would  I 
could  help  you.  Tell  me  at  least  without  delay,  how  it  stands, 
that  we  may  know,  if  not  what  to  do,  at  least  what  to  wish. 
Meanwhile  I  again  preach  to  you  :  Hope  ! 
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t "  Man,"  says  a  German  friend  of  mine  whom  I  often  quote, 
"  is,  properly  speaking,  founded  upon  Hope  ;  this  world  where  he 
lives  is  called  the  Place  of  Hope." 

1  Time  and  chance,  it  is  written,  happen  unto  all  men.  Your 
good  children,  now  like  frail  young  plants,  your  chief  care  and 
difficulty,  will  one  day  stand  a  strong  hedge  around  you,  when  the 
Father's  hand  is  grown  weary,  and  can  no  longer  toil.  Neither  will 
the  sympathy  of  kind  hearts,  so  far  as  that  can  profit,  ever  fail  you. 

*  I  too  am  poor,  am  sick ;  and,  in  these  wondrous  chaotic 
times,  dispirited ;  for  moments,  nigh  bewildered.  Let  us  study 
to  hold  fast  and  true  even  unto  the  death ;  and  ever  among  the 
Sahara  sands  of  this  "  wilderness  journey,"  to  look  up  towards  load- 
stars in  the  blue  still  Heavens !  We  were  not  made  to  be  the 
sport  of  a  Devil,  or  Devil's  servants  :  my  Belief  is  that  a  GOD  made 
us,  and  mysteriously  dwells  in  us. 

'  However,  let  us  now  turn  over  to  a  more  terrestrial  leaf,  and 
talk  of  this  journey  to  Craigenputtoch,  which  we  here  cannot 
consent  to  abandon.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  empty  civility,  it  is  a 
firm,  scientific  conviction  on  my  wife's  part  and  mine,  that  you 
would  both  get  and  give  true  pleasure  in  our  Mthsdale  Hermi- 
tage. She  says  emphatically,  I  must  press  you  to  come.  You 
shall  have  her  Pony  to  ride  ;  she  will  nourish  you  with  milk  new 
from  the  Galloway  cow ;  will  &c.,  &c.  In  sober  prose,  I  am  per- 
suaded it  would  do  us  all  good.  You  shall  have  the  quietest  of 
rooms,  the  firmest  of  writing-desks  :  no  soul  looks  near  us  more 
than  if  we  were  in  Patmos  :  our  day's  work  done,  you  and  I  will 
climb  hills  together,  or  saunter  on  everlasting  moors,  now  cheerful 
with  speech ;  at  night  the  Dame  will  give  us  music ;  one  day 
will  be  as  peaceable  and  diligent  as  another.  Why  cannot  you 
come  ?  The  way  thither,  and  back  again,  is  the  simplest.  You 
embark  at  your  Tower  Wharf  in  a  Leith  ship  (smack,  it  is  called), 
where  under  really  handsome  naval  accommodation,  sailing  along 
shores  which  grow  ever  the  finer,  and  from  Flamborough  Head 
onward  can  be  called  beautiful,  you  land  at  Leith,  say  after  a 
voyage  of  four  days,  the  whole  charge  Two  pounds  sterling.  An 
omnibus  takes  you  to  the  inn-door,  whence  that  very  night,  if  you 
like,  a  coach  starts  for  Dumfries;  and  seventy  miles  of  quick 
driving  brings  you  safe  into  my  old  Gig,  which  in  two  hours  more 
lands  you  at  Craigenputtoch  house-door  ;  and  you  enter  safe  and 
toto  divisus  orbe  into  the  oasis  of  the  Whinstone  Wilderness. 
Or  there  is  another  shorter  daylight  way  of  getting  at  us  from 
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Edinburgh ;  which  a  letter  of  mine  could  be  lying  here  to  describe 
and  appoint  for  you.  Will  nothing  be  temptation  enough  ? 
Nay,  we  are  still  to  be  here  till  the  first  week  of  April;  could 
lodge  you  in  this  hired  floor  of  ours,  show  you  Edinburgh,  and 
take  you  home  with  us  ourselves.  You  must  really  think  of  this. 
Mrs.  Hunt,  for  your  sake,  will  consent  to  make  no  objection. 
Your  writing  work,  one  might  hope,  would  proceed  not  the 
slower,  but  the  faster.  You  see  two  friends  ;  innumerable  stranger 
Fellow-men,  and  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  impressions  that  will  be 
new,  whatever  else  they  be. 

'As  for  the  projected  Book-parcel,  fear  not  to  overburthen  me 
with  Books :  at  home,  I  am  quite  ravenous  for  these.  Fraser 
(Magazine  Fraser)  the  Bookseller  of  Eegent  Street  will  take  charge 
of  anything  for  me,  and  have  it  forwarded  ;  at  the  utmost  for  five- 
pence  per  pound.  Or  perhaps  your  better  way  (if  the  Colburns  are 
punctual  people)  were  to  direct  any  Parcel  simply  "  to  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh,"  (with  whom  they  infallibly 
communicate  every  Magazine-day),  by  whom,  also  at  the  lowest 
rate,  such  as  themselves  pay,  it  will  be  carefully  forwarded. 

*  My  Paper  is  nigh  done ;  yet  I  have  told  you  little  or  nothing  of 
our  news.  The  truth  is  happily  there  is  almost  none  to  tell.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  is  still  sickly,  yet  better  than  when  you  saw  her ;  and  rather 
seems  to  enjoy  herself  here, — almost  within  sight  of  her  birthplace. 
For  me  I  read  Books  and  scribble  for  better  for  worse.  We  left 
home  some  two  months  ago,  once  more  to  look  at  men  a  little.  The 
style  of  thought  and  practice  here  yields  me  but  little  edification ; 
as  indeed  any  extant  style  thereof  does  not  yield  one  much.  I 
too  have  some  of  your  "  old  same-faced  Friends  ;  "  and  rummage 
much  in  the  Libraries  here,  searching  after  more.  A  thing  on 
Diderot  of  my  writing  will  be  out  by  and  by  in  the  F.  Q.  Mevieic. 

4  This  sheet  comes  to  you  under  cover  to  the  Lord  Advocate. 
If  he  call  on  you  some  day  with  a  card  of  mine,  you  will  give  him 
welcome.  He  is  a  most  kindly,  sparkling,  even  poetic  man ;  with 
a  natural  drawing  towards  all  that  is  good  and  generous.  Fortune 
has  made  strange  work  with  him  ;  "  not  a  Scottish  Goldoni,  but  a 
whig  Politician,  Edinburgh  Eeviewer  and  Lord  Advocate  " :  the 
change,  I  doubt,  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 

'  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  good  night  from  both  of  us,  and 
peace  and  patient  endeavour  be  with  you  and  yours !  We  shall 
often  think  of  you.  Write  soon,  as  I  have  charged  you. 

'  Ever  faithfully, 

« T.  CAELYLE.' 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  c  short  and  easy  routes 
(of  six  days'  journey,  or  thereabouts  !)  for  reaching  the  Carlyles' 
Scottish  home  commended  themselves  to  Hunt,  for  shortly  after 
Carlyle  writes  again  as  follows : 

'  Craigenputtoch  :  29th  October,  1833. 

*  MY  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  above  two  long  months  since  the  sight 
of  your  handwriting  last  gratified  me  at  Dumfries.     I  was  there 
in  person,  I  remember  ;  and  read  the  kind  lively  sheet,  with  a  pipe 
and  tumbler  (of  water),  taking  with  double  relish  "  mine  ease  at 
my  inn."     Why  I  have  not  answered  sooner,  looks  foolish  to  tell. 
I  waited  for  "  opportunities  " ;   had   but  one  and  missed  it   by 
pressure   of  haste.     A   Reformed   Parliament   having    now,    by 
Heaven's  grace,  taken  itself  into  retirement,  there  are  henceforth 
no  "  opportunities  "  possible.     What  can  I  do  but  what  I  should 
have  done  six  weeks  ago — make  an  opportunity  ?     You  shall  pay 
thirteen    pence    and    odds    into    His    Majesty's    impoverished 
Exchequer ;  and  on  this  long  sheet  get  talk  from  me  enough : — 
soon,  I  hope,  through  the  same  channel,  repaying  with  interest, 
to  the  Patriot  King's  benefit  and  mine. 

4  Your  new  situation  looked  so  cheerful  and  peaceful,  I  almost 
fear  to  inquire  what  it  has  become.  Chances  and  changes  hardly 
leave  us  a  week  at  rest  in  this  fearful  Treadmill  of  a  World.  The 
prophet  said  "  Make  it  like  unto  a  wheel "  :  that  is  the  kind  of 
wheel  I  think  we  are  made  like  unto.  Meanwhile,  ever  as  I 
figure  you,  that  cheerful  Tree,  seen  from  your  window,  rises  leafy 
and  kind  on  me ;  I  can  hardly  yet  consent  to  have  it  leafless,  and 
its  kind  whisper  changed  into  a  loud  October  howl.  Be  patient, 
and  nestle  near  the  chimney  corner :  there  is  a  Spring  coming. 
Nay,  as  I  hope,  one  day,  an  Eternal  Spring,  when  all  that  is  dead 
and  deserved  not  to  die,  shall  bloom  forth  again,  and  live  for 
ever ! 

*  You  must  tell  me  more  specially  what  you  are  doing.     How 
prospers  your  Poem  ?     Has  the  winter  checked  it ;  or  is  it  already 
branching  out  to  defy  all  storms  both  of  outward  and  of  inward 
weather  ? 

*  I  see  nothing   here ;    scarcely  more   of  you   than   a   small 
"  wishing-cap  "  incidentally  in  Tait,  and  even  that  not  lately. 
The  Newspapers  told  us  you  had  been  engaged  for  the  Theatri- 
cal department  of  some  new   Weekly  True  Sun :  I  can  hardly 
imagine  it,  or  you  would  have  sent  us  an  old  paper,  some  day,  by 
way  of  sigp.     The  whole  Literary  world  seems  to  me  at  this  time 
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to  be  little  other  than  Chaos  come  again ;  how  should  I  see  your 
course  in  it,  when  I  cannot  see  my  own  ?  This  only  is  clear  for 
both  of  us,  and  for  all  true  men :  mix  not,  meddle  not  with  the 
accursed  thing  there  ;  swim  stoutly,  unweariedly,  "  if  not  towards 
landmarks  on  the  Earth,  then  towards  loadstars  in  the  Heaven  ! " 
For  the  rest,  as  our  good  Scotch  adage  has  it :  Fear  nothing 
earthly ;  there  is  ever  Life  for  the  Living. 

*  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  read  all  your  Poems  ;  the  whole 
volume,  I  believe,  without  missing  a  line.  If  you  knew  with 
what  heart-sickness  I  in  general  take  up  a  volume  of  modern 
rhymes,  and  again  with  a  silent  curse  of  Ernulphus,  (for  where 
were  the  good  of  making  a  spoken  one  ?)  lay  it  down,  this  fact 
would  have  more  meaning  for  you.  I  find  a  genuine  tone  of  music 
pervade  all  your  way  of  thought :  and  utter  itself,  often  in  the 
gracefuliest  way,  through  your  images  and  words  :  this  is  what  I 
call  your  vocation  to  Poetry  :  so  long  as  this  solicits  you,  let  it  in 
all  forms  have  free  course.  Well  for  him  that  hath  music  in  his 
soul !  Indeed,  when  I  try  Defining  (which  grows  less  and  less  my 
habit),  there  is  nothing  comes  nearer  my  meaning  as  to  poetry  in 
general  than  this  of  musical  thought :  the  unpardonable  poetry 
is  that  where  the  word  only  has  rhythm,  and  the  Thought  staggers 
along  dislocated,  hamstrung,  or  too  probably  rushes  down  alto- 
gether in  shameful  inanition.  One  asks,  why  did  the  unhappy 
mortal  write  in  rhyme  ?  That  miserablest  decrepit  Thought  of 
his  cannot  even  walk  (with  crutches) ;  how  in  the  name  of 
wonder  shall  it  dance  ?  But  so  wags,  or  has  wagged  the  world 
literary :  till  now,  as  I  said,  the  very  sight  of  dancing,  drives  an 
old  stager  like  me  quick  into  another  street.  More  tolerable  were 
the  Belfast  Town  and  Country  Almanack,  more  tolerable  is  the 
London  Directory,  or  McCulloch's  Political  Economy  itself  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment  than  these  !  To  come  a  little  to  particulars : 
we  all  thought  your  Rimini  very  beautiful ;  sunny  brilliancy  and 
fateful  gloom  most  softly  blended,  under  an  atmosphere  of 
tenderness,  clear  and  bright  like  that  of  Italian  Pictures.  Beauti- 
fully painted ;  what  it  wanted  to  be  a  whole  (and  a  picture)  I 
believe  you  know  better  than  I.  Leander  also  dwells  with  me ; 
I  think,  that  of  his  "bursting  into  tears,"  when  he  feels  the 
waves  about  to  beat  him,  is  eminently  natural.  Thank  you  also 
for  the  two  children's  pieces  :  I  remember,  some  seventeen  years 
ago,  seeing  Dick's  one  quoted  by  a  Quarterly  Keviewer,  as  an 
instance  of  "  bad  taste  "  (may  the  Devil,  in  his  own  good  time, 
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take  "taste,"  and  make  much  of  it !) :  but  the  effect  on  me  quite 
baulked  the  Keviewer.  In  the  same  Article,  I  first  saw  that 
picture  of  the  mother  ("  a  poor,  a  pensive,  but  a  happy  one  "), 
singing  as  she  mended  her  children's  clothes,  when  they  were  all 
asleep  ;  and  never  lost  it,  or  am  like  to  lose  it. 

'  You  shall  now  get  quit  of  criticism ;  and  hear  a  little  about 
Craigenputtoch.  For  a  long  while,  for  eight  or  nine  months  almost, 
I  have  been  not  idle,  yet  fallow  ;  writing  not  a  word.  A  cynical 
Extravaganza  of  mine  is  indeed  beginning  to  appear  in  Eraser's 
Magazine,  and  will  continue  there  till  you  are  all  tired  of  it 
but  it  was  written  wholly  three  years  and  a  half  ago :  it  was 
some  purpose  of  publishing  it  as  a  Book  that  brought  me  up  to 
London.  The  last  thing  I  wrote  was  a  Count  Cagliostro  in  that 
extraordinary  Periodical.  When  I  shall  put  pen  to  paper  next  is 
quite  a  problem.  It  ought  to  be  when  I  have  mended  my  ways  ; 
for  nothing  is  so  clear  to  me  at  present  as  tha.t,  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  I  am  all  in  the  wrong.  I  believe,  one  is  hardly  ever  all 
in  the  right.  Let  us  not  mourn  over  that.  But  the  strange  thing 
at  present  with  me  is  the  outward  economic  state  of  Literature. 
Bookselling  I  apprehend  to  be  as  good  as  dead ;  without  hope  of 
revival,  other  than  perhaps  some  galvanic  one :  the  question 
therefore  arises,  what  next  is  to  be  done  ?  A  monstrous  question, 
which  I  think  it  may  take  two  centuries  to  answer  well.  We,  in 
the  mean  time,  must  do — the  best  we  can.  I  have  various 
projects,  some  of  which  may  become  purposes ;  I  reckon,  I  may 
see  you  again  in  London  by  and  by,  for  one  thing. 

'  This  winter,  at  all  events,  and  who  knows  how  much  more, 
we  mean  to  spend  here  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  ;  divided 
from  all  men.  Probably  it  may  be  a  healthier  winter ;  probably 
a  happier  and  usefuller  one.  London  I  liked  much,  but  the  fogs 
and  smoke  were  pestiferous ;  Edinburgh  I  find  has  left  but  a  sad 
impression  of  hollowness  and  dulness  on  me :  however,  both  might 
yield  profit ;  and  now  a  solitary  winter,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
Books  (for  I  have  discovered  a  Library  here),  may  be  the  profit- 
ablest  of  all.  You,  as  a  determined  Book-moth,  will  appreciate  my 
felicity,  when  you  hear  that  I  read  sqme  ten  hours  often  at  a 
sitting,  divided  by  one,  for  a  walk,  which  I  take  like  physic.  My 
head  grows  a  perfect  "  Revolt  of  Paris ;  "  nothing  occurring  to 
divert  me ;  only  the  little  Table-clock  (poor  little  fellow)  suggest- 
ing now  and  then  that  I  am  still  in  the  world  of  time.  I  fall 
asleep  at  last  towards  midnight,  amid  the  Cannon  vollies,  shrieks 
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and  legislative  debates,  the  laughter  and  tears,  of  whole  genera- 
tions ; — for  it  is  mainly  History  and  Memoirs  that  I  am  reading. 
Now  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  write  something,  were  it  only  for 
Prince  Posterity.  Thus  you  see  us  with  winter  at  our  door  ;  but 
with  huge  stacks  of  fuel  for  the  body's  warmth,  and  for  the 
mind's. 

'  A  benevolent  artist  arrived  lately,  moreover,  and  rehabilitated 
the  Piano  :  a  little  music  is  invaluable  to  me ;  better  than  ser- 
mons ;  winnows  all  the  bitter  dust  out  of  me,  and  for  moments 
makes  me  a  good  man. 

*  Pray  think   of   us    often ;    send  now   and    then    a    Paper 
Messenger  through  the  snow  to  us ;  to  which  I  will  not  fail  to 
reply. 

*  I  had  innumerable  questions  to  ask  you  about  matters  literary 
in   London.     Who  manages  the   New  Monthly  Magazine  now? 
For  I  see  Bulwer  has  given  it  up  long  ago.     What  else  is  stirring  ? 
Pray  tell  me  all  you  can  think  of,  about  such  things :  remember 
that  here  simply  nothing  reaches  me  of  its  own  accord.     Do  you 
know  an  English  Book,  of  date  1709,  reprinted  some  twenty  years 
ago,  named  Apuleius'  Golden  Ass?     I  fancied  it  a  translation  of 
the  old  story ;  found  it  only  an  Imitation ;  full  of  questionable  and 
of  unquestionable  matter.     It  surprised  me  a  little  ;  especially  as 
a   Queen  Anne  performance.      Farther,  can   you  in  few    words 
inform  me  who   or  what   Sir   Egerton    Brydges   is  ?      Was   his 
Censura  published  in  London  ?     Much  of  it  is  perfectly  useless 
for  me ;  but  the  man  has  a  small  vein  of  real  worth  in  him,  and 
knows  several  things  :  the  whining  in  his  Prefaces  struck  me  as 
the  strangest. — I  still  continue  to  wish  much  you  would  under- 
take the  Life  of  Hazlitt ;  though  in  my  ignorance  of  the  position 
matters  stand  in,  to  advise  it  were  beyond  my  commission.     Of 
all  imaginable  Books   True  Biographies  are  the  best,  the  most 
essential.    Hazlitt  should  not  be  forgotten.    How  I  have  lamented 
too  that  Person  studied,  and  drank,  and  rhymed,  and  went  to  the 
Devil,  in  vain !  Peter  Pindar  too !     We  should  have  Lives  of  all 
such  men :  not  of  the  "  respectable  "  sort  (far  from  it !)  ;  but  of 
the  true  sort ;  painted  to  the  life,  as  the  men  actually  looked  and 
were.      There   are  hardly  any  readable  Lives  in  our  language 
except  those  of  Players.     One  may  see  the  reason  too. 

'  But  now,  alas,  has  my  time  come.  Accept  in  good  part  this 
flowing  gossip.  If  I  had  you  here,  you  should  have  ten  times  as 
much.  Answer  me  soon,  though  I  have  no  right  to  ask  it.  Our 
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kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Hunt  to  Thornton  and  all  the  rest ;  not 
forgetting  that  smallest  listening  Philosopher,  who  has  forgot  me 
though  I  have  not  him.  Adieu ! 

'  Ever  faithfully, 

« T.  CARLYLE.' 

The  two  letters  given  below  from  Carlyle  to  Hunt  are  short, 
but  characteristic.  The  first,  which  is  undated,  runs  as  follows : 

*  I  had  thought  of  sending  over  to  you  for  a  loan  of  these  two 
belligerent  Captains ;  the  more  welcome  to  me  is  your  gift,  for 
which  many  kind  thanks.   I  read  the  book  over  last  night  without 
rising  (sedens  pede  in  uno}.     What  Aristotle  and  the  Schlegels, 
or  even  the  British  Able  Editors  might  say  of  it  I  know  not ;  but 
to  me  it  seemed  to  be  a  real  song,  and  to  go  dancing  with  real 
heartiness  and  rhythm  in  a  very  handsome  way,  through  a  most 
complex  matter. — To  me  you  are  infinitely  too  kind  ;  but  it  is  a 
fault  I  will  not  quarrel  with. 

'  Here  are,  too,  wall-flowers,  pledge  of  the  Spring  and  of  Hope. 
Why  do  you  not  come  to  see  me  ?  Depend  upon  it,  whatever 
hinders  is  most  probably  a  mistake  or  an  absurdity. 

*  Jeffrey  is  in  Town  ;  he  that  was  Francis  and  is  My  Lord, — 
somewhat  of  the  Francis  having  oozed  out  (I  fear)  in  the  interim. 
He  "  will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  "  come  hither  to  meet  you 
some  night.     Will  you  come  ?     That  is  to  say,  will  you  actually 
come  ?     Pray  do  not  promise  if  it  is  to  embarrass  you. 

*  Depend  on  the  goodwill  and  perfect  trust  and  esteem  of  both 
me  and  mine.     I  know  you  do  care  for  it. 

*  Always  most  truly, 

1  T.  CARLYLE.' 

The  second  is  headed,  'Chelsea:  3  Jany.  1858.' 
'DEAR  HUNT, — I  received  your  kind  note,  which  was  very 
welcome  to  me.  The  handwriting  on  the  cover  was  like  the 
knock  of  an  old  friend  at  the  door.  By  a  later  post  the  same  day 
the  magazine  arrived,  for  which  you  must  report  me  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Moran. 

*  I  am  crushed  down  with  contemptible,  overwhelming  labour 
this  long  time ;  scarcely  able  to  keep  alive  under  it  at  all, — at  it 
night  and  day  for  1 8  months  past,  cut  off  from  the  cheerful  faces 
of  my  fellow  creatures,  and  almost  from  the  light  of  the  sun  at 
this  season — to  rummage  a  hundred  waggon-loads  of  contemptible 
marine  stores,  and  weld  out  of  them  a  malleable  bar  of  any  kind : 
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it  is  such  a  job,  now  in  my  old  days,  as  was  never  laid  on  me 
before ; — and  what  perhaps  is  worst  of  all,  I  intrinsically  set  no 
value  on  the  beggarly  enterprise,  and  have  only  one  wish  or  hope 
about  it,  that  now  I  had  done  with  it,  for  ever  and  a  day  !  There 
is  at  last  fair  prospect  that  I  shall  be  out  of  the  First  Part  in  May 
coming. 

( Mr.  Moran,  or  any  other  friend  of  yours,  may  have  half  an 
hour  of  me,  whenever  he  resolves  to  send  up  your  card.  If  he 
wait  till  May  he  may  find  me  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  a  much  saner 
man  than  now — but  he  may  take  his  choice. 

'  I  remain  ever,  dear  Hunt, 

'  Yours  sincerely, 

<  T.  CARLYLE.' 

Headers  of  *  Frederick  II.'  may  be  interested  in  learning  that 
in  the  eyes  of  its  author  the  book  was  a  *  beggarly  enterprise,' 
and  one  in  which  he  apparently  took  no  interest  whatever.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  work  alluded  to, 
which  he  was  struggling  to  push  to  a  climax  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1858.  It  was  commenced  in  1845,  and  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  the  summer  of  1858.  Thirteen  years  of  *  con- 
temptible overwhelming  labour '  would  certainly  be  enough  to 
account  for  the  desperate  condition  of  mind  which  the  foregoing 
letter  indicates.  In  another,  he  chafes  at  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  the  *  Prussian  Blockheadism  '  with  which  he  is  forced  to  cope 
at  this  period.  One  can  sympathise  with  the  feeling  of  intense 
relief  and  satisfaction  which  must  have  inspired  him  when  he 
dashed  off  the  concluding  words  of  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  bulky 
volumes :  *  Adieu,  good  readers  :  bad  also,  adieu.' 

*  The  sea  is  a  grand  sight,'  writes  Leigh  Hunt  in  reference  to 
his  voyage  to  Italy  in  the  November  of  1821,  'a  grand  sight,  but 
it  becomes  tiresome  and  melancholy — a  great  monotonous  idea — 
at  least  one  thinks  so  when  not  happy.' 

A  bold  undertaking  in  those  days  especially,  to  set  out  in  the 
dreariest  season  of  the  year  in  company  with  an  invalid  wife, 
many  small  children,  and  the  slenderest  possible  purse,  in  search 
of  a  home  in  a  foreign  land.  But  his  sanguine  and  unpractical 
temperament  would  not  allow  him  to  see  difficulties  and  draw- 
backs to  a  plan  which  was  suggested  and  urged  upon  him  by 
those  for  whom  he  had  so  strong  a  regard.  Byron  was  abroad, 
and  from  him  came  glowing  accounts  of  the  desirability  of  a 
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scheme  which  he  proposed — namely,  that  Hunt  should  join  him- 
self and  Shelley  in  setting  up  a  liberal  publication  in  Italy,  which, 
besides  its  supposed  pecuniary  advantages,  was  to  ensure  new 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  insisted  also  upon  the 
entire  adaptability  of  the  Italian  towns  to  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  Hunt  and  his  family. 

Shelley,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Pisa,  again  and  again 
urged  his  coming.  Hunt  longed  to  join  them — to  see  Italy  was 
the  dream  of  his  life ;  and  when,  added  to  their  entreaties,  a 
doctor's  opinion  was  given  that  the  change  might  be  in  every  way 
beneficial  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  he  hesitated  no  longer.  He  afterwards 
admits  {  it  was  not  very  discreet '  (*  Autobiography ')  *  to  go  many 
hundred  miles  by  sea  in  winter  time  with  a  large  family ;  but  a 
voyage  was  thought  cheaper  than  a  journey  by  land.  It  was  by 
Shelley's  advice  that  I  acted,  and  I  believe  if  he  had  recommended 
a  balloon,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  try  it.'  Shelley's  counsel 
was  characteristic :  he  says  casually,  as  if  the  whole  business  was 
the  merest  trifle  in  the  world,  *  Put  your  music  and  books  on 
board  a  vessel,  and  you  will  have  no  more  trouble.'  The  babies 
little  and  big,  the  delicate  wife  and  the  numberless  impedimenta 
accompanying  so  serious  an  undertaking  as  the  removal  of  a  large 
family  to  such  distant  quarters,  need  not  apparently  be  taken 
into  account  when  the  '  books  and  music '  were  once  safely 
deposited  on  board.  I  must  also  quote  a  sentence  here  from  an 
unpublished  letter  written  by  Shelley  to  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg, 
which  I  have  in  my  collection,  and  which  alludes  to  this  matter ; 
a  word  or  two  in  the  extract  given  indicating  that  the  poet's 
advice,  though  not  necessarily  insincere,  was  nevertheless  not  so 
entirely  disinterested  as  Hunt  may  have  thought  it. 

*  You  have  perhaps  heard,'  he  writes  to  Hogg,  *  of  my  iniquity 
in  seducing  Hunt  over  to  Italy.  He  is  coming  with  all  his 
children  to  Pisa :  what  pleasure  it  would  give  him,  me,  and  all  of 
us  if  you  would  follow  his  example  ;  but  law,  that  disease  inherited 
from  generation  to  generation,  that  canker  in  the  birthright  of 
our  nature,  that  sieve  through  which  our  thoughts  flow  as  fast  as 
we  pour  them  in,  pens  you  in  London  at  least  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.' 

Shelley  was  apparently  fond  of  collecting  around  him  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  but  in  this  matter  of  the  Hunt  exodus 
it  is  evident,  by  the  foregoing  words,  that  he  entertained  some  slight 
misgiving  that  the  advantages  to  the  latter  might  be  qualified. 
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Of  the  sea  voyage,  its  preposterous  duration,  its  many  vicissi- 
tudes, and  its  happy  termination,  we  have  an  interesting  record 
elsewhere. 

The  discovery,  some  time  after  the  vessel  had  started,  that  she 
carried,  besides  sugar,  a  surreptitious  cargo  of  gunpowder  on 
board,  which  was  being  conveyed  to  Greece,  was  not  calculated 
to  soothe  the  nerves  of  the  invalid,  whose  thoughts  incessantly 
dwelt  on  the  unpleasant  vicinity  of  so  undesirable  a  neighbour, 
until  peril  and  storm  inspired  her  with  new,  and  not  ill-founded, 
apprehensions. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  and  trying  experience,  even 
for  those  days  of  difficult  locomotion.  A  collision  occurred  on  the 
second  day  after  leaving  port,  the  jibboom  being  carried  away 
and  one  of  the  bulwarks  broken  in,  and  the  entire  voyage  appears 
to  have  been  enlivened  by  gales  the  most  tremendous  the  captain 
had  ever  witnessed.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  us  in  these 
days  of  rapid  progression,  December  22,  more  than  a  month  after 
she  left  the  Thames,  saw  the  brig  Jane  putting  into  Dartmouth 
harbour  for  a  pause  and  breathing  space !  Here  Hunt  and  his 
family  took  final  leave  of  her;  and  after  spending  some  weeks 
at  Plymouth,  mainly  on  account  of  Mrs.  Hunt's  health,  em- 
barked again  in  the  David  Walter,  of  Carmarthen,  which  called 
for  the  family  at  Plymouth — this  time  in  more  promising  weather, 
and  with  better  chances  for  a  favourable  termination  to  their 
travels.  A  glance  at  Hunt's  graphic  account  of  the  troubles 
encountered  on  board  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  he  had,  in  all 
probability,  the  best  grounds  in  the  world  for  the  opinion  quoted 
above — that  the  sea  can  be  '  tiresome  and  melancholy '  as  well  as 
grand. 

The  poet's  appreciation  of  sunny  skies  and  romantic  scenery 
was  unbounded ;  the  very  names  of  many  of  the  Italian  villages 
he  describes  as  *  alluring ' ;  yet  his  spirit  was  at  times  weighed 
down  with  the  difficult  problem  of  ways  and  means,  and  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  full  to  work,  as  well  as  to  admire,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  little  family.  To  the  picturesque- 
ness  and  beauty  of  his  surroundings  we  are  doubtless  indebted 
for  much  that  is  fine  in  his  writings  at  this  period.  One  recalls 
the  beautiful  and  enthusiastic  language  he  uses  with  reference  to 
his  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  host  of  classical 
and  romantic  memories  which  must  have  assailed  him,  crowding 
upon  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scene,  for  the  first  time  spreading 
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out  before  his  eyes.  How  changed,  alas !  must  have  been  his 
feelings  at  a  future  time,  when,  homeward  bound  after  the  lapse  of 
a  very  few  years,  he  reflected  that  the  same  blue  waters  had  re- 
morselessly closed  over  the  head  of  the  man  he  so  dearly  loved  ! 

Among  his  letters  from  Italy  are  some  charming  ones  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife's  sister,  Elizabeth  Kent,  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  attached.  She  it  was  who,  on  one  memorable  occasion 
when  a'  lovers'  quarrel,  assuming  formidable  dimensions,  was 
threatening  to  separate  him  effectually  from  his  fiancee  (then  only 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  !  ),  had  vigorously  stepped  into  the 
breach  at  a  critical  moment,  restored  the  interrupted  harmony, 
and  managed  to  place  matters  once  more  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 
This  service  Leigh  Hunt  never  forgot,  his  affection  for  *  Bebs ' 
being,  as  he  reminds  her  in  a  letter  I  have  somewhere  seen,  *  greater 
than  for  any  other  human  being  next  to  my  wife  and  family.'  She 
was  also  frequently  the  companion  of  his  solitude  in  Surrey  Jail, 
and  when  the  delicate  health  of  her  children  obliged  Mrs.  Hunt 
to  remove  them,  during  Hunt's  imprisonment,  to  the  sea-coast, 
it  was  to  Elizabeth  she  looked  to  supply  her  place  in  caring  for 
the  well-being  and  comfort  of  her  husband  during  her  enforced 
absence. 

I  transcribe  a  letter  written  from  Italy  to  this  favourite  sister- 
in-law. 

'  Florence  :  26  Feby.  1824, 

'DEAREST  BEBS, — When  I  tell  you  that  I  am  preparing  to 
send  off  eight  articles  for  the  Examiner  on  Tuesday,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  I  do  not  write  you  a  longer  letter.  My  next  shall  be 
a  good  crammed  one.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  however,  that  I 
have  got  through  these  articles  much  better  than  I  expected,  and 
am  altogether,  indeed,  much  better  in  health.  If  I  go  on  as  I  do, 
I  shall  take  a  great  stride  in  health,  thanks  to  certain  illustrious 
games  at  hop-scotch  which  I  play  every  day  with  the  boys  at 
12  o'clock  in  a  great  room  here.  At  that  time,  till  you  hear  to 
the  contrary,  you  must  fancy  me  jerking  my  great  black  locks  up 
and  down  like  a  school  girl,  on  one  leg,  and  winning  eight  games 
out  of  twelve. 

*  So,  Bebs  mine,  you  were  not  at  all  in  an  ill-humour  with  me, 
and  never  have  been  since  I  have  been  away.  Well,  I  was  going 
to  say,  like  an  Irishman,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it — I  mean  the  idea 
of  rebuking  you  without  a  cause  is  very  grievous  to  me,  and  I  am 
not  sure,  all  things  considered,  that  I  would  not  rather  have  had  a 
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confession  from  you  that  you  had  been  in  a  good  handsome 
followed  up  by  a  still  handsomer  repentance. 

4  The  very  greatest  pleasure  you  can  give  me  at  this  distance 
is  to  show  yourself  superior  to  the  humours  of  others  (as  you  do, 
indeed,  at  home  in  a  noble  manner),  especially  when  you  reflect 
that  I  would  rather  please  you  than  all  other  women  put  together, 
your  sister  excepted,  anxious  as  I  am  to  do  good  and  give  pleasure 
where  I  can. 

*  And  now,  Bebs  mine,  what  shall  I  crowd  into  the  rest  of  this 
letter  to  give  you  comfort  after  giving  you  pain  ?     Fancy  all  I 
would  do  to  give  it  to  you,  and  take  it  as  well  as  you  can. 

4  Do  you  recollect  a  favorite  spot  of  yours  at  Hampstead  called 
the  Ridge,  with  wood  underneath  it?  There  is  one  here  as  like 
it  as  it  can  stare.  I  have  just  been  casting  my  eyes  upon  it,  and 
fancying  myself  with  you.  Fancy  yourself  dancing  with  joy  upon 
it  here,  which  you  would  surely  do  if  you  came ;  I  mean — will  do 
when  you  come.  And  now  I  mention  this,  pray  let  me  know  in 
your  next  what  hopes  and  prospects  you  have  of  your  own  on  that 
point.  I  never  lose  sight  of  them  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Why 
cannot  you  meet  with  another  offer  to  bring  you  over  ?  I  have 
more  than  hinted  as  much  to  the  Novellos  in  case  they  come. 

*  Pray,  when  you  write  again,  do  not  waste  a  good  whole  sheet 
of  paper,  and  very  properly  and  closely  written  too,  on  such  long 
explanations  about  other  people.     Tell  me,  if  you  can,  of  every 
hair  of  your  own  head,  and  write  as  small  and  closely  as  you  can, 
and  cram  your  paper  with  everything  that  can  give  you  pleasure, 
and  nothing  that  can  give  you  pain :    for  this    is  the  way  all 
existence  should  be  crammed  for  you,  if  it  could  be,  by  your  ever 
affectionate  friend,  L.  H.' 

On  Shelley's  tragic  end  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  here. 
The  final  shock  to  Leigh  Hunt  was  broken,  in  a  manner,  by  the 
week  of  agonising  suspense  which  preceded  the  finding  of  the 
body,  during  which  time  he,  in  company  with  Lord  Byron  and 
Edward  Trelawny,  was  straining  every  nerve  in  unremitting  effort 
to  discover  the  missing  boat  and  the  fate  of  its  occupants.  To 
Trelawny  the  tragedy  was  doubled  in  its  intensity,  owing  to  the 
affection  he  entertained  for  Mr.  Williams,  Shelley's  companion  at 
the  time.  The  following  letter  written  by  him  to  Hunt,  when  the 
object  of  their  search  was  painfully  accomplished,  will  give  some 
idea  of  his  terrible  loss. 
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'  DEAR  HUNT, — Will  you  break  the  news  by  writing  to . 

I  could  have  borne  up  against  anything  but  this  ;  but  this  last 
heavy  blow  has  unmanned  and  overwhelmed  me.  I  have  felt 
some  relief  in  your  sympathy,  or  I  could  not  have  gone  through 
in  this  new  trial  before  me ;  it  has  awoken  me  from  the  morbid 
state  of  despair  I  have  been  in  since  hope  left  me  for  the  dreadful 
certainty  that  I  have  lost  all  which  made  existence  to  me  endur- 
able— nay,  a  pleasure.  All  my  feelings  of  friendship  and 
affection  were  kept  alive  and  concentrated  in  them,  and  are 
buried  with  them.  Henceforth,  I  will  shun  all  such  ties ;  but  it 
is  needless,  for  I  shall  never  again  meet  such  beings  to  call  them 
forth. — Yours,  EDWAED  TEELAWNY.' 

If  agony  of  mind  could  '  unman '  Trelawny,  it  does  not  appear 
that  physical  pain  had  power  to  do  so.  Kobert  Browning,  who 
travelled  to  Leghorn  some  time  after,  mainly,  as  he  says,  to  speak 
with  the  man  who  had  '  known  Byron,  and  seen  the  last  of 
Shelley,'  records  his  amazement  at  Trelawny's  marvellous  in- 
difference to  bodily  suffering — the  operations  of  a  surgeon  who, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  interview  between  them,  was 
engaged  in  probing  for  a  bullet  in  Trelawny's  leg,  not  appearing 
in  the  least  to  disconcert  him,  or  to  interrupt  the  conversation 
upon  indifferent  subjects  that  proceeded  during  almost  all  the 
time. 

To  Shelley's  funeral  pyre  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  he  added  a 
little  volume  of  Keats  (The  Lamia,  &c.)  which  he  himself  had 
lent  him  only  a  few  days  previously,  and  which  was  found  open  in 
his  coat-pocket  when  the  catastrophe  occurred  which  was  to  startle 
and  horrify  the  world.  Keats's  poetry  was  greatly  admired  by 
Shelley  and  Hunt  (as  readers  of  the  former's  Adonais  and  the 
latter's  Imagination  and  Fancy  can  testify)  and  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  discussion  between  them.  Shelley's  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  Protestant  burial-ground  at  Rome,  where  the  body  of 
Keats  was  laid,  will  be  remembered  :  strange  chance  that  the  same 
spot  should  be  afterwards  destined  to  receive  his  own  remains ! 

Of  Keats's  letters  to  Hunt  I  have  several,  but  as  I  believe  them 
to  have  been  already  published  in  some  form  or  other  I  will  give 
only  a  short  one  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  It  is  undated 
and  is  written  from  Hampstead,  and  would  be  comparatively  unim- 
portant in  itself,  save  that  it  proceeds  from  that  pen  which  was  so 
early  to  be  laid  asi^e  for  ever. 
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'  \YYntworth  Place. 

'  MY  DEAR  HUNT, — You  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  am  going  to 
delay  a  little  time  at  Mrs.  Brawn's. 

'  I  hope  to  see  you  whenever  you  can  get  time,  for  I  feel  really 
attached  to  you  for  your  many  sympathies  with  me,  and  patience 
at  all  my  lunes. 

6  Will  you  send  by  the  bearess  Lucy  Vaughan  Lloyd  ? 
*  My   best  remembrances  to  Mrs.   Hunt. 

'Your  affectionate  friend, 

'JOHN  KEATS.' 

The  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  Italy  in  her  struggles  for 
liberty  and  freedom  were  at  all  times  a  matter  of  the  most  pro- 
found interest  to  Leigh  Hunt.  I  have  heard  that  fervent  hopes 
for  her  wellbeing  and  prosperity  were  mingled  with  his  last 
earthly  thoughts.  It  was  probably  during  his  stay  in  the  South 
that  he  became  known  to  Joseph  Mazzini,  a  letter  from  whom  is 
given  below.  One  is  struck  with  the  marvellous  command  of 
English  displayed  by  the  Italian,  and  may  be  the  less  surprised 
that  the  enthusiastic  addresses  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  pas- 
sionately poured  forth  in  his  native  tongue,  should  have  struck  so 
deep  and  wide-sounding  a  note.  The  handwriting  is  very  quaint 
and  not  easy  to  decipher. 

'  DEAR  SIR, — I  know  that  the  "  Address  of  the  International 
League  "  has  been  sent  to  you  with  a  wish  that  you  should  give 
your  name  to  the  Council  of  Association.  Should  the  aim  of  the 
League  be  an  exclusively  English  one,  I  would  not  venture  to 
meddle,  or  speak  a  word  about  it. 

'  But  its  aim  is,  in  its  substance,  European,  and  its  existence 
will  prove,  I  fully  know,  of  great  importance  amongst  others  to 
my  own  country.  Every  token  of  sympathy  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  especially  from  England,  imparts  strength  to  our 
National  party. 

'  Fallen  nations,  like  fallen  individuals,  rise  only  through  love 
and  esteem.  Your  name  is  known  to  many  of  my  countrymen ; 
it  would  no  doubt  impart  an  additional  value  to  the  thoughts 
embodied  in  the  League.  It  is  the  name,  not  only  of  a  patriot, 
but  of  a  high  literary  man  and  a  poet.  It  would  show  at  once 
that  national  questions  are  questions  not  of  merely  political 
tendencies,  but  of  feeling,  eternal  trust,  and  godlike  poetry.  It 
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would  show  that  poets  understand  their  active  mission  here  down, 
and  that  they  are  also  prophets  and  apostles  of  things  to  come. 

*I  was  told  only  to-day  that  you  had  been  asked  to  be  a 
member  of  the  League's  Council,  and  felt  a  want  to  express  the 
joy  that  I  too  would  feel  at  your  assent. 

*  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

*  JOSEPH  MAZZINI.' 

The  return  to  England,  where  the  family  took  up  a  temporary 
abode  at  Highgate,  seems,  in  spite  of  many  pleasurable  impres- 
sions of  the  sojourn  abroad  (mingled,  unfortunately,  with  some 
mournful  ones),  to  have  afforded  unmixed  satisfaction.  He 
finishes  one  chapter  of  the  autobiography,  after  eulogising  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  Italian  women,  by  saying :  *  It  was  a 
blessed  moment,  nevertheless,  when  we  found  ourselves  among 
those  dear  sulky  faces — the  countrywomen  of  dearer  ones,  not 
sulky.  May  we  never  be  without  our  old  fields  again  in  this 
world,  or  the  "  old  familiar  faces  "  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next.' 

Of  Browning's  acquaintance  with  Hunt  I  can  find  little  trace  ; 
yet  there  must  have  been  an  intimacy  of  some  sort  between  them, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  following  affectionate  words  from  both 
husband  and  wife  which  lie  before  me,  and  of  which  I  give  Mrs. 
Browning's  first. 

'  39  Devonshire  Place,  Saturday. 

*MY  DEAR  MR.  HUNT, — I  heard  from  Mr. yesterday  that 

there  was  a  chance  for  us,  for  one  day  in  the  coming  week.  Shall  it 
be  Tuesday  ?  What  pleasure  we  shall  have  on  Tuesday,  in  that  case ! 

'  We  shall  hope  for  it,  at  least — and  we  may  certainly  besides 
be  very  glad  that  you  are  practically  loosed  from  the  bonds  of 
your  anxiety  about  Mrs.  Hunt. 

*  Let  me  remain,  with  affectionate  thoughts  from  both  of  us, 

*  Your  grateful 

'  ELIZABETH  B.  BROWNING. 

'  And  when  you  come  I  will  try  to  correct  the  carelessness  of 
the  bookseller  in  respect  to  the  books.' 

From  among  several  of  Browning's  letters  which  I  have,  I 

select  the  following : 

'  39  Devonshire  Place. 

*  MY  DEAR  MR.  HUNT, — I  suppose  this  will  be  the  last  word 
I  write  in  England — we  go  to  Italy  to-morrow.     You  know,  I  am 
sure  you  know,  how  we  should  have  delighted  in  speaking,  rather 
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than  writing  it,  though  spoken  good-byes  are  sad.  I  wish,  with 
all  my  heart,  we  had  seen  you,  or  been  able  to  go  and  see  you. 
It  was  impossible  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  my  wife  returned  from 
the  country  tired  and  unwell :  and  afterwards  business  kept  us 
both  at  home.  I  wish  I  had  neglected  business  and  shaken  your 
hand  once  again.  Next  year  will  not  be  too  late,  however,  to 
repair  many  omissions.  We  hope  to  return  and  find  you  as  we 
found  you — just  so,  except  that  your  health  may  be  amended, 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Hunt  restored.  Nay,  I  will  "  wish,"  as  gloriously 
as  a  child,  for  more  exquisite  poems  beside,  such  as  those  you  last 
gave  us,  and  after  that,  I  pull  off  the  wishing-cap.  But  of  the 
two  blessings  I  choose  your  health,  for  the  poems  are  done,  and 
effectually. 

*  My  wife's  new  edition  will  reach  you  directly ;  it  lay  at  the 
publisher's  and  I  reclaimed  it — but  the  paper  was  thin,  the  early 
copy  was  but  a  bundle  of  "  revises." 

*  The  new  book  will  follow  in  about  three  weeks,  and  we  should 
be  happy  indeed  if  you  saw  an  advance  there. 

'  Is  it  safe  and  right,  or  seemingly  impudent,  if  I  add  that  a 
word  thrown  into  the  post  without  further  formality  to  B.  or 
E.  B.  B.  Florence,  would  make  our  hearts  leap  beyond  most  good 
news  ?  I  am  bold  to  write  this  for  my  wife's  sake,  you  can 
understand. 

*  She  sends  all  of  love  and  admiration  that  a  letter  can  pretend 
to  carry,  and  you  are  assured  of  their  sincerity  by 

'  Your  ever  affectionate  and  grateful 

4  EGBERT  BROWNING.' 

I  have  already  given  a  letter  from  Charles  Dickens  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  I  now  transcribe  two  more — slight  in  themselves  but 
interesting  in  their  difference  in  style,  betraying  so  evidently 
that  they  proceed  from  *  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.' 

'  1  Devonshire  Terrace,  Third  January,  1843. 

'  MY  DEAR  HUNT, — Next  Friday,  Twelfth  Night,  is  the  anni- 
versary of  my  son  and  heir's  birthday  ;  on  which  occasion  a  Magic 
Lantern  and  divers  other  engines  are  going  to  be  let  off  on  these 
premises. 

I 1  have  asked  some  children  of  a  larger  growth  (all  of  whom 
you  know)  to  come  and  make  merry  on  their  own  account.     If 
you  be  well  enough  to  join  us,  and  will  do  so  by  half-past  seven, 
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you  will  give  my  wife  and  myself  great  pleasure,  and  (I  think  I 
may  predict)  Leigh  Hunt  no  pain. 

*  Always  faithfully  your  friend, 

*  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

*  P.S. — I  fancied  there  was  the  slightest  possible  peculiarity  in 
your  speech  last  night.     Just  an  elaborate  show  of  distinctness — 
a  remarkably  correct  delivery — an  exquisite  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  language,  with  the  faintest  smack  of  wine  running 
through  it.     This  was  mere  fancy,  I  suppose  ? ' 

The  letter  following  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  a  little,  giving 
some  insight  into  the  modus  operandi  of  that  laboratory,  so  to 
speak,  whence  issued  so  many  happy  results. 

1  Tavistock  House,  Friday,  Fourth  May,  1855. 

4  MY  DEAR  HUNT, — I  have  been  so  constantly  engaged  and 
occupied  since  I  came  home  from  Paris,  that  I  have  never  (as  you 
know)  got  to  your  tea-pot,  though  I  have  very  often  (as  you  don't 
know)  paved  the  road  to  Hammersmith  with  good  intentions. 

*  I  am  now,  to  boot,  in  the  wandering — unsettled — restless — 
uncontroullable  [sic]  state  of  being  about  to  begin  a  new  book. 
At  such  a  time  I  am  as  infirm  of  purpose  as  Macbeth,  as  errant 
as  Mad  Tom,  and  as  rugged  as  Timon.     I  sit  down  to  work,  do 
nothing,  get  up  and  walk  a  dozen  miles,  come  back  and  sit  down 
again  next  day,  again  do  nothing  and  get  up,  go  down  a  Railroad, 
find  a  place  where  I  resolve  to  stay  for  a  month,  come  home  next 
morning,  go  strolling  about  for  hours  and  hours,  reject  all  engage- 
ments to  have  my  time  to  myself,  get  tired  of  myself,  and  yet 
can't  come  out  of  myself  to  be  pleasant  to  anybody  else. 

*  In  which  disjointed  state  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself  to  the 
chance  of  verbally  thanking  you  for  the  delightful  volume  you 
have  sent  me,  within  so  short  an  interval  after  its  receipt  as  may 
save  me  from  the  suspicion  of  having  neglected  it. 

'  Therefore,  I  write  to  thank  you  for  it — to  assure  you  that, 
even  in  my  unlaid-Ghost-like  plight,  I  have  renewed  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  my  acquaintance  with  those  old  friends. 

*  Faithfully  yours, 

'  CHARLES  DICKENS.' 

Here  are  two  short  letters  from  Thackeray  when  in  a  con- 
vivial frame  of  mind,  one  referring  to  a  coming,  and  the  other  to 
a  passing  year,  and  both  containing  invitations  to  dinner. 

23—5 
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'3  January,  1847 

MY  DEAR  HUNT, — I  have  not  only  not  had  time  to  thank  you 
for  the  "  Jar  of  Honey  "  :  but  I  have  not  even  tasted  any  of  it — 
nor  of  Tennyson's  Medley — having  been  so  consumedly  occupied 
with  business,  and  with  Jollification  subsequently,  in  these  latter 
days. 

*  We  have  had  supper  parties,  singing  parties,  dinner  parties, 
headaches,  rather,  in  the  morning,  &c.     But  the  week  must  not 
pass  over  without  saying  Hail  to  Leigh  Hunt ! 

'Last  week  we  were  to  have  met  at  the  Procters',  but  I 
forgot  and  you  were  ill.  Can  we  not  meet  anywhere  this  week  ? 
For  instance,  tomorrow  at  five,  there  will  be  two  woodcocks, 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  O'Connell,  and  you  shall  have  a  bit  or  not  as 
you  like,  and  with  or  without  an  answer. 
'  My  dear  Hunt,  I  wish  you  an  H.N.Y. 

'  Yours  ever, 

1 W.  M.  THACKERAY.' 

The  few  lines  which  follow  in  the  beautiful,  clear,  well-known 
handwriting,  are  headed  with  neither  date  nor  address,  and  are 
unpunctuated  throughout. 

*  MY  DEAR  HUNT,— 

1  Though  we  never  meet  we  should 
If  you  could  and  if  you  would 
Will  you  take  your  dinner  here 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  ? 
And  believe  me  Hunt  my  dear 
Yours  for  ever  and  a  day 
Doubleyouem  Thackeray.' 

With  which  absurd  scribble,  probably  dashed  off  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  I  will  bring  my  remarks  concerning  Leigh  Hunt 
to  a  conclusion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  other  notable  persons  besides  himself 
have  found  their  way  into  this  paper,  but  their  letters,  in  all  their 
varied  points  of  interest,  were  addressed  to  one  individual,  who 
thus  becomes  the  connecting  link  between  them  all. 
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*  THE  young  man  will,  perhaps,  one  day  write  a  respectable  essay. 
"  Love's  Triumph  "  about  as  much  resembles  a  play  as  an  acorn 
does  an  oak.' — Social  Notes. 

4  The  whole  thing  feeble  in  the  extreme.  It  was  much 
applauded  by  the  author's  aunts,  sisters,  cousins  and  female 
belongings  generally.  They  threw  back  their  bonnet-strings  and 
cried  "  Oh ! "  and  "  Ah  !  "  indiscriminately.' — The  Proscenium. 

*  "  Love's  Triumph  "  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word :  bosh.' — 
The  Prompter. 

«  What  rot ! '— The  Owl. 

1  Tiens!'  said  I  to  myself;  *  these  are  all  gentlemen  to  whom 
no  seats  were  sent.  The  pit  holds  no  demon  like  a  critic  scorned ! 
Is  it  really  possible  that  can  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Let 
us  look  at  those  who  were  given  good  stalls.' 

It  was  two  or  three  days  after  the  matinee,  and  Press  notices 
were  pouring  in.  Tot  judices,  tot  sententice.  My  play  was 

*  powerful  and  gloomy ;   weak  and  futile  ;    full   of  promise  and 
bright  graceful  dialogue  ;  heavily  and  lugubriously  written  ;  neatly 
constructed ;  absolutely  without  construction ;  the  author  would 
one  day  write  a  capital  play  ;  the  author  must  turn  his  abilities 
elsewhere   than   the   stage ;    full    of  interest    and    movement ; 
possessed   of  no   sort  of  interest;  written  with  a  keen  eye  to 
dramatic  effect ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stage,  hopeless ; 
absurd ;    stupid   in    the    extreme ;    quite    childish ;    excellent ; 
scenes  that  are  altogether  admirable.'  (N.B. — These  are  absolutely 
from  the  life). 

Here  was  I,  eager  to  be  taught,  if  ever  man  was  ;  caring  very 
little  for  myself  and  everything  for  my  art,  or  calling ;  and  the 
above  cuttings  were  all  in  the  shape  of  instruction  I  could  lay 
hands  on.  Shade  of  Lessing !  Let  me  go  out  and  consult  the 
most  experienced  of  my  friends. 

That  friend,  himself  a  critic  who  had  sat  through  more  bad 
plays  than  any  man  in  England,  would  go  no  further  than  declar- 
ing *  "  Love's  Triumph  "  wants  something.'  Good  heavens  !  was 
there  ever  a  play  that  didn't  ?  In  his  attempts  to  explain  himself 
my  friend  reminds  me  of  an  art-critic  I  once  saw  in  a  studio  in 
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front  of  a  picture,  trying  to  make  clear  to  the  artist  the  something 
it  wanted.  He  rounded  his  hands  as  if  he  were  squeezing  a  foot- 
ball, bent  himself  low  as  though  he  were  going  to  bowl  it,  then 
straightened  himself,  pushing  his  open  hands  over  the  canvas  with 
a  kind  of  angry  b-r-r-r-r!  noise.  That  was  what  it  wanted, 
b-r-r-r-r  !  and  the  artist  said  with  conviction,  *  I  see  ! ' 

Singular  phantasies  of  the  inarticulate  trying  to  make  them- 
selves clear ;  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  till  both  fall  into  the 
ditch. 

In  Waterloo  Place  I  met  the  shrewd  and  kindly  Purfleet,  on 
his  way  nowhere  in  particular,  as  usual.  It  was  one  of  those  deli- 
cate spring  days  when  the  sun  shines  melodiously  and  the  east 
wind  hides  with  the  gay  malice  of  a  young  girl  round  the  street 
corners.  We  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  Mall,  and  Purfleet  unbuttoned 
his  soul. 

'  The  fact  is,'  said  he,  '  criticism  in  this  country  is  in  a  truly 
melancholy  condition,  and  until  we  learn  that  the  critic  is  in  a 
great  measure  born  and  not  made  (though  instruction  and  reading 
will  do  more  for  him  than  for  most  other  artists)  it  will  never  be 
better.  Just  consider.  Who  is  it  as  a  rule  does  the  novels,  even 
for  the  best  organs  ?  Generally  some  spasmodic  female  relative 
or  friend  of  the  editor,  ignorant  and  full  of  prejudice,  with  a  mind 
unmellowed  and  even  unformed,  and  a  pen  as  flighty  and  unre- 
liable as  her  thoughts.  W^ith  very  little  reading  beyond  the 
typical  omnivorous  reading  of  the  girl,  and  absolutely  no  insight, 
she  will  sit  down  and  demolish  a  production  which,  full  of  faults 
as  it  may  be,  yet  often  contains  much  to  foster  and  encourage,  at 
any  rate  to  direct  aright ;  with  the  result  that  though  I  some- 
times read  a  book  that  is  cut  to  shreds,  I  never  look  at  one  that 
is  received  with  a  scream  of  praise ;  I  give  it  time  to  see  if  it  will 
blow  over,  and  I  find  it  generally  does.  Again,  in  art,  who  holds 
the  scales  of  notice  for  the  Academy  and  Grosvenor,  and  such  like 
exhibitions?  Not  infrequently  a  broken-down  drawing-master 
with  friends  of  his  own  to  puff,  not  because  he  particularly  cares 
about  or  believes  in  them,  but  because  he  hates  the  established 
reputations.  Or  some  pert  Oxford  common-room  product,  with 
ill-digested  views,  still  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  ffistheticism, 
that  dying  gasp  of  the  prae-Raphaelite  ;  a  stiff-lipped,  white-faced 
man,  no  longer  young,  whose  creed  is  that  no  good  pictures  were 
painted  in  the  English  school  before  1880.  You  will  read  two 
columns  of  such,  and  when  it's  done  you  will  know  no  more  of 
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what  it  has  all  been  about  than  the  writer.  And  as  for  your  own 
line,  the  theatre,  there  the  earnest  soul  must  see  still  greater  cause 
for  despondency.' 

4  In  my  own  case,'  I  said,  *  you  see  I  have  read  every  notice  of 
my  work,  with  a  view  to  its  alteration  and  improvement,  and 
there  isn't  one  of  them,  from  that  point  of  view,  is  of  the  slightest 
use.' 

1  And  that  is  all  the  more  odd,'  Purfleet  replied,  *as  almost 
every  critic  is  either  an  unformed  would-be,  or  an  actually  disap- 
pointed dramatist ! ' 

I  had  written  my  poor  play  in  the  early  winter  mornings, 
generally  before  breakfast.  How  cold  it  often  was,  and  how  much 
patient  blowing  the  sacred  fire  required  before  it  could  be  got  to 
burn ;  and  when  alight,  how  it  roared  up  the  chimney  in  the  true 
Ercles'  vein.  When  it  was  done,  I  showed  it  to  a  theatrical  friend, 
who  straightway  knocked  enough  out  of  it  to  make  another  four 
acts.  '  You  remind  me,'  I  said,  *  of  a  boy  I  was  at  school  with, 
who  used  to  take  our  watches  to  pieces  for  us,  and  when  they 
were  put  together  again  there  were  always  enough  wheels  over  to 
make  another  timepiece.' 

And  now  that  *  Love's  Triumph  '  is  finished,  what  shall  we  do 
with  it  ?  There,  indeed,  lies  the  true  problem. 

The  author  in  England,  apart  from  the  difficulty  that  is  always 
with  him  of  writing  a  good  play,  has  many  superb  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  Almost  the  greatest  remains  with  the  audience, 
for  assuredly  no  civilised  country  has  so  backward  an  audience  to 
show  as  ours.  The  manager  is  their  mouthpiece,  since  long 
experience  has  taught  him  pretty  well  what  they  want ;  and  him 
you  can  hear  any  morning  as  he  sits  in  his  little  room  over  his 
asbestos  fire.  To  such  a  gentleman,  if  you  can  conceive  Shake- 
speare taking  '  Hamlet,'  I  think  I  can  tell  you  pretty  well  what  he 
would  say.  Indeed,  I  can  hear  him :  '  Plenty  of  good  stuff  in  it, 
my  boy,  but  totally  unsuited  to  the  British  public.  They  won't 
swallow  those  long  speeches  all  about  nothing,  right  outside  the 
action  of  the  play.  The  young  man  talks  a  lot  too  much,  and 
works  right  against  the  sympathies  of  the  audience.  They'll 
'iss  'im,  if  he's  as  rude  as  that  to  his  mother ;  and  look  at  his 
treatment  of  Fiji — what's  her  name,  Ophelia?  And  he's  quite 
brutal  to  that  old  chap,  Polonius,  who's  a  first-class  dodderer. 
If  the  young  man  thinks  his  father's  been  murdered,  why  don't 
he  call  in  the  good  old  Panish  bobby  and  have  a  nailing  good, 
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trial,  like  the  "  Man's  Shadder,"  instead  of  going  through  that 
plaguey  play- scene  ?  And,  look  here,  it  must  end  happily,  the 
B.P.  won't  stand  an  unhappy  ending  ;  'Amlet  must  marry  Ophelia, 
though  there's  no  'arm  in  her  going  dotty  for  a  bit.  And  you've 
got  three  corpses  on  the  stage  at  the  curtain ;  no,  four,  by 
George !  Do  you  suppose  the  audience  want  to  be  sent  home 
miserable  ?  And  no  second  love  interest.  First  grave-digger 
must  'ave  a  daughter  for  Laertes — that  can  be  easily  worked. 
And  what's  the  good  of  putting  the  scene  out  of  England  ?  The 
people  like  a  scene  they  can  recognise,  and  say,  "  Lord !  ain't 
it  azackly  like  ? "  Make  the  scene  English,  my  boy,  and  the 
people  middle-class.  The  ghost  can  easily  walk  on  Primrose  'ill, 
and  'Amlet's  father  be  a  lawyer  or  something,  and  Polonius  a 
county  councillor.  Besides,  if  we're  going  to  do  it,  I'm  not 
going  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  scenery,  I  can  tell  you.  And  I 
shall  want  my  name  on  the  bill  as  part  author ;  and  Rosencrantz 
and  Gruildenstern  can  come  right  out.  They're  a  noosance. 
And,  look  here,  next  thing  you  write,  for  gracious  sake  get  it 
type- written ;  such  a  fist  as  yours  I  never  saw  in  the  'ole  of  my 
days.'  And  so  poor  Shakespeare,  having  been  recommended  to 
look  after  a  good  farcical  comedy  from  the  French,  and  a  collabo- 
rateur  who  knows  the  ropes,  the  manager  gives  him  two  fingers 
and  says  as  the  door  closes,  *  That  chap  '11  come  to  no  good.' 
Another  great  difficulty  for  the  author  lies  in  the  fact  that  almost 
all  our  theatres  are  presided  over  by  actors,  to  whom  however 
good  a  play  you  may  take,  they  will  not  look  at  it  unless  there's  a 
great  part  in  it  for  themselves.  You  see,  all  through  their 
apprenticeship  they  have  been  fighting  for  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
and  once  having  secured  it  they  don't  mean  to  give  it  up.  They 
believe  themselves,  and  themselves  only,  to  be  necessary  to  the 
success  of  any  play  produced  at  their  theatre,  and  that  belief  is 
fostered  by  the  circle  in  which  they  live.  If  for  once  they  could 
only  break  through  that  circle  to  a  region  where  they  could  hear 
the  truth,  what  a  revelation  it  would  be,  and  how  little  of  it  they 
would  believe. 

*  Love's  Triumph '  was  written — what  should  we  do  with  it  ? 

"We  would  get  a  note  of  introduction  to  the  great  C and  read  it 

him ;  but  C was  rather  like  the  North  Pole,  there  was  no  get- 
ting at  him.  Somehow,  there  is  a  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  theatre  that  seems  to  make  man  and  woman  unreliable ;  and 
directly  a  man  becomes  a  manager  he  straightway  goes  into 
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hiding,  especially  from  authors,  and  would  apparently  rather  die 
than  answer  a  letter.  The  '  great  Duke '  answered  everybody,  even 
when  Premier,  but  the  manager  of  a  theatre  can  never  find  time 
to  answer  anybody.  No  doubt  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  him, 
that  as  manager  he  becomes  the  prey  of  all  kinds  of  impossible 
people  with  impossible  plays  ;  but  a  proper  introduction  should  at 
least  ensure  the  aspirant  a  proper  reception,  and  free  him  from 
the  difficulties  a  Fenian  must  experience  when  trying  to  get  at 

the  Irish  Secretary.    At  last,  however,  we  met,  and  C ,  with  an 

air  of  absurd  preoccupation,  as  though  proposing  a  rendezvous  at 
the  ruined  mill,  or  in  the  haunted  chamber  of  the  castle  at  mid- 
night, arranged  a  day  for  the  reading.  I  sighed  when  at  the  last 
moment  he  sent  me  a  telegram  asking  me  to  let  him  have  the 
play  to  read  instead ;  from  which  having  been  parted  for  three 
months,  I  wrote  to  demand  an  answer  or  the  return  of  the  MS.  ; 
and  the  play  was  promptly  returned,  unread  and  indeed  unopened, 
my  address  to  him  being  merely  scratched  out. 

Let  me  shorten  my  harrowing  tale.  Let  it  be  sufficient  that  I 
never  could  get  anybody  to  read  the  thing  ;  either  they  thanked 
me  through  the  acting  manager  and  said  their  arrangements  had 
been  long  completed,  or  more  commonly  they  did  not  answer  me 
at  all.  At  last,  a  year  and  a  half  after  it  was  written,  I  consulted 
my  theatrical  friend,  and  determined,  as  the  papers  put  it,  '  to 
avail  myself  of  the  matinee  system  for  testing  new  plays,'  and 
produce  it  on  my  own  responsibility. 

When  I  die  I  am  sure  that  if  anybody  troubles  to  look  at  my 
heart  they  will  find  matinee  engraven  on  it,  with  the  accent  very 
acute.  You  may  consider  that  if  the  troubles  of  an  author  are 
manifold  when  producing  a  play  in  the  ordinary  fashion  in  the 
evening  bill,  they  are  doubled  and  trebled  for  a  matinee.  After 
all,  plays  depend  for  their  success  almost  entirely  on  proper  cast- 
ing and  rehearsal,  and  for  a  matinee  you  can  never  under  any 
circumstances  get  your  play  either  one  or  the  other.  And  then 
the  class  of  actor  and  actress  (I  say  it  with  all  imaginable  defer- 
ence) who  are  available  for  morning  performances  are  scarcely  of 
the  best ;  if  they  were  they  would  most  probably  be  in  regular 
evening  employment — in  which  case,  as  a  rule,  their  managers  will 
not  let  them  act  at  a  matinee ;  and  when  you  do,  after  infinite 
trouble,  get  a  tolerable  cast  together,  you  can  rarely  get  them  all 
at  the  same  time  for  rehearsal.  And,  further,  when  you  know 
that  the  best  of  them  available  are  no  great  much,  as  the  Irish 
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say,  you  may  guess  what  the  remainder  are  like.  In  'Love's 
Triumph  '  I  wanted  an  actor  to  play  an  officer,  simply  a  young  officer 
supposed  to  be  in  a  rather  good  regiment,  and,  failing  ordinary 
channels,  I  tried  to  find  what  I  wanted  at  the  agent's.  Oh  !  the 
officers  and  gentlemen  I  was  shown,  just  the  very  thing:  thin 
young  gentlemen  with  inflamed  countenances  and  flapping  capes  ; 
middle-aged  men  with  weary-lined  faces,  who  could  make  up  very 
stylish ;  thick-set  men  with  the  ineffaceable  scowl  of  many  years 
theatrical  provincial  villainy  on  their  never  very  prepossessing 
countenances  ;  leading  men  with  hollow  false  voices  ;  juveniles  with 
the  ineradicable  cockney  accent ;  gentlemen  without  number 
with  that  curiously  dirty  skin  and  tired  flat  mouth  that  come  from 
too  many  cigarettes  and  habitual  late  hours.  I  don't  want  to  say 
anything  unkind  of  the  profession,  for  which  I  have  much  respect 
and  affection,  but  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  why  the 
majority  of  actors  and  actresses  go  on  the  stage.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  majority,  beyond  a  great  liking  for  the  calling 
and  an  exaggerated  belief  in  themselves,  founded  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  their  abilities,  have  scarcely  any  qualification  for  it 
whatever — neither  education,  nor  study,  nor  physical  gifts,  nor 
even  power  of  mimicry  ;  certainly  not,  in  very  many  cases,  patience 
and  determination  to  succeed.  There  was  a  gentleman  playing 
for  me  who,  down  to  the  last,  had  no  notion  of  what  the  play  was 
all  about,  and  didn't  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  I  don't 
complain,  as  author,  at  his  not  being  interested  in  my  work,  but 
I  want  to  know  how  otherwise  than  by  following  and  understand- 
ing the  story  he  was  to  take  his  right  place  in  the  picture  ?  It  is 
true  they  are  most  of  them  ambitious,  which  simply  means  they 
want  to  earn  more  money  and  play  parts  they  are  totally  unsuited 
to.  I  fancy  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  a  rule  go  on  the  stage, 
first,  from  motives  of  vanity,  and,  secondly,  because  it  seems  as 
easy  and  pleasant  a  way  of  earning  money  as  any  other.  In  all  of 
which  you  can  easily  detect  the  wounded  author  who  believes  him- 
self to  have  been  wrongly  interpreted. 

With  all  the  help  a  ramshackle  cpusin  could  give  me  (origi- 
nally meant  for  the  law,  but  having  a  large,  hollow,  rumbling 
voice,  and  a  dislike  to  hard  work,  believed  himself  Kean),  it  took 
us  three  weeks  to  form  a  company,  later  to  be  qualified  as  *  feeble 
and  indifferent.'  Not  being  able  to  secure  a  stage,  we  met  for 
our  first  rehearsal  in  a  tavern  in  the  Strand — a  large,  blank,  back- 
room, generally  given  over  to  inflamed  socialist  oratory ;  and  then, 
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indeed,  my  troubles  began.  My  leading  man — was  there  ever 
anybody  so  difficult  to  deal  with,  so  impossible  ?  He  was  for  ever 
taking  me  aside  and  proposing  alterations  in  his  part,  always  for 
his  own  benefit.  If  ever  I  saw  an  impersonation  of  fractious 
vanity  it  was  that  gentleman.  I  can  see  him  now,  bearing  down 
on  me,  sucking  the  stump  of  his  pencil,  with  another  line  to  be 
written  in,  or  a  piece  of  business  to  be  changed  that  would  bring 
him  more  into  the  centre  of  the  stage.  At  last,  after  more 
tracasserie  than  I  can  bring  myself  to  describe,  he  wore  out  even 
my  patience,  and  ten  days  before  the  performance  we  parted. 
Then  did  the  second  leading  gentleman  draw  me  into  a  corner 
and  assure  me  that  for  a  part  of  that  kind  he  was  simply  the 
finest  in  the  market,  and  beg  it  of  me.  Why  some  of  the  ladies 
didn't  offer  to  dress  up  and  undertake  it,  I  cannot  understand.  I 
am  grateful  to  them  for  their  forbearance,  for  it  seems  to  me  part 
of  the  actor's  creed  that  he  is  absolutely  qualified  for  any  part  in 
the  play  other  than  the  one  for  which  he  is  cast,  and  that  sex 
makes,  after  all,  little  difference  :  have  not  ladies  been  known  to 
play  Komeo  ?  However,  I  found  another  for  my  purpose  in  a 
Strand  restaurant,  who,  after  attending  one  rehearsal,  sauntered 
up  to  tell  me  he  had  accepted  a  country  engagement  and  must 
reluctantly  give  up  the  part.  Truly,  my  company  was  like  a 
snow  man — fast  as  I  built  him  up  he  straightway  toppled  over. 

Infandum  jubes  renovare  dolorem!  It  was  only  on  the 
Monday  before  the  Thursday  on  which  we  were  to  play  that  we 
had  our  cast  complete,  and  then  we  had  no  stage  of  our  own  to 
rehearse  on,  for  we  were  only  guaranteed  the  stage  for  one  dress 
rehearsal.  We  had  exhausted  the  music-halls,  and  were  driven 
over  the  water  to  the  '  Standard.'  It  was  freezing  out-of-doors,  and 
in  the  theatre,  as  it  always  is,  it  was  colder  still.  My  leading 
lady,  not  to  be  behindhand,  began  to  cough  with  exaggerated 
and  pathetic  vehemence,  and  declared  she  was  going  to  be  ill.  I 
dared  not  look  at  her,  or  she  would  have  begun  to  spit  blood. 
The  wife  of  my  low  comedian  selected  the  Monday  night  on  which 
to  have  a  baby,  and  the  low  comedian  sat  the  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday by  her  bedside.  The  band  never  came  to  the  dress- 
rehearsal,  nor  the  dresses  either — I  had  to  go  off  and  fetch  them  in 
a  cab — and  on  Thursday  morning  there  were  no  programmes.  An 
author  I  had  never  spoken  to,  nor  heard  of  except  to  forget,  wrote 
to  charge  me  with  plagiarising  the  central  idea,  and  strangers  of 
all  sorts  wrote  to  demand  seats,  which,  if  I  had  sent  (and  they  all 
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enclosed  stamped  envelopes  for  a  reply),  I  should  not  have  had 
a  stall  left  for  my  friends.  One  in  particular,  from  Balham,  was 
most  persistent,  because  he  had  once  written  an  article  for  the 
Allahabad  Gazette. 

Nor  were  my  troubles  by  any  means  over,  for  on  the  day  itself 
half-way  through  the  first  act,  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  in 
his  interest  leaning  forward,  touched  the  electric  curtain-bell  with 
his  elbow,  whereupon  the  curtain  slowly  began  to  descend,  and 
needed  much  bad  language  to  make  it  rise  again ;  while,  in  the 
the  third,  somebody  knocked  against  one  of  the  scene-braces, 
which  scene  solemnly  and  surely  fell  inwards.  Of  course,  every- 
body laughed — I  should  have  done  the  same ;  and  we  played 
the  act  out  with  a  bulging  wall.  When  finally  the  curtain  fell 
and  I  was  called,  the  papers  said  I  was  much  applauded  by  the 
friends  of  whom  the  house  was  full — some,  indeed,  with  whom  it 
was  packed,  in  the  Irish  jury  sense — the  inference,  of  course, 
being  that  if  they  had  been  strangers,  they  would  very  properly 
have  hissed. 

The  difficulties  and  troubles  I  have  only  lightly  touched  upon 
are  incidental,  I  am  told  and  believe,  to  every  matine'e.  For  my 
part,  I  thought  they  were  never  coming  to  an  end,  and  never  went 
to  rehearsal  without  the  foreboding  of  a  calamity,  which  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  realised.  The  sight  of  a  telegram  was  particularly 
obnoxious,  containing  as  it  always  did  something  unpleasant. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  troubles  and  difficulties,  known  as  they 
must  be  to  the  critics,  it  is,  I  think,  fair  cause  of  complaint  that 
they  are  almost  invariably  more  severe  on  a  play  produced  at  a 
matinee  than  in  the  evening  bill.  I  know  this,  that  there  are  many 
plays  produced  at  night  and  ultimately  worked  up  into  successes, 
which,  if  they  had  been  produced  first  in  the  afternoon  and  treated 
in  the  usually  severe  fashion,  would  never  have  been  heard  of 
again  ;  for,  for  a  matinee  production,  the  author  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  critics'  hands,  and  has  no  chance  of  appealing  from  them  to 
the  public.  I  fancy  one  reason  for  their  severity  is  that  the 
critics  don't  like  the  system  any  more  than  the  managers,  and, 
entailing  as  it  does  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  on  them,  perhaps 
desire  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  let  them  consider  that  it  is,  after 
all,  the  only  fashion  of  testing  the  work  of  unknown  men,  and 
Robertson  himself  would  no  doubt  have  been  spared  many  years 
of  weariness  and  disappointment  if  he  could  have  availed  himself 
of  it  for  *  Society ' ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  abuse  that  was  lavished 
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on  that  excellent  production  would  in  that  event  have  prevented 
him  from  ever  discovering  whether  the  opinion  of  the  public  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  critic.  Finally,  it  is  disheartening,  indeed, 
to  find  work  over  which  one  has  spent  a  year-and-a-half's  labour, 
constant  re-writing  and  indefatigable  thought,  dismissed  in  a  few 
lines  as  having  *  clearly  been  hastily  sketched  and  written  off  in  a 
hurry.' 

A  few  words  on  the  cost  of  a  matinee  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Roughly  speaking,  you  may  calculate  that  the  production  of  an 
ordinary  play,  without  having  to  have  any  new  scenery  painted, 
will  cost  between  1301.  and  1501.  The  theatre  and  band  will  be 
from  251.  to  30£. ;  the  company  from  601.  to  801. ;  and  the  rest 
will  go  in  advertisements,  printing,  and  many  other  small  ex- 
penses, scarcely  to  be  detailed,  but  all  of  them  existing.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  unless  you  can  be  sure  of  having  at  least  130£.  in 
the  house,  a  very  large  one  for  a  matinee,  you  will  be  tolerably 
sure  to  lose  money. 

And  now  that  it's  all  over,  I  really  don't  know  whether  I  have 
written  a  good  or  a  bad  play,  and  no  one  apparently  can  enlighten 
me.  *  Plenty  of  good  stuff  in  it,  my  boy,'  actors  say  to  me,  '  but 
wants  something.'  If  I  balance  the  Press  notices,  cancelling  one 
against  another,  I  find  the  preponderance  in  my  favour ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  let  me  say,  no  London  manager  has  offered  to 
take  the  work  and  produce  it,  though  to  be  sure  no  London 
manager  was  present  at  the  performance,  and  must  judge  it,  if  at 
all,  from  such  criticisms  as  he  happens  to  see.  True,  one  offers 
to  send  it  into  the  country,  and  that  offer  I  have  accepted,  after 
making  certain  alterations  for  the  purpose,  with  my  eye  on  the 
susceptibilities  and  refinements  of  country  audiences ;  while  an 
American  speculator  writes  to  say,  '  it  has  not  quite  body  enough 
for  the  American  public,  but  I  hope  we  shall  one  day  do  business 
together.'  The  fact  is,  I  fancy,  I  have  set  to  work  too  much  on 
my  own  lines,  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  more  commonly 
accepted  theatrical  methods.  I  have  tried  to  copy  life  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  observation,  and  according  to  most  have  been 
tolerably  successful — '  characters  life-like  and  well-drawn  ;  com- 
mendably  free  from  exaggeration  ' — and  so  on — but  still  the  some- 
thing wanting.  Perhaps,  like  the  art-student,  I  have  not  first 
undergone  a  due  apprenticeship  from  the  antique  ;  for,  unless  1 
am  laying  a  somewhat  flattering  unction  to  my  soul,  the  reflection 
is  forced  upon  me  that  what  *  Love's  Triumph '  wants  is  the  touch 
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of  the  old  theatrical  stage-carpentry,  virtue  over-tried  and  vice 
over-jubilant,  the  old  figures  and  old  situations  they  pigeon-hole 
at  the  Adelphi  and  reproduce  there,  I  believe,  so  successfully. 
For  in  writing  a  play  one  cannot  remember  too  often  one  is  writing 
mainly  for  imbeciles :  excellent  people,  no  doubt,  full  of  good 
sense  and  rectitude  in  their  own  affairs,  but,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  theatrical  appreciation,  positively  imbeciles  in  the  main. 
How  else,  I  confidently  ask,  can  one  explain  the  enormous  success 
of  certain  comic  operas,  farcical  comedies,  burlesques,  dramas 
even  ?  And  you  must  remember  that  if  you  write  a  novel  of  your 
best,  say  a  John  Inglesant,  if  it  does  not  appeal  to  one  section 
of  the  public  it  will  to  the  other,  and  still  be  highly  successful ; 
but  you  must  write  a  play  to  suit  representatives  of  all  sections — 
stalls,  pit,  dress-circle,  and  gallery — while  those  you  have  mainly 
to  please  are  in  the  pit,  crying  and  sucking  oranges.  That  was 
why  Moliere  selected  his  housekeeper  to  read  to — she  was  the 
symbol  of  the  general  intelligence  ;  and  why  Fox  always  used  to 
talk  over  every  measure  first  with  Lord  B.,  a  notorious  simpleton — 
for  he  used  to  say  that  if  he  knew  what  Lord  B.  thought  of  it,  he 
was  tolerably  sure  what  the  verdict  would  be  from  the  British 
public  generally. 

Let  me  not  conclude  without  recording  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy, since  I  have  written  something  of  indifference  and  want  of 
care.  If  some  of  my  company  were  always  late  for  rehearsal, 
there  were  others  always  punctual  and  ready,  ungrudging  of 
work  and  eager  of  suggestion,  the  first  to  come,  the  last  to  go. 
Kind  and  good  Miss  H.,  seeing  me  more  than  usually  troubled  at 
some  more  than  usual  catastrophe,  would  take  me  aside  and 
entreat  me  not  to  bother  myself  unduly,  for  that  such  were  the 
common  incidents  of  matinees,  and  all  would  come  right  at  the 
end.  If  most  of  the  actors  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  back  of 
the  stage,  talking  and  paying  no  heed  to  their  cues,  slipping  even 
out  of  the  theatre  when  they  could,  there  were  others  always 
prompt  and  attentive,  interested  in  their  work,  anxious  for  help 
and  appreciation  which  I  was  always  ready  and  glad  to  give.  And 
if  occasionally  one  beat  one's  head  against  a  brick  wall  of  obsti- 
nate vanity,  one  sometimes  found  the  diffidence  of  true  talent 
and  the  ready  attention  of  the  student  who  never  thought  she 
knew  too  much., 
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I  SUPPOSE  there  are  no  living  creatures  on  earth  that  more 
surprise  and  astonish  the  new-comer  at  first  sight  in  their  native 
haunts  than  the  Brazilian  toucans.  Such  incongruous  birds  have 
no  right  to  be  alive :  there's  something  absolutely  paradoxical, 
unearthly,  absurd,  about  their  grotesque  and  bizarre  appearance. 
They  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  they'd  stepped  direct  out  of 
one  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  Drury  Lane  pantomimes  into  the 
shadowy  depths  of  a  South  American  forest.  That  strangely 
shaped  head,  that  heavy,  overgrown,  and  gorgeously  coloured 
beak,  seem  almost  as  if  they  had  been  produced  by  some  ingenious 
stage  carpenter,  and  then  stuck  by  mistake  on  the  wrong  body,  so 
much  too  small  is  the  bird  itself  for  its  ungainly  proboscis.  And 
yet,  when  one  comes  to  examine  them  closely  in  their  own  wild 
woods,  one  sees  at  last  that  evolution,  like  wisdom,  is  justified  in 
the  long  run  of  all  its  children.  For,  quaint  and  misshapen  as 
the  toucan  appears  at  a  first  hasty  glance,  every  detail  in  its 
organisation  bears  none  the  less  some  distinct  reference  to  the 
exact  niche  in  the  economy  of  nature  which  that  very  odd  fowl 
has  by  slow  degrees  carved  out  for  itself  in  the  fruit-forests  of 
tropical  America. 

It  is  always  by  comparison,  and  especially  by  tracing  out  through 
analogy  the  probable  course  of  development  in  every  race,  that 
peculiar  forms  in  plant  or  animal  life  can  best  be  comprehended. 
Biology  nowadays,  we  know,  is  nothing  if  not  comparative.  So 
let  us  begin  by  trying  what  light  the  smaller  bills  of  other  allied 
or  like-minded  birds  can  be  made  to  throw  upon  the  origin  and 
nature  of  toucans;  and  then  let  us  return  once  more  to  the 
gaudy  toucan  tribe  itself,  and  see  on  what  causes  it  ultimately 
depends  for  the  evolution  of  its  singular  and  characteristic 
peculiarities. 

Hornbills,  you  may  perhaps  be  aware,  are  not  toucans,  nor  are 
they  even  related  by  descent  to  the  toucan  family,  being  perfectly 
independent  developments  of  a  distinct  race,  which  has  arrived  in 
Africa,  India,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  at  something  the  same 
odd  and  uncanny  results  as  the  toucans  themselves  have  separately 
attained  by  a  wholly  different  path  in  the  South  American  forests. 
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Nevertheless,  as  we  have  all  learned  from  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  that  the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home, 
I  hold  it  for  truth  that  whoever  would  fully  understand  toucans 
must  first  begin  by  evolving  the  hornbills,  as  the  German  philo- 
sopher evolved  the  camel  from  his  inner  consciousness.  For  in 
the  evolution  of  the  hornbill  the  stages  are  easier  for  us  to  follow 
step  by  step ;  the  intermediate  links  are  more  numerous  and 
better  preserved ;  and  the  course  of  events  that  led  some  king- 
fisher-like bird  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  to  develop  a  huge 
beak  till  it  grew  into  a  hornbill,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  fair 
typical  parallel  to  the  course  of  events  which  led  some  fruit- 
eating  woodpecker  of  the  western  tropics  similarly  to  develop 
into  a  grotesque  but  splendidly- coloured  toucan.  In  short,  I 
regard  our  present  subject  in  a  wide  and  comprehensive  light  as 
a  comparative  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  very  big 
bills  in  the  tropical  fruit-eaters. 

As  point  of  departure  in  our  tour  of  exploration  through  this 
outlying  ornithological  province,  I  know  no  better  starting-place 
than  our  common  and  beautiful  little  English  kingfisher.  For 
voyages  of  discovery  are  always  and  necessarily  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  kingfisher, 
though  by  no  means  a  common  object  of  the  country  in  south- 
eastern England,  is  at  any  rate  just  known  by  sight,  even  to 
town-bred  eyes,  as  a  quick  gleam  of  gold  and  a  flash  of  bright 
blue  among  the  yellow  flags  and  tall  sedges  of  many  a  slow- 
running  copse-clad  river.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  brilliantly 
coloured  and  handsomest  of  our  indigenous  British  birds  ;  and  on 
that  account,  perhaps,  being  much  persecuted  for  its  beauty,  it  is 
also  the  shyest,  the  most  retiring,  and  the  quickest-winged  of  any. 

But  whoever  has  had  the  good  luck  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
kingfisher  at  rest  on  the  branches  of  an  alder  overhanging  the 
water's  edge — head  bent  forward  towards  the  stream,  and  vivid 
eye  keenly  intent  for  the  glance  of  a  silver  fin  in  the  river 
beneath — must  have  noted  that,  though  the  bird  is  all  grace  and 
elegance  in  its  own  special  way,  the  head  and  bill  are  unusually 
large,  or  even  top-heavy,  for  the  size  of  the  body.  This  bigness 
of  head  is  a  general  peculiarity  of  all  the  kingfisher  tribe,  and  it 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  their  food ;  for  if  king- 
fishers had  only  as  wide  a  gape  as  a  sparrow  or  a  robin,  they  could 
never  manage  to  gulp  down  whole  the  roach  and  dace  and  miller's 
thumbs  and  stone-loach  which  form  the  staple  of  their  light  and 
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nutritious  diet.  Already  in  the  kingfishers,  in  fact,  as  compared 
with  other  members  of  the  woodpecker  tribe,  to  which  in  a  wide 
sense  they  belong  by  descent,  we  can  see  a  distinct  enlargement 
and  broadening  of  the  bill,  in  adaptation  to  the  new  and  predatory 
mode  of  life  adopted  by  the  family. 

Oddly  enough,  too,  as  it  happens,  we  can  even  show  that  this 
increase  of  size  in  the  kingfisher's  bill  is  itself  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  If  you  surprise  a  kingfisher's  home  in  a  hollow  of 
the  bank  (which  it  needs  sharper  eyes  to  do  than  most  people 
possess),  and  examine  the  callow  young  on  their  nest  of  fish-bones, 
you  will  find  that  the  beaks  of  the  nestlings  are  much  shorter 
and  narrower  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  adult  birds,  thus 
showing  an  approach  to  the  common  type  of  bill  in  their  remoter 
ancestors.  For  it  is  a  commonplace  of  biology  since  Darwin's  day 
that  young  animals  always  resemble  the  earlier  type  of  their  race, 
and  that  recently  acquired  distinctive  features  become  more  and 
more  pronounced  as  the  creature  approaches  complete  maturity. 
Thus  young  soles  (to  take  a  familiar  example),  instead  of  being 
lop-sided  as  in  later  life,  swim  straight  like  other  fish,  with  one 
eye  on  either  front,  and  only  take  after  a  while  to  the  curious 
habit  of  lying  on  one  side  upon  the  sandy  bottom  with  both  eyes 
distorted  to  the  upper  surface  ;  and  thus,  too,  young  frogs  begin 
their  career  as  true  water-breathing  fish,  which  we  know  as  tad- 
poles, and  only  later  drop  their  tails,  their  gills,  and  their 
aquatic  habits,  to  hop  on  shore  at  last  as  fully-developed  lung- 
bearing  and  four-legged  amphibians. 

Now,  the  true  kingfishers,  as  their  name  betokens,  are  all 
and  sundry  of  them  anglers  by  use  and  wont ;  and  some  among 
their  number,  like  the  little  Indian  species,  and  the  pied  Egyptian 
form  so  familiar  to  every  tourist  by  Cook's  steamers  up  the  Nile, 
have  even  bigger  bills  in  proportion  than  the  blue  water-haunter 
of  our  English  streams — no  doubt  because  they  have  on  the 
average  larger  and  bonier-headed  fish  to  deal  with.  But  there  is 
a  certain  outlying  group  of  omnivorous  kingfishers  in  the  Asiatic 
and  Malayan  world,  so  careless  of  verbal  accuracy  that  they 
actually  forbear  to  fish  at  all,  contenting  themselves  rather  with 
a  very  mingled  and  unsavoury  diet  of  grasshoppers,  butterflies, 
lizards,  crabs,  and  blindworms,  which  they  pounce  down  upon 
in  the  dense  glades  of  far  eastern  forests.  A  few,  like  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  lead  an  ascetic  life  on  a  cheap  meal  of  locusts. 
Now,  all  these  aberrant  non-aquatic  and  fish-forswearing  members 
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of  the  halcyon  tribe  require  and  therefore  possess  a  still  larger 
bill  and  a  still  wider  gape  than  their  riverside  relations ;  and 
they  are  best  known  to  stay-at-home  Englishmen,  perhaps,  in 
the  person  of  their  largest  and  dingiest  representative,  the  Laugh- 
ing Jackass  of  Australia,  whose  strange  and  monotonous  cry  and 
ungainly  form  have  made  him  a  favourite  at  the  Zoo  and  in  many 
private  aviaries. 

The  Laughing  Jackass,  to  be  more  precise,  is  the  biggest  of 
the  kingfishers ;  and  as  it  lives  almost  entirely  off  Australian 
lizards,  with  a  dash  of  water  thrown  in  now  and  again  by  way  of 
variety,  it  naturally  needs  even  a  bigger  and  wider  bill  than  any 
other  of  its  fish-eating, or  locust- catching  relations.  When  it  opens 
its  formidable  beak  to  utter  its  fiendish  laugh — the  loud  laugh 
that  speaks  the  vacant  mind — it  looks  as  if  it  were  all  mouth :  a 
most  uncouth  wild  beast,  capable  of  swallowing  at  a  gulp,  without 
the  faintest  effort,  its  own  bulk  in  lizard  flesh.  Its  weird  and 
discordant  merriment  keeps  the  forest  lively  from  morning  to 
night ;  at  intervals  through  the  day  it  pours  forth  its  full  heart 
in  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  inanity.  Clearly,  we  are 
here  well  on  the  way  toward  the  development  of  the  hornbills : 
for  the  Laughing  Jackass  is  an  omnivorous  kingfisher,  all  beak 
and  throat,  who  has  deserted  the  riverside  and  the  cult  of  Father 
Isaac  for  the  tangled  depths  of  the  Australian  forest. 

From  some  such  ancestral  form  as  this,  no  doubt,  the  hornbill 
himself  is  almost  certainly  descended.  For  your  hornbill  is  a 
forest-haunting  bird  of  the  Malayan  and  Indian  region,  allied  to 
the  kingfishers  in  bony  type  and  structure,  but  strictly  fru- 
givorous  in  diet — a  reformed  character,  indeed,  who,  on  removal 
from  the  fisheries  to  the  innocent  woods,  has  left  off  shedding 
blood,  and  been  converted,  by  a  perusal  of  Professor  Newman's 
tracts,  to  vegetarian  principles.  Nevertheless,  in  some  species  of 
hornbill  a  fair  dash  of  the  old  Adam  still  survives  unsubdued ; 
for  not  only  on  an  emergency  do  they  relapse  again  under  stress 
of  circumstances  into  the  bad  habit  of  catching  and  eating  lizards, 
like  their  allies  the  Laughing  Jackasses,  but  they  have  even  been 
known  to  revert  on  occasion  to  the  primitive  kingfisher  tactics,  and 
to  angle  after  trout  with  distinguished  success  like  their  earliest 
ancestors.  Such  recrudescences  of  barbarism,  however,  like  the 
stray  cases  of  cannibalism  among  European  sailors,  occur  only  in 
certain  outlying  and  barbarous  forms :  the  true  hornbills  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  Mr.  Wallace  assures  us — and  he  knows  them 
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intimately — are  confirmed  vegetarians,  without  a  last  lingering 
regret  for  the  fleshpots  of  their  ancestral  Egypt. 

With  this  change  of  habit  in  the  hornbill  tribe  from  a  car- 
nivorous to  a  strictly  vegetarian  diet  comes  a  corresponding 
modification  in  the  form  and  size  of  that  ever  very  variable 
member,  the  bill.  Fruit-eaters  have  always  big  and  powerful 
beaks ;  and  the  hornbills,  which  regale  themselves  on  the  large 
and  luscious  fruits  of  Africa,  India,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
require  them  even  bigger  and  more  powerful  in  their  way  than 
most  other  fruit-eaters.  Their  habit  of  feeding,  in  fact,  is  to  seat 
themselves  at  leisure — for  they  are  dignified  birds — on  the 
branch  of  a  loaded  fruit-tree,  and  to  pick  off  one  by  one  with 
deliberate  care  all  the  fruits  they  can  find  within  reach  of  their 
perching  place.  As  they  gather  each,  they  throw  their  heads 
backward  witha'sudden  little  jerk,  and  gulp  down  the  big  mouth- 
ful entire  with  a  curious  tossing  motion.  For  this  purpose,  they 
need  very  big  bills  and  a  very  wide  gape ;  and  natural  selection 
has  provided  them  accordingly  with  both  to  a  degree  that  renders 
them  not  a  little  grotesque  and  unsightly. 

But  the  special  peculiarity  from  which  the  hornbill  derives 
his  name  is  not  the  size  alone  of  his  overgrown  beak,  but  the 
funny  casque  or  excrescence  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
false  front  or  outwork  to  it.  In  many  of  the  species — for  the 
hornbills  are  themselves  a  considerable  family — this  'horn'  or 
helmet  seems  to  be  of  use  for  the  most  part  merely  as  a  balance 
or  make- weight,  like  the  pole  of  the  acrobat.  But  in  the  great 
helmeted  hornbill  of  Sumatra  it  consists  of  a  solid  bony  material, 
resembling  ivory;  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Forbes  has  quite  recently 
observed  that  the  bird  actually  uses  it  as  a  hammer  or  battering- 
ram  to  beat  the  branches  of  fruit-trees,  just  as  farmers  in 
England  beat  apples  in  their  orchard.  With  its  heavy  scarlet 
hammer-fronted  casque,  this  huge  and  ingenious  hornbill  butts 
against  the  boughs  with  resounding  thuds,  and  so  dislodges  the 
figs  on  which  it  feeds  from  the  inaccessible  small  twigs  that 
would  not  bear  the  weight  of  so  portly  a  visitor.  But  alas  !  in  this 
mercantile  age,  when  commerce  exploits  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  from  China  to  Peru,  the  Malays  are  rapidly  exterminating 
the  great  helmeted  hornbill  for  filthy  lucre's  sake;  for  out  of  its 
dense  white  casque,  as  hard  and  handsome  as  ivory,  they  have 
learned  to  manufacture  beautiful  studs  and  sleeve-links  of  con- 
siderable money  value.  In  most  other  hornbills,  the  casque  is  a 
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light  cancellated  and  pumice-like  structure,  unfitted  for  hammer* 
ing ;  but  in  this  particular  bird  the  bony  character  of  the  helmet 
had  led  Professor  Flower  to  infer  that  it  must  be  used  for  butting, 
even  before  Mr.  Forbes  observed  its  employment  for  that  purpose 
in  the  Sumatran  forests. 

Like  the  Laughing  Jackass,  the  hornbills  are  a  vocal  race,  and 
their  powers  in  this  respect  are  of  a  kind  to  leave  even  their 
Australian  allies  far  behind  in  the  lurch  as  public  performers. 
Among  the  dim  woods  of  New  Guinea  the  voice  of  the  great 
hornbill  is  heard  in  the  land  more  than  a  mile  off,  and  resembles, 
says  Mr.  Wallace,  '  something  between  the  bray  of  a  jackass  and 
the  shriek  of  a  locomotive.'  It  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  power 
by  any  sound  that  any  animal  on  earth  is  capable  of  evoking — not 
even  including  the  howler-monkeys  of  the  South  American 
tropics ;  and  as  it  never  ceases  for  a  moment  the  livelong  day, 
rejechoing  through  the  hills  with  resonant  bellows,  life  in  the 
forests  of  southern  New  Guinea  is  not  to  be  recommended  to 
nervous  patients  who  give  notice  to  their  landlord  because  the 
girls  next  door  are  learning  the  piano.  Even  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  tolerant  of  tropical  travellers  describes  the  resulting 
hubbub  as  *  absolutely  intolerable.' 

All  the  hornbills  have  a  very  odd  habit  connected  with  their 
nesting  which  has  no  relation  at  all  to  our  proper  subject  of  big 
bills,  but  which  is  so  very  interesting  in  its  own  way  that  I 
can't  resist  the  temptation  of  dragging  it  in,  neck  and  crop,  into 
the  present  discussion  by  way  of  digression.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  there's  nothing  I  love  like  the  discursive  style.  It  saves 
one  from  the  besetting  sin  of  priggishness,  and  we  will  allow, 
between  ourselves,  that  if  men  of  science  have  a  fault  (which  I 
am  far  from  desiring  to  assert),  that  fault  is  that  they're  just  a 
trifle  inclined  at  times  to  be  priggish.  Well,  the  hornbill's 
manage,  when  he  takes  to  housekeeping,  shows  a  tendency  to 
more  than  Oriental  seclusion.  His  harem  is  inviolable,  though 
strictly  monogamic.  The  male  bird  places  the  female  securely  in 
a  hollow  tree,  and  there  plasters  her  up  with  mud,  a  close  prisoner 
in  her  room,  till  she  has  hatched  her  eggs,  leaving  only  a  little 
hole  just  big  enough  for  his  own  bill  to  poke  through,  and  by 
this  buttery  hatch,  so  to  speak,  he  feeds  her  sedulously  day  by 
day  during  the  sitting  season.  Within  the  safe  retreat  so  formed 
the  hen  bird  makes  a  comfortable  nest  of  her  own  feathers,  and 
remains  with  her  young  till  they're  fully  fledged,  being  tended  all 
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the  while  with  assiduous  care  by  her  devoted  husband.  Match 
that  if  you  can  for  a  model  of  the  domestic  virtues ! 

And  the  way  the  father  hornbill  feeds  his  wife  and  brood  is 
itself  almost  as  strange  as  the  device  he  employs  to  protect  her 
from  harm  during  the  period  of  nesting.  The  male  bird,  through 
the  breeding  season,  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  stuff,  till  he 
has  filled  his  crop  with  it ;  then,  at  stated  intervals,  he  disgorges 
the  whole  lot  at  once  in  an  envelope  or  gizzard- sack,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  disengaged  interior  lining  of  his  own  stomach.  I 
apologise  for  plain  speaking,  but  the  facts  of  science  must  not  be 
blinked  for  fear  of  Miss  Podsnap.  Well,  in  a  very  short  time  the 
envelope  grows  again,  and  is  again  got  rid  of,  with  all  its 
contents,  to  feed  the  wife  and  children  in  their  prison  nursery. 
Such  devotion  surpasses  even  the  fabulous  instinct  of  the  pelican, 
for  the  male  bird  himself  grows,  naturally  enough,  as  thin  as  a 
lath  in  the  process,  while  the  hen  gets  so  fat  in  her  idle  indoor 
life,  that  she  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  natives  as  a  delicious 
morsel,  figuring  on  their  menu  as  a  royal  dainty.  And  now,  as 
Herodotus  puts  it,  enough  has  been  said  concerning  the  ways  of 
hornbills.  Let  us  pass  on  from  this  side-issue  to  our  more  proper 
subject,  the  South  American  toucans. 

So  far  as  descent  is  concerned,  the  toucans,  we  saw,  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  kingfishers  and  the  hornbills ;  the  re- 
semblance between  the  two  groups  is,  as  biologists  phrase  it, 
purely  adaptive.  In  other  words,  while  one  set  of  birds  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  took  to  fruit-eating  habits,  and  consequently 
acquired  a  large  and  top-heavy  bill,  another  and  totally  un- 
connected set  of  birds  in  the  \\restern  Hemisphere  took  on  their 
own  account  to  the  self-same  mode  of  life,  and  acquired  accord- 
ingly, by  independent  steps,  much  the  same  external  charac- 
teristics. But  while  the  hornbills  are  kingfishers  who  have  gone 
forestine  and  fruit-eating,  the  toucans  are  woodpeckers  who  have 
equally  adopted  a  vegetarian  diet.  And  the  marks  of  their  distinct 
origins  cling  to  them  still,  for  while  the  hornbills  have  feet 
divided  into  three  fingers'and  one  thumb  apiece,  like  the  rest  of  the 
kingfishers,  the  toucans  agree  rather  with  the  parrots,  the  cuckoo, 
and  the  other  birds  of  the  great  woodpecker  family,  in  having 
their  toes  divided  by  twos  and  twos,  a  pair  of  fingers  on  each  foot 
bending  forward  on  the  perch,  and  a  pair  of  thumbs  at  the  back 
bending  hindward  to  meet  them.  The  coincidences  between  the 
two  big-billed  groups,  in  fact,  are  mere  adaptive  likenesses,  due 
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to  similarities  in  acquired  mode  of  life.  The  differences,  on  the 
contrary,  are  fundamental  and  deep-seated  differences,  due  to 
real  diversities  of  ancestral  origin  and  pedigree.  In  one  word,  a 
set  of  developed  and  big-billed  woodpeckers,  known  to  us  as 
toucans,  fill  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  South  America  the  same 
place  which  is  filled  in  Africa,  India,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago 
by  a  set  of  developed  and  big-billed  kingfishers,  known  to  us  as 
hornbills. 

I  know  no  fowls  of  the  air  which  more  admirably  typify  in 
their  own  persons  the  effects  of  a  forestine  tropical  fruit-eating  life 
than  these  gorgeous  toucans.  Their  big  bill  enables  them  to  reach 
out  from  afar  at  fruits,  as  they  sit  at  their  ease  on  the  trees  that 
bear  them,  and  to  toss  them  off  at  a  gulp  in  a  large  and  airy 
manner  that  is  very  characteristic  of  all  the  whole-swallowing 
fruit-eaters.  They  are  gregarious  and  sociable  birds,  to  a  great 
extent  organised  into  a  fixed  community ;  for  they  make  common 
cause  against  enemies,  such  as  owls  and  falcons,  whom  they  surround 
and  mob  with  one  accord  after  the  fashion  of  all  dominant  races, 
as  rooks  do  in  England.  Having  thus  little  need  for  protection, 
they  are  noisy  and  clamorous  in  their  native  woods,  resembling  in 
all  these  respects  the  other  gregarious  fruit-eaters,  like  parrots 
and  monkeys.  In  short,  they  display  for  us  in  full  perfection  the 
free,  democratic,  fearless,  open,  and  gossipy  life  naturally  engen- 
dered in  tropical  surroundings  among  powerful  and  social  frugivo- 
rous  species. 

But  it  is  more  especially  the  gorgeous  colouration  of  the 
toucans  which  renders  them  most  typical  in  many  ways  of  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  larger  fruit-eating  birds.  For  I  have 
already  pointed  out  in  this  magazine,  in  dealing  with  the  more 
widespread  family  of  the  parrots,  that  flower-haunting  and  fruit- 
eating  creatures,  such  as  butterflies,  humming-birds,  cockatoo?, 
and  lories,  almost  always  develop  in  the  long  run  a  marked 
cesthetic  taste  for  pure  and  brilliant  colours,  which  reacts  at  last 
through  sexual  selection  on  their  own  appearance.  Accustomed 
to  seek  their  food  among  bright  tropical  blossoms  or  gaudy 
southern  forest  fruits  like  mangoes  and  star-apples,  these  feathered 
aesthetes  acquire  hereditarily  a  love  for  colour  which  influences 
them  in  the  end  in  the  choice  of  their  own  brilliant  mates,  and  so 
secures  the  perpetuation  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  gorgeous 
of  their  kind  by  unconscious  selection.  And  in  this  respect  the 
toucans  are  absolutely  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  range  of  nature : 
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their  large  and  richly  coloured  bills,  their  delicate  breast  plumage, 
and  their  bodies  generally,  present  a  variety  of  melting  tints  and 
contrasted  hues  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  equally  close  display 
on  any  other  animal. 

People  who  have  only  seen  stuffed  toucans  in  a  museum,  how- 
ever, can  have  no  proper  idea  of  the  astonishing  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  their  rainbow  colouring  in  a  state  of  nature.  For  the 
most  delicate  and  most  iridescent  of  all  their  hues  are  those  of  the 
big  beak  and  the  soft  naked  parts  of  the  face  and  body.  Here, 
blue  and  green,  crimson,  orange,  and  yellow,  pass  quickly  into  one 
another  by  dainty  gradations.  Unhappily,  the  tints  of  the  soft 
parts  are  so  very  evanescent  that  they  disappear  altogether  within 
a  few  hours  after  death ;  and  without  them  to  harmonise  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole,  the  gaudy  colouring  of  the  permanent 
plumage  is  apt  to  strike  one,  in  a  museum,  as  positively  garish  in 
its  crude  reds  and  yellows.  A  living  toucan,  on  the  contrary, 
though  almost  barbaric  in  its  magnificence,  can  never  be  accused 
of  vulgar  bad  taste ;  it  is  like  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  or  the  Moorish 
decoration  of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  polychromatic  to  the  last 
degree,  yet  always  beautifully  harmonious. 

It's  worth  while  to  notice,  too,  that  the  most  brilliant  colours 
of  all,  in  the  living  toucan,  are  lavished  on  that  very  bill,  which  to 
human  observers  often  seems  so  disproportioned  as  to  be  a  positive 
disfigurement.  This  shows  that  de  gustibus  non  est  disputan- 
dum.  The  toucans  themselves  clearly  think  quite  otherwise. 
To  them,  a  large  bill  is  a  point  to  be  admired,  as  a  mark  of  per- 
fect and  advanced  toucanity.  And  this  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  a  general  law  of  animal  decoration,  first  pointed  out,  though 
not  (I  believe)  correctly  interpreted,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  shown  that  brilliancy  of  colour  in  most  animal 
races  is,  on  the  whole,  *  proportionate  to  integumentary  develop- 
ment ; '  in  other  and  simpler  words,  that  wherever  any  external 
part  of  an  animal  is  very  much  larger  than  in  most  of  its  allies, 
that  part  is  as  a  rule  most  brilliantly  tinted.  No  other  insects, 
for  example,  have  such  widely-expanded  wings  in  proportion  to 
their  bodies  as  butterflies  ;  in  none  do  the  wings  vary  so  much  in 
form  and  size  ;  and  in  none  are  they  clad  with  so  beautiful  and 
highly-organised  a  coat  of  scale-like  feathers.  Among  birds, 
again,  we  have  the  wonderful  clothing  of  plumage,  the  most 
highly  organised,  the  most  varied,  and  the  most  expanded  and 
fluffy  of  dermal  appendages.  And  if  we  look  at  the  various  birds 
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in  detail,  we  see  in  the  same  way  that  the  most  highly  coloured 
and  most  richly  varied  markings,  as  Mr.  Wallace  shows,  occur  on 
those  parts  of  the  feathery  coat  which  have  undergone  the  greatest 
modification  and  attained  in  the  end  the  most  abnormal  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  peacock,  for  example,  the  tail-coverts,  or  secondary  tail 
feathers,  are  developed  to  a  degree  elsewhere'entirely  unknown ; 
and  it  is  on  their  greatly  dilated  and  expanded  ends  that  we  find 
the  gorgeous  shaded  eye-spots  of  green   and  gold   and  purple 
which  the  bird  displays  so  proudly  before  his  observant  dames. 
In  the  various  birds-of-paradise,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
species,  the  gorget,  or  the  breast-plate,  or  the  crest,  or  the  tail- 
feathers,  are  produced  into  long  and  graceful  streaming  tufts, 
which  concentrate  accordingly  on  themselves  all  the  beauty  of  the 
colouring.     In  the  Argus  pheasant,  the  secondary  quills  of  the 
wings  are  lengthened  and  broadened  for  ornamental  display ;  and 
it  is  here  that  one  finds  that  wonderful  ball-and-socket  shading 
which,  as  Darwin  observed,  marks  the  highest  point  yet  attained 
on  our  earth  by  the  selective  aesthetic  preference  of  the  lower 
animals.     Similarly  with  the  humming-birds :  it  is  their  highly- 
developed  necklets,  or  breast-ornaments,  or  wings,  or  tail-feathers, 
that  glow  with  metallic  sheen  of  silver,  gold,  and  bronze,  or  re- 
produce the  varied  tints  of  amethyst,  sapphire,  ruby,  and  emerald. 
I  needn't  further  elaborate  this  obvious  point :  whoever  looks  at 
an  aviary  or  a  stuffed  collection  of  birds  will  see  at  a  glance  for 
himself  that  from  the  woodpecker  to  the  ostrich,  from  the  waxen 
chatterer  to  the  macaws  and  cockatoos,  wherever  there  is  a  spe- 
cially brilliant  spot  of  colouring  in  the  plumage  of  any  particular 
specimen,  that  spot  occurs  always  on  the  most  highly  developed, 
expanded,  or  tufted  feathers. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  law  ?  Well,  without  going  into  it 
too  deeply  at  the  tag-end  of  our  discussion,  I  should  be  disposed 
to  say  this.  Such  marks  are  in  every  case  most  distinctive  of 
species.  They  vary  much  from  kind  to  kind  ;  when  highly  deve- 
loped, they  mark  an  animal  at  once  as  a  fine  specimen  of  its  own 
particular  race.  They  bespeak  vigour,  efficiency,  full  realisation 
of  the  specific  ideal ;  and  therefore  they  are  likely  to  be  admired 
by  strong  and  vigorous  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  Thus  we 
human  beings  attach  importance  to  a  characteristically  human 
face  and  mien ;  we  dislike  the  slouching  gait,  the  low  bridge  to 
the  nose,  the  heavy  chin,  the  retreating  forehead,  which  indicate 
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close  relationship  to  the  ape,  our  ally.  And  in  a  man  we  all 
admire  the  distinctively  manly  form  and  features — a  fine  flowing 
beard,  a  thickly-clad  upper  lip,  an  upright  carriage,  a  tall  and 
well-knit  frame,  an  intellectual  face,  a  brow  that  bespeaks  at  least 
full  ordinary  faculties.  And  so,  I  believe,  in  all  other  species, 
attention  is  chiefly  directed,  as  regards  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
the  choice  of  mates,  to  those  special  qualities  which  mark  high 
individual  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  the  race.  In  the  peacock,  a 
spreading  and  brilliantly  coloured  tail ;  in  the  humming-bird,  the 
peculiar  decorative  adjunct  of  each  particular  kind ;  in  the  stag, 
branching  antlers  with  many  noble  tines ;  in  the  mandril,  the 
vivid,  iridescent  hues  of  the  facial  callosities. 

Now,  if  we  apply  these  general  principles  to  the  case  of  the 
toucan,  we  can  see  at  once  why  the  toucan's  bill  is  so  gorgeously 
and  so  wonderfully  coloured  with  melting  tints.     It  is  an  excep- 
tionally large  and  highly  modified  organ,  produced  by  slow  degrees 
through  the  action  of  natural  selection  from  some  parent  form  far 
smaller  and  less  extended.     It  has  an  immense  expanse  of  integu- 
ment, in  which  colours  are  accordingly  very  likely  to  show  them* 
selves  as  direct  results  of  organic  modification.      It  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  toucan  race,  and  is  therefore  sure  to  be  much 
admired  by  toucans  at  large,  as  a  proof  and  guarantee  of  high 
toucanical  qualities.     So  it  is  sure  to  be  the  part  on  which  most 
stress  will  be  laid  by  its  own  allies  in  the  choice  of  mates,  and 
where  colour  will  be  most  insisted  upon,  as  with  ourselves  in  the 
case  of  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  and  the  face  generally.     Moreover,  in 
each  species  of  toucan  the  bill  is  differently  coloured,  and  these 
differences  in  colour  most  probably  serve,  not  merely  as  recogni- 
tion marks,  by  which  each  kind  may  know  its  like  in  crowded  fruit- 
resorts,  but  also  as  special  attractions  between  the  sexes  of  each 
species.      In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  markings  are  especially 
gay  and  brilliant  on  the  bill,  and  they  always  act  as  ready  signs  of 
specific  distinctness,  and  so  get  ingrained  in  each  toucan's  mind 
as  constituting  the  tribe-mark  or  uniform  of  its  own  particular 
clan.     One  might  compare  them  in  this  respect  with  Scotch  tartan- 
plaids  or  North  American  totem  crests ;    while  from  the  alter- 
native point  of  view  they  resemble  rather  the  British  ball-dress,  or 
the  diamonds  and  sapphires  with  which  beauty  decks  itself  out  to 
attract  the  wandering  eyes  of  the  eligible  young  man.      Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  the  toucan's  beauty  is  only  sjdn^deep,  and  fades 
out  entirely  in  stuffed  museum  specimens, 
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WHO  would  not  be  an  amateur  naturalist,  even  in  London  ?  Here, 
in  a  western  suburb,  sitting  at  the  open  window  in  the  summer 
sunshine,  scarcely  out  of  earshot  of  the  roar  of  the  Great  City,  one 
is  yet  within  sight  of  as  much  of  the  everlasting  mystery  of  nature 
as  the  hungriest  mind  could  wish  for.  We  expect  to  get  into 
Nature's  company  in  the  Alps ;  but  some  of  us  find  Nature  only 
sullen  when  she  is  sublime :  from  a  London  window  she  has  at 
least  an  aspect  of  human  interest  which  she  wears  nowhere  else. 

The  bright  afternoon  sun  makes  dark  patches  under  the  trees, 
and  casts  the  shadow  of  the  end  of  the  opposite  house  upon  the 
white  roadway.  It  is  an  ugly  house ;  for  years  the  tenants  have 
come  and  gone — out  of  the  unknown  and  into  the  unknown  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned — but  a  pair  of  starlings  which  have  made  their 
home  under  the  slates  have  held  it  summer  and  winter,  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  changes  below  as  Nature  generally  is  to  our  comings 
and  goings.  It  is  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  roadway  is 
nearly  deserted ;  for  stragglers  have  not  yet  begun  to  return  from 
work  in  the  City.  In  the  quiet  which  prevails  the  starlings  have 
their  opportunity;  they  are  nest-building,  apparently  for  the 
second  time  this  year,  and  they  work  as  only  birds  work  moved 
by  Nature's  strange  impulses  at  this  season.  The  starling  mates 
for  life,  and  these  birds  have  probably  reared  many  a  brood  which 
have  disappeared  they  neither  know  nor  care  whither.  Yet  here 
they  are  once  more  as  full  of  the  intoxication  of  new  hope  as 
ever. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  male  starling  at  work.  The  excite- 
ment is  visible  in  every  movement,  and  even  in  the  quiver  of  his 
wings  as  he  flies  backwards  and  forwards.  I  have  just  timed  him 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  has  made  thirteen  flights  in  quest 
of  materials,  never  returning  empty.  His  mate  is  less  active,  but 
not  less  excited ;  she  is  watching  the  work,  sometimes  sitting  on 
the  chimney,  sometimes  diving  beneath  the  slates  when  her  com- 
panion emerges  from  the  nest,  and  occasionally  taking  short 
flights  on  her  own  account  into  the  roadway.  But  she  does  not 
settle  down  to  house-building ;  to  all  appearance  her  feelings  are 
too  tumultuous  to  allow  her  to  concentrate  her  mind  on  it.  She 
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catches  up  the  straws  in  her  bill  only  to  drop  them  again  aim- 
lessly as  she  flies  back  with  a  new  flutter  of  excitement  to  the 
nest.  She  has  been  through  it  all  before,  but  Nature  has  cast  her 
witchery  on  her,  and  it  is  all  new  again.  Strange  and  wonderful 
indeed  is  this  uncontrollable  passion  of  life  which  surges  up 
around  us  with  the  promise  of  the  year  even  amid  the  sooty  tiles 
of  the  metropolis ! 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  eccentricity  of  bird-life  even  from  a 
London  window.  Those  who  know  it  will  readily  admit  that  a 
starling's  nest,  constructed  after  even  the  most  advanced  ideas  of 
which  the  tribe  is  capable,  is  not  a  luxurious  shake-down.  A 
heap  of  straw,  stalks,  and  twigs,  a  few  feathers  for  lining,  with  no 
pretension  to  a  plan,  and  you  have  it.  But  the  peculiarities  of 
this  starling  in  getting  these  commonplace  materials  together  are 
worthy  of  notice.  He  has,  apparently,  only  four  places  from 
which  he  draws  his  raw  materials,  and  one  of  these,  which  is  a 
dust-heap  swept  up  by  the  side  of  the  roadway,  contains  a  choice 
and  varied  assortment.  The  bird,  however,  never  visits  any  of 
the  four  places  twice  in  succession,  he  rings  the  changes  on  them 
all.  Now,  there  can  be  only  two  reasons  why  he  does  not  exhaust 
the  dust-heap  of  its  materials  first — especially  as  it  is  nearest  to 
him — he  must  be  either  a  duffer  or  a  bird  of  deep,  though  hidden, 
design.  Doubtless  he  is  a  duffer,  you  say.  Just  now,  for  instance, 
he  has  spent  some  time  in  attempting  to  pull  a  twig  out  of  the 
heap,  nearly  falling  on  his  back  when  the  attempt  succeeded ;  a 
most  eligible  twig  it  seems,  yet  he  leaves  it,  after  all,  and  flies 
off  with  some  other  rubbish.  Then,  after  a  round  of  visits  else- 
where, he  returns,  and  lo  !  now  he  snatches  up  the  same  twig  with 
a  look  of  agreeable  surprise,  as  if  he  had  just  found  the  very 
thing  he  had  been  looking  for  all  his  life.  He  certainly  must  be 
a  duffer.  And  yet,  mayhap,  he  is  a  bird  of  design,  after  all; 
perhaps  every  twig  has  its  time  and  place  to  his  mind,  and  the 
building  of  even  a  starling's  nest  may  be  a  mystery  passing  the 
understanding  of  all  but  those  born  to  the  craft. 

A  beautiful  bird  is  the  starling  when  seen  at  close  quarters  in 
full  breeding  plumage.  In  the  fields,  at  a  distance,  he  looks  as 
if  he  dressed  in  the  blackbird's  old  clothes ;  but  this  is  a  false 
impression,  for  not  distance  but  nearness  lends  enchantment  to  a 
view  of  the  starling.  Even  as  he  stands  for  a  moment  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  chimney  you  can  mark  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  his 
dress  as  the  beautiful  metallic  green  of  his  dark  plumage  gleams 
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in  the  sun  and  flashes  purple  every  now  and  then  as  it  catches  the 
light  from  a  different  angle.  He  is  too  far  off  for  us  to  notice  the 
harmony  of  his  spot-markings ;  they  cannot  be  seen  to  any  effect 
at  a  distance,  but  nearer  they  greatly  enhance  his  beauty.  Add 
to  his  other  points  the  brown  wing-feathers  with  shiny  black 
margins,  and  his  bill,  at  this  season  of  the  year  a  bright  lemon 
yellow,  like  that  of  a  cock  blackbird,  and  you  have  altogether  a 
singularly  handsome  bird. 

In  the  stillness  which  prevails  a  faint  sound  comes  from 
beneath  the  dark  evergreens  in  the  garden  in  front.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  seen ;  but,  on  listening,  one  notices  it  at  regular 
intervals,  as  if  something  was  stealing  with  slow  and  measured 
tread  over  the  dead  leaves  underneath.  Every  now  and  then 
there  is  a  pause,  and  then  the  rustle  goes  slowly  on  as  before. 
What  can  it  be  ?  A  cat  would  not  make  such  a  sound,  and  no 
bird  would  walk  like  that.  Presently  it  ceases,  and  at  the  point 
•where  a  low-lying  branch  of  laurel  leaves  a  space  between  the 
leaves  and  the  grass  a  thrush  hops  on  to  the  edge  of  the  turf. 
The  cause  of  the  sound  is  revealed ;  the  bird  has  been  at  work 
among  the  dead  foliage,  but  the  sound  was  caused,  not  by  his  feet, 
but  by  his  bill,  as  he  turned  the  leaves  slowly  over  one  by  one  in 
search  of  the  worms  and  insects  underneath. 

As  the  bird  pauses  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  turf  you 
cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  admiration  at  the  sight.  Mark  him  as 
he  stands,  with  wings  slightly  drooping,  his  large  soft  eyes  survey- 
ing the  scene  confidingly,  yet  timorously,  before  he  emerges; 
notice  the  shapely  neck  and  head,  and  the  large  full  breast  so 
delicately  marked — the  grey,  fawn,  and  brown  shading  together 
into  a  rich  soft  ground-colour  for  the  darker  spots,  and  you  will 
say  that  our  English  song-thrush  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
birds. 

He  comes  out  now  on  to  the  turf,  after  he  has  satisfied  himself 
that  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  and  you  see  what  a  hunter  he  is. 
There  is  a  dark,  moist  corner,  from  which  the  sun  has  retreated 
some  hours,  and  in  which  the  worm-casts  lie  thick  amongst  the 
close-shaven  grass.  Here  it  is  that  the  earth-worms  come  out  to 
feed  after  dark,  stretching  themselves  over  the  ground,  but  re- 
taining one  end  of  their  bodies  fixed  in  the  burrows,  where  they 
instantly  disappear  should  the  least  tremor  of  the  earth  warn 
them  of  approaching  danger.  A  few  short  jumps,  swift  and  silent 
as  the  motions  of  a  cat,  and  the  thrush  has  reached  the  place. 
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He  hops  gently  over  it,  every  sense  on  the  alert.  The  earth- 
worms like  the  warmth  and  moisture,  and  they  lie  in  the  burrows 
underneath  the  casts  close  to  the  surface ;  the  thrush  is  experi- 
enced in  their  ways,  and  knows  that  the  least  stir  is  sufficient 
to  send  them  instantly  far  out  of  reach,  so  he  works  warily. 
Presently  he  bends  his  head  low  down  on  one  side,  as  if  listening ; 
but  it  is  his  eye  and  not  his  ear  which  is  engaged.  He  throws 
himself  swiftly  forward,  darts  his  bill  into  the  earth,  and  in  a 
moment  has  secured  his  prey.  Tugging  with  all  his  strength  he 
leans  back,  and  from  the  ground  there  slowly  emerges  a  large 
worm,  which  the  bird  proceeds  to  swallow  at  leisure,  and  then 
resumes  his  quest  as  before. 

After  a  while,  a  movement  at  the  window  causes  him  to  look 
up,  and  he  sees  me  ;  he  stands  with  head  erect  for  a  moment,  and 
then  begins  to  hop  slowly  back  towards  the  laurels,  with  many  a 
leisurely  pause,  during  which  he  surveys  me.  Standing  again  for 
a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  turf  he  takes  a  last  look  back, 
and  then  with  dignity  makes  his  exit  beneath  the  leaves.  He 
evidently  means  me  to  understand  that,  though  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  come  on  the  turf,  there  is  a  point  at  which  he  draws  the 
line  in  his  familiarity  with  villa-residents. 

English  sentiment  is  somewhat  at  fault,  or  it  has  been  mis- 
interpreted, or  the  song-thrush  would  be  even  a  greater  favourite 
than  he  is.  There  is  no  bird,  not  excepting  even  the  robin,  which 
has  so  strong  a  claim  on  our  sympathies.  Many  birds  which  we 
know  all  the  year  round  change  their  haunts  in  the  winter,  and 
even  migrate  in  considerable  numbers;  but  the  'throstle,'  like 
few  birds,  often  clings  to  the  same  haunts  summer  and  winter. 
He  likes  the  company  of  man,  favours  cultivated  districts  and 
well-kept  gardens,  and  will  even  come  as  far  into  London  as  we 
will  allow  him  by  providing  him  with  opportunities  for  getting 
his  food. 

In  the  winter  the  thrush  lurks  in  hedges  and  underneath 
evergreens  round  houses ;  but,  though  he  eats  berries  to  eke  out 
his  food  at  this  season,  he  is  not  naturally  a  vegetarian,  and  it 
often  goes  hard  with  him  when  there  is  a  prolonged  spell  of  frost. 
But  when  the  spring  returns,  the  thrush  is  one  of  the  first  birds 
to  pipe  it  in;  doubtless  the  remembrance  of  his  fastings  renders 
him  the  more  keenly  appreciative,  and  his  song,  like  gratitude, 
may  perhaps  be  described  as  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come. 
Jle  is  always  to  be  heard  round  here  early  in  March,  pouring 
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out  his  rich  well-known  notes  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  elm- 
trees. 

The  song-thrush  builds  in  many  of  the  suburban  gardens 
round  London,  and,  like  the  blackbird,  he  favours  evergreens ; 
a  holly-bush,'  a  laurel-hedge,  or  an  ivy-covered  tree,  suits  him 
admirably ;  failing  these  he  takes  to  yew-trees,  or  whitethorns,  or 
any  thick-set  bush  tall  enough  for  the  nest  to  be  out  of  reach  from 
the  ground.  A  wonderful  structure  it  is,  nearly  always  composed 
of  the  same  kind  of  materials,  and  everywhere  built  on  the 
same  plan,  in  a  London  suburb  as  in  the  remotest  rural  haunt. 
There  is,  first,  the  course  of  dry  grass  and  fibres  mingled  with  moss 
and  a  few  twigs — this  is  bound  together  and  lined  with  mud  ; 
and  last,  and  most  curious  of  all,  comes  the  final  lining,  consist- 
ing of  decayed  wood  finely  divided. 

As  the  shadows  lengthen,  the  volume  of  bird-notes  increases 
for  a  time ;  the  chatter  of  the  sparrows  is  not  so  loud,  but  its 
place  is  taken  by  other  sounds.  A  blackbird  dashes  across  the 
roadway,  alighting  in  the  bushes,  opposite  from  whence  his  short 
impatient  note  can  be  heard  as  he  hops  uneasily  from  branch 
to  branch.  This  bird  always  grows  restless  and  noisy  in  the 
evening ;  he  hops  now  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  elm-tree  over- 
head, and  then  flies  back  again  in  the  direction  from  which  he 
came,  uttering  on  the  wing  his  strange  wild  scream — that  half- 
sad,  half-petulant  series  of  notes  so  peculiar  to  the  blackbird  when 
uneasy  or  disturbed.  He  stands  for  a  moment  on  the  paling, 
jerking  his  long  tail  up  and  down,  and  you  have  a  good  view  of 
him  for  a  moment :  a  bird  in  deep  black  plumage,  unenlivened 
anywhere  by  a  single  streak  of  other  colour,  the  bright  yellow  bill 
being  the  only  contrast. 

The  colour  of  the  bird  is  a  subject  of  some  interest.  The 
blackbird  is  really  a  thrush,  but  a  thrush  which  has  shown  an 
ambitious  disposition  to  found  a  family  on  his  own  account.  So 
far,  however,  his  only  claim  to  have  succeeded  is  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  for  structurally  he  is  still  in  all  respects  as  the  thrushes  are, 
It  is  true  that  certain  naturalists,  anxious  to  do  the  best  they  can 
for  him,  have  so  far  fallen  in  with  his  eccentricities  as  to  place 
him  in  a  group  by  himself,  and,  in  the  manner  of  naturalists,  have 
found  for  him  a  high-sounding  family  name  in  Latin.  But  con- 
scientious classifiers  can  see  no  good  reason  for  this  indulgence ; 
looking  beneath  the  surface,  they  see  in  the  blackbird  a  claimant 
to  distinction  possessing  (like  some  other  claimants  to  distinction) 
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no  other  credential  than  a  coat  of  superfine  black.  Once,  no  doubt, 
the  blackbird  thought  as  a  thrush  and  felt  as  a  thrash ;  a  time 
there  certainly  was  when  he  even  dressed  as  a  thrush.  How  do 
we  know  ?  Well,  the  evidence  from  a  Darwinian  point  of  view  is 
conclusive ;  when  the  bird  is  unsophisticated  and  a  nestling  he 
comes  out  in  his  true  colours,  for  the  young  blackbird  is  not  black 
but  brown,  and  spotted  like  the  thrush.  Anyone  who  makes  the  ex- 
periment of  placing  him  side  by  side  with  a  young  thrush  will  be 
interested  to  observe  the  resemblance,  his  kinship  with  the  thrush 
being  far  more  evident  than  his  relationship  to  his  own  parents. 

How  did  the  adult  blackbird  come  to  acquire  his  colour? 
Here  we  can  only  appeal  to  Mr.  Wallace  on  a  much  vexed  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Wallace,  it  is  well  known,  has  lately  cast  doubt  on 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  development  of  the  colour-markings  of 
birds  through  the  operation  of  natural  selection,  holding  not  only 
that  it  is  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  facts  as  we  find  them.  His  own  view  that  colour 
arises  where  muscular  and  nervous  development  is  considerable, 
and  that,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  a  surplus  of  vital  energy,  it  is  only 
to  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  bye-product  of  natural  selection,  has  some 
verisimilitude  in  this  case.  The  blackbird  is  undoubtedly  a  more 
vigorous  and  pugnacious  bird  than  the  thrush,  and  during  the 
breeding  season  he  is  often  to  be  seen  fighting.  Mr.  Wallace 
quotes  a  description  of  him  wooing  the  female,  in  which  he  is 
spoken  of,  in  contrast  to  the  plain-coloured  and  undemonstrative 
thrush,  spreading  out  his  glossy  wings  and  tail,  and  turning  his 
rich  golden  beak  towards  her  and  chuckling  with  delight.  The 
deep  black  shade  too  belongs  only  to  the  male,  the  colour  of  the 
female  being  merely  a  very  dark  brown. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  blackbird's 
colouring  is  protective  during  the  breeding  season,  for  in  placing 
his  nest  he  seems  to  show  a  more  decided  preference  for  dark 
evergreens  than  the  thrush  does.  The  blackbird  is  in  general 
fonder  of  cover  than  the  thrush.  The  latter,  for  instance,  sing?, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  open,  and  often  from  a  bare  branch  at  the  top  of 
a  high  tree,  fully  exposed  to  view ;  the  blackbird,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  sings  low  down  and  from  cover ;  he  is  also  a  bird  hard 
to  flush,  and  if  driven  out  of  cover  rarely  takes  to  the  open,  but 
dives  back  again  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  nearly  everything 
else  the  birds  closely  resemble  each  other ;  the  nest  is  built  on 
the  same  plan,  including  the  mud  plastering;  but,  curious  to  say, 
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the  lining  of  decayed  wood  is  wanting  in  the  blackbird's  nest,  its 
place  being  generally  taken  by  fine  grass  fibres.  The  eggs  are  in 
each  case  of  a  ground  colour  between  green  and  blue,  and  are 
marked  with  brown  ;  but  the  thrush's  eggs  tend  toward  the  blue 
and  the  blackbird's  towards  the  green  shade. 

Round  the  corner  there  is  a  stand-pipe  to  which  the  water- 
carts  have  been  coming  all  day,  and  from  which  they  have 
rumbled  heavily  away,  filled  with  water  for  the  dusty  roads.  They 
have  done  their  work  now  for  the  day,  and  the  place  is  quiet  again, 
save  for  the  footsteps  of  an  occasional  passer-by.  The  water  which 
splashes  out  of  the  carts  on  starting  usually  makes  a  great  puddle 
in  the  roadway,  and  during  the  afternoon  the  swallows  and  house- 
martins  have  been  flitting  by  the  window,  going  there  and  return- 
ing. Now  that  the  water  has  soaked  far  up  and  down — for  a  wet 
patch  where  the  dust  has  been  turned  into  mud  comes  in  sight — 
I  can  see  what  the  birds  are  doing.  A  swallow  alights  gingerly 
at  the  edge  of  the  mud-pool,  and  is  soon  joined  by  two  others. 
Very  interesting  these  slight  birds  look  on  the  ground ;  they  walk 
as  if  they  had  scarcely  learned  to  use  their  feet,  and  they  are  so 
tame  that,  though  the  people  pass  up  and  down  on  the  side- walk 
they  show  no  alarm,  and  do  not  fly  away  even  when  some  one,  more 
curious  than  the  rest,  stops  for  a  moment  to  look  at  them.  They 
are  taking  up  the  wet  mud  in  their  bills  and  putting  it  through 
some  kind  of  mixing  process,  softly  twittering  to  each  other  the 
while ;  they  all  fly  away  together  now.  They  are  evidently  nest- 
building  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  the  material  used  by  both  the 
swallows  and  house-martins  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  being 
always  mud.  These  birds  were  swallows,  but  there  are  many 
house-martins  about  on  the  wing,  the  latter  being  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  white  patch  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

High  overhead  the  swifts  are  hawking  for  insects,  their  large 
black  bodies  looking  much  larger  than  they  really  are  because  of 
the  disproportionate  length  of  wing  and  swallow-like  appearance, 
suggesting  a  certain  quaint  appropriateness  in  the  name  of  devil- 
swallow  by  which  the  birds  are  known  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
The  swallows,  house-martins,  and  swifts  all  build  in  the  houses 
round  here,  the  last-mentioned  generally  preferring  the  large  ones 
with  high  gables.  The  swifts'  nests  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  other  two,  the  bird  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  exhibiting 
want  of  affinity  to  the  members  of  the  swallow  tribe,  whom  it  out- 
wardly so  closely  resembles. 
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The  nest  of  the  common  swift  is  built  of  straw,  grasses,  hair, 
cotton,  feathers,  and  other  odds  and  ends,  all,  as  a  rule,  collected 
on  the  wing  or  from  lofty  places,  for  the  bird  scarcely  ever  alights 
on  the  ground,  and  can  only  with  great  difficulty  again  take  wing 
should  it  by  any  chance  be  brought  to  earth.  The  bird  makes  the 
most  of  the  scanty  materials  of  which  its  nest  is  composed  by 
sticking  them  together  with  a  kind  of  glutinous  saliva.  That  the 
swift  should  lead  a  life  so  entirely  aerial  as  to  be  reduced  to 
obtaining  the  materials  for  its  nest  on  the  wing  suggests  some 
interesting  reflections.  What  if  matters  were  to  get  a  little 
worse,  and  the  supply  of  adventitious  odds  and  ends  were  to  fail 
altogether !  Would  the  swift  have  to  go  nestless,  to  the  incon- 
venience, if  not  fatal  prejudice,  of  generations  of  swiftlets  unborn  ? 
Curious  to  say,  Nature  seems  already  to  have  provided  for  such  a 
contingency  in  a  fashion  as  simple  as  it  is  masterful.  The  swift 
would  in  such  an  event  probably  follow  the  example  of  its  relative 
who  provides  the  edible  nest  of  commerce.  This  bird  has  only 
gone  a  step  further  than  our  English  swift,  for,  instead  of  taking 
the  trouble  to  find  stray  straws  and  feathers  in  the  air  and  then 
to  stick  them  together  with  its  saliva,  it  simply  leaves  out  the 
feathers  and  straws  altogether  and  builds  its  nest  entirely  with  the 
saliva.  We  have,  in  fact,  in  embryo  under  our  London  eaves 
those  mysterious  edible  nests  of  the  East  which  used  to  excite  our 
wonder  in  the  nursery. 

In  other  respects  also  this  habit  of  the  swift  is  a  most  beautiful 
example  of  the  wonderful  power  possessed  by  Nature's  creatures  of 
developing  certain  faculties  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  varying 
conditions  of  life.  The  power  of  secreting  the  saliva  used  in  ne&t- 
building  was  doubtless  evolved  at  first  for  a  very  different  purpose. 
It  is  likely  that  it  is  useful  to  the  bird  for  retaining  the  insects 
which  it  catches  in  the  mouth  as  it  rushes  through  the  air.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  swallows,  which  belong  to  a  distinct 
order  of  birds,  have  developed  a  similar  faculty,  and  apparently  for 
the  same  purpose ;  the  insects  which  they  catch  are  said  to  be 
collected  in  a  sticky  mass  in  the  mouth  before  being  swallowed, 
and  it  is  in  this  state,  at  all  events,  that  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
young  birds.  The  swallows  also  seem  to  have  discovered  the  use 
of  the  saliva  for  a  different  purpose,  for  they  are  supposed  to  mix 
it  with  the  mud  which  they  use  for  their  nests ;  and  should  they 
ever  become  as  divorced  from  the  earth  as  some  of  the  swifts  are 
at  present,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  under  pressure 
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of  necessity,  they  too  would  prove  equal  to  developing  the  plan  of 
growing  their  own  nest-building  materials. 

Both  the  swallow  and  the  swift  have  now  forsaken  inner 
London ;  occasionally  stray  birds  are  seen,  but  they  do  not  remain. 
This  is  not  because  either  species  has  any  dislike  to  town-life,  for 
they  both  seem  to  prefer  towns  and  villages  to  the  open  country, 
but  because  insect-life  is  not  abundant  enough  to  enable  the  birds 
to  live  there.  It  was  different  in  Gilbert  White's  time ;  writing 
in  1774,  he  says  :  '  A  party  of  swifts  frequent  the  Tower,  playing 
and  feeding  just  below  the  Bridge ;  others  haunt  some  of  the 
churches  of  the  Borough  next  the  fields,  but  do  not  venture,  like 
the  house-martins,  into  the  close  crowded  part  of  the  town.' 
Even  the  martins,  however,  now  find  inner  London  too  close  for 
them,  although  here  in  the  outer  suburbs  they,  in  company  with 
the  swifts  and  swallows,  must,  judging  from  their  numbers,  still 
find  plenty  of  food.  The  swallows  leave  us  here  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  apparently  betaking  themselves  to  Richmond  previous 
to  migration.  Last  autumn,  for  some  days  after  they  had  left  the 
neighbourhood,  small  parties  of  others  were  to  be  seen  all  day 
long  passing  overhead  in  that  direction,  and  at  the  same  time 
letters  were  appearing  in  the  newspapers  describing  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town. 

As  I  hold  out  my  hand,  back  upwards,  through  the  open 
window,  a  tiny  drop  falls  upon  it,  feeling  exactly  like  the  first 
warning  of  a  coming  shower.  It  has  not  rained,  however,  for 
days ;  the  sun  is  still  shining  brightly,  and  looking  upwards  the 
sky  is  seen  to  be  cloudless,  and  without  any  appearance  of  even 
the  slightest  shower.  It  is  not  imagination,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  on  the  window-sill  the  stains  of  the  little  drops  are  to  be  seen 
lying  close  together  as  if  a  thick  mist  had  begun  to  deposit  its 
moisture.  Even  on  the  ground  beneath  the  same  appearance  is 
to  be  distinguished,  the  darker  flint-pebbles  in  the  gravel  looking 
as  if  they  had  already  been  slightly  moistened.  I  hold  out  my 
head  through  the  window,  and  another  faint  drop  is  felt,  this 
time  on  the  face.  There  can  be  no  question  of  rain  on  such  an 
afternoon.  Where  do  the  drops  come  from  ? 

It  is  the  well-known  honey-dew  which  falls  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that  nowadays 
science  has  left  neither  mystery  nor  poetry  in  association  with  the 
honey- dew.  We  no  longer  wonder,  with  Pliny,  whether  it  is  the 
sweat  of  the  heavens,  or  the  galiva  of  the  stars,  or  a  liquid  pro- 
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dnced  by  the  purgation  of  the  air.  We  know  all  about  it ;  and, 
to  begin  with,  we  know  that  it  is  not  honey,  and  that  it  is  not 
dew,  but  just  a  saccharine  waste-product  excreted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  insects,  known  as  aphides  to  the  learned,  and  as 
plant-lice  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  At  the  corner  of  the  house  there 
is  a  lime-tree,  now  in  the  full  beauty  of  its  summer  foliage,  and 
underneath  it  the  stones  look  quite  damp  with  the  deposit,  the 
same  appearance  showing  on  the  pavement,  beneath  other  trees  of 
the  same  kind  which  hang  over  the  side-walk.  The  delicate  leaves 
are  crowded  on  the  under  surface  with  millions  of  green  insects, 
and  it  is  these  which  eject  the  tiny  drops  of  sugary  matter  which, 
falling  in  almost  imperceptible  rain  below,  suggested  the  name  of 
honey-dew.  Here  on  the  rose-tree  which  covers  the  wall  the 
same  appearance  may  be  noticed ;  the  leaves  are  sprinkled  with 
little  drops,  some  of  them  so  closely  that  they  appear  to  be 
covered  with  a  sticky  varnish.  The  insects  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished, crowded  thickly  together  on  the  tender  shoots,  form- 
ing the  well-known  blight  which  vexes  the  soul  of  the  amateur 
gardener.  The  'honey-dew'  is  ejected  from  two  curious  little 
tubes  which  project  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  insects 
standing  with  their  long  suctorial  beaks  inserted  in  the  tissues  of 
the  leaf,  pumping  up  its  juices  and  impoverishing  the  host  which 
sustains  them. 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  attention  which  these  insects  have 
received,  we  are  still  far  from  possessing  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  various  species.  Every  plant  appears  to 
have  its  own  particular  aphis  ;  those  on  the  rose  are  different  from 
those  on  the  lime-tree,  and  those  on  the  balsams  in  the  garden 
below  are  different  from  either.  The  apple-tree  has  its  aphis, 
which  produces  the  American  blight ;  the  hop-aphis  causes  the 
hop-blight ;  while  the  phylloxera,  which  ruins  the  vine-growers  of 
the  Continent,  is  but  a  blight  produced  by  still  another  species. 

On  the  wall  where  the  sun  has  been  shining  rows  of  ants  are 
travelling  backward  and  forward,  and  the  insects  may  also  be  seen 
on  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  rose,  racing  up  and  down  with 
every  appearance  of  being  busily  engaged.  They  are  collecting 
the  honey-dew  from  the  aphides,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
provide  them  with  abundant  food.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  how  intuitively  both  the  ants  and  the  aphides  seem  to 
understand  the  extraordinary  relationship  which  exists  between 
them.  I  have  placed  on  the  window-sill  a  balsam  leaf  from  a 
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distant  corner  of  the  garden,  covered  with  aphides  of  a  species 
different  from  those  on  the  rose.  Presently  an  ant  comes  across  it. 
Her  attitude  at  first  is  one  of  cautious  surprise ;  she  walks  partly 
round  it,  warily  feeling  all  the  way  with  her  antennae,  and  then, 
apparently  satisfied  that  the  object  is  harmless,  and  nothing  more 
than  an  ordinary  leaf,  proceeds  to  cross  it.  Arriving  at  the  mass 
of  aphides  she  stops  and  feels  rapidly  all  over  them,  her  excite- 
ment visibly  growing  at  such  a  lucky  discovery  ;  she  races  all  round 
the  insects,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  the  full  extent  of  the  colony,  and 
then,  to  your  surprise,  darts  away  leaving  them  untouched.  But 
the  reason  is  soon  apparent :  meeting  another  ant  on  the  way,  she 
stops  immediately,  and  both  pairs  of  antennae  meet ;  there  is  a  rapid 
exchange  of  feelings,  for  the  excitement  is  now  conveyed  to  the 
other  insect,  which  rushes  wildly  about  as  if  to  discover  the  wind- 
fall. The  first  ant,  continuing  her  course,  meets  a  third,  and  a 
fourth,  and  the  same  dumbshow  is  gone  through,  and  then  she 
turns. 

Now  you  are  witness  of  a  curious  transaction,  often  described, 
but  none  the  less  interesting  to  observe  in  real  life.  The  ants  are 
on  the  leaf,  and  walking  gently  over  the  aphides,  examining  them 
one  by  one,  the  latter  remaining  perfectly  motionless.  One  of 
them  pauses  for  a  long  time  over  an  aphis ;  she  appears  to  be 
caressing  it,  now  stroking,  now  gently  flagellating  its  body  with 
her  flexible  antennas.  At  length  the  insect  responds,  and  from 
one  of  the  pair  of  little  funnels  on  the  back  there  issues  a  single 
drop  of  a  clear  fluid,  not  expelled  with  force,  as  it  often  is  when 
the  insects  relieve  themselves  of  it,  but  gently  exuded,  the  ant 
standing  ready  to  receive  it,  and  then  proceeding  leisurely  to  suck 
it  up.  The  ants  go  from  one  insect  to  another,  sometimes  receiv- 
ing a  drop  of  liquid,  but  often  having  to  pass  on  disappointed,  their 
benefactors  having  apparently  none  ready  to  give  in  many  cases. 
After  a  time  they  have  exhausted  the  whole  colony,  and  they  go 
round  inquisitively  stroking  one  after  the  other,  as  if  reluctant  to 
leave  until  they  have  made  sure  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  got. 

These  aphides  are,  as  mentioned,  of  a  species  distinct  from 
those  on  the  rose-tree,  with  which  the  ants  have  been  in  all  proba- 
bility previously  engaged  ;  they  differ  in  shape,  colour,  size,  and 
in  the  shape  and  length  of  the  nectaries,  but  the  actions  of  both 
the  giver  and  receiver  show  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  each  other, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  an  ancestry  on  both  sides 
stretching  back  over  an  immense  period,  during  which  intimate 
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relationship  must  have  existed  between  both  classes  of  insects. 
The  ancients,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  relationship 
must  be  none  other  than  that  between  parent  and  offspring,  for, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  later  mysteries  of  parthenogenesis,  and 
astonished  at  the  stupendous  rate  at  which  the  aphides  multiply, 
they  invented  a  theory  that  the  latter  were  engendered  by  *  a  moist 
semence '  deposited  by  the  ants. 

The  sunlight  is  no  longer  in  the  streets,  only  the  chimneys 
opposite  are  in  the  glow.  It  has  become  a  fiery  red  as  the  sun 
sinks  low  down  behind  the  houses  into  the  murky  vapours  which 
envelop  London.  This  is  the  time  when,  further  out,  the  copses 
become  vocal,  and  when  at  this  season  the  nightingale's  song 
mingles  with  the  music  of  the  other  voices.  But  here  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Nature  becomes  timid  in  the  failing  light,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  day  die  away  one  by  one  as  the  noise  of  returning  footsteps 
increases  in  the  street.  The  sparrows  in  the  ivy  opposite  are  an 
exception ;  they  have  become  noisy  and  quarrelsome  again  on 
retiring  to  roost,  and  a  continuous  chatter,  interrupted  occasionally 
by  personal  violence  between  the  disputants,  is  going  on.  What 
the  birds  quarrel  about  on  these  occasions  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  most  conscientious  observer  to  say.  It  may  be  that  the  hen- 
birds  are  taking  their  spouses  to  task  for  general  misconduct 
during  the  day ;  but,  from  appearances,  this  seems  improbable  ;  the 
males  are,  more  likely,  making  personal  remarks  about  each  other, 
judging  from  the  occasional  encounters  between  them. 

Just  now  one  stands  for  a  moment  on  a  projecting  branch,  jerk- 
ing his  body  with  emphasis,  while  he  pours  out  a  series  of  harsh, 
saw-like  notes,  addressed  to  some  hidden  vituperator  in  the  ivy. 
The  language  is  evidently  unparliamentary  on  both  sides,  for  the 
aggressor  is  soon  charged  by  his  opponent,  and  both  birds  flutter 
to  the  ground,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  others,  who,  with  ruffled 
feathers  and  drooped  wings,  circle  round,  screaming  with  excite- 
ment, while  the  principals  fight  it  out  between  them,  losing  many 
a  feather  in  the  fray.  These  little  engagements  are  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  cats  lie  in  wait  for  and  make  the  most  of,  and  from 
time  to  time  many  an  unwary  combatant  falls  a  victim  to  the 
common  enemy  on  these  occasions. 

The  sparrow  is  one  of  the  few  birds  frequenting  the  metropolis 
which  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  He  grows  in  numbers  with 
the  growth  of  London,  and  being  a  vegetarian,  and  essentially  a 
town-bird,  he  finds  food  abundant,  so  that  the  forty  miles  of  streets 
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which  are  added  each  year  to  the  city  are  but  so  much  new  terri- 
tory annexed  to  his  hunting-grounds.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
him  down  ;  since  Miss  Ormerod  has  taken  away  his  character  he 
receives  less  quarter  than  ever  in  the  country,  but  his  num- 
bers increase,  the  decrees  of  the  farmers'  clubs  notwithstanding. 
Whether  the  sparrow  visits  the  fields  in  search  of  insects,  or 
whether  he  comes  merely  to  steal  what  corn  he  can  get,  is  an  old 
dispute,  and  one  which  appears  to  be  now  decided  hopelessly  against 
him.  A  time  there  was  when  his  friends,  while  admitting  that 
he  took  the  corn,  said  that  he  ought  to  be  welcome  to  it  as  his 
reward,  and  that  the  evil  he  caused  was  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  good  he  did  in  destroying  noxious  insects.  Unfortunately 
for  the  sparrow  this  benevolent  view  has  been  proved  to  be  mis- 
taken. His  friends  have  been  challenged  to  search  his  crop,  and, 
when  taken  in  the  act,  his  crop  is  unfortunately  always  found  to 
be  innocent  of  insects,  noxious  or  otherwise,  while  it  is  only  too 
often  filled  with  the  stolen  corn.  Similar  accusations  used  once 
to  be  made  against  the  rook,  but  this  bird  succeeded  in  clearing 
his  character. 

In  London,  excepting  the  cats,  all  his  enemies  have  become 
extinct  before  him.  *  Sparrows,'  said  Macgillivray,  writing  long 
ago,  '  are  preyed  upon  by  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  merlin,  the  weasel, 
small  quadrupeds,  boys,  and  Cockney  sportsmen.'  Of  these  the 
hawks  and  weasels,  and  even  our  friend  the  Cockney  sportsman, 
have  gone ;  but  alas  !  the  '  small  quadrupeds '  remain  to  terrorise 
not  only  the  hapless  sparrow  by  day,  but  the  sleepless  Londoner 
by  night. 

The  light  is  waning  fast,  and  the  sky  grows  slowly  a  paler 
blue.  A  rook  sails  by  overhead,  the  rift  in  his  tail  where  he  has 
lost  a  feather  in  the  early  moult  showing  clearly  against  the  sky. 
He  is  returning  for  the  night  to  the  elms  behind,  where  a  few  nests, 
lately  clamorous,  but  already  deserted,  rock  silently  in  the  branches ; 
he  has  brought  up  his  family,  but  they  soon  leave  him  to  shed  his 
feathers  alone  and  shift  for  himself.  The  swallows  have  gone  to 
roost,  but  other  forms  are  hawking  in  their  place,  and  the  leather- 
wing  of  the  bat  flaps  softly  in  the  air  as  he  wheels  suddenly  after 
a  night-flying  insect  which  only  his  eyes  can  see.  And  now  a 
sudden  flame  gleams  through  the  green  foliage  as  the  lamplighter 
pauses  for  a  moment  under  the  lamp  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
The  day  is  gone ;  but  Nature  sleeps  not  even  here  within  the  iron 
ring  of  the  Lights  of  London. 
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PITY  a  helpless  prisoner's  woe, 
Trembling  in  pain  from  head  to  toe ! 
Kill  me  outright — 'twere  better  so 
Than,  cramped  this  cruel  cage  within, 
Half  starved  and  soaking  to  the  skin ! 
Would  I  had  fallen  to  the  gun, 
And  never  to  the  bolt-net  run  ! 
Would  the  fierce  creature  that  I  fled 
Had  sucked  my  life  and  left  me  dead, 
So  from  my  happy  woodland  home 
I  ne'er  unto  this  hell  had  come  ! 
For  as  they  bore  me  yesterday 
From  that  old  burrow  far  away, 
A  rough  hand  dangled  me  in  play 
Before  the  dogs.     One  leapt  up  high 
And  from  its  socket  tore  mine  eye  ; 
Half  blind,  wet,  wounded,  hear  my  cry, 
Have  mercy  on  me — let  me  die  ! 

For  I  was  once  as  free  as  air 

To  linger  in  mine  earthen  lair, 

Or  through  the  blue-bell  copse  to  creep 

When  all  the  birds  were  still  asleep. 

I  knew  each  hedgerow's  leafy  door 

Between  the  wood  and  open  moor  ; 

By  bud  and  bramble  I  could  trace 

The  way  to  the  accustomed  place 

Where  food  and  frolic  and  delight 

Went  forward  through  the  summer  night ; 

Could  sit  on  haunches,  and  look  over 

The  fragrant  lines  of  blossoming  clover, 

And  if  there  stirred  a  breath  of  fear 

I  saw  the  great  hare  drop  an  ear — 

I  heard  the  clanging  of  the  jay — 

Then  smote  the  ground  and  slipped  away, 
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And  caught,  as  home  to  earth  I  ran, 
The  bark  of  dog,  the  cry  of  man. 

Ah  ine  !  men  slumber  half  their  time : 
I  lived  my  life  from  late  to  prime ; 
The  glories  of  the  level  light 
From  east,  from  west,  were  mine  of  right. 
Oft  ere  the  spider  dared  begin 
To  shoot  a  line,  a  web  to  spin- 
Before  the  lark  was  well  awake — 
The  meadow-way  I  loved  to  take, 
There,  where  the  gorgeous  pheasant  crew, 
I  washed  my  face  in  morning  dew, 
And  lingered  on,  as  loth  to  leave 
The  fairy  rings  at  purple  eve. 
The  singing  lawns  I  used  to  know, 
The  shimmering  miles  of  silent  snow  ; 
The  shadow-dance  beneath  the  moon 
Was  mine,  and  mine  sweet  rest  at  noon. 
How  glad  it  was  when  corn  was  green 
To  creep  the  fresh  young  shoots  between  ! 
Starved  now  and  cold,  I  can  remember 
The  golden  days  of  soft  September, 
What  joyaunce  was  it  then  to  eat, 
Safe-hidden  in  secure  retreat, 
The  whiles  the  reapers  cut  the  wheat ! 
And  with  what  dalliance,  with  what  stopping 
To  hear  the  heavy  acorn  dropping, 
I  stole  through  fern  and  yellowing  leaves 
To  revel  mid  the  oaten  sheaves  ! 


A  prisoner  now  with  bitter  wound, 
A  wall  of  murder  stretches  round  ; 
I  hear  the  angry  yap  of  hound, 
The  yelp  of  men  who  laugh  in  scorn 
To  see  live  limb  from  live  limb  torn, 
And  curse  the  mangled  corpse  that  lies 
Dead  all  too  soon  before  their  eyes. 
There  goes  mine  own  child  to  its  death  ! 
I  see  the  dogs  with  cruel  breath 
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Leap  at  the  prison-bars  with  cry. 
Look  at  the  terror  in  its  eye  ! 
See  the  poor  wild-wood  thing  in  swound 
Crouch  all  bewildered  on  the  ground, 
Nor  know  which  way  for  help  to  fly  t 

Oh,  hearts !  and  can  ye  never  feel  ? 
Some  giant  bully  lifts  a  heel, 
That  iron  kick  a  dog  would  slay  ! 
Half-stunned  the  creature  starts  away, 
But  ere  ten  paces  feels  the  grip 
Of  savage  teeth  in  back  and  hip, 
Then  from  the  hound  with  anguish  torn — 
While  all  the  murderers  mock  in  scorn, 
And  none  will  pity  the  forlorn — 
With  entrails  trailed  upon  the  ground 
The  creature  strains  from  man  and  hound, 
And  with  a  last  sharp  wail  of  pain 
Feels  the  fierce  agony  again. 

Pity  a  poor  dumb  prisoner's  woe, 
Kill  me  outright,  'twere  better  so ! 
Half  blind,  wet,  wounded,  hear  my  cry, 
Have  mercy  on  me —  let  me  die ! 

Oh,  hearts  by  river,  lawn,  and  lea, 
Whose  love  shall  set  our  England  free 

From  cowardice  and  crime, 
Think  of  the  gentleness  and  grace 
That  came  from  Heaven  to  bless  the  race 

At  merry  Christmas-time  ! 
And  hear  the  wild-wood  creatures  say 
That  who  for  cruel  sport  would  slay, 
Doth  feed  the  devil  in  the  blood, 
But  starves  his  Grod,  puts  off  the  day 
When  man  by  care  of  beast  shall  prove 
The  bond  of  brotherhood  is  Love. 
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IN    TWO    PARTS. 

PART   I. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Angry  sounds  are  crying — 

Harsh  reproaches — cruel  tauntings; 
And  ever  and  anon  a  low  faint  sighing. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  a  kind  friend  of  mine  put  an  old  manuscript 
music-book  into  my  hand.  '  Take  it,'  he  said,  '  and  look  at  it, 
and  read  the  songs.'  And  as  I  did  so  he  told  me  the  history  of 
the  lady  to  whom  it  had  belonged.  It  was  so  sad,  so  touching, 
that  as  I  am  turning  over  the  faded  leaves  I  fancy  I  can  hear  the 
voices  even  now  that  once  sang  from  these  yellow  pages. 

There  is  one  voice,  the  principal  one,  crying  out  shrill  and 
clear :  *  Oh  dear !  How  he  does  keep  one  waiting  !  What  would 
he  say  if  we  only  kept  him  three  minutes ! ' 

This  voice  belongs  to  a  young  girl,  tall  and  slight,  with  quick 
flashing  blue  eyes.  She  is  standing  in  her  riding-habit  by  the 
hall  door,  impatiently  playing  with  her  riding-whip. 

She  makes  a  pretty  picture  standing  there  with  the  big  door 
behind  her  casting  a  heavy  shadow ;  inside,  there  is  a  great  stone 
hall  where  grim  gaunt  figures  in  armour,  with  rude  quaint 
weapons  in  their  hands,  are  keeping  a  ghostly  watch.  Sticks,  and 
whips,  and  bludgeons  hang  on  the  walls :  they  are  enough  to  lay 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  county,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
they  did  once  upon  a  time,  if  they  had  only  the  gift  of  speech  to 
tell  us  their  histories. 

Then  another  voice  comes,  nervous  and  rather  slow,  very 
unlike  the  first  quick  one.  *  Are  you  ready,  dear  ?  I  saw  the 
horses  from  my  boudoir,  and  I  know  how  it  puts  your  father  out 
if  he  is  kept  at  all,  so  I  thought  I  would  come  and  see.' 

'  I  never  do  keep  him,  mother.  I  only  wish  some  one  would,' 
was  the  discontented  answer. 

'Oh,  hush,  hu;h,  dear!'      And  Mr?.  Aylmer  looked  shocked. 
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She  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  uneasy  at  the  familiar  way 
Joyce  talked  of  her  father.  His  very  name  had  a  kind  of  magic 
for  her  and  filled  her  with  awe ;  and  now  to  hear  their  only  child 
fretting,  and  sometimes  even  speaking  rebelliously,  almost  made 
her  tremble.  Their  cousin,  Miss  Eliza  Aylmer,  who  lived  with 
them,  did  very  often  say  things  that  Mrs.  Aylmer  thought  she 
would  have  done  better  to  have  left  alone ;  but  then  she  was 
privileged,  for  she  was  older  than  the  Squire,  and  had  known  him 
all  his  life.  She  was  Joyce's  godmother,  too ;  so,  on  consideration 
of  the  good  fortunes  that  godmothers  are  generally  supposed  to 
bring,  and  on  one  or  two  other  matters,  the  Squire  was  considerate 
enough  not  to  quarrel  with  her,  as  he  did  with  most  people,  and 
year  after  year,  to  the  surprise  and  jealousy  of  her  other  relations, 
she  continued  to  live  on  at  the  Hall. 

Now  another  voice  sounds,  thick  and  angry :  it  is  evidently 
scolding  some  invisible  person. 

'Never  mind,  dear,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  whispers.  'It  was  bench 
day  this  morning,  and  something  must  have  put  him  out.' 

'  Something  always  does,'  began  the  girl ;  but  before  she 
could  finish,  in  came  the  Squire  booted  and  spurred,  quite  ready 
for  a  gallop  across  country. 

'  Ready,  Joyce  ?  That  is  a  wonder.  That  confounded  fellow 
Rayne  came  at  the  last  moment  about  the  repairs  to  the  North 
Lodge.  Fellows  should  come  at  proper  times,  and  not  just  as  I 
am  going  out.  He  won't  a  second  time,  I  think.  I  soon  teach 
them  their  places — eh,  madam  ?  '  And  then  the  two  rode  off. 

The  Squire  was  wonderfully  like  his  daughter ;  but  where  he 
was  strong  and  obstinate,  she  was  weak  and  undecided ;  he  was 
domineering  and  headstrong,  she  was  passionate  but  yielding; 
both  were  excitable  and  sensitive ;  but  he  had  no  heart,  while 
she  threw  her  heart  into  everything  that  she  did.  It  was  generally 
thrown  back  to  her  with  a  sneering  fling,  and  then,  oh,  how  often 
she  longed  to  have  been  born  heartless  like  her  father!  Her 
mother  was  too  timid  to  show  her  love,  and  her  father  laughed  at 
it,  and  her  cousin  did  not  believe  in  it.  And  so  my  heroine  grew 
up  without  one  ray  of  the  greatest  gift  that  Heaven  bestows  upon 
us — that  gift  which  we  are  told  is  greater  than  either  faith  or 
hope.  Sympathy  never  came  to  her,  love  was  denied  her,  and 
yet  all  the  time  love,  and  charity,  and  sympathy  were  throbbing 
at  her  heart. 

There  is  one  more  voice  to  sound — but  we  are  not  ready  to 
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hear  it  yet- — and  then  all  the  voices  in  this  little  story  will  have 
been  heard.  This  new  voice  that  will  come  presently  with  its 
gay,  careless  ring,  was  the  real  cause  of  this  story  being  written, 
and  of  the  trouble  that  fell  on  Aylmer  Hall. 

One  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  Squire,  cutting  some  thick 
slices  of  beef  for  his  two  favourite  pointers,  who  always  sat  one 
each  side  of  him,  said  : 

'  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  madam,  I  met  Lord  Cotterville  the  other 
day  at  York.  His  son  is  coming  this  way  soon,  and  he  asked  me 
if  he  might  come  here  for  a  day  or  two.  Lady  Cotterville  is  a 
connection  of  ours,  you  know,  Eliza,'  he  said,  turning  to  his 
cousin,  ( and  a  precious  disagreeable  woman  she  was,  too ;  but 
her  son  may  be  nice.  So  I  said  "  Yes,"  and  asked  Lord  Cotter- 
ville too ;  but  he  can't  come — he  is  on  his  way  to  Scotland.' 

Joyce  looked  up  with  a  pretty,  flushed  face.  Such  a  thing 
had  never  been  heard  of  before :  her  father  actually  inviting  a 
visitor  to  the  house,  and  the  visitor  a  young  man !  Why,  if  she 
even  wanted  poor  Miss  Green,  the  clergyman's  daughter,  to  be 
asked  to  luncheon  she  had  to  wait  till  he  was  in  a  good  temper, 
and  then  take  her  opportunity  of  doing  it,  in  some  way  that  would 
not  disturb  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  day  without  a  storm. 

*  A  sad,  wild  fellow  Lord  Cotterville  was  in  my  day,'  said  Miss 
Eliza.  '  He  only  married  Jane  for  her  money,  and  so  I  told  her. 
I  don't  think  she  has  ever  liked  me  since.  People  are  never 
grateful  for  good  advice,  especially  where  matrimony  is  concerned.' 

'You  are  such  an  experienced  person  on  that  subject,'  laughed 
the  Squire,  with  a  provoking  little  chuckle. 

4  It  has  been  entirely  my  own  fault,  Kobert,'  bridled  poor  Miss 
Eliza.  *  Few,  very  few  people  have  had  more  offers  in  their  day 
than  I  have,  but  I  have  a  strong  feeling  about  the  duties  of 
wives,  and  I  have  never  seen  anyone  yet  that  I  felt  I  could 
conscientiously  obey.' 

'Hum!     I  don't  think  there  is  much  submission  about  an] 
Aylmer,'  grinned  the  Squire. 

In  the  meantime  pretty  Joyce  was  quite  in  a  flutter.  She 
wondered  if  she  should  have  to  sing  to  amuse  this  young  man,  aa 
she  generally  did  when  guests  were  staying  there.  If  so,  she 
must  put  a  new  ribbon  on  her  guitar  and  have  that  out  too, 
They  never  had  music  when  they  were  alone,  for  her  father  did 
not  like  it;  but  if  he  went  out,  then  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  her 
daughter  always  sat  in  the  big  drawing-room,  where  a  harp  and  a 
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grand  piano  stood ;  and  then  Joyce's  clear  voice  would  fill  the 
room  and  chase  away  the  dreary  memories  that  haunted  it,  and 
unawares  she  peopled  it  for  her  mother  with  friends  and  remi- 
niscences of  earlier  days. 

Once,  Joyce,  looking  up — she  had  been  singing  one  of  the  old 
songs  before  me — '  Un  jeune  troubadour  qui  chante  et  fait  la 
guerre,  se  venait  chez  son  pere  revant  a  son  amour ' — saw  that 
her  mother,  instead  of  going  on  with  her  knitting,  had  laid  her 
work  aside,  and — yes,  surely  there  were  some  tears  quietly  stealing 
down  her  face. 

<0h,  mother  dear!  Dear,  dearest  mother!  What  is  the 
matter  ? '  she  cried  in  her  impetuous  way,  throwing  down  the 
stand  with  her  book  on  it  as  she  rushed  to  her  mother. 

*  It  is  nothing,  dear ;  nothing,'  she  said ;  '  but  I  was  thinking 
of  that  song,  and  of  some  one — some  one ' — and  here  the  poor  lady 
blushed  almost  guiltily — (  who  once  sang  it,  years  ago,  dear.     I 
never  saw  him  again.     He  went  off  singing  it,  and  I  was  quite  a 
girl,  as  young  as  you  are,  and  ah !  I  was  a  happy  girl.' 

Joyce  had  never  seen  her  mother  moved  like  this  before,  and 
she  drew  a  footstool  to  her  feet  and  laid  her  pretty,  yellow  head 
on  her  mother's  knees. 

*  Tell  me  about  it,  dear,'  she  said,  almost   in  a  protecting 
tone  ;  it  was  one  she  always  used  to  her  mother,  as  if  she  were 
some  poor  pet  that  she  was  shielding  and  caressing. 

( It  ?  '  said  her  mother,  half-startled.  '  There  is  nothing  to 
tell,  Joyce.  I  am  a  very  happy  woman,  and  I  married  your 
father  when  I  was  eighteen,  and  ...  I  don't  know  what  to  tell.' 

'  Ah,  but  he-wias  not  "  le  jeune  troubadour  qui  chante  et  fait  la 
guerre," '  said  Joyce  persistingly.  '  He  had  amiable  manners,  and 
was  not  cross  and  disagreeable  all  day  long.  I  should  have  gone 
mad  before  a  year  was  over.  I  know  I  should.' 

'  Joyce  !  Joyce  !  I  can't  let  you  say  such  things.  You  must 
never  speak  like  that  to  me  again.'  And  poor  Mrs.  Aylmer  rose 
horrified,  and  rustled  herself  out  of  the  room  to  take  the  safer 
shelter  under  Miss  Eliza's  cut-and-dried  little  remarks  upon  men 
and  manners  and  the  growing  ingratitude  of  the  world. 

Joyce  rose  up  too,  sorry  and  perplexed.  Here  had  been  the 
beginning  of  such  a  pleasant  evening,  and  now  it  was  all  over, 
and  her  mother  was  offended,  and  the  music  was  stopped,  and 
she  must  go  to  the  other  room  and  wait  till  bedtime,  with  endless 
colours  of  silk  for  her  embroidery,  or  yawn  through  a  dreary  book 

25—2 
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till  ten  o'clock  struck,  and  then  they  were  all  ushered  into  the 
hall,  where  the  servants  were  assembled  at  the  end,  and  where 
Mrs.  Aylmer  nervously  read  prayers  when  her  husband  was  away. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FOR  some  few  weeks  after  my  poor  heroine's  unlucky  little  song 
of  the  troubadour  she  left  the  book  alone,  and  her  music  was 
silent,  and  life  grew  more  stagnant  than  ever. 

One  fine  spring  morning,  however,  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
shine  and  the  birds  to  sing,  and  Nature  seemed  suddenly  to 
awake,  with  her  many  gay  colours  all  alight,  as  if  she  would  start 
up  and  cry,  '  Winter  is  gone — the  long  dreary  waiting  winter;  and 
spring  is  come — the  happy  bright  spring  with  its  new  world  of 
love  and  joy  and  gladness.' 

*  Bother  take  that  fellow ! '  cried  the  Squire.    '  Here  is  a  letter 
from  young  Cotterville.     He  is  leaving  Oxford,  and  he  is  on  his 
way  to  join  his  father  in  Scotland,  and  he  proposes  to  come  here 
for  a  day  or  two  on  Wednesday  on  his  way  up.     Confound  his 
impertinence  !  I  don't  want  him.     No  time  to  put  him  off  either. 
Just  like  people.     No  consideration  whatever ! ' 

4  But  you  invited  him,  father,'  Joyce  interrupted. 

*  Take  me  up  before  I  am  down,  Joyce.     That's  right,  always 
contradict  your  father ;  you  would  not  be  your  mother's  child  if 
you  did  not.     I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  I  did  not  invite  him/ 
thumping  his  hand   on   the    table  till  all  the  cups  and  saucers 
rattled  as  if  they  also  lived  in  fear  and  trembling  of  the  master 
and  his  temper.     *  I  simply  said  to  his  father  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  young  man  some  day  when  he  was  near  here.     That  is 
a  very  different  thing   from   expressing  a  wish   that  he  should 
come  here  now.     If  it  had  been  winter  I  could  have  mounted  him 
and  shown  what  real  hunting  is.     A  poor  sawney  lad  from  the 
south  would  rather  open  his  eyes,  I  expect,  at  one  of  our  runs.' 

4  Well,  we  will  amuse  him  the  best  way  we  can,'  said  Mrs. 
Aylmer. 

*Yes,  you  women  must  see  to  that.  I  can't  go  bothering 
about  all  day  after  him.  I  am  far  too  busy,'  said  the  Squire  as 
he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

I  don't  think  any  young  girl  could  have  been  in  a  greater 
flutter  of  excitement  than  Joyce  was  before  this  wonderful 
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stranger  appeared.  A  thousand  times  in  the  day  she  wondered 
what  he  would  be  like.  Would  he  ever  speak  to  her  ?  or  would  he, 
like  most  of  their  guests,  almost  ignore  her?  He  must  of  course 
be  very  nice  to  her  mother,  but  he  need  not  pay  too  much 
attention  to  her  cousin  Eliza ;  in  fact,  he  might  sometimes  almost 
overlook  her,  and  perhaps  he  might  like  music  ;  but  this  was  too 
much  to  hope. 

When  Henry  Cotterville  really  appeared,  he  was  like  no  hero 
in  Joyce's  favourite  books ;  he  was  only  a  simple,  nice  young  man 
with  a  good-natured  face,  which  looked  as  if  he  could  not  say 
'  no  '  to  anyone,  and  as  if  he  must  be  *  all-hail-fellow-well- 
met  '  to  everybody  in  the  world.  It  was  impossible  not  to  like 
him,  he  was  so  genial  to  all.  He  was  not  over-wise  or  brilliant, 
but  he  had  a  great  stock  of  little  kindly  words  and  deeds  which 
often  go  a  great  deal  farther  than  cleverer  ones. 

Neither  was  he  fair,  as  Joyce  had  imagined  him,  but  dark 
brown,  and  rather  short.  In  fact,  I  must  confess  she  was  rather 
disappointed  in  him;  for  she  measured  him  by  the  Aylmer 
standard,  who  judged  all  race  according  to  their  own  image  :  tall, 
slight,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  high  Grecian  nose.  4  These 
showed  blood,'  the  Squire  would  remark,  stroking  his  own  Jewish- 
looking  nose. 

All  Joyce's  prejudice  melted  when,  the  first  evening,  dinner 
being  over,  Henry  Cotterville  came  across  to  her  and  asked  her 
if  she  sang. 

4  Oh,  yes,'  she  said,  and  then  looked  to  where  her  father  was 
standing,  <  but  he  does  not  like  music.' 

'  Oh,  ho !  there  is  the  tartar.  Ghiessed  as  much  by  those 
steel  blue  eyes,'  thought  Henry  Cotterville;  and  then  he  said 
aloud,  '  We  will  wait  till  he  goes  to  sleep — I  suppose  he  does ; 
most  elderly  people  do — and  then  we  could  go  and  sing.' 

'  What  a  pretty  girl  she  is ! '  he  went  on  with  his  thoughts. 
*  I  wonder  my  mother  never  mentioned  her.  I  wonder  if  this 
place  goes  to  her.  There  is  no  son.  It  would  be  a  nifce  property 
to  have.  I  shouldn't  object  to  it.  It  would  make  a  very  com- 
fortable home  for  a  poor  younger  fellow  like  me.' 

With  this  last  thought  in  his  head  he  made  himself  so  much 
at  home,  that  before  an  hour  was  over  they  all  felt  they  had  known 
him  all  their  lives.  The  Squire  went  to  his  arm-chair,  where 
very  soon  loud  snores  were  heard  from  behind  the  upheld  *  Times.' 
Mrs.  Aylmer  laid  aside  the  bit  of  worsted  work,  that  was  only 
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brought  out  when  visitors  were  present.  Joyce  found  herself 
lighting  the  candles  in  the  drawing-room  ready  for  the  music  : 
only  Miss  Eliza  preserved  her  frigid,  on-your-guard  manner. 

i  That  young  man  is  sent  to  look  at  Joyce,'  she  began  as 
soon  as  Henry  Cotterville  left  the  room. 

'  Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  he  is  not,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  said. 

*  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Don't  tell  me.     I  am  not  a  fool.    I  know 
men  well  enough.     They  are  always  after  something,  and  this 
young  man  is  after  Joyce's  money.     Jane  always  was  a  designing 
woman,  and  she  has  sent  him.' 

*  Don't  say  so  before  Kobert,  even  if  you  think  it.     He  would 
be  so  angry,  he  would  order  him  out  of  the  house  at  once,'  Mrs. 
Aylmer  whispered. 

Miss  Eliza  kept  a  dignified  silence,  but  her  knitting-needles 
gave  the  ominous  little  click  they  always  did  whenever  she 
considered  people  were  making  fools  of  themselves. 

'  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  and  sit  in  the  drawing-room  if  you 
think  so,  Eliza,'  said  Mrs.  Aylmer ;  *  but  I  don't  think  he  means 
anything,  and  Joyce  is  so  very  young.' 

*  You  were  only  a  year  older  when  you  married,  and  I  myself 
had  several  offers  before  I  was  her  age.'    And  so  meek  Mrs.  Aylmer 
went,  and  she  only  found,  as  she  expected,  the  son  of  that  very 
designing  woman  quietly  turning  over  a  music-book  on  the  table, 
while  Joyce,  sitting  at  the  piano,  was  playing  some  airs  out  of  her 
head. 

*  Hulloh !  what  have  you  got  here  ?  Duets,  by  Jove !  that  is 
jolly !     Now  look   here,  Miss  Aylmer,  we  must   try  them — Oh, 
bother !  they  are  all  Italian.     Why,  what  a  learned  young  lady 
you  must  be  !     Pray,  who  do  you  sing  duets  with  here  ?     Does 
your  aunt — no,  cousin — no — who  is  she  ?     She  looks  as  if  once 
upon  a  time  she  had  swallowed  a  whole  canful  of  vinegar,  and 
had  not  got  over  it  yet.     She  does  not  sing,  does  she  ?  ' 

Joyce  laughed  at  this  weak  little  joke  as  if  it  were  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  she  brightened  up  and  laughed  again.  Her  laugh 
was  the  one  thing  that  spoilt  her ;  it  was  so  unlike  herself,  it  was 
so  hard  and  loud.  Henry  Cotterville  looked  up  rather  astonished, 
but  the  next  moment,  she  was  looking  so  pretty,  the  laugh  went 
entirely  out  of  his  head. 

'  Don't  you  think  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  more  music 
you  had  better   go  on?     We  shall  have  prayers  directly,' 
Aylmer  suggested. 
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*  Oh,  yes,  you  have  prayers,  do  you  ?  All  right,  let  us  go  on. 
Look  here,  Miss  Aylmer,  here  is  a  duet — a  French  one.  My 
mother  has  a  French  maid,  and  I  can  manage  French  if  there 
are  no  very  long  words.' 

And  then  they  sang,  (  Adieu,  cceur  moi,  moi  q'alle  parti,  moi 
q'alle  parti  pour  Sainte  Loizi.  Bai,  bai,  bai  petit  baisir  zizie,  bai 
petit  baisir  avant  moi  parti,  bai,  bai,  bai  petit  baisir  zizie.  Bai 
petit  basir  avant  moi  parti.' 

This  was  the  first  evening  ;  but  many  followed  like  this  one. 

The  Squire  tolerated  his  visitor  ;  he  even  went  farther,  he  did 
not  dislike  him,  and  he  was  glad  the  women  should  see  something 
amusing  in  him.  He  for  his  part  liked  a  man  to  be  a  man,  and 
not  dangle  over  pianos  and  singing,  but  he  had  no  doubt  young 
Cotterville  was  all  very  well  in  his  way. 

Miss  Eliza  was  the  only  one  who  remained  unconquered,  and 
she  pursed  up  her  thin  lips  and  knitted  away  more  resolutely 
than  ever. 


CHAPTER  III. 

'  Cotterville  Hall,  Suffolk. 

c  My  dear  Henry, — I  am  very  much  astonished  to  find  from 
your  father  that  you  have  not  joined  him  in  Scotland,  and  I  must 
say  I  am  also  more  astonished  to  find  out  that  your  few  days  at 
Aylmer  have  been  so  long  prolonged.  From  my  own  experience, 
I  should  think  it  the  very  dullest  of  all  dull  houses  to  stay  in. 

6  A  little  bird  (and  you  know  there  are  plenty  of  little  birds 
hopping  about  the  world  besides  those  at  Oxford)  has  just  hinted 
to  me  that  there  may  be  another  attraction  at  Aylmer  besides  the 
country  which,  I  believe,  you  went  to  see.  If  this  is  true,  dear 
Henry,  I  must  honestly  tell  you  that  neither  your  father  nor  I 
would  ever  give  our  consent  to  a  marriage  between  any  one  of 
you  and  Miss  Aylmer.  There  are  reasons  I  would  rather  keep  to 
myself  which  entirely  prevent  any  idea  of  such  a  thing  ever  taking 
place.  Be  a  sensible  boy,  dear,  as  I  always  knew  you  would  be, 
when  you  were  once  fairly  rid  of  all  those  wine-parties  and  fast 
young  men  at  Oxford,  and  come  home.  I  have  a  charming  party 
for  the  end  of  this  month,  and  some  people  coming  I  particularly 
wish  you  to  meet.  My  love  to  the  Aylmers. 

*  Your  affectionate  Mother, 

<  JANE  COTTERVILLE. 
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'  My  love  to  Eliza  Aylmer.  What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  now  ? 
I  think  she  hates  me,  and  was  jealous  of  your  father  liking  me. 
I  always  thought  she  wanted  to  catch  him  herself ' 

While  Henry  was  reading  his  mother's  letter,  poor  Joyce  was 
catching  it  from  her  father.  He  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  his 
visitor,  that  his  temper,  which  never  failed  to  assert  itself  at 
every  possible  opportunity,  was  no  longer  kept  in  abeyance,  but 
showed  itself  in  its  true  colours,  to  the  younger  man's  perpetual 
astonishment  and  amusement. 

To-day  as  he  looked  up  he  caught  sight  of  pretty  Joyce's  eyes 
full  of  tears ;  her  head  drooped,  and  she  had  evidently  a  struggle 
to  keep  quiet.  Henry  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  the  fuss 
was ;  he  only  thought  how  charming  she  looked,  and  what  a  shame 
it  was  her  father  should  be  allowed  to  treat  her  so  badly. 

( What  will  you  have,  Cotterville  ?  Grame  pie  or  hot  cutlets  ? ' 
called  out  the  Squire.  *  We  must  look  sharp.  Church  at  10.30. 
Always  10.30  in  the  north,  you  know,  and  I  keep  the  parson 
punctual.  Always  have  my  watch  in  my  hand  when  he  comes 
in,  and  if  he  is  one  minute  late  you  should  see  the  flurry  he  is 
in.  Do  the  same  by  the  hounds,  sir.  Sad,  lazy  master  we  used 
to  have — keep  us  waiting  half  an  hour  or  longer.  Don't  now — eh, 
madam  ?  I  taught  him  a  lesson  once,  out  in  the  open  field  there, 
and  before  all  the  company  too,  and  now  he  is  so  punctual,  we 
could  set  our  clocks  by  him.' 

*  Kather  an  uncomfortable  fellow  for  a  father-in-law,'  the 
young  man  thought ;  '  but  my  mother  has  no  right  to  treat  me 
like  a  boy,  and  why  she  should  always  be  raking  up  that  Oxford 
time,  I  can't  imagine.  The  other  fellows  were  quite  as  extra- 
vagant. Surely  Aylmer  Hall  would  wipe  away  all  my  wild  oats, 
and  leave  me  a  very  nice  home,  and  a  pretty  wife  into  the 
bargain.' 

When  Henry  Cotterville  had  come  to  Aylmer  Hall  he  had 
had  no  idea  of  falling  in  love  with  the  heiress  of  it.  He  was  far 
too  much  engrossed  by  himself  to  think  of  others.  He  liked 
playing  first  fiddle,  and  being  the  only  man  in  the  house  ;  he  liked 
the  fact  of  being  liked,  and  of  feeling  he  was  a  novelty  to  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Aylmer ;  and  he  liked  the  simple,  feudal  sort  of  fashion 
in  which  they  lived.  When  he  grew  more  intimate  with  them 
he  liked  the  importance  of  Mrs.  Aylmer  appealing  to  him  if  she 
wanted  the  Squire  to  make  any  changes.  It  made  him  a  man  of 
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the  world,  and  flattered  his  vanity.     These  were  the  reasons  he 
stayed  on,  and  his  mother's  letter  upset  him  dreadfully. 

'  I  shall  do  as  I  please,'  he  said  to  himself.  Nevertheless  the 
letter  remained  in  his  pocket,  and  cost  him  many  a  misgiving, 
for  he  was  a  weak-minded  young  man,  and  easily  led  by  one 
person  or  another. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  ten  the  family  started,  for  the  little 
church  is  only  a  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  hall  door  down  the 
long  avenue.  It  is  so  near  that  the  curfew  bell,  which  still  rings, 
was  always  associated  in  Joyce's  mind  as  the  '  bedtime  bell,'  for 
when  she  was  a  little  child  the  moment  that  sounded,  off  she  was 
sent.  Henry  was  surprised  to  see  the  Squire  marching  in,  and 
not  going  into  the  usuaLopen  west  door. 

4  We  sit  by  ourselves,'  Joyce  whispered.  And  then  they  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Aylmer  round  a  well-kept  gravel  path  till  they  came 
to  a  small  door,  which  the  sexton  was  holding  open,  bowing 
obsequiously  to  each  of  them  as  they  went  in.  The  flight  of 
stairs  they  went  up  led  to  another  door  which  the  Squire  was 
holding,  and  which  to  Henry's  eyes  looked  as  if  it  opened  into  a 
long  comfortable  Eastern  room,  with  low  easy  crimson  velvet  seats, 
and  beautiful  crimson  cushions  and  footstools.  It  ran  the  length 
of  the  church,  but  a  portion  of  it  was  panelled  off  for  the  servants 
from  the  hall.  Soon  came  a  tramping  of  steps,  and  the  servants'  part 
was  filling.  Out  came  the  Squire's  watch ;  in  came  the  clergyman, 
and  the  door  downstairs  leading  to  the  Aylmer  gallery  was  locked. 

*  Something  decidedly  Eastern,  and  not  quite  canny,'  Henry 
thought ;  but  he  had  chosen  his  seat  next  to  Joyce,  and  as  he 
listened  to  her  clear  young  voice  singing  the  Venite  the  Eastern 
feeling  died  off.  He  looked  upon  the  walls  opposite,  and  there  in 
deep  black  letters  on  white  marble  were  the  words  engraven, 
*  Joyce  Aylmer,  1600,'  *  Joyce  Aylmer,  1547.'  Joyce,  Joyce,  Joyce 
seemed  written  all  over  the  church.  It  filled  the  young  man  with 
quite  a  new  sentimental  feeling,  and  he  felt  almost  cowed  to 
think  that  out  of  the  whole  lot  of  those  Joyce  Aylmers  there  was 
but  one  living  one,  and  she  was  sitting  by  his  side. 

'Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Grod,  Hymn  124. 
124th  Hymn — "  I  dare  not  choose  my  lot." ' 

The  hymn  broke  upon  Henry's  thoughts  so  suddenly  that  he 
almost  gave  a  start.  He  had  no  book  ;  Joyce  held  him  hers  as 
they  stood  up,  but  Miss  Eliza  instantly  poked  an  *  Ancient  and 
Modern  '  into  his  hand. 
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*  I  know  it,'  she  said  shortly,  when  Henry  looked  at  the  one  he 
was  holding  with  Joyce ;  and  she  retired  back  to  her  seat  with 
a  told-you-so  look  at  Mrs.  Aylmer.      , 

Quite  unconsciously  these  two  went  on  singing  their  hymn. 

I  dare  not  choose  my  lot ; 

I  would  not  if  I  might ; 
Choose  Thou  for  me,  my  God, 

So  shall  I  walk  aright. 

Poor  little  Joyce,  she  certainly  had  not  chosen  her  lot,  and 
I  do  not  even  know  that  she  wished  to  change  it  then :  she 
certainly  was  not  as  contented  with  it  as  she  had  been,  but  she 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  connecting  her  discontent  with  the 
kind-hearted  visitor  beside  her. 

The  sermon  was  rather  a  long  one,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
Henry  Cotterville  did  not  listen  to  much  of  it.  The  hymn  they 
had  just  sung  sent  him  moralising  upon  the  hardness  of  *  lots.' 
There  was  this  poor  little  girl  close  to  him  endowed  with  all  the 
riches  and  beauty  possible,  and  yet  what  was  her  lot  ?  Hard, 
frightened,  lonely,  sad.  Here  was  his ;  an  easy,  happy  fellow, 
liking  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  ready  to  share  them 
with  his  fellow-creatures;  and  yet  he  was  only  a  younger  son, 
and  his  worldly  endowment  would  depend  upon  how  much  his 
father  would  choose  to  leave  him. 

*  My  mother  often  takes  unnecessary  fancies  into  her  head, 
but  I  really  think  I  might  do  worse,'  he  thought ;  '  still,  I  have 
not  said  a  word,  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  one.' 

A  very  dutiful  resolution  !     How  long  was  it  kept  ? 

'  Will  you  come  and  feed  the  horses  ?  '  Joyce  asked  after  they 
had  been  unlocked  from  their  gallery  and  had  come  out  of 
church.  '  I  always  do.' 

As  they  were  nearing  the  stables,  however,  they  heard  the 
Squire's  voice,  fast  and  angry. 

Joyce  turned  colour.  *  Let  us  go  into  the  park  and  wait  a 
little.  I  hate  being  there  if  a  row  is  going  on.'  And  so  the  two 
wandered  off  down  an  avenue  that  led  to  the  river.  As  they  were 
standing  by  the  bank  watching  some  trout  splashing,  *  I  have 
had  an  awfully  jolly  time  here,  Miss  Aylmer,'  Henry  was  saying, ' 
'but  all  good  things  come  to  an  end,  you  know,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  my  visit  must.' 

Joyce  looked  up,  her  face  full  of  dismay. 

1  There  are  some  things  going  on  at  home — house  full,  and 
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all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  and  I   am  wanted   back,'  he 
continued,  gaining  importance  with  every  word  he  said. 

'  Oh,  of  course   everybody   must   want  you,'    said   innocent 

Joyce ;  '  but  what  shall  we  do  without  you  ?     It  will  be  • ' 

and  here  she  stopped. 

*  You  will  get  on  very  well  without  me,'  he  answered,  in  a 
kind,  superior  manner.     *  You  must  learn  to  be  more  self-reliant, 
you  know,  and  not  give  in  too  much  to  your  elders.' 

f  But  we  shall  miss  you  so,'  continues  poor  Joyce. 

'  You  must  have  some  one  else  to  come  and  stay  with  you — 
some  one  who  will  ride  with  you  and  sing  with  you  while  I  am 
away.' 

*  But  we  never  have  anyone,'  cried  Joyce.    '  My  father  quarrels 
generally  with  the  people  we   can  know;  and   the  others — the 
Greens,  and  all  that  set — are  all  very  well,  but  we  cannot  be 
friends  exactly  with  them,  you  know.' 

And  this  simple  Princess  Aylmer  looked  up  with  distressed 
eyes. 

4  Somebody  will  come  some  day  you  will  like  just  as  well  as 
you  do  me,'  he  answered,  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  jealousy  in 
his  voice. 

(  Never ! '  cried  Joyce  emphatically.  Then  she  flushed  upy 
startled  at  herself. 

'  Poor  little  thing !  It  is  rather  hard  lines  upon  her.  So 
here  goes ! '  And  the  next  minute  he  was  holding  both  her 
hands,  and  the  old,  old  song,  that  is  set  to  so  many  different 
tunes,  was  being  sung  again  under  those  great  old  beech-trees, 
and  the  rushing  river  was  its  restless  accompaniment. 

To  the  one  voice  singing  in  this  new  duet  came  a  few  sudden 
thrilling  harmonious  chords :  it  ended,  however,  almost  directly 
in  the  wildest,  saddest  fugue  that  has  ever  been  composed. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

A  FEW  more  weeks  passed  by,  and  Henry  Cotterville  still 
lingered  on.  He  had  not  told  his  mother  about  this  'little 
episode  in  his  life,'  as  he  called  it.  There  was  time  enough  for 
that,  he  thought,  when  he  got  back ;  but  he  was  not  feeling  quite 
comfortable,  and  it  was  with  a  sort  of  unrecognised  relief  that  he 
left  Aylmer  Hall  and  went  back  to  Suffolk. 
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Everyone  but  Miss  Eliza  Aylmer  was  sorry  when  he  left. 
The  Squire  for  a  short  time  was  radiant  with  good  temper :  he 
had  no  idea  Joyce  would  have  shown  such  good  sense  in  choosing 
a  young  man.  Mrs.  Aylmer  held  her  hand  and  kissed  her ;  she 
did  not  say  much,  but  her  daughter  often  saw  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Her  cousin  looked  at  her  over  her  spectacles.  '  So  you  expect 
it  to  last  for  ever,  child,  do  you  ?  Well,  I  hope  you  won't  be 
mistaken,  but  my  experience  of  men  is  very  different.'  And 
then  she  resumed  her  knitting. 

For  some  days  not  a  line  was  received,  not  a  sound  was  heard 
from  any  of  the  Cottervilles.  Every  day  Joyce  looked  with  a  gentle 
surprise  in  her  face,  but  she  had  great  faith  :  Henry  was  only  plan- 
ning some  little  pleasure  for  her,  she  was  quite  sure — that  was  all. 

One  morning  she  was  earlier  than  usual,  and,  for  a  wonder,  she 
was  downstairs  before  her  father.  A  letter  was  lying  by  her 
plate  in  an  unknown  hand  ;  for,  strange  to  say,  she  had  never  seen 
Henry's  writing.  This  was,  of  course,  the  answer  to  her  little 
note  she  had  written  him  telling  him  how  much  she  missed 
him,  how  she  thought  of  him  every  day,  until  she  was  afraid  her 
very  love  was  leading  her  selfishly  to  think  of  nothing  else.  And 
then,  at  the  end,  was  a  harmless  little  reproach :  why  did  he  not 
write  to  her  ?  did  he  not  know  how  she  was  longing  for  only  one 
word  ?  Ah  !  here  was  the  answer,  delayed  by  some  accident ;  or  i 
perhaps  he  was  ill.  And  she  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  she  read  j 
(or  did  she  read  ?)  the  answer.  It  was  held  in  her  hand,  and  she 
saw  the  words,  but  she  sat  still  as  if  she  were  a  statue. 

Poor  little  thing,  in  her  simple  faith  she  had  asked  for  a  loaf 

of  bread,  and  here  is  her  stone. 

'  Cotterville  Hall. 

*  Dear  Joyce, — I  am  so  very,  very  sorry  for  what  has  hap-  1 
pened,  and  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  as  soon  as  I  got  home, 
but  I  put  it  off,  hoping  in  vain  to  bring  my  parents  round.  As 
I  see  no  chance  of  it,  I  write  to  say  how  very  sorry  I  am  that  our 
hasty  engagement  must  come  to  an  end.  My  mother  is  going  to 
write  to  your  father,  so  that  will  save  my  going  into  particulars 
with  you.  The  only  good  thing  I  can  see  in  our  giving  up  each  I 
other  is  for  you.  I  was  not  half  a  good  enough  match  for  you, 
and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  make  a  much  better  marriage  some  day. 
I  hope  you  will  marry  a  man  worthy  of  you,  dear  Joyce,  and  still 
let  me  be,  '  Your  affectionate  friend, 

*  HENRY  COTTERVILLE.' 
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While  she  was  holding  this  heartless  letter  in  her  hand,  her 
father  came  down.  He  did  not  notice  her  or  her  strange  white 
look  ;  he  took  up  a  thick  letter  with  a  big  coronet  and  a  C  on  it, 
and  he  opened  it. 

What  he  read  no  one  ever  knew.  He  swore  one  awful  oath,  and 
desired  Henry  Cotterville's  name  was  never  more  to  be  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  came  into  the  room  and  saw  something  dreadful 
had  happened,  but  was  too  timid  to  ask  any  questions. 

Joyce  came  mechanically  to  the  table,  but  she  ate  nothing  ; 
she  gave  a  little  laugh  when  Miss  Eliza  asked  her  where  her 
appetite  was  gone. 

'  Appetites  don't  last  for  ever,  do  they  ? '  she  asked,  with 
another  harsh  laugh.  Her  mother  looked  perplexed,  and  the 
dreary  meal  came  to  an  end. 

Poor  Mrs.  Aylmer  !  What  she  went  through  in  those  days  no 
one  could  tell.  Her  husband  was  so  passionate,  she  was  hardly 
able  to  speak  to  him ;  Joyce  looked  so  sad,  it  almost  broke  her 
mother's  heart.  The  climax  of  all  came  one  wet  afternoon  when 
Mrs.  Aylmer  and  Miss  Eliza  were  sitting  in  the  round  oak  parlour, 
where  quaint  scrolls  twist  round  and  round  the  carved  high  fire- 
place. They  were  talking  in  subdued  voices  about  poor  Joyce 
and  the  trouble  that  had  befallen  her,  and  about  the  contents  of 
Jane  Cotterville's  mysterious  letter. 

'  It  was  something  very  bad  to  have  upset  him  so.' 

'  It  was  very  unfortunate,'  Miss  Eliza  replied,  *  very  unfortunate 
it  should  have  happened.  You  know,  Dora,  I  did  warn  you,  even 
the  very  day  the  young  man  came  here.' 

'  Ah,  yes,'  sighed  Mrs.  Aylmer,  '  but  I  never  thought  Joyce 
would  fall  in  love  so  easily.' 

Joyce  all  the  time  was  sitting  on  the  broad  window-seat  look- 
ing out  over  the  park ;  she  was  so  hidden  by  the  curtain  that 
neither  of  the  ladies  saw  her,  and  they  went  on  with  their  talk. 
Presently  in  came  the  Squire. 

*  What  are  you  two  doing  ? '  he  asked,  in  an  unusually  pleasant 
temper,  and  he  pulled  up  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  them. 

'  We  are  talking  about  Joyce  and  her  sad  love  affair,'  said  Miss 
Eliza  rather  sharply.  His  face  darkened. 

'  That  is  a  subject  never  to  be  mentioned  in  my  hearing,  Eliza,' 
he  said.  *  People  can  get  on  very  well  in  the  world  without  love 
affairs.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  very  much  love  concerned 
in  our  marriage — eh,  Dora  ?  But  we  have  been  happy  enough.  I 
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am  sure  1  am  quite  contented  with  you,  and  you  have  not  been 
such  a  very  unhappy  wife,  have  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,   no,  dear  Eobert ;  I  have  been  a  very  happy  one,'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Aylmer,  like  the  good  woman  she  was.    Then,  though 
the  subject  was  never  to  be  mentioned  before  him,  he  began 
about  Henry  Cotterville ;  he  rued  the  day  he  ever  let  him  come 
to  the  house,  and  he  used  more  hard  words  than  I  choose  to 
repeat  about  him. 

Suddenly  the  curtain  was  drawn  back ;  a  young  figure  tall  and 
quivering  stood  upright  before  them ;  her  blue  eyes  flashed,  her 
hands  trembled. 

*  You  dare  to  speak  of  him  in  that  way ! '  she  cried,  stamping 
her  foot  before  her  father.     <  You  talk  of  villany  and  treason ! 
You,  who  make  a  life-long  murder  of  everyone  who  comes  near 
you!    You  wrote  that  letter,  not  he.'     And  then  she  flew  into 
a  long  incoherent  torrent  of  passion.     It  was  as  if  all  the  pent-up 
years  of  tyranny  had  suddenly  been  loosened,  and  as  if  every 
passion  in  her  was  finding  a  tongue.     Her  father  stood  before  her 
dazed  and  dumb.     Once  she  said  something  that  raised  his  anger 
too,  and  he  held  up  his  arm  to  strike  her. 

<  Oh,  Eobert !  Kobert ! '  cried  Mrs.  Aylmer,  rushing  to  inter- 
cede with  him ;  but  something  mightier,  something  sadder  than 
any  living  person  stayed  the  father's  arm. 

Joyce  drew  herself  up,  folded  her  arms,  and,  with  a  look  of 
supreme  pride,  said,  with  almost  a  smile  in  her  voice,  '  No  one 
can  hurt  me.  I  am  Queen  Caroline.  The  queen  is  sacred.  Ke- 
move  that  poor  madman ! '  with  a  fine  air  to  her  cousin.  The 
knitting  fell  from  Miss  Eliza's  hand. 

( Good  gracious,  child ! '  she  began,  and  then  her  words  failed, 
for  quite  simply,  quite  unconsciously,  Joyce  went  to  the  fire  and 
sat  down,  and  the  only  trace  left  of  that  terrible  scene  was  in  her 
heightened  colour  and  in  the  strange  glitter  in  her  eyes.  The 
Squire  looked  nervously  from  her  to  his  wife  and  back  again. 

4  Joyce !    Joyce ! '   he   cried,   but   his   voice   was   unnaturally 
anxious.     Joyce  never  moved.     Then  he  turned  to  his  wife,  and,  j 
with  a  piteous  look,  ( Dora ! '  he  cried.     It  was  the  first  time  in  his  j 
life  he  had  ever  appealed  to  his  wife  for  help,  and  this  appeal 
seemed  wrung  from  him  in  some  sudden  awful  anguish. 

4  My  darling  ! '  was  all  the  mother  said,  but  a  world  of  tender 
love  was  in  the  two  words.  Joyce  gave  a  gracious  little  bow,  but 
there  was  no  recognition  in  her  face. 
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*  I  am  engaged.     I  will  attend  to  you  presently.'     And  she 
dismissed  all  who  spoke  to  her  with  this  strange,  superior  air.     It 
was  as  if  this  fearful  shock  had  completely  destroyed  all  memory, 
all  love,  and  as  completely  dimmed  the  young  mind  that  had 
hitherto  been  so  clear.     She  was  quite  resistless,  quite  gentle, 
and  when  the  evening  came  the  mother  put  her  to  bed.     She 
was  like  a  tired,  inanimate  child ;  she,  that  brave,  independent 
daughter  who  had  so  often  made  the  mother  tremble  by  her  proud, 
quick  spirit. 

'  She  will  be  all  right  to-morrow,'  Miss  Eliza  said  in  a  voice 
that  wanted  to  be  decided ;  but  she  looked  anxious. 

*0h,  she  will  be  better  to-morrow,'  echoed  the  father,  but 
there  was  a  piteous  look  on  his  face. 

*  Please  Grod,'  the  mother  said,  and  though  her  voice  was  calm 
the  tears  stole  down  her  cheeks. 

Day  after  day  Mrs.  Aylmer's  face  grew  paler,  Miss  Eliza 
knitted  more  uneasily,  and  the  Squire  hardly  left  the  house.  He 
was  generally  in  Mrs.  Aylmer's  boudoir,  and  his  eyes  were  always 
fixed  upon  his  daughter,  whom  he  watched  with  a  pathetic  look, 
but  she  never  spoke  to  him  or  to  Miss  Eliza.  It  was  as  if  after 
that  sad  morning's  storm  she  had  entirely  drifted  out  of  their 
world,  and  had  entered  one,  where  no  remembrance  of  the  past, 
no  comprehension  of  the  present,  had  a  part.  All  day  long  she 
would  sit  gazing  into  the  fire,  and  the  only  person  who  seemed 
to  arouse  her  was  her  mother,  and  to  her  wishes  she  generally 
vouchsafed  a  gracious  acquiescence. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  Squire  could  give  up  battling 
before  the  terrible  truth ;  night  after  night  he  went  to  bed  with 
the  same  words,  '  She  will  be  better  to-morrow,  eh,  Dora  ? ' 

And  the  *  Please  Grod'  that  was  at  first  the  answer,  was 

changed  into  '  She  will  be,  dear  Robert,  if  God  pleases — but ' 

here  the  mother's  head  would  shake,  and  though  no  tears  would 
fall  now,  a  sorrow  that  looked  too  strong  for  tears  settled  in  her 
face. 

'  Women  always  take  the  worst  side,'  he  would  say,  turning 
testily  away,  fighting  at  the  fear  that  was  slowly  taking  pos- 
session of  his  own  heart.  But  as  the  days  passed  on,  and  poor 
Joyce  did  not  get  better,  hope  died  too  from  the  Squire.  It  was 
touching  to  see  how  he  brought  his  daughter  flowers,  pictures, 
anything  to  make  her  speak  to  him,  but  she  only  looked  with  her 
blue,  vague  eyes,  and  he  would  turn  away  in  despair. 
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One  day  she  was  sitting  at  a  writing-table  by  the  window ;  her 
pretty  fair  hair,  that  used  to  be  plaited  so  nicely  round  her  head, 
was  hanging  loosely  over  her  shoulders.  She  was  writing  very 
busily,  but  her  pen  was  dry,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  ink  on  her 
paper.  The  Squire  came  in.  '  My  dear,  you  are  in  a  draught. 
You  will  take  cold.'  She  did  not  look  up. 

*  My  dear,  come  to  the  fire.  I  know  you  must  be  cold.'  He 
tried  again.  Still  the  pen  hurried  on  with  its  unmarked  words, 
and  she  took  no  notice.  Then  Mrs.  Aylmer  came,  and  with  a 
gentle  hand  led  her  from  the  window.  Joyce  stopped  for  a 
minute  before  a  picture  of  her  mother  that  stood  on  a  big  easel. 
'  I  sing  at  Windsor  to-night  to  their  Majesties,  and  they  have 
particularly  requested  me  to  bring  "Le  jeune  troubadour."'  She 
began  a  line  or  two;  then  she  stopped  suddenly,  and,  bowing 
to  the  picture, 

( I  am  glad  I  give  you  so  much  pleasure,'  she  said. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BACK   TO   LIFE. 

ONE  mellow  autumnal  evening,  when  the  sunlight  reflected  from 
the  white  monastery  walls  upon  the  fruit  trees  climbing  there 
was  still  warm  and  full  of  ripening  glow,  the  Provincial  was  taking 
his  post-prandial  promenade. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  observe  that  he  was  alone.  No  one 
ever  walked  with  the  Provincial.  No  footstep  ever  crushed  the 
gravel  in  harmony  with  his  gliding  tread.  Perhaps,  indeed,  no 
one  had  ever  walked  with  him  thus,  in  the  twilight,  since  a  fairy 
dancing  form  had  moved  in  the  shadow  of  his  tall  person,  and 
footsteps  lighter  than  his  own  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  keep 
time  with  his  longer  limbs.  But  that  was  in  no  monastery  garden ; 
and  the  useful,  vegetable-producing  inclosure  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  chateau  terrace.  In  those  days  it  may  be  that 
there  was  a  gleam  of  life  in  the  man's  deep,  velvety  eyes — perhaps, 
indeed,  a  moustache  adorned  the  short  twisted  lip  where  the  white 
fingers  rasped  so  frequently  now. 

The  pious  monks  were  busy  with  their  evening  meal,  and  the 
Provincial  was  quite  alone  in  the  garden.  All  around  him  the 
leaves  glowed  ruddily  in  the  warm  light.  Everywhere  the  fruits 
of  earth  were  ripe  and  full  with  mature  beauty  ;  but  the  solitary 
walker  noted  none  of  these.  He  paced  backwards  and  forwards 
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with  downcast  eyes,  turning  slowly  and  indifferently  as  if  it 
mattered  little  where  he  walked.  The  merry  blackbirds  in  the 
hay-field  adjoining  the  garden  called  to  each  other  continuously, 
and  from  a  hidden  rookery  came  the  voices  of  the  dusky  settlers, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  saddest  sound  in  all  nature's  harmonies. 
But  the  Jesuit  resolutely  refused  to  listen.  Once,  however,  he 
stopped  and  stood  motionless  for  some  seconds,  with  his  head 
turned  slightly  to  meet  the  distant  cry ;  but  he  never  raised  his 
eyes,  which  were  deep  and  lifeless  in  their  gaze.  It  may  be  that 
there  was  a  rookery  near  that  southern  chateau,  where  he  once 
had  walked  in  the  solemn  evening  hour,  or  perhaps  he  did  not 
hear  that  sound  at  all  though  his  ear  was  turned  towards  it. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  read  from  the  priest's  still  features 
the  thoughts  that  might  be  passing  through  his  powerful  brain ; 
but  the  strange  influence  of  his  being  was  such  as  makes  itself 
felt  without  any  spoken  word.  As  he  walked  there  with  his  long 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  his  peculiarly  shaped  head  bent 
slightly  forward,  and  his  perfect  lips  closely  pressed,  no  one  could 
have  looked  at  him  without  feeling  instinctively  that  no  ordinary 
mind  was  busy  beneath  the  tiny  tonsure — that  no  ordinary  soul 
breathed  there  for  weal  or  woe,  seeking  after  higher  things  in  the 
right  way  or  the  wrong.  The  man's  cultivated  repose  of  manner, 
his  evident  intellectuality,  and  his  subtle  strength  of  purpose 
visible  in  every  glance  of  his  eyes,  betrayed  that  although  his  life 
might  be  passed  in  the  calm  retreat  of  a  monastery,  his  soul  was 
not  there.  The  man  was  never  created  to  pass  his  existence  in 
prayerful  meditation  ;  his  mission  was  one  of  strife  and  contention 
amidst  the  strong  minds  of  the  age.  One  felt  that  he  was  living 
in  this  quiet  Breton  valley  for  a  purpose ;  that  from  this  peaceful 
spot  he  was  dexterously  handling  wires  that  caused  puppets — ay, 
puppets  with  golden  crowns — to  dance,  and  smirk,  and  bow  in  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  earth. 

Presently  the  Jesuit  heard  footsteps  upon  the  gravel  at  the  far 
side  of  the  garden,  but  he  did  not  raise  his  head.  His  interest 
in  the  trivial  incidents  of  every-day  life  appeared  to  be  quite  dead. 

*  Softly,  softly  ! '  said  a  deep  rough  voice,  which  the  Provincial 
recognised  as  that  of  the  sub-prior ;  then  he  raised  his  eyes  slightly 
and  looked  across  the  garden,  without,  however,  altering  his  pace, 

He  saw  there  Christian  Vellacott  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
hard-faced  old  monk  with  long  hesitating  strides,  like  a  man  who 
had  forgotten  how  to  use  his  legs.  It  was  exactly  six  weeks  since 
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the  young  journalist  had  passed  through  that  garden  with  Rene 
Drucquer,  and  those  weeks  had  been  to  him  a  strange  and  not  un- 
pleasant dream.  It  seemed  as  if  the  man  lying  upon  that  little 
bed  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  wiry  energetic  Christian 
Vellacott  of  old.  As  he  lay  there  semi-somnolent  and  lazily 
comfortable  from  sheer  weakness,  his  interest  in  life  was  of  a 
speculative  description,  as  if  he  looked  on  things  from  afar  off. 
Nothing  seemed  to  matter  much.  There  was  an  all-pervading 
sense  of  restful  indifference  as  to  whether  it  might  be  night  or 
day,  morning,  noon  or  evening.  All  responsibility  in  existence 
seemed  to  have  left  him ;  his  ready  pride  of  self-dependence  had 
given  way  to  a  gentle  obedience,  and  the  passage  from  wakefulness 
to  sleep  was  very  sweet. 

Through  all  those  dreamy  hours  he  heard  the  soft  rustle  of 
woollen  garments  and  the  suppressed  shuffle  of  sandalled  feet. 
Whenever  he  opened  his  heavy  eyes  he  discerned  vaguely  in  the 
dim  light  a  grey  still  form  seated  upon  the  plain  wooden  bench  at 
his  bedside.  Whenever  he  tried  to  change  his  position  upon  the 
hard  bed  and  his  weary  bones  refused  their  function,  strong  hard 
hands  were  slipped  beneath  him  and  kind  assistance  freely  given. 
As  a  rule,  it  was  the  tall  sub-prior  who  ministered  to  the  sick  man, 
fighting  the  dread  fever  with  all  his  simple  knowledge ;  his  hands 
smoothed  oftenest  the  tossed  pillow ;  but  many  clean-shaven, 
strong,  and  weary  faces  were  bowed  over  the  bed  during  those  six 
weeks,  for  there  was  a  competition  for  the  post  of  sick-nurse. 
The  monks  loved  to  feel  that  they  were  performing  some  tangible 
good,  and  not  spending  their  hours  over  make-believe  tasks  like  a 
man-of-warsman  in  fine  weather. 

One  frequent  visitor,  however,  Christian  Vellacott  never  saw 
beneath  his  lazy  lashes.  The  Provincial  never  entered  that  little 
cell  unless  he  was  positively  informed  that  its  inmate  was  asleep. 
The  inscrutable  Jesuit  seemed  almost  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
anxiety  that  he  undoubtedly  felt  respecting  the  sick  man  thus 
thrown  upon  his  hands  by  a  peculiar  chain  of  incidents.  He  spoke 
coldly  and  sarcastically  to  the  sub-prior  whenever  he  condescended 
to  mention  the  subject  at  all;  but  no  day  passed  in  which  he 
failed  to  pay  at  least  one  visit  to  the  little  cell  at  the  end  of  the 
long  silent  corridor. 

'  Softly,  softly ! '  said  the  old  sub-prior,  holding  out  his  bony  hand 
to  stay  his  companion's  progress,  *  you  are  too  ambitious,  my  son.' 

Christian  laughed  in  a  low  weak  voice,  and  raised  his  head  to 
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look  round  him.  The  laugh  ceased  suddenly  as  he  caught  sight 
of  the  Provincial,  and  across  the  potato  bed  the  two  strong  men 
looked  speculatively  into  each  other's  eyes  in  the  peaceful  twi- 
light. The  Jesuit's  gaze  fell  first,  and  with  a  dignified  bow  he 
moved  gently  away. 

*  I  am  stronger  than  I  look,  my  father,'  said  Christian,  turning 
to  his  companion.  Then  they  walked  slowly  on,  and  presently 
rested  upon  a  wooden  bench  built  against  the  monastery  wall. 

The  young  Englishman  leant  back  and  watched  the  Provincial, 
who  was  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  where  they  had  first  seen 
him.  The  old  monk  sat  with  clasped  hands,  and  gravely  contem- 
plated the  gravel  beneath  his  feet.  Thus  they  waited  together 
within  the  high  whitewashed  walls,  while  the  light  faded  from  the 
western  sky.  Three  types,  as  strangely  contrasted  as  the  student 
of  human  kind  could  wish  to  see :  the  old  monk  with  his  placid 
bloodless  face  and  strong  useless  arms — a  wasted  energy,  a  mere 
monument  to  mistaken  zeal;  and  the  younger  men  so  widely 
severed  by  social  circumstances,  and  yet  resembling  each  other 
somewhat  in  heart  and  soul.  Each  had  a  strong  individuality — 
each  a  great  and  far-reaching  vitality.  Each  was,  in  his  way,  a 
power  in  the  world,  as  all  strong  minds  are ;  for  in  face  of  what 
may  be  said  (and  with  apparent  justice)  respecting  chance  and 
mere  good  fortune,  good  men  must  come  to  the  top  among  their 
fellows.  They  must — and  most  assuredly  they  do.  As  in  olden 
days  the  doughtiest  knights  sought  each  other  in  the  battle-field 
to  measure  steel,  so  in  these  later  times  the  ruling  intellects  of 
the  day  meet  and  clear  a  circle  round  them.  The  Provincial  was 
a  power  in  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  perhaps  he  was  destined  one 
day  to  be  general  of  it ;  and  Christian  Vellacott  had  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  field  of  politic  strife,  heralding  his  arrival  with 
two  most  deadly  blows  dealt  in  masterly  succession.  From  the 
first  they  were  sure  to  come  together,  sooner  or  later ;  and  now 
when  they  were  separated  by  nothing  more  formidable  than  a  bee 
of  potatoes,  they  were  glancing  askance  and  longing  to  be  at  each 
other.  But  it  could  not  be.  Had  the  sub-prior  left  the  garden 
it  would  have  made  no  difference.  It  was  morally  impossible  tha 
those  two  men  could  speak  what  they  were  thinking,  for  one  o 
them  was  a  Jesuit. 

The  Provincial,  however,  made  the  first  move,  and  the  English- 
man often  wondered  in  later  days  what  his  intention  might  have 
been.  He  walked  on  to  the  northern  end  of  the  garden,  where  a 
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few  thick-stemmed  pear  trees  were  trained  against  the  wall.  The 
fruit  was  hanging  in  profusion,  for  it  was  not  consumed  in  the 
monastery,  but  given  to  the  poor  at  harvest  time.  The  Provincial 
selected  a  brown  ripe  pear,  and  broke  it  delicately  from  the  tree 
without  allowing  his  fingers  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fruit  itself. 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  with  the  same  lazy  precision  towards 
the  two  other  occupants  of  the  garden.  At  his  approach  the  sub- 
prior  rose  from  his  seat  and  stood  motionless  with  clasped  hands  ; 
there  was  a  faint  suggestion  of  antagonism  in  his  attitude,  which 
was  quite  devoid  of  servility.  Christian,  however,  remained  seated, 
raising  his  keen  grey  eyes  to  the  Provincial's  face  with  a  quiet 
self-assertion  which  the  Jesuit  ignored. 

*  I  am  glad,  monsieur,  to  see  you  restored  to  health,'  he  said 
coldly  to  Christian,  meeting  his  gaze  for  a  moment. 

The  Englishman  bowed  very  slightly,  and  there  was  a  peculiar 
expressiveness  in  the  action  which  betrayed  his  foreign  education, 
but  the  cool  silence  with  which  he  waited  for  the  Provincial  to 
speak  again  was  essentially  British.  The  Jesuit  moved  and  glanced 
slowly  beneath  his  lowered  eyelids  towards  the  motionless  figure  of 
the  sub-prior.  He  was  too  highly  bred  to  allow  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  any  sign  of  embarrassment,  and  too  clever  to  let  the 
Englishman  see  that  he  was  hesitating.  After  a  momentary  pause 
he  turned  gravely  to  the  sub-prior,  and  said : 

*  Will  you  allow  your  patient,  my  brother,  to  taste  of  our  fruit  ? 
It  is  ripe  and  wholesome.' 

Then,  without  awaiting  a  reply,  he  presented  the  pear  to  Vella- 
cott.  It  was  a  strange  action,  and  no  doubt  there  was  some  deep 
intention  in  it.  The  Jesuit  must  have  known,  however,  from 
Rene  Drucquer's  report,  and  from  his  own  observations,  that 
Christian  Vellacott  was  of  too  firm  a  mould  to  allow  his  feelings  to 
be  influenced  by  a  petty  action  of  this  description,  however  sincere 
and  conciliatory  might  have  been  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived. Perhaps  he  read  the  Englishman's  character  totally  wrong, 
although  his  experience  of  men  must  have  been  very  great ;  or 
perhaps  he  really  wished  to  conciliate  him,  and  took  this  first  step 
with  the  graceful  delicacy  of  his  nation,  with  a  view  to  following 
it  up. 

With  a  conventional  word  of  thanks,  Vellacott  took  the  pear 
and  set  it  down  upon  the  bench  at  his  side.  Whatever  the 
Jesuit's  intention  might  have  been,  it  was  frustrated  by  his  quiet 
action.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  said  a  few  words  of 
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praise  regarding  the  fruit,  and  it  was  only  natural  to  have  begun 
eating  it  at  once  ;  but  Vellacott  read  a  deeper  meaning  in  all  this, 
and  he  chose  a  more  difficult  course.  It  was  assuredly  harder  to 
keep  silence  then  than  to  talk,  and  a  weaker-minded  man  would 
have  thanked  the  Provincial  with  effusion.  The  manner  in  which 
Vellacott  laid  the  fruit  upon  the  bench,  his  quiet  and  deliberate 
silence,  conveyed  unmistakably  and  intentionally  that  the  Provin- 
cial's society  was  as  unwelcome  as  it  was  unnecessary.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  take  the  hint ;  and  in  the  lowering  twilight 
the  solitary,  miserable  man  moved  reluctantly  away.  With  con- 
templative hardness  of  heart  the  Englishman  watched  him  go ; 
there  was  no  feeling  of  triumph  in  his  soul — neither,  however,  was 
there  pity.  The  Jesuit  had  chosen  his  own  path,  he  had  reached 
his  goal,  and  that  most  terrible  thirst — the  thirst  for  power — was 
nearly  slaked.  If  at  times — at  the  end  of  a  long  day  of  hard 
mental  work,  when  men's  hearts  are  softened  by  weariness  and 
lowering  peace — he  desired  something  else  than  power,  some  little 
touch  of  human  sympathy  perhaps,  his  was  the  blame  if  no  heart 
responded  to  his  own.  Christian  Vellacott  sat  and  wondered 
dreamily,  with  the  nonchalance  of  a  man  who  has  been  at  the  very 
gates  of  death,  if  power  were  worth  this  purchase  money. 

The  sub-prior  had  seated  himself  again,  and  with  his  strong 
hands  meekly  clasped  he  waited.  He  knew  that  something  was 
passing  which  he  could  not  understand ;  his  dull  instincts  told 
him  vaguely  that  between  these  two  strong  men  there  was  warfare, 
dumb,  sullen,  and  merciless ;  but  unused  as  he  was  to  the  ways  of 
men,  unlearned  in  the  intricacies  of  human  thoughts,  he  could  not 
read  more. 

*  You  have  not  told  me  yet,  my  father,'  said  Vellacott,  *  how 
long  I  have  been  ill.' 

'  Six  weeks,  my  son,'  replied  the  taciturn  monk. 

*  And  it  was  very  bad  ? ' 

*  Yes,  very  bad.' 

Christian  slowly  rubbed  his  thin  hands  together.  His  fingers 
were  moist  and  singularly  white,  with  a  bleached  appearance 
about  the  knuckles.  His  face  was  thin,  but  not  emaciated,  his 
long  jaw  and  somewhat  pronounced  chin  were  not  more  bony  than 
of  old,  but  the  expression  of  his  mouth  was  quite  changed ;  his 
lips  were  no  longer  thrust  upward  with  a  determined  curve,  and  a 
smile  seemed  nearer  at  hand. 

'  I   have   a  faint  recollection  of  being  very  tenderly  nursed 
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and  cared  for  ;  generally  by  you,  I  think.  No  doubt  you  saved  my 
life.' 

The  sub-prior  moved  a  little,  and  drew  in  his  feet. 

'  The  matter  was  not  in  my  hands,'  he  said,  quietly. 

The  Englishman,  with  some  tact,  allowed  this  remark  to  pass 
in  acquiescent  silence. 

'Did  you  ever  think  that — I  was  not — going  back  to 
England  ? '  he  asked  presently,  in  a  lighter  tone,  though  the 
thought  of  returning  home  brought  no  smile  to  his  face. 

The  sub-prior  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  appeared  to  be  think- 
ing deeply,  for  he  leant  forward  in  an  unmonastic  attitude  with  his 
knees  apart,  his  elbows  resting  upon  them,  and  his  hands  clasped. 
He  gazed  across  the  prosaic  potato  bed  with  his  colourless  lips 
slightly  apart. 

*  One  night,'  he  began  meditatively,  *  I  went  to  sit  with  you 
after  the  bell  for  matins  had  been  rung.     From  midnight  till 
three  o'clock  you  never  moved.     Then  I  gave  you  some  cordial, 
and  as  I  stooped  over  you  the  candle  flickered  a  little ;  there  were 
strange  shadows  upon  your  face,  but  around  your  lips  there  was  a 
deeper  shade.     I  had  seen  it  once  before,  on  my  brother's  face 
when  he  lay  upon  the  hard  Paris  pavement  with  a  bullet  in  his 
lungs,  and  his  breath  whistling  through  the  orifice  as  the  winds 
whistle  round  our  walls  in  winter.    I  held  the  candle  closer  to 
your  face,  and  as  I  did  so,  a  hand  came  over  my  shoulder  and  took 
it  from  my  fingers.     The  Father  Provincial  had  come  to  help  me. 
He  said  no  word,  but  set  the  candle  down  upon  the  bed,  and  I 
held  you  up  while  he  administered  the  cordial  drop  by  drop,  as  a 
man  oils  a  cart-wheel.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Christian  slowly  and  suggestively,  *  he  was  there ! ' 
The  monk  made  no  reply.     He  sat  motionless  with  a  calm, 
acquired  silence,  which  might  have  meant  much  or  nothing. 

*  Did  he  come  often  ?  '  inquired  the  Englishman. 

*  Very  often.' 

'  I  never  saw  him.' 

This,  again,  was  met  with  silence.  Presently  the  sub-prior 
continued  his  narrative. 

'  When  daylight  came  at  last,'  he  said,  *  the  shadow  had  left 
your  lips.  I  think  that  night  was  the  worst ;  it  was  then  that  you 
were  nearer  .  .  .  nearer  than  at  any  other  time.' 

Christian  Vellacott  was  strong  enough  now  to  take  his  usual 
interest  in  outward  things.  With  the  writer's  instinct  he  went 
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through  the  world  looking  round  him,  always  studying  men  and 
things,  watching,  listening,  and  storing  up  experience.  The  Pro- 
vincial interested  him  greatly,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  show  his 
curiosity,  he  hesitated  to  penetrate  the  darkness  that  surrounded 
the  man's  life,  past,  present,  and  future.  In  a  minor  degree  the 
taciturn  sub-prior  arrested  his  attention.  The  old  monk  was  in 
a  communicative  humour,  and  the  Englishman  led  him  on  a  little 
without  thinking  much  about  the  fairness  of  it. 

'  Did  your  brother  die? '  he  asked,  sympathetically. 

*  He  died,'  was  the  reply.   '  Yes,  my  son,  he  died — died  cursing 
the  tyrant's  bullet  in  his  lungs.    He  threw  away  his  life  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  alter  human  nature,  to  set  straight  that  which   is 
crooked  and  cannot  be  set  straight.     He  sought  to  bring  about  at 
once  that  which  cometh  not  until  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  an 
ox.     See,  my  son,  that  you  do  not  attempt  the  same.' 

*  I  think,'  said  Christian,  after  a  pause,  *  that  we  all  try  a  little, 
and  perhaps  some  day  a  great  accumulation  of  little  efforts  will 
take  place.     You,  my  father,  have  tried  as  well ! ' 

The  monk  slowly  shook  his  head,  without,  however,  any  great 
display  of  conviction. 

*  I  was  not  always  a  monk,'  he  said,  as  if  seeking  to  excuse  a 
bygone  folly. 

It  was  nearly  dark  now.  The  birds  were  silent,  and  only  the 
whispering  of  the  crisp  withering  leaves  broke  the  solemn  hush 
of  eventide.  The  two  men  sat  side  by  side  without  speaking. 
They  had  learnt  to  know  each  other  fairly  well  during  the  last 
weeks — so  well  that  between  them  silence  was  entirely  restful. 
At  length  Christian  moved  restlessly.  He  had  reached  that  stage 
of  convalescence  where  a  position  becomes  irksome  after  a  short 
time.  It  was  merely  a  sign  of  returning  strength. 

*  Where  is  the  Abbe  Drucquer  ? '  he  asked  abruptly. 

*  He  left  us  some  time  ago,'  was  the  guarded  reply. 

'  He  spoke  of  going  abroad,'  said  Christian,  deliberately  ignor- 
ing the  sub-prior's  tone. 

'  The  Father  Provincial  told  me  that  the  Abbe  has  gone 
abroad — to  India — to  spread  there  the  Holy  Light  to  such  as  are 
still  in  darkness.' 

The  young  journalist  thought  that  he  detected  again  a  faint 
suggestion  of  antagonism  in  the  sub-prior's  voice.  The  manner 
in  which  the  information  was  imparted  was  almost  an  insult  to 
the  Provincial.  It  was  a  repetition  of  his  words,  given  in  such  a 
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manner  that  had  the  speaker  been  a  man  of  subtle  tongue  it 
would  have  implied  grave  doubt. 

Christian  was  somewhat  surprised  that  Eene  Drucquer  should 
have  attained  his  object  so  quickly.  He  never  suspected  that 
he  himself  might  have  had  much  to  do  with  it,  that  it  had  been 
deemed  expedient  to  remove  the  young  priest  beyond  the  possible 
reach  of  his  influence,  because  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  this 
influence.  He  did  not  know  that  its  power  had  affected  Eene 
Drucquer,  and  that  some  reflection  of  it  had  even  touched  the 
self-contained  Provincial — that  it  was  even  now  making  this  old 
sub-prior  talk  more  openly  than  was  prudent  or  wise.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  taking  the  question  from  a  very  different  point  of 
view.  • 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

BACK  TO   WORK. 

DAY  by  day  Christian  Vellacott  recovered  strength.  The  enforced 
rest,  and  perhaps  also  the  monastic  peacefulness  of  his  surround- 
ings, contributed  greatly  towards  this.  In  mental  matters  as  in 
physical  we  are  subject  to  contagion,  and  from  the  placid  recluses, 
vegetating  unheeded  in  the  heart  of  Brittany,  their  prisoner 
acquired  a  certain  restfulness  of  mind  which  was  eminently  bene- 
ficial to  his  body.  Life  inside  those  white  walls  was  so  sleepy 
and  withal  so  pleasant  that  it  was  physically  and  mentally  impos- 
sible to  think  and  worry  over  events  that  might  be  passing  in  the 
outer  world. 

Presently,  however,  Christian  began  to  feel  idle,  which  is  a 
good  sign  in  invalids  ;  and  soon  the  days  became  long  and  irksome. 
He  began  to  take  an  increased  interest  in  his  surroundings,  and 
realised  at  once  how  little  he  knew  of  the  existence  going  on 
about  him.  Though  he  frequently  passed,  in  the  dim  corridors 
and  cloisters,  a  silent  grey-clad  figure,  exchanging  perhaps  with 
him  a  scarcely  perceptible  salutation,  he  had  never  spoken  with 
any  other  inmates  of  the  monastery  than  the  Provincial  and  the 
sub-prior. 

He  noticed  also  that  the  watchful  care  of  the  nurse  had  imper- 
ceptibly glided  into  that  of  a  warder.  He  was  never  allowed  out 
of  his  cell  unless  accompanied  by  the  sub-prior — in  fact,  he  was  a 
state  prisoner.  His  daily  walks  never  extended  beyond  the  one 
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path  near  the  potato  bed,  or  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  sunny 
end  of  the  garden,  where  the  huge  pears  hung  ripely.  From 
neither  point  was  any  portion  of  the  surrounding  country  visible, 
but  the  Provincial  could  not  veil  the  sun,  and  Christian  knew 
where  lay  the  west  and  where  the  east. 

No  possible  opportunity  for  escape  presented  itself,  but  the 
Englishman  was  storing  up  strength  and  knowledge  all  the  while. 
He  knew  that  things  would  not  go  on  for  long  like  this,  and  felt 
that  the  Provincial  would  sooner  or  later  summon  him  to  the  long 
room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  upon  the  upper  floor. 

This  call  came  to  him  three  weeks  after  the  day  when  the 
two  men  had  met  in  the  garden — nine  weeks  after  the  English- 
man's captivity  had  commenced. 

'  My  son,'  said  the  sub-prior  one  afternoon,  '  the  Father  Pro- 
vincial wishes  to  speak  with  you  to-day  at  three.' 

Christian  glanced  up  at  the  great  monastery  clock,  which 
declared  the  time  to  be  a  quarter  to  three. 

'  I  am  ready,'  he  said  quietly.  There  was  no  tremor  in  his 
voice  or  light  in  his  eyes,  and  he  continued  walking  leisurely  by 
the  side  of  the  old  monk ;  but  a  sudden  thrill  of  pleasant  antici- 
pation warmed  his  heart. 

A  little  later  they  entered  the  monastery  and  mounted  the 
stone  stairs  together.  As  they  walked  along  the  corridor  the 
clock  in  the  tower  overhead  struck  three. 

*  I  will  wait  for  you  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,'  said  the  monk 
slowly,  as  if  with  some  compunction.    Then  he  led  the  way  to  the 
end  of  the  corridor  and  knocked  at  the  door.     He  stood  back,  as 
if  the  Provincial  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  knockers  waiting. 
Such  was,  at  all  events,  the  case  now,  and  some  minutes  elapsed 
before  a  clear  low  voice  bade  him  enter. 

The  monk  opened  the  door  and  stood  back  against  the  wall 
for  Christian  to  pass  in.  The  Provincial  was  seated  at  the  table 
.ear  the  window,  which  was  open,  the  afternoon  being  sultry 
although  the  autumn  was  nearly  over.  At  his  left  hand  stood  the 
small  Venetian  mirror  which  enabled  him  to  see  who  was  behind 
him  without  turning  round. 

As  Christian  crossed  the  room  the  Provincial  rose  and  bowed 
slightly,  with  one  of  his  slow  soft  glances.  Then  he  indicated 
the  chair  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table,  and  said,  without 
looking  up : 

*  Be  good  enough Mr.  Vellacott.' 
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When  they  were  both  seated  the  Provincial  suddenly  raised 
his  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  the  Englishman's  face.  The  action 
was  slightly  dramatic,  but  very  effective,  and  clearly  showed  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  find  the  eyes  of  others  quail  before  his. 
Christian  met  the  gaze  with  a  calmness  more  difficult  to  meet  than 
open  defiance.  After  a  moment  they  turned  away  simultaneously. 

( I  need  scarcely,'  said  the  Provincial,  with  singular  sweetness 
of  manner,  which,  however,  was  quite  devoid  of  servility,  '  apolo- 
gise to  you,  monsieur,  for  speaking  in  French,  as  it  is  almost  your 
native  language.' 

Christian  bowed,  at  the  same  time  edging  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  table. 

'  There  are  one  or  two  matters,'  continued  the  Jesuit,  speaking 
faster,  '  upon  which  I  have  been  instructed  to  treat  with  you ; 
but  first  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  your  restoration  to  health. 
Your  illness  has  been  very  serious — I  trust  that  you  have  had 
nothing  to  complain  of — in  the  treatment  which  you  have  re- 
ceived at  our  hands.' 

Christian,  while  sitting  quite  motionless,  was  making  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  room. 

*  On  the  contrary,'  he  said,  in  a  conventional  tone  which,  in 
comparison  to  his  companion's  manner,  was  almost  brutal,  '  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  care  of  the  sub-prior  that  I  am  alive  at 
the  present  moment,  and ' 

He  stopped  suddenly ;  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  of  the 
Jesuit's  straight  eyebrows  warned  him. 

'And ?'  repeated  the  Provincial,  interrogatively.  He 

leant  back  in  his  chair  with  an  obvious  air  of  interest. 

*  And  I  am  very  grateful — to  him.' 

'  The  reverend  father  is  a  great  doctor,'  said  the  Jesuit  lightly. 
*  Excuse  me,'  he  continued,  rising  and  leaning  across  the  table,  '  I 
will  close  the  window ;  the  air  from  the  river  begins  to  grow  cool.' 

The  journalist  moved  slightly,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
towards  the  window ;  at  the  same  moment  he  altered,  with  his 
elbow,  the  position  of  the  small  mirror  standing  upon  the  table. 
Instead  of  reflecting  the  whole  room,  including  the  door  at  the 
end,  it  now  reproduced  the  blank  wall  at  the  side  opposed  to  the 
curtained  recess  where  the  bed  was  placed. 

'And  now,  Mr.  Vellacott,'  continued  the  Jesuit,  reseating 
himself,  *  I  must  beg  your  attention.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  a  little  mutual  frankness,  and — and  it  seems  to  me  that 
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a  certain   allowance   for  respective   circumstances   can  well  be 
demanded.' 

He  paused,  and,  opening  the  leather-bound  manuscript  book, 
became  absorbed  for  a  moment  in  the  perusal  of  one  of  its  pages. 

'  From  your  pen,'  he  then  said,  in  a  business-like  monotone, 
*  there  has  emanated  a  serious  and  hitherto  unproved  charge 
against  the  Holy  Society  of  Jesus.  It  came  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  political  strife  then  raging  in  France  ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  attention  it  attracted,  harm  and  calumny  accrued  to  the 
Society.  I  am  told  that  your  motives  were  purely  patriotic,  and 
your  desire  was  nothing  beyond  a  most  laudable  one  of  keeping 
your  countrymen  out  of  difficulties.  Before  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  I  said,  "  This  is  a  young  journalist  who,  at  any  expense, 
and  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  wishes  to  make  a  name  in  the 
world  and  force  himself  into  public  attention."  Since  then  I  have 
withdrawn  that  opinion.' 

During  these  remarks  the  Provincial  had  not  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  table.  He  now  leant  back  in  the  chair  and  contem- 
plated his  own  clasped  hands.  Christian  had  listened  atten- 
tively. His  long  grave  face  was  turned  slightly  towards  the 
Provincial,  and  his  eyes  were  perhaps  a  little  softer  in  their  gaze. 

*I  endeavoured,'  he  said,  'some  weeks  ago,  to  explain  my 
position.' 

The  Jesuit  inclined  his  head.  Then  he  raised  his  long  white 
finger  to  his  upper  lip,  stroking  the  blue  skin  pensively. 

Presently  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  Englishman's  face,  and  in 
their  velvety  depths  Christian  thought  he  detected  an  expression 
which  was  almost  pleading.  It  seemed  to  express  a  desire  for 
help,  for  some  slight  assistance  in  the  performance  of  a  difficult 
task.  He  never  again  looked  into  those  eyes  in  all  his  life,  but 
the  remembrance  of  them  remained  in  his  heart  for  many  years 
after  the  surrounding  incidents  had  passed  away  from  memory 
and  interest.  He  knew  that  the  Soul  looking  forth  from  that 
pale  and  heartless  face  was  of  no  ordinary  mould  or  strength.  In 
later  years  when  they  were  both  grey-haired  men  whose  Yea  or 
No  was  of  some  weight  in  the  world — one  speaking  with  the  great 
and  open  voice  of  the  Press,  the  other  working  subtly,  dumbly, 
secretly — their  motives  may  have  clashed  once  more,  their  souls 
may  have  met  and  touched,  as  it  were,  over  the  heads  of  the 
People,  but  they  never  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  again. 

The  Provincial  moved  uneasily* 
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'  It  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  business,'  lie  said  gently,  and 
after  a  pause  continued  more  rapidly,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  book. 
4 1  am  instructed  to  lay  before  you  the  apologies  of  the  Society  for 
the  inconvenience  to  which  you  have  been  put.  Your  own  sense 
of  justice  will  tell  you  that  we  were  bound  to  defend  ourselves  in 
every  way.  You  have  done  us  a  great  injury,  and,  as  is  our  custom, 
we  have  contradicted  nothing.  The  Society  of  Jesus  does  not 
defend  itself  in  the  vain  hope  of  receiving  justice  at  the  hands  of 
men.  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  inform  you  again  that  you  are 
at  liberty — free  to  go  where  you  will,  when  you  will — and  that 
any  sum  you  may  require  is  at  your  disposal  to  convey  you  home 
to  England — on  your  signing  a  promise  never  to  write  another 
word  for  private  or  public  circulation  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Order  of  Jesus,  or  to  dictate  to  the  writing  of  another.' 

*  I  must  refuse,'  said  Christian  laconically,  almost  before  the 
words  had  left  the  Jesuit's  lips.      '  As  I  explained  before,  I  am 
simply  a  public  servant :  what  I  happen  to  know  must  ever  be  at 
the  public  disposal,  or  I  am  useless.' 

A  short  silence  followed  this  remark.  When  at  length  the 
Provincial  spoke  his  tone  was  cold  and  reserved. 

'  Of  course,'  he  said,  '  I  expected  a  refusal — at  first.  I  am  in- 
structed to  ask  you  to  reconsider  your  refusal  and  to  oblige  me,  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  with  the  result  of  your  meditations.  If  it  re- 
mains a  refusal,  another  week  will  be  accorded,  and  so  on.' 

*  Until ?' 

The  Jesuit  closed  the  book  upon  the  table  in  front  of  him,  and 
with  great  care  altered  its  position  so  that  it  lay  quite  squarely. 
He  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly  and  glanced  sideways  towards  the 
Englishman.  At  that  moment  the  bell  began  summoning  the 
devotees  to  their  evening  meal,  its  deep  tone  vibrating  weirdly 
through  the  bare  corridors. 

( Until  you  accept,'  suggested  he  softly. 

Christian  looked  at  him  speculatively.  The  faintest  suspicion 
of  a  smile  hovered  for  a  moment  in  his  eyes,  and  then  he  turned 
and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

*  I  hope,  monsieur,'  continued  the  Jesuit,  *  that  when  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you — a  week  hence — your  health  will  be 
quite  re-established ! ' 

'  Thank  you ! ' 

'  And  in  the  meantime  I  shall  feel  honoured  by  your  asking  for 
anything  you  may  require.' 
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*  Thank  you ! '  answered  Christian  again.    He  was  still  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  down  at  the  brown  river  which  ran  immediately 
below  the  window. 

*  Please  excuse  my  rising  to  open  the  door  for  you,'  said  the 
Provincial  with  cool  audacity,  *  but  I  have  a  few  words  to  write 
before  joining  our  brethren  at  their  evening  repast.' 

Christian  turned  and  looked  at  him  vaguely.  There  was  a 
peculiar  gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  breathing  heavily.  Then  he 
rose  and,  as  he  passed  the  Jesuit,  bowed  slightly  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  grave  salutation.  He  walked  quickly  down  the 
length  of  the  room,  which  was  not  carpeted,  and  opened  the  door, 
closing  it  again  with  some  noise  immediately.  But  he  never 
crossed  the  threshold.  To  the  man  sitting  at  the  table  it  was  as 
if  the  Englishman  had  left  the  room  closing  the  door  after  him. 

Presently  the  Provincial  glanced  at  the  mirror,  from  mere 
habit,  and  found  that  it  was  displaced.  He  rearranged  it  thought- 
fully, so  that  the  entire  room  was  included  in  its  field  of  reflection. 

'  I  wonder,'  he  said  aloud,  '  when  and  why  he  did  that ! ' 

Then  he  returned  to  his  writing.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
he  rose  and  pushed  back  his  chair.  With  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind his  back  he  stood  and  gazed  fixedly  out  of  the  window. 
Beneath  him  the  brown  water  glided  past  with  curling  eddy  and 
gleaming  ripple,  while  its  soft  murmur  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  pathetic  silence  surrounding  this  lonely  man.  His 
small  and  perfectly  formed  face  was  quite  expressionless  ;  the  curve 
of  his  thin  lips  meant  nothing  ;  all  the  suppressed  vitality  of  his 
being  lay  in  those  deep  soft  eyes  over  which  there  seemed  to  be  a 
veil.  Presently  he  turned,  and  with  lithe  smooth  steps  passed 
down  the  long  room  and  out  of  the  door. 

Instantly  Christian  Vellacott  came  from  his  hiding-place 
within  the  recess.  He  ran  to  the  window  and  opened  it  noiselessly. 
A  moment  later  he  was  standing  upon  the  stone  sill.  The  after- 
noon sun  shone  full  upon  his  face,  as  he  stood  there  and  showed  a 
deep  red  flush  on  either  cheek.  Slowly  he  stooped  forward,  holding 
with  one  hand  to  the  woodwork  of  the  window  while  he  examined 
critically  the  surface  of  the  water.  Suddenly  he  threw  his  arms 
forward  and  like  a  black  shadow  dived  noiselessly,  passing  into 
the  depth  without  a  splash.  When  he  rose  to  the  surface  he 
turned  to  look  at  the  monastery.  The  Provincial's  window  was 
the  only  outlet  directly  on  to  the  river. 

The  stream  was  rapid,  and  after  swimming  with  it  for  a  short 
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time  he  left  the  water  and  lay  down  to  recover  his  breath  under 
the  friendly  cover  of  some  bushes.  There  he  remained  for  some 
time,  while  the  short  October  twilight  closed  over  the  land.  A 
man  just  dragged  from  the  jaws  of  death,  he  lay  in  his  wet 
clothes  where  he  first  found  shelter  without  even  troubling  to 
move  his  limbs  from  the  pools  of  water  slowly  accumulating. 
Already  the  monastery  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  With  the  rapid 
forethought  of  his  generation  he  was  already  looking  to  the  future. 
He  knew  too  well  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  France  to  fear  pur- 
suit. The  monks  never  ventured  beyond  their  own  walls  except 
on  ostentatious  missions  of  charity.  The  machinations  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  were  less  to  be  feared  in  France  than  in  England, 
and  he  had  only  to  take  his  story  to  the  nearest  sub-prefecture  to 
raise  a  storm  of  popular  opinion  in  his  favour.  But  this  was  not 
his  project.  With  him,  as  in  all  human  plans,  his  own  personal 
feelings  came  before  the  possible  duty  he  owed  to  the  public.  He 
lay  beneath  the  bramble  undergrowth,  and  speculated  as  to  what 
might  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  his  disappearance.  At 
that  moment  the  fortunes  of  the  *  Beacon  '  gave  him  no  food  for 
thought.  What  Mr.  Bodery  and  his  subordinate  might,  or  might 
not,  think  found  no  interest  in  his  mind.  All  his  speculations 
were  confined  to  events  at  St.  Mary  Western,  and  the  outcome  of 
his  meditations  was  that  when  the  friendly  cover  of  darkness  lay 
on  the  land  he  rose  and  started  to  walk  briskly  across  the  well- 
tilled  country  towards  the  north.  . 

That  portion  of  Brittany  which  lies  along  the  northern  coast 
is  a  pastoral  land  where  sleep  occupies  the  larger  half  of  man's  life. 
Although  it  was  only  evening,  an  hour  when  Paris  and  London 
recover,  as  it  were,  from  the  previous  night's  vigil  and  brighten  up 
into  vigour,  the  solitary  Englishman  passed  unheeded  through  the 
squalid  villages,  unmolested  along  the  winding  roads.  Mile  after 
mile  of  scanty  forest  land  and  rich  meadow  were  left  behind, 
while,  except  for  a  few  heavily  breathing  cattle,  he  met  no  sign 
of  life.  At  last  he  came  upon  a  broader  road  which  bore 
unmistakable  signs  of  military  workmanship  in  its  construction, 
and  here  he  met,  and  passed  with  laconic  greeting,  a  few  peasant 
women  returning  with  empty  baskets  from  some  neighbouring 
market ;  or  perhaps  a  *  cantonnier '  here  and  there,  plodding  home 
with  *  sabots  '  swinging  heavily  and  round  shoulders  bent  beneath 
the  burden  of  his  weighty  stone-breaking  implements. 

Following  the  direction  of  this  road  his  course  was  now  towards 
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the  north-east,  with  more  tendency  to  the  eastward  than  he 
desired,  but  there  was  no  choice.  About  eight  o'clock  he  passed 
through  a  small  village,  which  appeared  to  be  already  wrapped  in 
stupid  slumber  such  as  attends  the  peasant's  pillow.  A  cock 
crowed  loudly,  and  in  reply  a  dog  barked  with  some  alarm,  but 
Christian  was  already  beyond  the  village  upon  the  deserted  high 
road  again. 

He  now  began  to  feel  the  weakening  effect  of  his  illness ;  his 
legs  became  cramped,  and  he  frequently  rested  at  the  roadside. 
The  highway  was  running  still  more  to  the  eastward  now,  and 
Christian  was  just  beginning  to  consider  the  advisability  of  taking 
to  the  country  again,  when  it  joined  a  broader  road  cut  east  and 
west.  Here  he  stopped  short,  and,  raising  his  head,  stood  quite 
still  for  some  moments. 

*  Ah ! '  he  muttered.     *  The  sea.     I  smell  the  sea.' 
He  now  turned  to  the  left,  and  advanced  along  the  newly  dis- 
covered road  towards  the  west.     As  he  progressed  the  pungent 
odour  of  seaweed  refreshed  him  and  grew  stronger  every  moment. 
Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  although  high  land  lay  upon  his 
left  hand,  there  was  to  his  right  a  hollow  darkness  without  shadow 
or  depth.      No  merry  plash  of  waves  came  to  explain  this ;   the 
smell  of  the  sea  was  there,  but  the  joyous  tumble  of  its  waters  was 
not  to  be  heard.     The  traveller  stooped  low  and  peered  into  the 
darkness.     Gradually  he  discerned  a  distant  line  of  horizon,  and 
to   that  point    there    seemed    to   stretch  a  vast  dead  sheet  of 
water  without  light  or  motion.     Upon  his  ears  there  stole  a  soft 
bubbling  sound,  varied  occasionally  by  a  tiny  ripple.      Suddenly 
a  flash  of  recollection  appeared  to  pass  through  the  watcher's  mind, 
and  he  muttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  as  he  turned  towards 
the  east  and  endeavoured  to  pierce  the  gloom.     He  was  right. 
Upon  the  distant  line  of  horizon  a  jagged  outline  cut  the  sky.    It 
was  like  the  form  of  a  huge  tooth  jutting  out  from  the  softer 
earth.     Such  is  Mont  St.  Michel  standing  grandly  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  shallow  sullen  sea,  the  only  firm  thing  among  the 
quaking  sands,  the  only  stone  for  miles  around. 

1  The  Bay  of  Cancale  ! '  reflected  Christian.  '  If  I  keep  to  the 
westward  I  shall  reach  St.  Malo  before  ten  o'clock ! ' 

And  he  set  off  with  renewed  vigour.  From  his  feet  there 
stretched  away  to  the  north  a  great  dead  level  of  quicksand, 
seething,  bubbling  and  heaving  in  the  darkness.  The  sea,  and 
yet  no  sea.  Neither  honest  land  nor  rolling  water. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SIGNOE  BRUNO. 

SILAS  LEBRUN,  captain  and  part  owner  of  the  brig  Agnes  and 
Mary  of  Jersey,  was  an  early  riser.  Moreover,  the  old  gentleman 
entertained  peculiar  views  as  to  the  homage  due  to  Morpheus. 
He  made  no  elaborate  toilet  before  entering  the  presence  of  that 
most  lovable  god.  Indeed  he  always  slept  in  his  boots,  and  the 
cabin  boy  had  on  several  occasions  invited  the  forecastle  hands  to 
believe  that  he  neither  removed  the  ancient  sealskin  cap  from  his 
head  nor  the  wooden  pipe  from  his  lips  when  slumber  soothed  his 
senses  ;  but  this  statement  was  always  set  aside  as  unauthenticated. 

In  person  the  ancient  sailor  was  almost  square,  with  short  legs 
and  a  body  worthy  of  promotion  to  something  higher.  His  face 
was  wrinkled  and  brown,  like  the  exterior  of  that  incomprehensible 
fruit  the  medlar,  which  is  never  ripe  till  it  is  bad,  and  then  it  is  to 
be  avoided.  A  yellow-grey  beard  clustered  closely  round  a  short 
chin,  and  when  perchance  the  sealskin  cap  was  absent  yellow-grey 
hair  of  a  similar  hue  completed  the  circle,  standing  up  as  high 
from  his  brow  as  fell  the  beard  downward  from  his  chin.  A  pair 
of  intensely  blue  eyes,  liquid  always  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  rendered  the  hirsute  medlar  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  at. 

The  Agnes  and  Mary  was  ready  for  sea,  her  cargo  of  potatoes, 
with  a  little  light  weight  in  the  way  of  French  beans  and  eggs, 
comfortably  stowed,  and  as  Captain  Lebrun  emerged  from  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  his  '  state-room '  with  the  first  breath  of  a 
clear  morning  he  performed  his  matutinal  toilet  with  a  certain 
sense  of  satisfaction.  This  operation  was  simple,  consisting 
merely  in  the  passage  of  four  very  brown  fingers  through  the 
yellow-grey  hair,  and  a  hurried  dispersal  of  the  tobacco  ash 
secreted  in  his  beard. 

The  first  object  that  met  the  mariner's  astonished  gaze  was 
the  long  black  form  of  a  man  stretched  comfortably  upon  the 
cabin  locker.  The  green  mud  adhering  to  the  sleeper's  thin  shoes 
showed  that  he  had  climbed  on  board  at  low  tide  when  the 
harbour  was  dry. 

Captain  Lebrun  gazed  meditatively  at  the  intruder  for  some 
moments.  Then  he  produced  a  powerfully  scented  pipe  of  vener- 
able appearance,  which  had  been,  at  various  stages  of  its  existence, 
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bound  in  a  seamanlike  manner  with  pieces  of  tarred  yarn.  He 
slowly  filled  this  object,  and  proceeded  to  inform  it  in  a  husky 
voice  that  he  was  'blowed.'  The  pipe  was,  apparently,  in  a 
similar  condition,  as  it  refused  absolutely  to  answer  to  the  power- 
ful suction  applied  to  it. 

He  then  seated  himself  with  some  difficulty  upon  the  corner 
of  the  low  table,  and  examined  the  sleeper  critically. 

'  Poor  devil ! '  he  again  said,  addressing  himself  to  his  pipe. 
'  He's  one  of  them  priest  fellows. — Hi,  mister ! '  he  observed, 
raising  his  voice. 

Christian  Vellacott  woke  up  at  once,  and  took  in  the  situation 
without  delay.  He  was  not  of  those  who  must  go  through  terrible 
contortions  before  regaining  their  senses  after  sleep. 

'  Good  morning,  captain  ! '  he  observed,  pleasantly. 

'  Oh — yourn't  a  parlee  voo,  then  ! ' 

( No,  I'm  an  Englishman.' 

'  Indeed.  Then  you'll  excuse  me,  but  what  in  the  name  of 
glory  are  you  doing  here  ?  ' 

Christian  sat  up,  and  looked  at  his  muddy  shoes  with  some 
interest. 

*  Well,  the  truth  is  that  I  am  bolting.    I  want  to  get  across  to 
England.    I  saw  where  you  hailed  from  by  your  rig,  and  clambered 
on  board  last  night.     It  seemed  to  me  that  when  an  Englishman 
is  in  a  hole  he  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  a  fellow-countryman 
for  help.' 

Captain  Lebrun  made  a  mighty  effort  to  force  a  passage 
through  his  pipe,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  very  high-pitched 
squeak. 

*  Ay  ! '   he  said,  doubtfully.      '  But  what  sort  of  hole  is  it  ? 
Nothing  dirty,  I'm  hopin'.     Who  are  yer  ?     Why  are  ye  running 
away,  and  who  are  ye  runnin'  from  ? ' 

Though  a  trifle  blunt  the  sailor's  manner  was  not  unfriendly, 
and  Christian  laughed  before  replying. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  would  take  a 
long  time.  You  remember  perhaps  there  was  a  row,  about  two 
months  ago,  respecting  some  English  rifles  found  in  Paris  ! ' 

'  Of  course  I  remember  that ;  we  had  a  lot  o'  trouble  with  the 
Customs  just  then.  The  thing  was  ferreted  out  by  a  young 
newspaper  fellow ! ' 

Christian  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  together.  He  was  terribly 
anxious  to  hear  the  sequel. 
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*  I  am  that  newspaper  fellow,'  he  said,  with  a  quick  smile. 
Captain  Lebrun  slowly  stood  up.     He  contemplated  his  pipe 

thoughtfully,  then  laying  it  upon  the  table  he  turned  solemnly 
towards  Christian,  and  held  out  a  broad  brown  hand  which  was 
covered  with  scales  in  lieu  of  skin. 

*  Shake  hands,  mister  ? '  he  said. 
Christian  obliged  him. 

4  And  now,'  he  said  quickly,  <  I  want  to  know  what  has 
happened  since — since  I  left  England.  Has  there  been  a  great 
row  ?  Has — has  anybody  wondered  where  I  was  ?  ' 

The  old  sailor  may  have  had  his  suspicions.  He  may  have 
guessed  that  Christian  Vellacott  had  not  left  England  at  the 
dictates  of  his  own  free  will,  for  he  looked  at  him  very  kindly  with 
his  liquid  blue  eyes,  and  replied  slowly  : — 

' 1  couldn't  say  that  nobody  hasn't  been  wonderin'  where  ye 
was,  but — but  there's  been  nothing  in  the  papers !' 

1  That  is  all  right !  And  now  will  you  give  me  a  passage, 
captain  ? ' 

*  Course   I   will !    We  sail  about  eleven  this  morning.     I'm 
loaded  and  cleared  out.     But  I  should  like  you  to  have  a  change 
o'  clothes.     Can't  bear  to  see  ye  in  them  black  things.     It  makes 
me  feel  as  if  I  was  talkin'  to  a  priest.' 

4 1  should  like  nothing  better,'  replied  Christian,  as  he  rose  and 
contemplated  his  own  person  reflectively. 

'  Come  into  my  state-room,  then.  I've  got  a  few  things  of 
my  own,  and  a  bit  of  a  slop-chest ;  jerseys  and  things  as  I  sell  to 
the  men.' 

The  captain's  wardrobe  was  of  a  marine  character  and  some- 
what rough  in  texture.  He  had,  however,  a  coat  and  waistcoat  of 
thick  blue  pilot-cloth  which  fitted  Christian  remarkably  well,  but 
the  continuations  thereof  were  so  absurdly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  young  fellow's  long  limbs  as  to  precipitate  the  skipper  on  to 
the  verge  of  apoplexy.  When  he  recovered,  and  his  pipe  was 
relighted,  he  left  the  cabin  and  went  forward  to  borrow  a  pair 
of  the  required  articles  from  Tom  Slake,  an  ordinary  seaman  of 
tall  and  slim  proportions.  In  a  short  time  Christian  Vellacott  bore 
the  outward  semblance  of  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  British  tar, 
except  that  his  cheeks  were  bleached  and  sunken,  which  dis- 
crepancy was  promptly  commented  upon  by  the  blunt  old  sailor. 

Secrecy  was  absolutely  necessary,  so  Tom,  of  the  long  legs,  was 
the  only  person  to  whom  Christian's  presence  was  made  known  ; 
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and  he  it  was  who  (in  view  of  a  possible  berth  as  steward  later  on) 
was  entrusted  with  the  simple  culinary  duties  of  the  vessel. 

Breakfast,  as  served  up  by  Tom,  was  of  a  noble  simplicity.  A 
long  shiny  loaf  of  yesterday's  bread,  some  butter  in  a  saucer — which 
vessel  was  deemed  unnecessary  and  entirely  superfluous  in  con- 
nection with  cups — brown  sugar  in  an  old  mustard-tin,  with 
portions  of  yellow  paper  adhering  to  it,  and  solid  slices  of  bacon 
brought  from  the  galley  in  their  native  frying-pan.  Such  slight 
drawbacks,  however,  as  there  might  have  been  in  the  matter  of 
table-ware  disappeared  before  the  sense  of  kindly  hospitality  with 
which  Captain  Lebrun  poured  the  tea  into  a  cracked  cup  and  a 
borrowed  pannikin,  dropping  in  the  sugar  with  careful  judgment 
from  his  brown  fingers.  Such  defects  as  there  might  have  lurked 
in  the  culinary  art  as  carried  on  in  the  galley  vanished  before  the 
friendly  solicitude  with  which  Tom  tilted  the  frying-pan  to  pour 
into  Christian's  plate  a  bright  flow  of  bacon-fat  cunningly  mingled 
with  cinders. 

When  the  meal  had  been  duly  despatched  Captain  Lebrun  pro- 
duced his  pipe  and  proceeded  to  fill  it,  after  having  extracted  from 
its  inward  parts  the  usual  high-toned  squeak. 

Christian  lent  back  against  the  bulkhead  with  his  hands  buried 
deeply  in  Tom's  borrowed  pockets.  He  felt  much  more  at  home 
in  pilot  cloth  than  in  cashmere. 

<  There  is  one  more  thing  I  should  like  to  borrow,'  he  said. 

*  Ay  ?  '  repeated  the  captain  interrogatively,  as  he  searched  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket  for  a  match.     *  Ay,  what  is  it  ? ' 

4  A  pipe.     I  have  not  had  a  smoke  for  two  months.' 
The  captain  struck  a  light  upon  his  leg. 

*  I've  got  one  somewhere,'  he  replied,  reassuringly ;  *  carried 
it  for  many  years  now,  just  in  case  this  one  fell  overboard  or  got 
broke.' 

Tom,  who  happened  to  be  present,  smiled  audibly  behind  a 
hand  which  was  hardly  a  recommendation  for  the  coveted  berth  of 
steward,  but  Christian  looked  at  the  battered  pipe  with  sympa- 
thetic gravity. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Agnes  and  Mary  warped  out  of  harbour  and 
dropped  lazily  down  the  Ranee,  setting  sail  as  she  went.  Christian 
had  spent  most  of  the  morning  in  the  little  cabin  smoking  Captain 
Lebrun's  reserve  pipe,  and  seeking  to  establish  order  among  the 
accounts  of  the  ship.  The  accounts  were  the  bete  noire  of  the  old 
sailor's  existence.  Upon  his  own  confession  he  'wasn't  no  arith- 
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Dietician,'  and  Christian  found,  upon  inspecting  his  accounts,  no 
cause  to  contradict  this  ambiguous  statement. 

When  the  Agnes  and  Mary  was  clear  of  the  harbour  he  went 
on  deck,  where  activity  and  maritime  language  reigned  supreme. 
The  channel  was  narrow  and  the  wind  light,  consequently  the  little 
brig  drifted  more  or  less  at  her  own  sweet  will.  This  would  have 
been  well  enough  had  the  waterway  been  clear  of  other  vessels,  but 
the  Jersey  steamer  was  coming  in,  with  her  yellow  funnel  gleaming 
in  the  sunlight,  her  mail-flag  fluttering  at  her  foremast,  and  her 
captain  swearing  on  the  bridge,  with  the  whistle-pull  in  his 
hand. 

Seeing  that  the  Agnes  and  Mary  had  no  steerage  way,  the 
captain  stopped  his  engines  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went 
ahead  again  at  half-speed.  This  brought  the  vessels  close  together, 
and,  as  is  the  invariable  custom  in  such  circumstances,  the  two 
crews  stared  stonily  at  each  other.  On  the  deck  were  one  or  two 
passengers  enjoying  the  morning  air  after  a  cramped  and  uncom- 
fortable night.  Among  these  was  an  old  man  with  a  singularly 
benign  expression ;  he  was  standing  near  the  after-wheel,  gazing 
with  senile  placidity  towards  St.  Malo.  As  the  vessels  neared  each 
other,  however,  he  walked  towards  the  rail,  and  stood  there  with  a 
pleasant  smile  upon  his  face,  as  if  ready  to  exchange  a  greeting 
with  any  kindred  soul  upon  the  Agnes  and  Mary. 

Christian  Vellacott,  seated  upon  the  rail  of  the  after-deck,  saw 
the  old  man  and  watched  him  with  some  interest — not,  however, 
altering  his  position  or  changing  countenance.  The  vessels  moved 
slowly  on  and,  in  due  course,  the  two  men  were  opposite  to  each 
other,  each  at  the  extreme  stern  of  his  ship. 

Then  the  young  journalist  removed  Captain  Lebrun's  spare 
pipe  from  his  lips,  and  leaning  sideways  over  the  water,  called 
out : 

4  Good  morning,  Signor  Bruno  I ' 

The  effect  of  this  friendly  greeting  upon  the  benevolent  old 
gentleman  was  peculiar.  He  grasped  the  rail  before  him  with 
both  hands,  and  stared  at  the  young  Englishman.  Then  he  stamped 
upon  the  deck  with  a  sudden  access  of  fury. 

'  Ah  ! '  he  exclaimed,  fiercely,  while  a  tiger-like  gleam  shone  out 
from  beneath  his  smooth  white  brows.  *  Ah  !  it  is  you ! ' 

Christian  swung  his  legs  idly,  and  smiled  with  some  amuse- 
ment across  the  little  strip  of  water. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  plunged  his  hand  into  the  breast  pocket 
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of  his  coat.  He  appeared  to  be  tugging  wildly  at  some  article 
which  was  caught  in  the  lining  of  his  clothes,  when  a  remark- 
able change  came  over  his  face.  A  dull  red  colour  flew  to  his 
cheeks,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  ruddily,  as  if  shot  with  blood.  Then 
without  a  word  he  fell  forward  with  his  breast  against  the  painted 
rail,  remained  there  a  second,  and  as  the  two  ships  passed  away 
from  each  other,  rolled  over  upon  his  back  on  the  clean  deck, 
grasping  a  pistol  in  his  right  hand. 

Christian  Vellacott  sat  still  upon  the  rail,  swinging  one  leg, 
and  smiling  reflectively.  He  saw  the  old  man  fall  and  the  other 
passengers  crowd  round  him,  but  the  Agnes  and  Mary  had  now 
caught  the  breeze  and  was  moving  rapidly  out  to  sea,  where  the 
sunlight  danced  upon  the  water  in  little  golden  bars. 

*  Apperlexy ! '  said  a  voice  in  the  journalist's  ear.    He  turned 
and  found  Captain  Lebrun  standing  at  his  side  looking  after  the 
steamer.     '  Apperlexy  ! ' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  '  asked  Christian. 

*  I  do,'  was  the  reply  given  with  some  conviction.     *  I  seen  a 
man  fall  just  like  that ;  he  was  a  broad-built  man  wi'  a  thick  neck, 
and  in  a  moment  of  excitement  he  fell  just  like  that,  and  died 
a'most  at  once.     Apperlexy  they  said  it  was.' 

4  It  seemed  to  come  over  him  very  suddenly,  did  it  not  ? '  said 
Christian,  absently. 

*  Ay,  it  did,'  said  the  captain.     *  Ye  seemed  to  know  him  ! ' 
Christian  turned  and  looked  at  his  companion  full  in  the  face. 

'  I  have  met  him  twice,'  he  said  quietly.  *  He  was  in  England  for 
some  years,  I  believe ;  a  political  refugee,  he  called  himself.' 

By  sea  and  land  Captain  Lebrun  had  learnt  to  devote  an  exclu- 
sive attention  to  his  own  affairs,  allowing  other  men  to  manage 
theirs,  well  or  ill,  according  to  their  fancy.  He  knew  that  Chris- 
tian Vellacott  wished  to  tell  him  no  more,  and  he  was  content  that 
it  should  be  so,  but  he  had  noticed  a  circumstance  which,  from  the 
young  journalist's  position,  was  probably  invisible.  He  turned  to 
give  an  order  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  then  walked  slowly 
and  with  some  difficulty  (for  Captain  Lebrun  suffered,  in  a  quiet 
way,  agonies  from  rheumatism)  back  towards  his  passenger. 

*  Seemed  to  me,'  he  said  reflectively,  as  he  looked  upwards  to 
see  if  the  foretopsail  was  shivering,  *  as  if  he  had  something  in  his 
hand  when  a'  fell.' 

Christian  followed  the  captain's  gaze.  The  sails  were  now  fill- 
ing well,  and  there  was  an  exhilarating  sound  of  straining  cordage 
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in  the  air  while  the  vessel  glided  on.  The  young  journalist  was 
not  an  impressionable  man,  but  he  felt  all  these  things.  The  sense 
of  open  freedom,  the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  the  vessel,  the  whirring 
breeze,  and  the  distant  line  of  high  land  up  the  Eance  towards 
Dinant — all  these  were  surely  worth  hearing,  feeling,  and  seeing  ; 
assuredly,  they  added  to  the  joy  of  living. 

'  Something  in  his  hand,'  he  repeated  gravely ;  *  what  was  it  ?  ' 

Captain  Lebrun  turned  sideways  towards  the  steersman,  and 

made  a  little  gesture  with  his  left  hand.     A  wrinkle  had  appeared 

in  one  corner  of  the  foretopsail.   Then  he  looked  round  the  horizon 

with  a  sailor's  far-seeing  gaze,  before  replying. 

*  Seemed  to  me,'  he  mumbled,  without  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
lips,  '  that  it  was  a  revolver.' 

Then  the  two  men  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time.  The 
little  vessel  moved  steadily  out  towards  the  blue  water,  passing 
a  lighthouse  built  upon  a  solitary  rock,  and  later  a  lightship, 
with  its  clean  red  hull  gleaming  in  the  sunlight  as  it  rose  and  fell 
lazily.  So  close  were  they  to  the  latter  that  the  man  watching 
on  deck  waved  his  hand  in  salutation. 

Still  Vellacott  had  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  Captain  Lebrun's 
strange  statement.  He  sat  on  the  low  rail,  swinging  one  leg 
monotonously,  while  the  square  little  sailor  stood  at  his  side  with 
that  patient  maritime  reflectiveness  which  is  being  slowly  killed 
by  the  quicker  ways  of  steam. 

*  My  calling  brings  me  into  contact  with  a  rum  lot  of  people,' 
said  the  young  fellow  at  last,  '  and  I  suppose  all  of   us  make 
enemies  without  knowing  it.' 

With  this  vague  elucidation  the  little  skipper  was  forced  to 
content  himself.  He  gave  a  grunt  of  acquiescence,  and  walked 
forward  to  superintend  the  catheading  of  the  anchor. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  THE   RUE  ST.   GINGOLPHE  AGAIN. 

ONE  would  almost  have  said  that  the  good  citizen  Jacquetot  was 
restless  and  disturbed.  It  was  not  that  the  little  tobacco  shop  left 
aught  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  order,  neither  had  the  tobacco- 
nist quitted  his  seat  at  the  window-end  of  the  counter.  But  he 
was  not  smoking,  and  at  short  intervals  he  drew  aside  the  little 
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red  curtain  and  looked  out  into  the  quiet  Rue  St.  Gingolphe  with 
a  certain  eagerness. 

The  tobacconist  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  meet  things. 
He  usually  waited  for  them  to  come  to  him.  But  on  this  par- 
ticular evening  of  September  in  a  year  which  it  is  not  expedient  to 
name,  he  seemed  to  be  looking  out  into  the  street  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise  in  the  event  of  an  arrival. 
Moreover  he  mopped  his  vast  forehead  at  unnecessarily  frequent 
intervals,  just  as  one  may  note  a  snuff-taker  have  recourse  to 
that  solace  more  frequently  when  he  is  agitated  than  when  a 
warm  calm  reigns  within  his  breast. 

*  So  quiet — so  quiet,'  he  muttered,  *  in  our  little  street — and 
in  the  others — who  knows  ?   It  would  appear  that  they  have  their 
shutters  lowered  there.' 

He  listened  intently,  but  there  was  no  sound  except  the  clatter 
of  an  occasional  cart  or  the  distant  whistle  of  a  Seine  steamer. 

Then  the  tobacconist  returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  4  Petit 
Journal.'  Before  he  had  skimmed  over  many  lines,  he  looked  up 
sharply  and  drew  aside  the  red  curtain.  Yes  !  It  was  some  one  at 
last.  The  footsteps  were  hurried  and  yet  hesitating — the  gait  of 
a  person  not  knowing  his  whereabouts.  And  yet  the  man  who 
entered  the  shop  a  moment  later  was  evidently  the  same  who  had 
come  to  the  citizen  Jacquetot  when  last  we  met  him. 

'  Ah !  '  exclaimed  the  tobacconist.     *  It  is  you ! ' 

'No,'  replied  the  other.  'It  is  not.  I  am  not  the  citizen 
— Morot — I  think  you  call  it.' 

'  But,  yes  ! '  exclaimed  the  fat  man  in  amazement.  *  You  are 
that  citizen,  and  you  are  also  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne.' 

The  new-comer  was  looking  round  him  curiously  ;  he  stepped 
towards  the  curtained  door,  and  turned  the  handle. 

*  I  am,'    he  said,  *  his  brother.     We  are  twins.     There  is  a 
resemblance.     Is  this  the  room  ?     Yes ! ' 

*  Yes,  monsieur.     It  is !     But  never  was  there  such  a  resem- 
blance.' 

The  tobacconist  mopped  his  head  breathlessly. 

*  Go,'  said  the  other,  *  and  get  a  mattress.     Bring  it  and  lay 
it  on  this  table.     My  brother  is  wounded.     He  has  been  hit.' 

Jacquetot  rose  laboriously  from  his  seat.  He  knew  now  that 
this  was  not  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne.  This  man's  method  was 
quite  different.  He  spoke  with  a  quiet  air  of  command,  not 
doubting  that  his  orders  would  be  obeyed.  He  was  obviously  not 
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in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the  People.  The  Vicomte  d'Audierne 
had  a  different  manner  of  speaking  to  different  people — this  man, 
who  resembled  him  so  strangely,  gave  his  orders  without  heeding 
the  reception  of  them. 

The  tobacconist  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  He  passed 
out  of  a  small  door  in  the  corner  of  the  shop,  obeying  without  a 
murmur,  and  leaving  the  new-comer  alone. 

A  moment  later  the  sound  of  wheels  awoke  the  peaceful 
stillness  of  the  Rue  St.  Gingolphe.  The  vehicle  stopped,  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  man  passed  through  the  little  curtained 
doorway  into  the  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 

The  gas  was  turned  very  low,  and  in  the  semi-darkness  he 
stood  quite  still,  waiting.  He  had  not  long  to  wait ;  he  had 
scarcely  closed  the  door  when  it  was  opened  again,  and  some  one 
entered  rapidly,  closing  it  behind  him.  Then  the  first  comer 
raised  his  arm  and  turned  up  the  gas. 

Across  the  little  table,  in  the  sudden  flood  of  light,  two  men 
stood  looking  at  each  other  curiously.  They  were  so  startlingly 
alike,  in  height  and  carriage  and  every  feature,  that  there  was 
something  weird  and  unpleasant  in  their  action — in  their  silence. 

<  Ah  ! '  said  the  last  comer.     *  It  is  thou.     I  almost  fired  ? ' 

And  he  threw  down  on  the  table  a  small  revolver. 

*  Why  have  you  done  this  ? '  continued  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne. 
'  I  thought  we  agreed  sixteen  years  ago  that  the  world  was  big 
enough  to  contain  us  both  without  meeting,  if  we  exercised  a 
little  care.' 

4  She  is  dead,'  replied  the  brother.  «  She  died  two  years  ago 
— the  wife  of  Prangius — what  does  it  matter  now  ? ' 

*  I  know  that — but  why  did  you  come  ?  ' 

*  I  was  ordered  to  Paris  by  the  General.     I  was  near  you  at 
the  barricade,  and  I  heard  the  bullet  hit  you.     Where  is  it  ?  ' 

The  Vicomte  looked  down  at  his  hand,  which  was  pressed  to 
his  breast;  the  light  of  the  gas  flickered,  and  gleamed  on  his 
spectacles  as  he  did  so. 

'  In  my  chest,'  he  replied.  '  I  am  simply  dripping  with  blood. 
It  has  trickled  down  my  legs  into  my  boots.  Very  hot  at  first — 
and  then  very  cold.' 

The  other  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  across  his  velvety  eyes 
there  passed  that  strange  contraction  which  has  been  noted  in  the 
glance  of  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne. 
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*  I  have  sent  for  a  mattress/   he   said.      '  That  bullet  must 
come  out.     A  doctor  is  following  me ;  he  will  be  here  on  the 
instant.' 

*  One  of  your  Jesuits  ?  ' 

*  Yes — one  of  my  Jesuits.' 

The  Vicomte  d'Audierne  smiled  and  winced.  He  staggered  a 
little,  and  clutched  at  the  back  of  a  chair.  The  other  watched 
him  without  emotion. 

*  Why  do  you  not  sit  down  ?  '  he  suggested,  coldly.     '  There 
are  none  of  your — People — here  to  be  impressed.' 

Again  the  Vicomte  smiled. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  smoothly,  '  we  work  on  different  lines,  do  we 
not?     I  wonder  which  of  us  has  dirtied  his  hands  the  most. 
Which  of  the  two — the  two  fools  who  quarrelled  about  a  woman. 
Ha  ?   And  she  married  a  third — a  dolt.     Thus  are  they  made — 
these  women ! ' 

*  And  yet,'  said  the  Jesuit,  '  you  have  not  forgotten.' 

The  Vicomte  looked  up  slowly.  It  seemed  that  his  eyelids 
were  heavy,  requiring  an  effort  to  lift  them. 

<  I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  rooks  call — that  is  all,'  he  said. 

The  other  turned  away  his  soft,  slow  glance,  the  glance  that 
had  failed  to  overcome  Christian  Vellacott's  quiet  defiance — 

'  Nor  I,'  he  said.     *  It  makes  one  remember.' 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then  the  Jesuit  spoke-— sharply 
and  suddenly. 

*  Sit  down,  you  fool ! '  he  said.     *  You  are  fainting.' 

The  Vicomte  obeyed,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  door  opened 
and  the  tobacconist  appeared,  pushing  before  him  a  mattress. 

The  Jesuit  laid  aside  his  hat,  revealing  the  tonsure  gleaming 
whitely  amidst  his  jetty  hair,  and  helped  to  lay  the  mattress  upon 
the  table.  Then  the  two  men,  the  Provincial  and  the  tobacco- 
nist of  the  Rue  St.  Gingolphe,  lifted  the  wounded  aristocrat  gently 
and  placed  him  upon  the  improvised  bed.  True  to  his  blood  the 
Vicomte  d'Audierne  uttered  no  sound  of  agony,  but  as  his  brother 
began  to  unbutton  the  butcher's  blouse  in  which  he  was  disguised 
he  fainted  quietly.  Presently  the  doctor  arrived.  He  was  quite 
a  young  man,  with  shifting  grey  eyes,  and  he  saluted  the  Provin- 
cial with  a  nervous  obsequity  which  was  unpleasant  to  look  upon. 
The  deftness  with  which  he  completed  the  task  of  laying  bare  the 
wound  was  notable.  His  fingers  were  too  clever  to  be  quite 
honest.  When,  however,  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  little  blue- 
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rimmed  orifice  that  disfigured  the  Vicomte's  muscular  chest,  the 
expression  of  his  face — indeed  his  whole  manner — changed.  His 
eyes  lost  their  shiftiness — he  seemed  to  forget  the  presence  of  the 
great  man  standing  at  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

While  he  was  selecting  a  probe  from  his  case  of  instruments 
the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  opened  his  eyes. 

'  Ah ! '  said  the  doctor,  noting  this  at  once.  *  You  got  this  on 
the  Boulevard  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

*  How  did  you  get  here  ?  '     He  was  feeling  the  wounded  man's 
pulse  now. 

« Cab.' 

« All  the  way?' 

*  Of  course.' 

*  Who  carried  you  into  this  room  ? '  asked  the  doctor,  return- 
ing to  his  case  of  instruments. 

*  No  one !  I  walked.'    The  doctor's  manner,  quick  and  noncha- 
lant, evidently  aggravated  his  patient. 

« Why  did  you  do  that  ?  ' 

He  was  making  his  preparations  while  he  spoke,  and  never 
looked  at  the  Vicomte. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  attracting  attention.' 

This  brought  the  doctor's  glance  to  his  face,  and  the  result 
was  instantaneous.  The  young  man  started  and  into  his  eyes 
there  came  again  the  shifty  expression,  as  he  looked  from  the  face 
of  the  patient  to  that  of  the  Provincial  standing  motionless  at  the 
other  side  of  the  table.  He  said  nothing,  however,  and  returned 
with  a  peculiar  restraint  to  his  preparations.  It  is  probable  that 
his  silence  was  brought  about  by  the  persistent  gaze  of  two  pairs 
of  deep  velvety  eyes  which  never  left  his  face. 

*  Will  monsieur  take  chloroform  ?  '  he  asked,  unfolding  a  clean 
pocket  handkerchief,   and  taking  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a 
small  phial. 

<No!' 

*  But — I  beg  of  you ' 

1  It  is  not  necessary,'  persisted  the  Vicomte,  calmly. 

The  doctor  looked  across  to  the  Provincial  and  made  a  hope- 
less little  movement  of  the  shoulders,  accompanied  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  elevation  of  the  eyebrows. 

The  Jesuit  replied  by  looking  meaningly  at  the  small  glass- 
stoppered  bottle. 

27—2 
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Then  the  doctor  muttered : 

*  As  you  will ! ' 

He  had  laid  his  instruments  out  upon  the  mattress — the  gas 
was  turned  up  as  high  as  it  would  go.  Everything  was  ready. 
Then  he  turned  his  back  a  moment  and  took  off  his  coat,  which  he 
laid  upon  a  chair,  returning  towards  the  bed  with  one  hand  behind 
his  back. 

Quick  as  thought,  he  suddenly  darted  forward  and  pressed 
the  clean  handkerchief  over  the  wounded  man's  mouth  and  nose. 
The  Vicomte  d'Audierne  gave  a  little  smothered  exclamation  of 
rage,  and  raised  his  arms ;  but  the  Jesuit  was  too  quick  for  him, 
and  pinned  him  down  upon  the  mattress. 

After  a  moment  the  doctor  removed  the  handkerchief,  and 
the  Vicomte  lay  unconscious  and  motionless,  his  delicate  lips 
drawn  back  in  anger,  so  that  the  short  white  teeth  gleamed 
dangerously. 

*  It  is  possible,'  said  the  surgeon,  feeling  his  pulse  again, '  that 
monsieur  has  killed  himself  by  walking  into  this  room.' 

Like  a  cat  over  its  prey,  the  young  doctor  leant  across  the 
mattress.  Without  looking  round  he  took  up  the  instruments 
he  wanted,  knowing  the  order  in  which  they  lay.  He  had  been 
excellently  taught.  The  noiseless  movements  of  his  white  fingers 
were  marvellously  dexterous — neat,  rapid,  and  finished.  The  evil- 
looking  instruments  gleamed  and  flashed  beneath  the  gaslight. 
He  had  a  peculiar  little  habit  of  wiping  each  one  on  his  shirt- 
sleeve before  and  after  use,  leaving  a  series  of  thin  red  stripes 
there. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  he  raised  his  head,  wiped  some- 
thing which  he  held  in  his  fingers,  and  passed  it  across  to  the 
Provincial. 

*  That  is  the  bullet,  my  father,'  he  said,  without  ceasing  his 
occupation,  and  without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  wounded  man. 

'  Will  he  live  ?  '  asked  the  Jesuit,  casually,  while  he  examined 
the  bullet. 

« If  he  tries,  my  father,'  was  the  meaning  reply. 

The  young  doctor  was  bandaging  now,  skilfully  and  rapidly. 

'  This  would  be  the  death  of  a  dog,'  said  the  Provincial,  as  if 
musing  aloud;  for  the  surgeon  was  busy  at  his  trade,  and  the 
tobacconist  had  withdrawn  some  time  before. 

*  Better  than  the  life  of  a  dog,'  replied  the  Vicomte,  in  his 
smoothly  mocking  way,  without  opening  his  eyes. 
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It  was  very  easy  to  blame  one  woman,  and  to  cast  reflections 
upon  the  entire  sex.  If  these  brothers  had  not  quarrelled  about 
that  woman,  they  would  have  fallen  out  over  something  else. 
Some  men  are  so ;  they  are  like  a  strong  spirit — light,  and  yet 
potent — that  floats  upon  the  top  of  all  other  liquids  and  will 
mingle  with  none. 

It  would  seem  that  these  two  could  not  be  in  the  same  room 
without  quarrelling.  It  was  only  with  care  that  (as  the  Jesuit 
ha.d  coldly  observed)  they  could  exist  in  the  same  world  without 
clashing.  Never  was  the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  so  cynical,  so 
sceptical,  as  in  the  presence  of  his  brother.  Never  was  Raoul 
d'Audierne  so  cold,  so  heartless,  so  Jesuitical,  as  when  meeting 
his  brother's  scepticism. 

Sixteen  years  of  their  life  had  made  no  difference.  They  were 
as  far  apart  now  as  on  one  grey  morning  sixteen  years  ago,  when 
the  Vicomte  d'Audierne  had  hurried  away  from  the  deserted  shore 
of  the  Cote  du  Nord,  leaving  his  brother  lying  upon  the  sand  with 
an  ugly  slit  in  his  neck.  That  slit  had  healed  now,  but  the  scar 
was  always  at  his  throat,  and  in  both  their  hearts. 

True  to  his  training,  the  Provincial  had  not  spoken  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  Paris.  There  was  only 
one  man  in  the  world  who  could  order  him  to  do  anything,  and 
that  man  was  too  wise  to  test  his  authority.  Raoul  d'Audierne 
had  come  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  brother — senior 
by  an  hour.  There  were  many  things  of  which  he  wished  to 
speak,  some  belonging  to  the  distant  past,  some  to  a  more  recent 
date.  He  wished  to  speak  of  Christian  Vellacott — one  of  the  few 
men  who  had  succeeded  in  outwitting  him — of  Signer  Bruno, 
or  Max  Talma,  who  had  died  within  pistol  range  of  that  same 
Englishman,  a  sudden  voiceless  death,  the  result  of  a  terrible 
access  of  passion  at  the  sight  of  his  face. 

But  this  man  was  a  Jesuit  and  a  D'Audierne,  which  latter 
statement  is  full  of  import  to  those  who,  having  studied  heredity, 
know  that  wonderful  inner  history  of  France,  which  is  the  most 
romantic  story  of  human  kind.  And  so  Raoul  d'Audierne — the 
man  whose  power  in  the  world  is  like  that  of  the  fires  burning 
within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  unknown,  unseen,  immeasurable — 
and  so  he  took  his  hat,  and  left  the  little  room  behind  the 
tobacconist's  shop  in  the  Rue  St.  Gingolphe— -beaten,  frustrated. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   MAKING   OF  CHRISTIAN  VELLACOTT. 

'  MONEY,'  Captain  Lebrun  was  saying  emphatically,  as  the  Agnes 
and  Mary  drifted  slowly  past  Gravesend  pier  on  the  rising  tide. 
*  Hang  money !  Now,  I  should  think  that  you  make  as  much  of 
it  in  a  month  as  I  do  in  a  year.  You're  a  young  man,  and  as  far 
as  I  know  ye,  ye're  a  successful  one.  Life  spreads  out  before  you 
like  a  clean  chart.  I'm  an  old  'un — my  time  is  nearly  up.  I've 
lived  what  landsmen  call  a  hard  life,  and  now  I'm  slowly  goin' 
home.  Ay,  Mr.  Vellacott,  goin'  home !  And  you  think  that 
with  all  your  manifold  advantages  you're  a  happier  man  than  me. 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  And  why  ?  'Cause  you  belong  to  a  generation 
that  looks  so  far  ahead  that  it's  afraid  of  bein'  happy,  just  for  fear 
there's  sorrow  a  comin'.  Money,  and  lookin'  ahead,  that's  what 
spoils  yer  lives  nowadays.' 

The  skipper  emphasised  these  weighty  observations  by  ex- 
pectorating decisively  into  the  water,  and  walked  away,  leaving 
Christian  Vellacott  with  a  vaguely  amused  smile  upon  his  face. 
It  is  just  possible  that  Silas  Lebrun,  master  and  owner  of  the 
Agnes  and  Mary,  was  nearer  the  mark  than  he  thought. 

An  hour  later,  Vellacott  was  walking  along  the  deserted  em- 
bankment above  Westminster,  on  the  Chelsea  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  nine  o'clock,  for  which  fact  Big  Ben  solemnly  gave  his 
word,  far  up  in  the  fog.  The  morning  was  very  dark,  and  the 
street  lamps  were  still  alight,  while  every  window  sent  forth  a 
gleam  suggestive  of  early  autumnal  fires. 

Turning  up  his  own  street  he  increased  his  pace,  realising 
suddenly  that  he  had  not  been  within  his  own  doors  for  more  than 
four  months.  Much  might  have  happened  in  that  time — to 
change  his  life,  perhaps.  As  he  approached  the  house  he  saw  a 
strange  servant,  an  elderly  woman,  on  her  knees  at  the  steps,  and 
somehow  the  sight  conveyed  to  his  mind  the  thought  that  there 
was  something  waiting  for  him  within  that  peaceful  little  house. 
He  almost  ran  those  last  few  yards,  and  sprang  up  the  steps  past 
the  astonished  woman  without  a  word  of  explanation. 

The  gas  in  the  narrow  entrance  hall  was  lighted,  and  as  he 
threw  aside  his  cap  he  perceived  a  warm  gleam  of  firelight  through 
the  half-open  door  of  the  dining-room.  He  crossed  the  carpeted 
hall,  and  pushed  open  that  door, 
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Near  the  little  breakfast-table,  just  under  the  gas,  stood  Hilda 
Carew.  In  his  room,  standing  among  his  multifarious  possessions, 
in  the  act  of  pouring  from  his  coffee-pot.  She  was  dressed  in 
black — he  noticed  that.  Instead  of  being  arranged  high  upon  her 
head,  her  marvellous  hair  hung  in  one  massive  plait  down  her 
back.  She  looked  like  a  tall  and  beautiful  school-girl.  He  had 
not  seen  her  hair  like  that  since  the  old  days  when  he  had  been  as 
one  of  the  Carews. 

As  he  pushed  open  the  door,  she  looked  up ;  and  for  a  moment 
they  stood  thus.  She  set  down  the  coffee-pot,  carefully  and 
symmetrically,  in  the  centre  of  the  china  stand  provided  for  its  re- 
ception— and  the  colour  slowly  left  her  face. 

'  You  have  come  back  at  last ! '  she  said,  quite  monotonously. 
It  sounded  like  a  remark  made  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  an 
awkward  silence. 

Then  he  entered  the  room,  and  mechanically  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  She  noticed  the  action  but  did  not  move.  He 
passed  round  the  table,  behind  Aunt  Judy's  empty  chair,  and  they 
shook  hands  conventionally. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  almost  breathlessly,  *  I  am  back you  do  not 

seem  elated  by  the  fact.' 

Suddenly  she  smiled — the  smile  that  suggested,  in  some 
subtle  way,  a  kitten. 

'  Of  course — I  am  glad — to  see  you.' 

In  a  peculiar  dreamy  way  she  began  to  add  milk  to  the 
coffee.  It  seemed  as  if  this  were  mere  play-acting,  and  not  real 
life  at  all. 

( How  is  it  that  you  are  here?  '  he  asked,  with  a  broken,  dis- 
jointed laugh.  'You  cannot  imagine  how  strange  an  effect  it 
was — for  me — to  come  in  and  see  you — here — of  all  people.' 

She  looked  at  him  gravely,  and  moved  a  step  towards 
him. 

1  Aunt  Judy  is  dead  ! '  she  explained, c  and  Aunt  Hester  is  very 
ill.  Mother  is  upstairs  with  them — her — now.  I  have  just  come 
from  the  room,  where  I  have  been  since  midnight.' 

She  stopped,  raised  her  hand  to  her  hair  as  if  recollecting 
something,  and  stood  looking  sideways  out  of  the  window. 

*  There  is  something  about  you  this  morning,'  he  said,  with  a 
concentrated  deliberation,  « that  brings  back  the  old  Prague  days. 
I  suppose  it  is  that  I  have  not  seen  your  hair  as  you  have  it  to- 
day— since  then.' 
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She  turned  quite  away  from  his  hungry  gaze,  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

After  a  pause  she  brake  the  silence — with  infinite  tact — not 
speaking  too  hurriedly. 

'  It  has  been  a  terrible  week,'  she  said.  '  Mother  heard  from 
Mr.  Bodery  that  they  were  very  ill ;  so  we  came.  I  never  dreamt 
that  it  was  so  bad,  when  you  spoke  of  them.  Five  years — it  has 
been  going  on?' 

*  Yes — five  years.     Thank  you  for  coming,  but  I  am  sorry  you 
should  have  seen  it.' 

« Why  ?  ' 

4  Everyone  should  keep  guard  over  his  own  skeleton.' 

She  was  looking  at  him  now. 

*  You   look   very  ill,'   she    said   curtly.     *  Where    have    you 
been  ? ' 

*  I  was  kidnapped,'  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh,  *  and  then  I  got 
typhoid  !     The  monks  nursed  me.' 

'  You  were  in  a  monastery  ? ' 

*  Yes — in  Brittany.' 

She  was  idly  arranging  the  cups  and  saucers  with  her  left  hand, 
which  she  seemed  desirous  of  bringing  under  his  notice — but  he 
could  look  at  nothing  but  her  face. 

4  Then,'  she  said,  *  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find 
you?' 

'  Quite,'  he  replied,  and  after  a  pause  he  added  in  a  singularly 
easy  manner,  *  Tell  me  what  happened  after  I  disappeared.' 

She  did  not  seem  to  like  the  task. 

*  Well — we  searched — oh  !  Christian,  it  was  horrid ! ' 

*  I  wondered,'  he  said,  in  a  deep  soft  voice,  *  whether  you  would 
find  it  so.' 

*  Yes — of  course — we  all  did  ! ' 
This  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  him. 

'  But  you,'  he  persisted,  *  you,  yourself — what  did  you 
think?' 

*  I  do  not  know,'  she  answered  with  painful  hesitation.    '  I 
don't  think  I  thought  at  all.' 

« Then  what  did  you  do,  Hilda  ?  ' 

( I — oh,  we  searched.  We  telegraphed  for  Mr.  Bodery,  who 
came  down  at  once.  Then  Fred  rode  over,  and  placed  himself  at 
Mr.  Bodery's  disposal.  First  he  went  to  Paris,  then  to  Brest.  He 
did  everything  that  could  be  done,  but  of  course  it  was  of  no 
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avail.  By  Mr.  Bodery's  advice  everything  was  kept  secret. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  newspapers.' 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  there  was  a  silence  in  the  room. 
He  was  looking  at  her  curiously,  still  ignoring  that  little  left  hand. 
Only  one  word  of  her  speech  seemed  to  have  attached  itself  to  his 
understanding. 

«  Fred  ? '  he  said.     « Fred  Farrar  ? ' 

*  Yes — my  husband ! ' 

He  turned  away — walked  towards  the  door,  and  then  returned 
to  the  hearthrug,  where  he  stood  quite  still. 

'  I  suppose  it  was  a  quiet  wedding,'  he  said  in  a  hard  voice, 
*  on  my  account ;  eh  ? ' 

( Yes,'  she  whispered. 

He  waited,  but  she  added  nothing. 

Then  suddenly  he  laughed. 

*  I  have  made  a  most  extraordinary  mistake  ! '  he  said,  and 
again  laughed. 

'  Oh,  don't ! '  she  exclaimed. 
<  Don't  what  ?  ' 
«  Laugh.' 

He  came  nearer  to  her— quite  near,  until  his  sleeve  almost 
touched  her  bowed  head. 

*  I  thought — at  St.  Mary  Western — that  you  loved  me.' 
She  seemed  to  shrink  away  from  him. 

4  What  made  me  think  so,  Hilda  ?  ' 

She  raised  her  head,  and  her  eyes  flashed  one  momentary 
appeal  for  mercy — like  the  eyes  of  a  whipped  dog. 

*  Tell  me,'  he  said  sternly. 

'  It  was,'  she  whispered,  '  because  7  thought  so  myself.' 
'  And  when  I  was  gone  you  found   out  that  you  had  made  a 
mistake  ? ' 

*  Yes ;   he  was  so  kind,  so  brave,  Christian — because  he  knew 
of  my  mistake.' 

Christian  Vellacott  turned  away  and  looked  thoughtfully  out 
of  the  window. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  *  so  long  as  you  do  not  suffer  by 
it ' 

1  Oh — h,'  she  gasped,  as  if  he  were  whipping  her.  She  did 
not  quite  know  what  he  meant.  She  does  not  know  now. 

At  last  he  spoke  again,  slowly,  deliberately,  and  without 
emotion. 

27—5 
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*  Some  day,'  he  said,  '  when  you  are  older,  when  you  have  more 
experience  of  the  world,  you  will  probably  fall  into  the  habit  of 
thanking  God,  in  your  prayers,  that  I  am  what  I  am.  It  is  not 
because  I  am  good — perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  ambitious — my 
father,  you  may  remember,  was  considered  heartless ;  it  may  be 
that.  But  if  I  were  different — if  I  were  passionate  instead  of  being 
what  the  world  calls  cold  and  calculating — you  would  be — your 

life  would   be '  he  stopped,  and  turning  away  he  sat  down 

wearily  in  Aunt  Judy's  arm-chair.      *  You  will  know  some  day ! ' 
he  said. 

It  is  probable  that  she  does  know  now.  She  knows,  in  all  like- 
lihood, that  her  husband  would  have  been  powerless  to  save  her 
from  Christian  Vellacott — from  herself — from  that  Love  wherein 
there  are  no  roses  but  only  thorns. 

And  in  the  room  above  them  Aunt  Hester  was  dying.  So 
wags  the  world.  There  is  no  attention  paid  to  the  laws  of 
dramatic  effect  upon  the  stage  of  life.  The  scenes  are  produced 
without  sequence,  without  apparent  rhyme  or  reason ;  and  Chance, 
the  scene-shifter,  is  very  careless,  for  comedies  are  enacted  amid 
scenic  effects  calculated  to  show  off  to  perfection  the  deepest 
tragedy,  while  tragedies  are  spoilt  by  their  surroundings. 

The  doctor  and  Mrs.  Carew  stood  at  the  bedside,  and  listened 
to  the  old  woman's  broken  murmurings.  Into  her  mind  there 
had  perhaps  strayed  a  gleam  of  that  Light  which  is  not  on  the 
earth,  for  she  was  not  abusing  her  great-nephew. 

1  Ah,  Christian,'  she  was  murmuring,  '  I  wish  you  would  come. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  more  especially  to  Aunt 
Judy.  She  is  old,  and  we  must  make  allowances.  I  know  she  is 
aggravating.  It  happened  long  ago,  when  your  father  was  a  little 
boy — but  it  altered  her  whole  life.  I  think  women  are  like  that. 
There  is  something  that  only  comes  to  them  once.  I  am  feeling 
far  from  well,  nephew  Vellacott.  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  a 
doctor.  What  does  Aunt  Judy  think  ?  Is  she  asleep  ?  * 

She  turned  her  head  to  where  she  expected  to  find  her  sister, 
and  in  the  act  of  turning  her  eyes  closed.  She  slumbered  peace- 
fully. The  two  sisters  had  slept  together  for  seventy  years — 
seventy  long  monotonous  years,  in  which  there  had  been  no  inci- 
dent, no  great  joy,  no  deep  sorrow — years  lost.  Except  for  the 
natural  growth  and  slow  decay  of  their  frames,  they  had  remained 
stationary,  while  around  them  children  had  grown  into  men  and 
women  and  had  passed  away. 
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Presently  Aunt  Hester  opened  her  eyes,  and  they  rested  on 
the  vacant  pillow  at  her  side.  After  a  pause  she  slowly  turned 
her  head,  and  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the  doctor's  face.  He  thought 
that  the  power  of  speech  had  left  her,  but  suddenly  she  spoke, 
quite  clearly. 

*  Where  is  my  sister  Judith  ? '  she  asked. 

There  are  times  when  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  though  it  kill. 

*  Your  sister  died  yesterday,'  replied  the  doctor. 

Aunt  Hester  lay  quite  still,  staring  at  the  ceiling.  Her 
shrivelled  fingers  were  picking  at  the  counterpane.  Then  a  gleam 
of  intelligence  passed  across  her  face. 

*  And  now,'  she  said,  *  I  shall  have  a  bed  to  myself.     I  have 
waited  long  enough.' 

Aunt  Hester  was  very  human,  although  the  shadow  of  an 
angel's  wing  lay  across  her  bed. 

It  was  many  years  later  that  Christian  Vellacott  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  Angel  of  Death  again.  A  telegram  from 
Havre  was  one  day  handed  to  him  in  the  room  at  the  back  of  the 
tall  house  in  the  Strand,  and  the  result  was  that  he  crossed  from 
Southampton  to  Havre  that  same  night. 

As  the  sun  rose  over  the  sea  the  next  morning,  its  earliest 
rays  glanced  gaily  through  the  open  porthole  of  a  cabin  in  a  large 
ocean  steamer,  still  panting  from  her  struggle  through  tepid 
Eastern  seas. 

In  this  little  cabin  lay  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Rene  Drucquer, 
watching  the  moving  reflections  of  the  water,  which  played  cease- 
lessly on  the  painted  ceiling  overhead.  He  had  been  sent  home 
from  India  by  a  kind-hearted  army  surgeon ;  a  doomed  man, 
stricken  by  a  climatic  disease  in  which  there  was  neither  hope 
nor  hurry.  When  the  steamer  arrived  in  the  Seine  it  was  found 
expedient  to  let  the  young  missionary  die  where  he  lay.  The 
local  agent  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and 
therefore  a  faithless  servant.  He  acceded  to  Rene  Drucquer's 
prayer  to  telegraph  for  Christian  Vellacott. 

And  now  Vellacott  was  actually  coming  down  the  cabin  stairs. 
He  entered  the  cabin,  and  stood  by  the  sick  man's  bed. 

'  Ah,  you  have  come,'  said  the  Frenchman,  with  that  peculiar 
tone  of  pathetic  humour  which  can  only  be  rendered  in  the  lan- 
guage that  he  spoke.  *  But  how  old  !  Do  I  look  as  old  as  that, 
I  wonder.  And  hard — yes,  hard  as  steel.' 
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'Oh,  no,'  replied  Vellacott.  'It  may  be  that  the  hardness 
that  was  once  there  shows  now  upon  my  face — that  is  all.' 

The  Frenchman  looked  lovingly  at  him,  with  eyes  like  the 
eyes  of  a  woman. 

'  And  now  you  are  a  great  man,  they  tell  me.' 

Vellacott  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  In  my  way,'  he  admitted.     '  And  you  ? ' 

'  I — I  have  taught.' 

'  Ah.     And  has  it  been  a  success  ?  ' 

'  In  teaching  I  have  learnt.' 

Vellacott  merely  nodded  his  head. 

'  Do  you  know  why  I  sent  for  you?'  continued  the  missionary. 

'No.' 

'  I  sent  for  you  in  order  to  tell  you  that  I  burnt  that  letter  at 
Audierne.' 

'  I  came  to  that  conclusion,  for  it  never  arrived.' 

'  I  want  you  to  forgive  me.' 

Vellacott  laughed. 

'  I  never  thought  of  it  again,'  he  replied,  heartily. 

The  priest  was  looking  keenly  at  him. 

'  I  did  not  say  "  thou,"  but  "  you" '  he  persisted  gently. 

Vellacott's  glance  wavered  ;  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  out 
of  the  open  porthole  across  the  glassy  waters  of  the  river. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  he  inquired. 

'  I  thought,'  said  Eene  Drucquer,  '  there  might  be  some  one 
else — some  woman — who  was  waiting  for  news.' 

After  a  little  pause  the  journalist  replied. 

'  My  dear  Abbe,'  he  said,  '  there  is  no  woman  in  the  whole 
world  who  wants  news  of  me.  And  the  result  is,  as  you  kindly 
say,  I  am  a  great  man  now — in  my  way.' 

But  he  knew  that  he  might  have  been  a  greater. 


THE  END. 
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A    VISIT   TO   COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

BEFORE  starting  on  my  journey  through  famine-stricken  Eussia 
I  had  an  interview  at  Moscow  with  Count  Tolstoi,  and  received 
from  that  high-souled  man  some  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
conduct  of  my  inquiry.  It  was  only  fitting  that  on  my  return 
I  should  seek  out  the  Count,  and  tell  him  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  since  I  parted  from  him. 

The  Count  had  left  Moscow  to  resume  his  work  of  relief  in  the 
province  of  Riazan,  and  was  at  Beghitshevka,  a  village  in  the 
district  of  Denkoffsky,  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
versts  from  the  railway.  I  had  arrived  at  Bogorodetz,  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Tula.  Here  I  was  glad  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  Count  Bobrinsky,  as  the  weather  was  very  inclement. 

A  terrible  snowstorm  raged  all  day  after  my  arrival  at  the 
Count's  chateau.  The  chateau  bell  was  kept  ringing.  Nevertheless 
two  wayfarers  were  discovered  next  morning  frozen  to  death  in  the 
snow  not  far  from  the  house.  Snow  was  still  falling  upon  the 
morrow;  but,  as  the  weather  showed  some  signs  of  clearing,  I 
proceeded  on  my  journey  in  a  sledge  drawn  by  two  good  horses, 
kindly  provided  by  my  host,  and  driven  by  a  yemstchik  who  knew 
the  road.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space,  and  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  article,  to  detail  the  incidents  of  this  journey.  I 
will  merely  say  that  to  me,  used  though  I  had  been  for  the  past 
few  weeks  to  sledge  travelling,  the  journey  was  of  an  exciting  and 
exhausting  character.  Several  times  my  driver  lost  his  way, 
through  the  freshly  fallen  snow  obscuring  the  tracks,  and  once  we 
had  to  stop  at  a  village  and  take  refuge.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
journey  lay  over  the  ice  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River  Don, 
and  I  was  in  danger  several  times  of  being  pitched  out  of  the 
sledge  into  one  of  the  many  fissures  in  the  ice.  It  may  be 
imagined  therefore  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  considerable  relief 
that  I  found  myself,  after  a  drive  of  forty  miles,  at  Panek,  an 
estate  belonging  to  a  gentleman  whose  wife  is  sister  to  Countess 
Bobrinsky.  Here  I  was  received  very  kindly,  and  provided  with 
quarters  for  the  night.  Before  retiring  to  rest,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  I  had  several  most  interesting  conversations  with  my 
hostess,  a  woman  of  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  who,  with  the 
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aid  of  her  daughter,  has  been  unremitting  in  attending  to  the 
wants  of  the  peasantry  around  her.  I  must  not,  however,  stay  to 
report  these  talks. 

Very  opportunely,  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Panek,  a  young 
Cossack  Sister  of  Mercy,  who  was  helping  Count  Tolstoi,  happened 
to  call  in  on  my  hostess,  and  was  good  enough  to  suggest  that  I 
should  return  to  Beghitshevka  with  her.  I  was  nothing  loth  to 
accept  this  invitation,  and  we  were  soon  speeding  over  the  ice  of 
the  Don  towards  the  Count's  headquarters,  which  we  reached  after 
a  journey  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

I  was  received  by  the  Countess  Maria  (the  Count's  youngest 
daughter),  who,  to  my  considerable  disappointment,  told  me  that 
her  father  was  not  at  home.  Noticing  that  the  Countess  and  the 
other  ladies  of  the  house  betrayed  some  excitement  on  my  arrival, 
I  inquired  the  reason. 

*  The  approach  of  a  sledge,'  explained  the  Countess,  '  always 
excites  us.  Every  minute  we  fear  that  gensdarmes  may  come  to 
take  away  our  father.' 

1  They  would  hardly  do  that,'  I  replied,  trying  to  reassure  her. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  for  me  not  to  recognise  that  the 
apprehensions  expressed  for  the  Count's  safety  were  by  no  means 
groundless.  The  enemies  of  the  inoffensive  Count  are  many,  and 
it  is  not  their  fault  that  his  liberties  have  not  already  been  seriously 
curtailed.  By  persistently  and  maliciously  misrepresenting  his 
actions  and  words,  they  do  their  best  to  stir  up  public  opinion 
against  him. 

It  appeared  from  what  the  Countess  said  that  an  incorrect 
translation  of  the  article  which  her  father  had  contributed  a  month 
or  two  before  to  the  *  Daily  Telegraph,'  on  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  had  been  published  in  the  '  Moscow  Gazette,'  which  made 
it  appear  that  the  Count  had  incited  the  peasantry  to  revolt,  and  had 
in  this  way  brought  the  Count  into  bad  odour  with  the  Government. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  editor  of  the  *  Gazette,' 
who  is  a  personal  adversary  of  Tolstoi's,  had,  in  endeavouring  to 
deal  a  blow  at  the  Count's  prestige  and  influence,  nearly  brought 
his  own  journalistic  career  to  an  end.  Had  it  not  been,  it  is  said, 
for  the  fact  that  the  '  Gazette  '  is  semi-official,  it  would  have  been 
suppressed,  for  it  had  circulated  matter  of  a  seditious  character. 
As  it  is,  its  editor  has  received  two  warnings.  A  third  offence 
and  the  paper  will  be  extinct. 

I  had  previously  heard  about  this  article  of  Tolstoi's*     A  week 
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before,  when  I  arrived  in  Samara  from  Patroffka,  I  found  that  the 
townsfolk  were  discussing  it  with  some  vehemence  and  excitement. 
The  prevailing  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the  author  of  the  article 
was  mad,  and  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  tchinovnik's  wife  exclaimed  in  my  hearing,  ( He  is  throwing 
knives  to  the  people  to  cut  our  throats  with !  He  ought  to  be 
sent  to  Siberia,  for  he  is  stirring  up  the  people  ! '  To  this  an  old 
Samara  friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  on  behalf  of  the  peasantry,  replied,  '  Well,  if  they  did  cut 
my  throat  it  would  not  surprise  me,  although  I  have  helped  them 
as  well  as  I  could.  They  are  unable  to  distinguish  friends  from 
enemies.'  Thereupon  an  official  of  high  rank  who  overheard  the 
conversation  said,  with  a  frankness  which  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
in  one  of  his  class,  '  I  believe  that  every  word  Count  Tolstoi  has 
written  is  perfectly  true  ;  nevertheless,  he  has  no  right  to  let  the 
common  people  know  the  truth.' 

After  my  conversation  with  the  Countess  Maria  I  went  for  a 
stroll  round  the  house.  The  dwelling  had  been  the  abode  of  one 
of  Count  Tolstoi's  most  intimate  friends,  the  recently  deceased 
M.  N.  Kayeffsky,  the  first  Eussian  gentleman  to  start  *  free  tables  ' 
for  the  starving  peasantry,  and  the  first,  I  believe,  to  lose  his  life 
through  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  prevailing  distress.  He  died,  I 
understand,  from  a  fever  caught  while  visiting  a  starving  family. 
His  house  is  a  large  and  rambling  one-storied  structure,  with  an 
iron-sheeted  roof  and  a  balcony  in  front,  and  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  high  banks  of  the  Don.  Its  appearance  in  summer  would 
probably  be  considered  picturesque,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it 
was  not  very  attractive.  Internally,  the  house  was  in  a  state  of 
disrepair  ;  externally,  a  thaw  having  set  in,  it  was  surrounded  by 
water.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  when  the  roads  all  over  the 
country  are  breaking  up,  the  approach  to  it  must  be  of  a  very  un- 
inviting character. 

The  library  of  the  house  was  interesting,  as  it  showed  that  its 
late  occupant  had  been  a  man  of  some  culture.  Amongst  M. 
Rayefisky's  books  I  observed  a  volume  of  Shakespeare,  an  old 
English  edition  of  Virgil  of  date  1677,  *  The  English  Kingdom 
in  Asia,'  and  various  works  on  agriculture  and  mathematics. 
Around  the  walls  were  hung  family  portraits. 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  another  drive  with  the  Cossack  maiden. 
She  had  come  from  Moscow,  but  was  a  typical  South  Russian,  being 
stoutly  built,  dark-complexioned,  rosy-cheeked,  and  as  brown  as  a 
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berry.  Nevertheless,  she  was  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  Eiazan 
peasants.  She  would  have  been  welcome  anywhere,  for  she  was 
one  lump  of  good-nature.  Tolstoi  she  worshipped,  and  would 
discuss  with  his  daughter  his  ideas  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

The  Count  did  not  return  at  all  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  I 
discovered,  however,  that  although  he  personally  was  absent,  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  the  person  of  my  young  hostess  an  excel- 
lent representative.  His  daughter  was  in  fact  a  small  replica  of 
him.  To  talk  with  her  was  to  talk  by  proxy  with  him.  Nor  did 
she  merely  reflect  his  ideas  ;  she  closely  resembled  him  also  in  her 
appearance  and  disposition.  We  got  on  to  the  subject  of  music, 
and  she  was  not  long  in  stating  her  agreement  with  the  views 
expressed  by  her  father  on  that  topic  in  the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata.' 
The  tendency  of  music  and  singing  was,  she  held,  to  promote 
immorality.  The  net  effect  on  the  mind  was  an  evil  one.  Operas 
were  not  good  things.  We  should  be  better  without  them. 

I  could  not  but  express  some  dissent.  A  good  song  and  a  fine 
piece  of  music  had,  I  protested,  as  good  an  effect  upon  me  as  a 
sermon  or  a  good  book  had.  What  was  harmful  was  not,  in  my 
opinion,  the  use  of  music,  but  the  abuse.  All  music  was  not  bad  ; 
there  was  good  music  and  bad  music,  just  as  there  was  good  and 
bad  art.  Since,  however,  the  introduction  of  the  opera  the  true 
singer  had,  I  admitted,  almost  ceased  to  exist  for  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  opera  had  monopolised  the  greatest  talents  and 
the  most  exquisite  voices,  and  those  talents  and  voices  were  not 
best  employed  on  the  stage  of  an  opera  house.  True  poetry 
being  the  highest  expression  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ability 
to  compose  and  interpret  it  the  choicest  gift  of  nature,  it  was  pre- 
eminently a  talent  which  should  be  put  to  a  practical  and  ethical 
use.  Singers  (by  whom  I  meant  poets  as  well  as  vocalists)  should 
really  be  the  leaders  and  rulers  of  mankind  ;  they  were  at  present 
only  the  darlings  and  playthings  of  a  pleasure-seeking  public — 
mere  musical  boxes,  utterly  failing  to  realise  what  should  be  their 
ideal.  They  were  the  recipients  of  homage  and  flattery  from 
hysterical  men  and  women ;  but  when  their  voices  ceased  they 
were  forgotten. 

From  music  the  subject  changed  to  'resistance  to  evil.'  Here 
again  it  was  as  if  the  Count  himself  was  talking.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances, contended  the  young  Countess,  was  resistance  to  evil 
justifiable.  Here  again,  too,  I  expressed  dissent,  without,  how- 
ever, convincing.  Thieves  and  blackguards,  I  argued,  ought  to  be 
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punished,  and  murderers  if  not  hanged  ought  to  be  sent  to  Siberia. 
If  evil-doers  were  not  to  be  punished,  if  evil,  wherever  found,  was 
not  to  be  resisted,  how  could  civilised  society  exist  ?  The  low 
moral  tone  prevailing  amongst  all  classes  throughout  the  empire 
was,  I  contended,  only  to  be  expected  in  a  country  where  crimi- 
nals were  treated  with  such  laxity  as  in  Eussia. 

Our  conversation  on  this  subject  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  post.  The  young  Countess  acts  as  her  father's 
secretary  and  opens  all  his  letters.  In  the  letters  which  came  that 
night  were  drafts  to  the  value  of  E.  3,000  (300£.),  two-thirds  of 
which  sum  had  been  sent  by  English  and  American  friends,  the 
remainder  by  Tolstoi's  Eussian  admirers.  Every  week,  the 
Countess  told  me,  the  post  brought  in  as  much,  sometimes 
more — a  remarkable  proof,  I  thought,  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  Count  is  held. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  afternoon  that  the  Count  made 
his  appearance.  The  morning  I  had  spent  with  the  young 
Countess  and  the  Cossack  maiden,  visiting  with  them  some  of  the 
*  free  tables '  which  had  been  established.  The  appearance  of 
those  peasants  who  were  being  fed  at  these  estimable  institutions 
was  so  deplorable  that  it  will  be  for  ever  graven  on  my  mind.  *  I 
would  rather,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  be  a  Eed  Indian  than  one  of  these 
muzhiks,  with  their  attenuated  features,  their  flimsy  clothes,  and 
their  wretched  hovels.' 

Towards  midday  I  called  on  a  neighbouring  pomieshik  (land- 
lord). Only  the  lady  of  the  house,  however,  was  at  home.  She  was 
in  despair  at  the  ruin  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  country  gentry. 

*  All,'  she  lamented,  *  that  Catherine  the  Great  did  has  now 
been  undone,  and  by  a  false  Liberalism.  The  peasants  are  far 
worse  off  now  than  they  were  before  their  emancipation.  Cathe- 
rine was  a  genius,  although  she  had  the  "vices  of  her  good 
qualities."  She  did  much  towards  introducing  European  civilisa- 
tion into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  now  all  her  good  work  has 
been  swept  away.  We  are  going  backwards  instead  of  forwards.' 

When,  at  length,  the  Count  arrived,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he 
looked  hale  and  hearty.  As  usual,  he  wore  a  grey  woollen  blouse 
and  top  boots,  and  thrown  over  his  shoulders  was  a  plain  sheepskin 
tuliip. 

In  outward  appearance  the  Count  (according  to  M.  S.  A.  Bers, 
the  Count's  brother-in-law)  greatly  resembles  his  grandfather, 
Prince  Nicholai  Andreevitch  Volkonsky.  Both  possess  an  open 
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and  high  forehead  with  dense  overshadowing  eyebrows,  from  under 
which  small  and  deep-set  greyish-blue  eyes  pierce  the  stranger's 
soul.  At  times  the  eyes  flash,  giving  the  Count  a  wild  look. 
One  is  inclined  to  exclaim  on  first  seeing  this  remarkable  man, 
1  What  a  simple,  plain  man  !  Surely  he  must  have  a  mind  easy 
enough  to  fathom.'  The  man  who  so  thinks  is  greatly  mistaken. 
The  lakes  of  the  north  appear  clear,  tranquil,  and  shallow ;  but 
the  man  who  ventures  into  them  will  soon  find  that  they  are 
fathoms  deep.  So  with  Tolstoi.  When  one  ventures  to  investi- 
gate his  mind,  one  soon  gets  out  of  one's  depth. 

And  yet,  although  the  Count's  thought  is  so  profound,  the 
Count  is  none  the  less  sociable.  His  is  a  simple  and  genial  dispo- 
sition, in  thorough  harmony  with  his  simple  exterior.  Naturally 
kind,  his  great  anxiety  is  to  hurt  no  one's  feelings. 

The  parents  of  Count  Tolstoi  lived  principally  in  Yasnaia 
Poliana,  where  is  to  be  found  a  genealogical  tree  which  belonged 
to  the  grandfather  before  referred  to.  This  is  an  oil  painting  on 
linen,  in  which  the  ancestor  of  the  Prince  Volkonsky,  the  Holy 
Mechail,  Prince  of  Tchernigoff,  is  seen  holding  in  his  hands  a  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  contain  the  names  of  his  ancestry. 

Count  Tolstoi's  father,  Count  Nicholaivitch  Tolstoi,  served  in 
the  Paulograd  Hussar  regiment,  and  was  taken  a  prisoner  by  the 
French  in  1812.  In  Count  Tolstoi's  work  *  War  and  Peace  '  he  is 
described  under  the  name  of  Count  Nicholaivitch  *  Eostoff,'  and 
his  capture  by  the  French  furnished  the  theme  for  the  description 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Pierre  Biezuchoff.  ^  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt,'  says  M.  Bers,  *  that  under  the  names  of  Prince  Nicholai 
Andreevitch  Volkonsky  and  Count  Andreevitch  Eostoff  the  grand- 
fathers of  the  Count  are  described.'  A  single  glance  at  their  por- 
traits in  the  hall  of  Yasnaia  Poliana  will  establish  this.  The  Count 
lost  his  mother  when  he  was  only  three  years  old.  Nevertheless 
he  has  described  her,  in  this  novel,  as  he  supposed  her  to  be,  in 
the  Princess  Maria  Volkonsky. 

The  Count  was  most  cordial  in  greeting  me. 

'  What  is  your  patronymic  ?  '  he  inquired. 

'  Vassili  Oscarovitch,'  I  replied,  adding  that  I  was  of  Norse  or 
Scandinavian  origin. 

After  referring  to  our  previous  meeting  at  Moscow,  I  spoke  of 
the  object  of  my  visit,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  Count  had  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  provinces 
was  not  worse  than  that  of  the  province  of  Riazan, 
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'  Is  it  possible,  Vassili  Oscarovitch,'  he  queried,  *  that  you  saw 
peasants  of  the  Samara  province  dying  of  starvation  ?  When  I 
was  a  young  man  I  used  to  go  and  sleep  in  houses  which  were 
said  to  be  haunted ;  but  I  never  saw  a  ghost.  Nor  have  I,  as  yet, 
seen  a  man  in  this  district  die  of  hunger ;  and  yet  my  friends  in 
many  villages  of  the  province  of  Samara  are  dying  of  starvation  ! 
Such  a  spectacle  I  can  hardly  think  possible  in  Eussia.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  Russian  muzhik  is  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  help 
a  dying  comrade.  Besides,  every  village  boasts  some  wealthy 
peasants,  and  these  would  be  ready  to  help  their  poor  brethren, 
and  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  things  coming  about.' 

Count  Tolstoi  in  making  these  sceptical  remarks  did  not  in 
the  least  surprise  me.  It  is  still  to  the  majority  of  Eussians  an 
incomprehensible  thing  that  in  Eussia,  a  country  which  supplies 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  with  grain,  a  single  person  should  die 
of  starvation.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, while  I  am  writing  these  pages,  thousands  of  peasants 
in  the  provinces  of  Samara,  Saratoff,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  &c.,  who 
are  dying,  if  not  from  absolute  starvation,  from  diseases  directly 
caused  by  insufficient  nourishment  and  an  injurious  diet.  Many 
are  subsisting  on  lebeda,  clay,  weeds,  on  bread  mixed  with  chopped 
straw,  &c.,  and  on  weed  soup,  melon  skins,  &c. 

I  explained  to  the  Count  that  it  was  quite  to  be  expected  that 
many  should  die  of  the  effects  of  hunger  when  in  one  province 
alone  there  were  several  hundred  thousand  individuals  who 
received  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  Zemstvos.  And  as  for 
the  wealthy  peasants  he  spoke  of,  in  several  of  the  villages  which 
I  had  visited,  those  individuals  I  had  found  to  be  themselves  in 
need,  having  disposed  of  their  animals  and  consumed  their  seed- 
corn.  *  When  a  man  eats  nothing  for  months,'  I  continued,  *  save 
bread,  insufficient  in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality,  and  such 
injurious  articles  as  clay  and  lebeda,  and  is  then  carried  off  by 
typhus  or  some  other  complaint  directly  traceable  to  this  diet,  I 
regard  his  death  as  being  a  death  from  hunger,  although  the 
doctors  in  this  country  apparently  do  not.' 

The  Count  then  began  to  speak  of  the  trouble  which  had 
come  to  him  through  the  article  to  the  *  Telegraph '  already  alluded 
to.  The  *  Moscow  Gazette  '  in  putting  before  the  Eussian  public 
a  false  interpretation  of  the  drift  of  his  arguments — in  an  article 
which  was  never  intended  for  the  Eussian  Press — had,  he  com- 
plained, grossly  libelled  him,  Nowhere  in  that  article  had  he, 
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as  the  *  Gazette  '  had  insinuated,  advised  the  peasants  to  revolt. 
He  had  recommended  the  peasants  to  co-operate,  with  the  object 
of  raising  themselves  morally  from  their  present  wretched  con- 
dition ;  never  once  in  his  teachings  had  he  advocated  as  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  one's  rights  the  employment  of  force.  Had 
he  done  so  he  would  have  had  the  whole  revolutionary  party  on 
his  side.  He  had,  it  was  true,  received  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  article  in  question  letters  from  several  discontented 
spirits,  congratulating  him  on  his  coming  round  to  their  views, 
but  had  quickly  dispelled  the  illusions  of  these  persons. 

A  section  of  the  Moscow  Press,  he  bitterly  complained,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  misrepresenting  his  ideas.  Yet  to  their  attacks 
he  was  not  allowed  to  reply.  So  great  had  been  the  commotion 
created  by  this  '  Daily  Telegraph  '  article  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  that  the  Censors  had  decided  not  to  allow 
the  subject  to  be  kept  open.  A  reply  from  him  would,  they  said, 
cause  an  undesirable  controversy  to  arise  in  the  Press.  A  propos 
of  this  matter,  the  Count  read  aloud  to  me  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  a  friend  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  stated  that,  although 
the  Czar  was  very  displeased  with  the  Count's  article,  which  he 
had  termed  gadosta  (nastiness),  he  had  given  orders  that  Tolstoi 
was  *  to  be  left  alone.'  This  expression  of  the  Imperial  will  was 
quite  necessary,  because,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  many 
were  clamouring  that  the  aged  writer  should  be  sent  to  Siberia,  or 
confined  to  his  estates,  or  put  in  a  madhouse. 

This  personal  matter  led  the  Count  to  speak  about  editors  and 
their  duties.  An  editor  or  a  journalist  ought,  he  considered,  to 
be  able  to  resist  the  temptations  which  his  profession  placed  him 
in,  and  should,  therefore,  be  a  man  of  tremendous  strength  of 
character.  '  Take  for  instance,'  he  said,  *  the  position  of  an 
editor  who  owns  a  newspaper  which  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. He  can  only  save  his  paper  from  extinction  by  getting 
up  some  great  sensation,  which  will  increase  its  circulation.  Say 
at  that  very  moment  two  countries  have  a  quarrel  about  some- 
thing, and  war  looms  in  the  distance.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  that  editor  to  make  a  fortune  by  stirring  up  the  people  or 
spreading  sensational  reports.  In  order  to  resist  this  temptation, 
a  man  placed  in  a  position  of  this  kind  must  indeed  have  great 
power  over  himself.' 

In  the  course  of  conversations  on  the  following  morning  the 
Count  showed  himself  to  be  deeply  interested  in  English  and 
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American  social  questions  ;  also  in  Euskin  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
Kuskin  he  thought  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  and  it' 
pained  him  to  notice  that  English  people  generally  were  of  a 
different  opinion.  '  But  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country ; 
and  the  greatest  men  are  seldom  recognised  in  their  own  times, 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  so  much  in  advance  of  the  age. 
Their  contemporaries  are  unable  to  understand  them.' 

'  When  Kuskin,'  continued  the  Count,  '  began  to  write  on 
philosophy  and  on  morality  he  was  ignored  by  everybody,  especi- 
ally by  the  English  Press,  which  has  a  peculiar  way  of  ignoring 
anybody  it  does  not  like.  I  am  not  astonished  that  people  speak 
so  little  of  Ruskin  in  comparison  with  Gladstone.  When  the 
latter  makes  a  speech  the  papers  are  loud  with  their  praises,  but 
when  Ruskin — whom  I  believe  to  be  a  greater  man — talks,  they 
say  nothing.' 

I  confessed  to  the  Count  that  I  myself  only  knew  Ruskin  as 
the  art  critic.  At  this  he  seemed  much  put  about.  ' Then,'  he 
replied,  '  you  don't  know  anything.'  I  pleaded  that  a  journalist 
who  had  to  keep  pace  with  the  political  events  of  the  day  had 
little  time  left  for  studying  philosophy.  The  Count  agreed,  but 
urged  me  all  the  same  to  join  the  Ruskin  Society.  '  To  be  a 
member,'  he  said,  *  you  must  wear  nothing  that  has  not  been  made 
by  hand,  nor  must  you  live  on  money  which  has  been  gained  by 
usury.  You  must,  in  a  word,  live  by  your  own  labour,  not  on  other 
people's.  To  many,'  he  added,  'these  are  not  pleasant  doctrines, 
Few  people  like  to  be  told  that  they  are  living  on  other  people's 
Labour.' 

Evidently  taking  a  great  interest  in  my  spiritual  and  bodily 
welfare,  the  Count  next  strongly  urged  me  to  become  a  vegeta- 
rian. Here  I  could  tell  him  that  when  in  London  I  frequently 
patronised  the  vegetarian  restaurants,  and  I  suggested  that  if  he 
should  ever  go  to  London  he  should  try  those  places  of  refresh- 
ment. 

'  Gro  to  London ! '  he  repeated  with  a  sigh.  '  I  shall  soon  be 
going  to  the  next  world.' 

In  speaking  of  Socialism  and  the  English  Socialists,  the  Count 
spoke  much  about  a  Mr.  Battersby,  the  son  of  an  English  general, 
who  had  been  out  to  see  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a 
great  regard.  This  gentleman  was,  he  said,  a  great  friend  of  the 
workmen,  acting  during  strikes  as  a  kind  of  mediator  between 
them  and  their  masters.  In  trades  unions  he  had  no  confidence. 
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They  would,  he  was  afraid,  merely  substitute  in  the  course  of 
time  for  the  injustice  of  the  minority  that  of  the  majority.  All 
quarrels,  he  contended,  ought  to  be  settled  on  Christian  grounds. 
But,  alas !  how  little  of  Christianity  there  was  in  this  nineteenth 
century  of  lies  and  humbug. 

He  was  no  believer  in  Bellamy's  material  progress.  'What 
progress  is  that,'  he  asked,  *  which  shows  itself  in  smoking  cigar- 
ettes and  walking  in  silk  attire  ?  Are  people  the  better  off  for 
that,  physically,  mentally,  or  spiritually  ?  '  A  great  weakness  in 
*  Looking  Backward,'  he  thought,  was  that  it  failed  to  show  how 
the  changes  it  foreshadowed  were  to  be  brought  about.  It  was 
as  if  in  the  times  of  the  Caesars  a  certain  Bellamy  of  Ancient 
Rome  had  written  a  book  without  foreseeing  such  great  events 
as  the  advent  of  Christ  or  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  by  the 
Goths. 

Nor  did  he  believe  that  the  Social  Revolution  could  be 
brought  about  by  force.  People  must  change  of  their  own  free 
will. 

Touching  on  religion,  he  asked, '  Why  is  it  necessary  for  men 
to  worship  together?  Cannot  they  worship  alone,  in  secret? 
This  church-going  and  these  ceremonies,  they  are  only  forms  of 
religion — not  religion  itself.  Russian  peasants  will  start  and 
show  the  world  a  new  religion,  the  religion  of  non-resistance. 
They  will  give  the  world  an  exhibition  of  patience.  Already  the 
Stundists  are  doing  this.  People  can,  if  they  choose,  get  on  very 
well  without  priests.' 

I  remarked  that  I  went  myself  to  church  occasionally,  and 
that  I  rather  enjoyed  a  good  sermon.  *  Cannot  you  worship  as 
well  at  home  ? '  he  asked  me  in  reply.  *  What  is  the  use  of  hear- 
ing a  person  tell  you  over  and  over  again  what  you  know  already  ? 
People  should  spend  less  time  in  observing  ceremonials,  and 
more  in  doing — that  is  the  main  thing ! ' 

Buddhism,  he  thought,  was  a  very  pessimistic  religion.  True 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  beautiful  and  consoling. 
Personally,  he  did  not  think  the  present  a  bad  life,  if  it  were  pro- 
perly lived.  We  were  not  intended  to  be  miserable,  but  happy. 
To  him  all  natural  objects  were  a  never-failing  source  of  delight, 
even  the  very  snow  and  the  icicles  on  the  trees. 

In  this  connection  I  may  remark  that  Tolstoi  was  not  always 
of  this  deeply  religious  turn  of  mind.  It  is  only  since  about  the 
year  1880  that  he  becr.ine  a  true,  though  unconventional  Chris- 
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tian.  In  his  younger  days  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  his  personal 
appearance.  He  sported  fashionable  clothes,  was  fond  of  society, 
and  was  often  to  be  seen  at  balls,  theatres,  &c.  As  we  might 
expect,  he  then  went  to  church  *  like  a  Christian.'  He  introduced 
his  eldest  daughter  into  society,  and  was  in  every  sense  of  the 
phrase  a  *  man  of  the  world.' 

That  he  does  not  now  act  in  this  way,  but  busies  himself 
solely  in  looking  after  the  poor  and  the  sick,  is  a  matter  for 
complaint  against  him  in  conventional  quarters.  Good  orthodox 
Christians  cannot  understand  how  he  can  be  a  Christian,  when 
he  neglects  all  the  outward  signs  of  Christianity  and  respectability. 
They  altogether  fail  to  see  that  their  own  Christianity  is  Eespect- 
ability  plus  a  little  superstition,  and  nothing  more. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  Tolstoi's  present 
religious  opinions  should  consult  that  remarkable  book  of  his, 
*Moi  Eezpovied '  ('My  Eeligion').  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Count  completed  this  work  he  called  all  his  family  around  him, 
and  told  them,  to  their  dismay,  that  he  was  going  to  give  all  his 
property  to  the  poor.  The  Countess,  so  the  report  goes,  on  hearing 
the  Count  announce  this  quixotic  intention,  swooned  away.  '  Sell 
what  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor,'  was  a  precept  which  they 
had  heard  often,  but  to  translate  it  into  action  was  for  them  too 
hard  a  task.  And  so  the  Count  left  the  house,  telling  his  family 
that  they  could  do  what  they  liked  with  the  money.  As  for  him- 
self, he  had  no  further  need  of  it.  A  simple  blouse  and  plain 
food  would  suffice  for  him.  The  Count  has  adhered  to  his  resolu- 
tion. He  does  not,  a  friend  tells  me,  own  now  so  much  as  a 
kopek.  His  estates,  his  horses,  his  money,  everything  he  possessed 
have  been  made  over  to  his  wife  and  children. 

My  conversations  with  the  Count  were  frequently  interrupted 
by  peasants  coming  in  to  ask  for  aid  of  some  kind ;  and,  once, 
one  of  his  followers,  a  Moscow  gentleman,  entered  the  room.  The 
Count  requested  the  last-named  to  be  good  enough  to  reply  to  a 
Jewish  student  of  the  University,  who  had  written  begging  the 
Count  to  allow  him  to  come  and  assist  him  and  to  contribute 
pecuniarily  to  the  good  work. 

4  Tell  him,'  said  the  Count  sadly,  *  that  he  cannot  come  because 
of  his  nationality,  although  he  would  have  been  welcome.'  Then 
suddenly  turning  to  me,  the  Count  said :  *  Are  you  a  Sweden- 
borgian  ? ' 

'  No,'  I  replied,  { but  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  ideas  and 
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doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  and  regret  that  I  have  not  found  time 
to  study  them.' 

*  Well,  I  like  the  Swedenborgians,'  replied  the  Count. 

He  then  began  to  tell  me  how  many  people  could  or  would  not 
understand  or  put  a  false  interpretation  on  his  writings.  I  sug- 
gested that  probably  they  were  mentally  incapable  of  under- 
standing him.  It  required  a  certain  development  of  the  mind 
to  grasp  deep  thoughts. 

'No,  that's  not  the  reason,'  rejoined  the  Count ;  '  they  do  not 
understand  me  because  they  do  not  wish  to.  Every  person  can 
understand  those  things  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  under- 
stand. One  person  may  not  be  so  quick  in  grasping  a  truth  as 
another,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will  dawn  on  him,  and  he  will 
comprehend  it.'  The  Count  then  spoke  of  the  free  tables  (which 
are  now  150  in  number,  feeding  8,000  daily),  which  he  had  been 
able  to  establish  owing  to  the  kind  assistance  of  his  friends  in 
America,  England,  and  Russia.  He  had  also  established  special 
kitchens  for  little  children,  and  what  he  called  '  free  tables '  (two 
large  stables)  for  his  dumb  friends  the  horses.  These,  to  the 
number  of  300,  he  collected  from  the  different  villages  and  fed 
together.  Moreover,  wood  in  large  quantities  had  been  bought 
and  distributed. 

*  In  all,'  said  the  Count,  '  over  thirty  million  people  have  been 
affected   by  the  famine ;  but  there  are  some  peasants  who  try 
to  make  their  cases  worse  than  they  really  are,  thus  making  it 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  how  they  stand.'     I  expressed 
my  conviction  that  if  the  peasants  could  only  be  got  out  of  their 
horribly  backward  state ;  if  they  had  only  as  much  information  on 
agricultural  matters  as  the  yeomen  of  other  countries,  and  knew 
how  to  work  their  rich  land  to  the  best  advantage,  they  would  soon 
be  able  to  own  good  houses,  stables,  furniture,  beds,  and  every- 
thing  which   makes   life  comfortable.     ( But   why,'  queried  the 
Count,  '  should  a  man  sleep  on  a  bed  if  he  can  do  without  one  by 
sleeping  on  the  ground  ?     You  would  increase  their  wants  and 
make  them  luxurious.     If  a  man  is  happy  without  a  bed,  why 
should   he  have   one?     Marcus  Aurelius  used  to  sleep  on   the 
ground.     Why  shouldn't  the  muzhiks  ? ' 

The  Count  seemed  indeed  to  look  upon  poverty  as  a  virtue. 
It  grieved  him,  however,  to  think  of  the  drunkenness,  ignorance, 
and  unclean  habits  of  the  peasants. 

Before  taking  my  leave  of  the   Count  I  told  him  that  the 
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Countess  Maria  had  not  converted  me  from  my  heathenish  opinions 
respecting  the  right  to  resist  evil. 

'  There  are  so  many  men,'  I  argued,  '  who  are  so  cruel,  greedy, 
and  aggressive,  that  if  we  are  not  to  resist  them  we  cannot  preserve 
our  liberty  and  independence.  To  act  in  this  manner  is,  I  know, 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament;  but  all  our 
liberties,  political  and  religious,  have  been  so  obtained.  Even 
the  Huguenots,  Puritans,  and  the  Covenanters  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  force.' 

'  It  is  a  great  mistake,'  replied  the  Count,  *  to  think  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  as  bad  as  you  believe  it  to  be.  There  is  good  at 
the  bottom  of  the  worst  men  ;  and  we  should  appeal  to  the  good 
that  is  in  a  man's  nature.  Harrison  and  Bellew,'  he  added,  *  are 
successfully  preaching  this  doctrine  in  America;  and  the  Stun- 
dists  in  this  country  are  practically  carrying  it  out.' 

In  support  of  his  argument  he  mentioned  an  instance  of  some 
peasants,  who,  to  test  the  sincerity  of  some  Stundists,  gradually 
robbed  these  of  all  their  movable  property.  One  day  they  took 
away  the  horses,  another  day  the  cows,  a  third  day  the  furniture, 
until,  finally,  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  take.  Then  they 
waited  a  day  or  two  to  see  whether  the  Stundists  would  be  false 
to  their  profession.  Finding,  eventually,  that  the  Stundists  did 
not  move  in  the  matter,  and  being  conscience-stricken,  they 
returned  all  the  stolen  property. 

*  But  those  peasants,'  I  exclaimed,  *  had  consciences.  What 
about  men  who  do  not  possess  consciences  ?  Take  for  example 
the  Bashkirs  and  Tartars,  and  other  wild  tribes  of  Asia,'  and  I 
narrated  how  some  of  the  Mennonite  colonists  of  the  province 
Saratoff,  who,  like  the  Stundists,  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  to  evil-doers,  had  at  last  been  obliged  to  arm  them- 
selves while  at  work,  as  some  of  their  evil-minded  neighbours, 
taking  advantage  of  their  non-defensive  attitude,  had  begun  to 
plunder  and  kill  them.  To  this  Count  Tolstoi  replied,  '  They  do 
wrong  to  resist.' 

This  discussion  led  us  on  to  another  topic,  *  War  and  Govern- 
ment,' the  subject  of  the  book  on  which  the  Count  is  now  engaged. 
The  Count  showed  me  a  book  which  he  had  just  received  from 
Germany,  entitled  '  Die  Waffen  nieder.'  It  was,  he  said,  written 
against  the  practice  of  war,  and  was  an  excellent  publication.  Over 
a  hundred  soldiers  in  the  German  army  (or  Austrian  army,  I 
forget  which)  had,  he  told  me,  stated  that  their  consciences  would 
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not  allow  them  to  kill  their  fellow-men  at  the  command  of  their 
Government.  This  circumstance  was  being  kept  secret  by  the 
authorities. 

1  War  between  nations,'  said  the  Count,  '  is  ridiculous  and 
illogical.' 

*  What,  then,'  I  asked,  *  would  you  have  soldiers  do  when 
ordered  to  kill  their  brethren  ?  ' 

'  They  should  refuse  to  obey,'  said  the  Count,  who,  I  may 
remind  my  readers,  has  himself  served  in  the  army. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  war,  the  Count  said,  *  Several  of 
my  friends  have  been  imprisoned  for  years  and  others  exiled  to 
Siberia  for  refusing  to  become  soldiers  and  to  slay  their  fellow- 
men.'  I  replied  that  I  certainly  thought  that  men  of  talent  and 
energy  could  be  better  employed  than  in  covering  the  earth  with 
gore  and  manufacturing  widows  and  orphans ;  that  their  strength 
should  rather  be  spent  in  reclaiming  their  country  from  barbarism, 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  in  creating  beautiful 
works  of  art.  Only  when  the  soldier  was  defending  the  homes 
and  liberties  of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  he  acting  nobly.  A 
war  of  aggression  was  simply  murder  on  a  large  scale.  It  ought 
to  be,  and  I  hoped  soon  would  be,  an  impossibility  with  civilised 
and  so-called  *  Christian '  nations. 

In  parting  from  Count  Tolstoi,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  and  sad  words :  < 1  do  not  know  whether  what  I 
am  doing  is  for  the  best,  or  whether  I  ought  to  tear  myself  away 
from  this  occupation.  All  I  know  is  that  I  cannot  leave  this  work. 
Perhaps  it  is  weakness ;  perhaps  it  is  my  duty  which  keeps  me 
here.  But  I  cannot  give  it  up,  even  if  I  should  like  to.  Like 
Moses  on  Mount  Horeb,  I  shall  never  see  the  fruit  of  my  labours. 
I  shall  never  know  whether  I  have  been  acting  for  the  best  or  not. 
My  fear  is  that  what  I  am  doing  is  only  a  palliative.' 

Surely,  when  the  historian  comes  to  cover  the  canvas  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  will  find  no  more  pathetic 
figure  for  his  painting  than  that  of  the  great  genius  Tolstoi, 
battling  with  famine  and  fever,  and  striving  with  all  his  might 
and  main  to  bring  about  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
and  yet  pursued  by  doubts  as  to  whether,  after  all,  there  is  not 
some  better  way  which  he  does  not  see. 
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THE  edelweiss  (Gnaphalium  Leontopodiuin)  has  been  hunted 
from  one  point  of  refuge  to  another,  among  the  Alps,  till  it  has 
been  almost  exterminated  in  its  native  home.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  quaint  of  the  mountain  flowers  is  condemned  to 
extinction  because  tourists  in  Switzerland  consider  themselves 
bound  by  fashion  to  wear  a  couple  of  dried  specimens  in  their* 
hats,  or  send  them  home  gummed  to  a  card.  In  one  or  two  of  the 
cantons  the  Government  has  interfered  to  save  the  persecuted 
plant,  and  has  set  a  fine  on  the  plucking  of  its  beautiful  white 
fluffy  flowers. 

The  edelweiss  does  not  submit  readily  to  cultivation  in 
gardens.  It  will  indeed  grow  when  planted  in  a  rockery,  but  it 
degenerates  early,  the  flowers  assuming  a  green  hue  in  place  of 
snowy  white,  and  the  petals  losing  their  curious  wool. 

Another  Alpine  favourite  is  also  subject  to  remorseless  pursuit, 
but  for  quite  another  object.  This  is  the  large  blue  gentian,  the 
gentianella  (Geyitiana  acaulis),  and  it  is  becoming  year  by  year 
less  common,  and  it  is  even  feared  lest  it  also  should  have  to  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law  to  save  it,  like  the  Edel- 
weiss, from  being  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  existing  Alpine 
flowers.  There  is,  however,  this  comfort  in  thinking  of  the  cruel 
and  unremittent  pursuit  to  which  the  gentianella  is  subjected, 
that  it,  unlike  the  edelweiss,  lives  happily  and  shows  its  full 
beauty  of  colour  in  the  garden  border.  And  yet  what  would  an 
Alpine  pasture  be  without  its  gentians  ?  Lovely  it  always  will  be, 
but  of  a  loveliness  without  its  perfection.  The  gentianella  is 
the  very  crown  of  its  beauty,  as  the  alpenrose  is  the  crown  of 
beauty  to  an  Alpine  crag.  Happily  the  little  blue  gentian — the 
Cup  of  Heaven,  as  the  Tyrolese  call  it — is  not  menaced  like  its 
larger  and  deeper-coloured  sister.  But  is  it  not  precisely  the  fact 
that  the  slope  spangled  with  the  azure  Gentiana  bavarica  has 
that  blue  gathered  into  dark  intenser  points  wherever  a  great 
bell  of  the  Gentiana  acaulis  opens,  the  very  thing  that  accen- 
tuates, sublimates  into  perfection  the  whole  vision  of  floral  beauty? 

There  is  a  class  of  men  and  women  who  make  it  their  profes- 
sion to  pursue  and  root  up  the  gentianella,  and  this  class  exists 
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throughout  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps,  in  Tyrol,  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  and  in  Switzerland.  This  is  the  Enzianklauber.  These 
Gentian  hunters  are  weatherbeaten,  wiry  individuals.  The  writer 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  pair,  man  and  wife,  and  employed 
them  to  collect  roots  and  bulbs  for  him.  As  soon  as  the  snows 
melted  in  spring,  and  the  doomed  gentians  showed  their  long 
pointed  bells  above  the  swath,  before  they  had  opened  and  dis- 
closed their  depths  of  purple-blue,  this  pair  locked  their  house  in 
the  valley  and  went  up  the  mountains,  not  to  return  to  their  home 
till  driven  down  by  the  snows  of  autumn. 

*  I  shall  write  to  you  in  spring,'  said  I,  *  and  give  you  a  list 
of  what  I  want.' 

*  In  spring ! '  was  the  answer.     {  Then  we  shall  not  get  the 
letter  till  the  approach  of  winter.     For,  see  you,  we  shall  be  up — 
very  high,  and  we  go  wherever  there  are  gentians,  arnica,  puff- 
balls.     No   one   can  say  where  we    shall  be.     We  do  not  know 
ourselves.     No  letter  can  reach  us  till  Michaelmas.     Our  Whit- 
suntide we  shall  spend  nearer  heaven  than  those  in  churches.' 
My  friends  were  peculiarly  happy ;   they  had  a  good  house  of 
their  own  in  the  valley,  and  they  went  together  into  the  heights : 
consequently,  they  were  companions  to  each  other  all  the  year. 

Usually  the  root-grubber  is  a  man  who  has  Ijailed  in  other 
trades  ;  perhaps  an  old  soldier,  or  a  day  labourer  who  yearns  for 
independence.  Never  a  young  man,  generally  one  with  grey  in 
his  hair. 

When  the  mountain  streams  begin  to  swell  and  foam,  he  be- 
comes restless,  looks  at  the  snowy  heights,  marks  the  return  of 
the  swallows,  notes  what  flowers  are  opening  in  the  meadows  by 
the  river.  Then,  one  fine  day  he  dons  his  leather  breeches,  and 
thick  woollen  stockings,  puts  on  his  heavy  shoes  with  iron  cramps 
in  the  soles,  takes  his  spud  and  pick — comes  into  the  kitchen, 
claps  his  old  woman  on  the  back,  and  says,  (  So  !  the  time  is 
come.  You  will  not  see  my  brown  face  again  till  the  first 
snows,  and  then  it  will  be  ten  times  browner — like  your  coffee 
berries.  Now,  old  wife,  you  know  what  I  want  up  in  the 
height.' 

She  nods.  She  has  it  ready — a  supply  of  flour,  salt,  bread, 
and  a  bottle  of  holy  water.  He  would  go  without  bread  rather 
than  without  this  latter. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

One  night  a  root-grubber  prepared  his  supper  after  a  hard 
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day's  work,  in  his  lonesome  post  in  the  high  Alps.  He  had  some 
potatoes,  and  he  resolved  on  a  good  plate  of  potato  salad.  He  had 
with  him  a  flask  of  crab-apple  vinegar.  So  he  sliced  the  potatoes 
and  drenched  them  from  the  bottle,  then  began  to  eat.  After 
the  lirst  mouthful  he  remained  perplexed,  shook  his  head,  and 
poured  some  more  from  the  flask  over  the  potatoes. 

The  result  was  not  more  satisfactory  than  before.  He  finished 
his  meal  without  relish,  and  then  prepared  himself  for  rest.  He 
recited  his  rosary,  then  splashed  some  holy  water  over  himself  to 
make  him  secure  against  all  spirits  of  evil,  when — with  a  cry  he 
began  to  rub  his  eyes.  The  holy  water  was  wondrous  sharp,  and 
made  them  smart.  Alas !  he  had  put  holy  water  with  his 
potatoes,  and  had  sprinkled  himself  with  vinegar. 

The  root-grubber  is  careful  to  provide  himself  with  something 
beside  pick  and  spud — and  that  is  a  rifle,  for  when  in  the  moun- 
tains he  relies  for  his  food  to  some  extent  on  the  chamois  he  can 
kill. 

He  builds  himself  a  little  hut  high  up  of  interwoven  branches 
of  pine,  roofed  with  bark  held  down  by  stones.  Here  he  kindles 
his  fire,  cooks  his  food,  and  sleeps.  The  hovel  is  destitute  of  every 
convenience,  is  pervious  to  wind  and  rain,  and  is  not  calculated  to 
endure  beyond  the  summer.  But  the  situation  is  magnificent. 
The  richest  verdure  clothes  the  slope  on  which  it  is  planted,  and 
the  snowy  peaks  and  glittering  glaciers  surround  it.  The  air  is 
musical  with  the  bells  of  the  pasturing  cattle. 

He  cares  little  enough,  apparently,  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
— his  object  in  life  is  to  find  roots,  especially  those  of  the  gentian- 
ella,  that  which  is  dark  blue  and  the  rarer  yellow  gentian.  For- 
merly, when  the  Gentiana  acaulis  starred  every  greensward,  his 
labours  were  not  arduous  nor  perilous.  But  as  the  Alps  have  been 
rifled,  the  flowers  have  to  be  sought  on  spots  hitherto  unexplored, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  man  must  tread  where  hardly  a  goat  can 
find  foothold. 

If  the  root-grubber,  instead  of  risking  his  life  and  undergoing 
severe  hardships  in  search  of  wild  plants,  would  cultivate  them  in 
his  garden  in  the  valley,  he  would  be  saved  this  trouble  and  the 
risk.  But  this  never  occurs  to  him,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
risk  and  exposure  constitute  one  of  the  charms  of  his  profession. 
Though  he  may  not  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  his  feelings,  yet 
dimly  but  very  really  he  does  enjoy  the  marvellous  scenery  of  the 
high  Alps,  amongst  which  his  life  for  half  the  year  is  spent. 
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He  starts  for  Ms  work  with  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn.  He 
clambers  precipices  to  the  ledges  where  lies  a  blue  band  of  flowers, 
like  an  azure  belt  girdling  the  mountain  ;  or,  if  he  cannot  ascend, 
he  lets  himself  down  to  their  place  of  refuge  by  a  rope  fastened 
to  a  pine  above.  When  the  sun  is  hot,  and  he  feels  hunger,  he 
throws  himself  by  a  spring  and  draws  from  his  wallet  a  hunch  of 
black  bread  and  another  of  goafs-milk  cheese.  After  a  brief  rest, 
he  is  at  work  again.  He  wanders  to  long  distances  from  his  hut, 
and  does  not  trouble  to  return  to  it  at  night,  especially  if  the  weather 
lie  favourable.  He  finds  shelter  under  a  rock,  and  sleeps  upon 
moss.  Next  morning  he  takes  all  the  roots  he  has  collected 
together,  and  spreads  them  on  a  rock  where  they  may  dry  in  the 
sun.  He  wanders  on,  and  again  sleeps  at  a  distance  from  his  hut, 
and  again  makes  a  little  store,  which  he  leaves  at  his  lodging  for 
the  night.  Very  generally,  each  root-grubber  has  several  of  these 
store  places,  and  to  these  he  carries  his  collections  every  day,  each 
day  to  the  nearest  store.  By  this  means  the  man  wanders  over 
great  distances,  and  day?,  weeks  may  pass  without  his  reappear- 
ance at  his  hut.  There  is  only  this  to  recall  him  to  it,  that  there 
is  his  supply  of  food,  and  to  it,  therefore,  he  must  go  back  when 
what  he  has  taken  with  him  is  exhausted.  But  he  obtains  fresh 
milk  often  enough,  and  sometimes  bread  and  cheese  as  well,  at  the 
senn-huts  where  the  girls  are  watching  the  cattle  on  the  high 
Alps,  and  making  the  cheeses.  If  the  man  can  play  the  zither, 
sing  a  song,  or  tell  a  tale,  he  is  heartily  welcome,  and  a  bed  in 
the  hayloft  is  never  denied  him. 

But  it  is  exceptional  for  the  digger  of  roots  to  visit  the  senn- 
houses  ;  he  leads  for  the  most  part  an  utterly  lonely  life,  keeping 
away  from  the  haunts  of  man,  for  where  man  is  there  the  moun- 
tain side  has  been  gone  over  again  and  again  in  search  of  the 
precious  roots.  He  collects  herbs  as  well  as  roots,  and  the  resin 
from  the  pines  as  well  as  both.  Especially  choice  is  that  resin 
which  is  found  in  amber-like  balls  or  masses  in  the  great  ant-hills 
in  the  woods.  He  turns  over  these  heaps  in  quest  of  the  resin. 

The  man  does  not  lose  his  tongue  through  the  solitary  life — 
he  talks  to  everything,  to  the  marmot  he  sees  by  the  snowfield 
and  hears  whistling,  to  the  plant  he  is  picking,  and  the  root  he 
is  digging  out  of  the  ground. 

He  is  full  of  superstition.  Away  from  men,  from  church, 
from  the  tavern  and  newspapers,  he  is  driven  in  on  himself, 
on  his  phantasies ;  and  the  old  stories  of  spirits  and  dwarfs, 
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of  elves  and  demons  he  heard  as  a  child,  rise  up  in  his  mind, 
fill  it,  and  become  to  him  living  verities.  The  spiritual  world 
is  to  him  full  of  terrors,  but  not  so  the  world  of  nature.  He 
is  a  fatalist.  Unless  he  be  doomed  to  be  struck,  the  lightning 
plays  around  him  innocuously.  He  goes  fearlessly  along  the  face 
of  a  precipice.  If  he  is  fated  to  fall,  fall  he  must.  Otherwise  he 
will  creep  along  upheld  marvellously. 

Thus  passes  the  summer.  The  days  begin  to  contract ;  the 
herb?,  one  after  another,  have  shed  their  blossoms.  No  longer  do 
the  cattle  bells  chime  on  the  Alpine  pastures,  nor  do  the  rocks 
ring  with  the  jodel  of  the  cowherd.  The  mountain  peaks  stand 
out  more  sharply  than  in  summer.  The  songbirds  have  ceased  to 
make  melody ;  only  now  and  again  are  the  cries  of  the  hawk  and 
the  stone-eagle  to  be  heard.  Then,  at  length,  come  cloud  and 
rain,  and  lastly  snow. 

The  time  for  return  is  come. 

The  root-grubber  goes  round  to  his  various  stores  and  collects 
all  together  in  his  little  hut,  and  finally  transports  the  whole  of 
his  six  months'  collection  to  the  valley. 

And  for  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  he  gathered  such  quantities 
of  gentian  root  ? 

The  purpose  of  collecting  the  arnica  and  some  other  roots 
used  in  medicine  is  plain  enough.  But  why  so  much  gentian  ? 
Partly  because  it  gives  a  better  tonic,  chiefly  because  out  of  these 
roots  is  distilled  the  favourite  gentian  brandy.  The  manufacture 
of  this  now  begins.  The  roots  that  have  been  collected  are  first 
subjected  to  thorough  drying,  and  then  are  chopped  small  with 
knives  shaped  like  sabres.  Then  the  whole  mass  is  put  into  vats 
to  ferment.  These  vats  are  closed  vessels  about  six  feet  high. 
When  the  fermentation  has  continued  sufficiently,  the  mass  is  put 
into  retorts  and  subjected  to  the  fire.  What  is  first  given  off 
is  *  futter ; '  it  looks  like  buttermilk,  and  contains  little  or  no 
alcohol.  This  is  again  subjected  to  the  fire,  and  the  brandy  that 
is  so  valued  in  the  Alps  flows  from  it. 

The  gentian  spirit  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  elixir  of  life  to 
the  mountain  folk.  A  glass  of  enzeler,  half  drunk  and  half  rubbed 
on  the  afflicted  member,  will  cure  rheumatism.  There  is  no 
lozenge  or  emollient  mixture  ever  made  that  is  so  good  for  a 
cough  and  sore  lungs  as  gentian  brandy.  There  is  not  a  stimu- 
lant in  exhaustion  so  efficacious  as  this  same  spirit.  But  then 
it  must  be  taken  with  the  implicit  faith  in  its  efficacy  that  is 
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possessed  by  the  Alpine  peasant.  He  takes  a  nip  of  it  in  the 
morning  to  brace  him  for  his  day's  work,  and  a  nip  at  night  to 
recover  his  exhausted  sinews.  He  takes  it  with  his  rneals  to  assist 
in  the  digestion.  He  takes  it  when  he  has  nothing  to  eat,  that  it 
may  serve  as  food  to  him,  meat  as  well  as  drink.  He  takes  a  nip 
to  stir  him  up  to  make  the  first  advances  to  his  beloved,  and  a  nip 
to  raise  his  felicity  to  its  acutest  pitch  when  she  has  consented 
to  be  his.  A  glass  of  enzeler  welcomes  the  advent  of  a  child  into 
the  world,  and  consoles  the  mourners  in  their  bereavement. 

The  smell  of  gentian  brandy  is  not  pleasant,  especially  if  new, 
but  with  age  the  spirit  greatly  improves,  mellows,  and  loses  its 
disagreeable  aroma.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  gentian  that  are  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  spirit,  the  yellow  gentian  (Gentiana  lutea) 
is  the  king.  This  gentian  grows  in  moist  thin  soil,  and  high  up 
on  the  Alps.  It  reaches  three  or  five  feet  in  height,  with  great 
strong  stems,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  are  produced  in 
dense  whorls  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  The  roots  are  far 
larger  than  those  of  the  Gentiana  acaulis.  It  has  been  so  sought 
after  that  it  is  now  becoming  a  rare  plant.  Next  to  the  yellow 
gentian  comes  that  with  the  large  dark  blue  bell ;  that  which  is 
called  acaulis.  The  Germans  call  it  thousand-gulden  herb.  Akin 
to  this  is  the  pannonian  gentian,  with  its  deep  purple  flowers  and 
dark  spots.  Then  the  spotted  gentian  (punctata}  and  that  which 
is  without  these  blotches  (concolor).  The  punctata  is  pale  yellow, 
and  grows  about  two  feet  high ;  the  spots  are  purple. 

Formerly,  when  the  gentians  grew  common  as  do  daisies  on  our 
meadows,  upon  every  Alpine  pasture,  the  root-digger  was  able  to 
realise  a  good  income,  but  it  is  otherwise  now.  These  beautiful  moun- 
tain flowers  have  been  so  persecuted,  so  driven  from  one  vantage 
ground  to  another,  that  they  are  becoming  annually  more  scarce, 
more  difficult  to  find,  and  consequently  the  business  has  become 
more  unremunerative  whilst  becoming  more  hazardous.  But  this 
is  the  fault  of  the  men  themselves.  If  they  would  but  leave  the 
lower  portion  of  the  root  in  the  ground,  the  plant  would  recover 
and  grow  again.  To  such  a  pass  has  it  come,  that  Alps  which 
were  at  one  time  blue  with  gentians  are  now  entirely  cleared  of 
them. 

Sometimes  the  owners  of  the  Alpine  pastures  refuse  to  allow 
the  grubbers  to  invade  them.  They  dig  up  the  roots  themselves 
and  sell  them  to  these  men,  who  are  then  merely  the  middle  men 
through  whose  hands  the  gentian  roots  pass  to  the  distillers. 
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One  whole  district — the  mountains  near  Hall  in  the  Inn  valley 
— has  been  denuded  of  gentians  by  an  unhappy  experiment.  Some 
years  ago  the  directors  of  the  salt  works  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  all  the  gentian  roots  that  could  be  got. 
The  mountaineers,  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  ready  market, 
swept  their  pastures  clear  of  gentians.  The  object  of  the  direc- 
tors was  to  mix  the  pounded  roots  with  the  coarse  salt  intended 
for  cattle,  and  make  it  unserviceable  for  table  use.  But  they  had 
miscalculated.  The  cattle  refused  to  eat  the  salt  made  bitter 
with  gentian,  and  many  hundreds  of  tons  had  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Inn.  It  killed  the  fish ;  but  that  was  the  least  of  the  evils. 
The  Alps  had  been  devastated,  and  a  whole  industry  destroyed. 
Those  who  previously  had  collected  and  distilled  gentian  roots, 
had  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  and  in  some  other  direction. 

*  Poor  as  a  root-grubber '  is  now  the  saying. 

Occasionally  one  of  these  men  returns  to  his  village  during 
the  summer,  but  then  it  is  never  alone,  nor  does  he  return  volun- 
tarily. He  has  his  hands  bound,  and  is  made  to  walk  between  a 
couple  of  foresters.  He  is  taken  off  to  the  prison  cell.  He  has 
been  chasing  something  other  than  gentians.  Occasionally  also 
another  returns,  a  broken  and  lifeless  mass,  and  is  carried,  to  the 
tolling  of  the  church  bell,  amidst  the  wailing  of  his  widow,  to  a 
darker  cell  still — that  of  the  grave.  The  gentian  has  revenged 
itself  on  its  destroyer. 
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AN  ARTIST  OF   THE  PAVEMENT. 

WE  are  apt  to  believe  that  any  crisis  in  our  lives  is  led  up  to,  as 
in  books  and  plays,  and  announces  itself  as  such  to  ourselves  and 
others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  events  which  affect  us  most 
generally  happen  quietly,  when  we  are  engaged  on  our  daily 
work,  and  thinking  least  about  them.  So,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
with  Charlie  Sprigget.  There  was  nothing  to  mark  this  day 
from  any  other  day  :  he  rose  at  his  usual  time,  had  his  breakfast 
of  bread  and  (what  a  man  without  a  conscience  sold  for)  butter, 
took  his  chalks  in  his  hat  and  set  out  for  his  studio.  Charlie 
Sprigget's  studio  was  large  and  airy,  and,  except  on  foggy  days, 
well  lighted,  and  he  paid  no  rent  for  it.  He  had  tried  two  or 
three,  all  very  similar,  but  he  had  never  been  so  well  satisfied 
with  any  as  with  his  latest.  It  was  in  a  not  too  fashionable 
neighbourhood,  and  there  was  a  blank  wall  behind  it  against 
which  he  could  lean  his  back  when  he  was  tired  of  work,  there 
was  plenty  of  traffic,  and  the  paving-stones  were  nice  and  square, 
and,  having  been  recently  laid  down,  were  quite  smooth — a  great 
advantage.  Charlie  was  particular  about  these  details,  for  he  was 
an  artist  at  heart,  and  to  the  true  artist  the  means  are  never  in- 
significant, being  sanctified  by  the  end  to  which  they  help  him  to 
attain. 

Mr.  Sprigget  set  to  work  with  a  very  good  heart.  The  tardy 
spring  seemed  to  have  come,  for  at  last  there  was  a  fine  day,  the 
nipping  east  wind  was  temporarily  lulled,  and  there  was  that 
subtle  fragrance  in  the  air  which  penetrates  to  the  brain  and 
rouses  even  in  the  least  imaginative  something  visionary,  hope- 
ful, poetic.  Charlie,  as  it  were,  instinctively  selected  his  light 
colours,  especially  from  the  greens  and  blues,  and  kneeling  on 
the  pavement,  which  served  him*  also  as  easel  and  canvas,  gave 
scope  to  the  creative  faculty  which  is  to  the  artist  his  tyrant  and 
his  slave.  Charlie,  if  he  belonged  to  any  special  school,  might  be 
claimed  by  the  Impressionists;  he  had  ah  idea  to  convey,  and  he 
did  so  in  a  method  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  it  being  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him  if  the  result  were  unintelligible  to  others. 
A  few  strokes  and  some  judicious  rubbing  with  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand,  and,  lo,  something  resembling  several  skeins  of 
green  wool  hopelessly  entangled  !  But  Charlie  saw,  as  it  were,  a 
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grove  of  trees  in  full  foliage,  and  the  birds  were  singing  in  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves  were  lifted  by  the  breeze,  and  the 
ground  beneath  was  flecked  with  sunlight  and  with  shadow ;  then 
a  liberal  band  of  blue,  rubbed  with  the  coat-sleeve  to  smoothness 
and  equality,  a  few  touches  of  white,  and  in  the  middle  a  fowl 
well  nigh  as  large  as  the  largest  tree,  with  wings  outspread  and 
open  beak  ;  and  Charlie  had  represented  the  great  o'erleaning  sky, 
with  the  lightest  of  fleecy  clouds,  and  the  lark  which  had  soared 
above  the  earth,  giving  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  such  as  never 
poet  knew. 

If  others  did  not  see  all  Charlie  meant,  he  thought,  as  we  all 
think,  when  men  are  blind  to  our  intentions,  that  their  sight  was 
darkened. 

So  he  drew  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  had  produced  five 
pictures  his  soul  was  eased,  and  he  was  content,  and  ready  to  sit 
with  his  back  against  the  wall  and  the  soles  of  his  ragged  boots 
exposed ;  but  first  he  drew  a  circle  in  yellow  chalk  and  printed  in 
irregular  letters: 

'  GIV   AND   IT   SHALL   BE   GIVEN   UNTO   YOU.' 

He  generally  put  a  copybook  maxim  or  a  quotation  from  Scripture, 
occasionally  incorrect,  for  the  passengers'  spiritual,  and  his  own 
pecuniary,  benefit. 

His  labours  had  not  been  unnoticed.  Many  of  the  passers-by 
stopped  a  little  while  to  watch  him,  but  in  a  merely  desultory 
manner,  and  no  one  thought  of  paying  for  this  private  view ; 
indeed,  Charlie's  profession  was  not  particularly  remunerative. 
But  then  his  expenses  were  light,  and  many  of  his  chalks  had 
been  given  him  by  a  brother  artist  who  had  discovered  he  was 
unsuited  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  had  therefore  gone  for  a  sandwich 
man.  But  scarcely  had  Mr.  Sprigget  settled  himself,  with  special 
care  as  to  the  greater  prominence  of  the  right  leg,  the  trouser  of 
which  seemed  designed  as  a  patent  ventilator,  when  a  hot  half- 
penny was  slipped  into  his  hand,  and  looking  up  he  met  a  pair  of 
grey,  long-lashed,  friendly  eyes,  which  seemed  to  send  a  thrill  to 
his  very  heart. 

The  owner  of  the  eyes  was  a  girl  of  about  seventeen,  with  a 
freckled  honest  face,  such  a  beautiful  mouth  that  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  had  there  been  less  of  it,  as  the  hypercritical  might 
have  desired,  and  a  quantity  of  brown  untidy  hair,  which  the 
apology  for  a  bonnet  scarcely  served  to  hide.  She  was  very  poorly 
dressed  in  a  brown  linsey  gown,  plentifully  garnished  with  many- 
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coloured  patches,  and  across  her  shoulders  was  thrown  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Paisley  shawl.  Very  few  people  off  the  stage  look 
picturesque  in  such  common  attire,  but  Belinda  might  have  been 
coveted  as  a  model  by  a  greater  artist  than  Charlie  Sprigget. 

*  Oh,  I  say  now,'  said  Charlie,  turning  over  the  halfpenny  un- 
easily, '  ain't  you  a  robbin'  of  yerself,  miss  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  replied  Belinda  with  dignity.  *  Seems  to  me 
that  them  as  looks  ought  to  pay,  and  I'm  oncommon  fond  of 
picturs,  I  am.' 

1  Are  you  now  ?  '  said  Charlie.  Then,  forgetting  his  elaborate 
preparation  for  arousing  the  public  pity,  he  sprang  up.  *  P'r'aps 
you'ld  let  me  show  you  round  the  gallery,  miss.  I  ain't  got  no 
caterlogue,  yer  see.' 

There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Sprigget's  manner  to  which  to  take 
exception,  and  Belinda,  who  knew  no  law  of  etiquette  but  that 
which  was  dictated  by  the  kindliness  of  her  nature,  fell  in 
willingly  with  his  suggestion.  They  accordingly  stood  together 
smiling,  he  at  his  own  small  joke  and  because  Belinda  was 
smiling,  she  because  she  was  happy  and  the  sun  shone. 

*  This  here,'  said  Mr.  Sprigget,  with  a  wave  of  his  right  arm, 
'is  a  scene  repperesenting  the  country  ;  that  there  with  the  horns 
is  a  deer  browsin'  on  the  grass,  and  that  other  is  a  bull  anigh  the 
fence ;  and  them  black  things  in  the  hair  is  birds  flyin',  and  them 
s6rt  o'  stars  on  the  grass  is  daisies.' 

4 1  ain't  never  been  in  the  country,'  said  Belinda  ;  '  but  it  do 
seem  as  nat'ral  as  life.' 

Mr.  Sprigget,  who  was  perhaps  not  a  little  conceited,  ruodded 
approval  of  this  criticism. 

'I've  bin  there,  trampin','  be  said.  *  I  like  it  for  a  bit — it's 
all  sort  o'  peaceful,  and  you  feels  like  as  if  things  was  easier  than 
they  is,  and  there's  thoughts  comes  to  you,  pure-like.' 

*  I'd  like  to  go  there,'  said  Belinda.     '  And  what's  this  one  ?  ' 

'  Why  that's  a  country  scene,  too,  that  is.  Not  quite  so  much 
life  in  it  as  t'other  one.  That's  like  a  forest  or  something,  all 
trees  close  together,  a  bit  like  Kensington  Gardings — I  reckon 
you've  bin  there  ?  ' 

'  Maybe.  I  don't  recolleck.  I  ain't  never  bin  out  o'  London 
as  I  knows  on.  But  I  may  have  been  taken  when  I  was  little.' 

Charlie  was  amazed  at  her  ignorance,  and  yet  it  did  not  mis- 
become her. 

'  Kensington   is  in  London,'  he  said ;  *  but   London's  a  big 
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place,  and  it  ain't  to  be  expected  you'ld  know  it  all.  Wull,  and 
there,  you  see,  above  the  forest  is  a  bird  asingin'.  Oh,  they  do 
sing  in  the  country  somethin'  like.  A  penny  whistle  ain't  in  it.' 
'  And  who's  that  gentleman  ?  '  inquired  Belinda,  indicating  a 
study  in  black  and  white  of  a  being  with  legs  far  apart,  both 
arms  extended,  and  a  neck  made  specially  long  to  accommodate  a 
vast  collar. 

*  That's  pollytical,'  said  Charlie. 
« Who  ?  > 

'Mr.  Gladstone — him  as  cuts  trees  with  axes,  and  makes  the 
speeches  in  Parliament  and  all.' 

*  Yes,  I  think  I've  heerd  his  name.     There's  a  boy  in  our  court 
sings  comic  songs  wonderful,  and  I  think  that  name  come  in  one. 
Do  you  think  itld  be  the  same  party  ? ' 

*  I  clessay.     That  head's  wonderful  like.     I've  seen  picturs  of 
him,     The  body  and  leg  part  I  guessed  at.     They  don't  signify. 
One  body  and  legs  is  uncommon  like  another.     And  now  these 
two  is  sea-pieces.     That's  a  calm  with  a  ship  on  it,  and  t'other's  a 
storm.' 

*  Where's  the  ship  off  that  one  ?  ' 

'  Gone  down,  don't  yer  see  ?    There's  a  bit  of  mast  stickin'  up.' 
Belinda  looked  serious. 

*  I'm  sorry  you  put  that  in,'  she  said.     *  The  others  is  so 
peaceful.     Have  you  seen  the  sea  too  ?  ' 

*  Well,  I  ain't  exactly  seen  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  there,  what's 
the  use  of  bein'  an  artist  if  you  can't  imagine  a  bit  ?     Besides, 
I've  seen  coloured  things  in  shops  and  all.' 

'  Seems  to  me  you  must  be  very  clever.' 
Mr.  Sprigget  assumed  a  modest  demeanour.     *  Not  so  very,' 
he  said.     *  It's  my  profeshun,  you  see.' 
There  was  a  minute's  silence. 
'  Are  you  here  most  days  ? '  asked  Belinda,  then. 

*  Yes,  I've  took  up  quarters  here.' 

'  P'r'aps  I'll  see  yer  again.     I  often  comes  past.' 

*  Do  yer  now  ? ' 

It  was  not  much  to  say,  but  the  tone  betrayed  interest.  Once 
more  their  eyes  met.  They  were  both  very  young,  for  Mr. 
Sprigget  had  not  yet  attained  his  twentieth  year ;  they  were  both 
the  children  of  nature,  and  already  there  existed  between  them 
that  intuitive  sympathy  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  deepest 
sentiment ;  and  the  sense  of  the  spring  was  about  them ;  and  that 
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humanity  which  in  the  uncultured  poor  is  as  real  as,  more  real 
than,  in  those  capable  of  analytical  introspection,  asserted  itself 
unresisted. 

'Do  yer  now?  '  said  Charlie  Sprigget  again,  but  this  time  he 
lingered  on  the  words.  *  I  tell  you  what,'  he  added  with  a  burst 
of  gallantry,  *  I  shall  draw  something  special  for  yer  every  day  in 
the  hopes  of  you  comin'  by.  But,'  fumbling  in  histrouser  pocket, 
*  I  'Id  rather  you  see  the  show  gratis  free,  yer  know.' 

She  nodded  her  thanks,  smiled  again,  showing  the  whitest  of 
teeth,  and  walked  rapidly  away. 

Mr.  Sprigget  went  back  to  his  seat  against  the  wall,  but  now 
he  was  reckless  as  to  which  trouser  was  most  evident.  He  felt 
very  contented,  very  peaceful,  with  that  peculiar  consciousness  of 
completion  which  is  only  vouchsafed  to  those  who  meet  their  twin 
soul.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  he  was  master  of  himself,  but  now 
he  was  in  love.  He  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  been  in  love 
directly  Belinda's  eyes  had  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  romance  which  glorified  his  life  ; 
and  his  art  became  to  him  more  sacred  than  before  because  it  had 
been  the  means  of  drawing  Belinda  to  him.  Not  that  he  gave  her 
at  once  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  feelings ;  Charlie  had  Lad 
some  acquaintance  with  the  sex  already,  and  he  knew  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  mere  externals  ;  only  he  found  himself  constantly 
thinking  of  Belinda,  and  when  he  set  about  his  daily  work  it  was 
always  with  the  notion  of  doing  that  which  should  be  pleasing  in 
her  sight.  Never  more  than  two  or  three  days  elapsed  before  she 
chanced  to  pass  by,  and  she  invariably  stopped  and  had  a  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  as  this  conversation  was  all  about  himself  and 
his  pictures,  it  is  no  wonder  he  found  her  more  and  more  charm- 
ing. At  last  one  day  he  drew  '  something  special '  for  her  of  a 
different  nature  from  any  subject  he  had  hitherto  attempted.  It 
was  like  the  ace  of  hearts  (red),  and  it  was  dissected  transversely 
by  what  was  apparently  a  herring-bone,  but  which  represented 
the  weapon  of  Cupid.  When  this  artistic  production  was  com- 
pleted he  sat  and  watched  it  with  sentimental  satisfaction,  but,  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  no  Belinda  passed  that  morning,  and  the 
afternoon  dragged  by  reason  of  her  absence.  That  night  it  rained, 
and  the  heart  looked  unpleasant  the  next  day.  Charlie  erased  it 
altogether  with  the  piece  of  rag  with  which  he  usually  undid  his 
handiwork  of  an  evening ;  but  he  had,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  left  the  symbol  from  a  superstitious  aversion  to  destroy 
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it.  He  took  a  studio  a  few  feet  farther  up  the  street  and  drew 
another  ace,  fatter  than  the  last  and  pierced  by  a  larger  and  fiercer 
herring-bone. 

He  was  still  engaged  in  touching  it  up  when  a  voice,  the  voice, 
quite  close  to  him,  inquired  : 

'  And  what  might  you  be  drawin'  this  morning  ?  ' 

Mr.  Sprigget  assumed  the  perpendicular  with  promptitude  and 
held  out  his  hand.  He  blushed  a  little  at  the  contact  with  hers, 
and  perhaps  because  of  the  explanation  which  was  required  of  him. 
Things  in  anticipation  ideal  seem  in  consummation  foolish. 

'  Lor','  said  Belinda,  looking  down  at  the  pavement,  '  it's  like 
a  valentine.  Is  that  a  heart,  Mr.  Sprigget  ? ' 

Introductions  had  taken  place  at  the  second  interview. 

*  A  heart  it  is,'  said  Charlie,  whose  own  organ  was  beating  with 
violence  at  the  present  moment.  <  And  whose  do  you  think,  now  ?  ' 

Belinda  shook  her  head,  but  she,  too,  became  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  her  own  organ  of  circulation,  which  seemed  to  be 
mounting  towards  her  throat. 

*  Mine  ! '  said  Charlie  quaveringly,  as  she  did  not  come  to  his 
assistance,  *  and,' he  added,  seeing  from  her  rosy  half-averted  face 
that  she  was  not  as  far  from  understanding  him  as  her  silence 
might  have  suggested,  '  you  it  is  as  have  pierced  it.     Belinda,  I 
loves  you.' 

Belinda  might  have  taken  exception  to  being  portrayed  as  a 
fish-bone  ;  but  perhaps  she  gave  Mr.  Sprigget  credit  for  being 
slightly  confused  by  reason  of  his  emotions.  At  any  rate  she 
manifested  no  displeasure,  but  being  a  practical  little  person  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm  and  said  : 

'  And  I  don't  dislike  you  neither,  Charlie.'  Thus  they  became 
engaged. 

Belinda  took  the  somewhat  hard  seat  to  which  he  pointed. 

Mr.  Sprigget  rapidly  did  two  or  three  designs  with  an  unsteady 
hand,  drew  his  inevitable  circle,  and  after  an  instant's  thought 
wrote  therein : 

*LUV  ONE  ANNOTHER' 
and 

'IT   IS   MORE   BLESED   TO   GIV   THAN   TO   RESEEVE.' 

Then  he  felt  that  he  had  earned  the  right  to  join  his  lady-love, 
who  had  been  watching  his  operations  with  approving  eyes. 

The  harmony  of  the  morning  was  unbroken.  They  spoke 
little,  but  each  was  happy  in  the  presence  of  the  other,  and 
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different  people  have  different  ways  of  making  love.  Licence  in 
this  as  in  other  things  must  be  given  to  the  play  of  human 
nature.  Towards  twelve  o'clock,  however,  Belinda  rose. 

*  I  must  be  goin','  she  said. 

*  Have  you  got  anything  to  do  special  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Sprigget. 
The  gentleman  had  always  talked  so  much  about  himself  that 

he  had  found  out  very  little  about  Belinda. 

*  Didn't  yer  know  ? '  said  the  girl.    *  Why,  now  I  comes  to 
think  of  it,  I  ain't  never  mentioned  it.     I  has  a  barrow.' 

'  Do  yer  ?     I  hadn't  a  notion  you  did  anythink  like  that.' 

*  Yes,  me  and  another  girl.' 

<  What  do  yer  sell  ? ' 

*  Guess.' 

4  Why,  there  ain't  anything  'Id  suit  you  but  flowers,'  said  the 
artist. 

Belinda  shook  her  head. 

*  Hokey-pokey,  p'r'aps.' 

*  No.     Gruess  again.' 

'I   don't  seem  to  fancy  you  sellin'  anything  else,  Belinda, 
'ceptin'  p'r'aps  oranges,  or  nuts  maybe.' 
1  Wrong  again.' 

<  What  is  it,  then  ? ' 

«  Whelks  ! '  said  Belinda. 

If  Mr.  Sprigget  had  been  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 
himself  no  greater  blow  could  have  been  dealt  him.  He  was  an 
idealist,  and  he  despised  the  practical  side  of  life.  To  him  whelks 
hacked  any  element  of  romance.  It  somehow  hurt  him  to  think 
that  his  Belinda,  his  goddess,  his  inspiration,  should  be  a  vendor 
of  whelks,  and  satisfied  with — apparently  proud  of — her  associa- 
tion with  that  homely  shell-fish.  Mr.  Sprigget  unfortunately 
had  notions  above  his  station. 

'Belinda,'  he  said,  with  a  grave,  even  sorrowful,  expression, 

*  it  don't  seem  sootable.' 

<  What  don't  ? ' 

4  Whelks.     I  could  ha'  swallowei  a  good  deal,  but  it  don't 
seem  as  if  I  could  swaller  whelks.' 
His  manner  annoyed  Belinda. 

*  You  ain't  asked  to,'  she  replied  promptly. 

*  If  only  it  was  flowers,  now,  there's  a  poetry  about  flowers.' 

*  I  don't  see  anything  against  whelks,'  said  Belinda  stoutly. 

*  They're  wholesome  and  tasty.     There  ain't  the  risk  about  'em 
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there  is  with  flowers  neither,  and  they're  oncommon  popilar  with 
men,'  and  the  vendor  of  the  despised  article  of  consumption  tossed 
her  head.  She  resented  these  airs  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sprigget, 
for  she  had  a  spirit  of  her  own. 

*  Oh,  no  doubt,'  said  Mr.   Sprigget,  *  but  they  wouldn't  be 
perfeshunal  men — not  artists  nor  that.      Belinda,  you  said  you 
loved  me.     It  ain't  much  to  ask  yer  to  please  me.' 

'  Of  course  I'ld  please  you  if  there  was  any  sense  in  it,  but 
there  ain't  no  sense,'  said  Belinda,  beginning  to  get  angry.  (More 
educated  lovers  have  quarrelled  about  a  matter  quite  as  small, 
especially  when,  as  now,  the  question  at  issue  is  less  the  original 
cause  of  dissension  than  which  shall  give  in  and  which  have  his 
own  way.)  '  If  I  earns  my  livin'  honest,  it  don't  seem  to  matter 
whether  it's  flowers  or  fishes ;  and  if  a  thing  pays,  what's  the  use 
of  chuckin'  it  ?  Whelks  has  stuck  to  me,  and  done  well  by  me, 
and  it's  only  nateral  as  I  should  do  the  same  by  whelks.' 

*  Oh,  very  well,'  said  Mr.  Sprigget  with  dignity.     <  It  don't 
matter — only  evidently  you  don't  care  for  my  opinions,  though 
it  did  seem  as  if  we  was  a-goin'  to  get  on  well,  you  and  me.     But 
women  is  all  alike — obstinit.' 

During  the  first  part  of  this  speech  Belinda  had  given  signs 
of  relenting,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  desirous  of  pleasing 
Mr.  Sprigget,  although  his  ideas  of  respectability  were  not  com- 
prehensible to  her ;  but  the  concluding  sentence  hardened  her 
heart.  '  Yes,'  she  exclaimed,  '  we  are  obstinit,  and  it's  just  as 
well  when  men  are  so  foolish.'  (Belinda  had  a  temper,  as  what 
woman  has  not  who  is  worth  her  salt  ?)  '  And  if  I  ain't  grand 
enough  for  you,  it's  a  pity  you  didn't  find  it  out  sooner.  Which, 
evidently,  we've  been  making  a  mistake.  Good  morning.' 

And,  gathering  her  shawl  about  her,  the  lady  walked  away 
with  great  dignity  to  burst  into  tears  directly  she  was  out  of 
sight.  Mr.  Sprigget  was  thunderstruck.  Little  had  he  foreseen 
to  what  his  words  would  lead.  His  first  impulse  was  to  follow 
her,  but  that  pride  which  will  rather  have  us  suffer  untold  pangs 
than  admit  ourselves  to  be  in  the  wrong  held  him  back.  Very 
low  he  grew,  however,  and  very  dispirited,  as  the  afternoon  wore 
on.  Yet  he  hoped  that  Belinda  would  relent  and  come  back 
to-morrow  and  make  it  up.  He  would  rather  she  should  take  the 
first  step  towards  reconciliation,  though  he  was  ready  to  meet  her 
more  than  halfway.  How  dreary  he  felt,  and  but  a  short  time 
back  he  had  been  so  happy.  He  recalled  the  sunburnt,  childish 
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face,  the  frank  eyes  which  met  his  so  fearlessly,  and  the  mouth 
which  smiled  more  bewitchingly  than  any  mouth  he  had  ever 
seen.  And  then  what  a  thrill  went  through  him  when  by  accident 
her  hand  met  his,  or  her  hair,  as  she  bent  towards  him,  was  blown 
by  the  wind  against  his  cheek  !  He  loved  her !  And  surely  such 
a  little  thing  as  this  was  not  going  to  separate  them.  Why,  it 
was  only  his  exalted  conception  of  her  that  made  him  desirous  of 
connecting  with  her  merely  the  loveliest  things.  (He  was  not 
the  first  unpractical  poet.)  And  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to 
misunderstand  him,  and,  above  all,  to  go  off  in  that  manner,  when 
she  had  said — and  how  sweetly,  too  ! — so  few  hours  back,  'And  I 
don't  dislike  you  neither,  Charlie.' 

At  the  recollection  of  this  he  nearly  knocked  his  head  against 
the  wall.  As  a  vent  to  his  feelings,  he  seized  his  chalks  and  set 
to  work  to  put  his  sorrow  into  his  art.  "  Quite  different  were  the 
pictures  he  now  drew  from  the  airy  productions  of  the  morning. 
He  depicted  an  earthquake  as  his  imagination  dictated,  then  a 
battlefield,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with  dead  and  dying. 
Fame  comes  to  the  broken-hearted  ;  genius  is  the  child  of  despair. 
So,  in  his  little  way,  Charlie  Sprigget,  the  pavement-artist,  learnt 
that  afternoon.  Never  had  he  earned  so  much,  nor  attracted  so 
much  attention ;  but  oh !  his  heart  was  very  heavy  as,  leaving  his 
masterpieces  in  the  hope  that  Belinda  would  see  them  in  the 
morning,  he  wended  his  way  homeward.  But  that  night  it  rained 
again,  so  that  the  battlefield  and  the  earthquake  and  the  dead 
and  dying  were  all  washed  away,  or  so  blurred  as  to  be  indistinct 
and  unrecognisable,  and  all  the  next  day  it  rained  and  the  day 
after  that ;  so  that,  but  for  his  unusual  harvest,  it  would  have 
gone  badly  with  Charlie,  who  had  no  balance  in  hand,  and  whose 
appetite  was  apt  to  be  unpleasantly  self-assertive. 

But  the  third  day  it  cleared,  and  he  went  to  his  studio,  and 
once  more  hope  reigned  in  his  heart.  The  morning  passed  and 
no  Belinda  came  along,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  knew,  or  guessed, 
she  would  be  engaged.  He  could  not  work,  for  though  excite- 
ment is  a  stimulus,  dreariness  is  the  very  reverse.  No  man  yet 
produced  a  masterpiece  through  depression,  though  he  might 
through  despair.  So  poor  Sprigget  only  scratched  aimlessly  on 
the  pavement  with  his  dullest  grey  chalk,  and  cursed  the  day  he 
was  born. 

That  afternoon,  however,  he  did  see  his  lady-love,  though  not 
in  the  manner  he  had  expected.  Miss  Belinda  was  quite  as 
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anxious  to  look  upon  his  face  as  he  to  look  upon  hers,  and  fully 
as  repentant,  though  not  quite  as  wretched,  as  himself;  but  she 
was  also  desirous  of  proving  to  him  that  she  was  not  going  to  be 
trampled  on  and  that  she  was  a  person  of  spirit.  Accordingly, 
she  had  persuaded  her  *  pal ' — a  young  woman  several  years  her 
senior,  and  who  was  in  reality  the  head  and  manager  of  the  firm — 
to  try  a  fresh  locality  for  their  barrow.  And  now  she  walked 
triumphantly  behind  it  and  helped  to  pitch  it  exactly  opposite 
Mr.  Sprigget's  studio.  Charlie  was  thunderstruck,  when  he  beheld 
her  and  realised  the  significance  of  the  action.  There  she  was, 
distractingly  pretty,  arranging  the  tiny  plate fuls  of  whelks,  quan- 
tities of  which  fish,  garnished  with  parsley,  were  heaped  on  the 
barrow.  She  cast  a  look  upon  Mr.  Sprigget,  but  took  no  further 
notice  of  him,  and,  when  his  eyes  met  hers,  turned  and  addressed 
a  laughing  remark  to  her  partner.  Her  audacity  and  her  fascina- 
tion— above  all,  her  apparent  indifference  to  himself — reduced  the 
onlooker  to  a  state  of  utter  misery.  He  knew  not  what  to  do ;  go 
he  dared  not,  stay  he  must — she  should  not  have  the  satisfaction 
of  putting  him  to  flight.  But  what  he  suffered !  And  worse 
followed.  For  the  whelks  were  largely  patronised,  and,  as  Belinda 
had  said,  they  were  *  oncommon  popilar  with  men ; '  and  now 
several  people  stopped,  and  'Belinda  it  was  who  handed  them  the 
little  plates,  and  shook  on  the  pepper,  and  suggested  what  would 
be  a  desirable  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  supplied  them  with  the 
bread  and  butter  which  she  had  cut  with  her  own  hands.  And 
how  she  laughed  too,  and  made  little  jokes !  Whenever  he  saw 
her  white  teeth  gleaming,  he  gnashed  his  own  in  impotent  wrath 
and  jealousy,  poor  Sprigget;  for  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  what  a  heavy  heart  that  bright-faced  Belinda  had  in  her 
bosom.  Where  a  man  sulks  a  woman  laughs.  He  went  away  at 
last,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer.  And,  perhaps,  not  the  least 
bitter  drop  in  his  cup  was  this,  that  while  he  had  earned  not  one 
penny  by  his  art,  she  of  the  despised  trade  had  accumulated  quite 
a  little  pile  of  coppers. 

The  next  day  she  came  again,  and  every  day  that  week,  and 
still  it  was  his  fate  to  sit  and  watch  her,  and  love  her  ever  more 
deeply,  and  never  have  so  much  satisfaction  as  to  touch  her  hand 
nor  hear  her  voice  except  when  she  addressed  another  ;  and  he 
would  speculate  how  far  otherwise  it  might  have  been  by  now  but 
for  his  presumption ;  for  it  would  have  been  his  privilege  to  kiss 
her,  and  to  tell  her  all  his  thoughts,  and  claim  her  sympathy  as  a 
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right.     Oh !  he  was  doubly  lonely  by  contrast  with  what  might 
have  been. 

And  he  earned  very,  very  little  that  week — less  than  he  had 
ever  done  since  he  bad  taken  to  the  profession — so  that  when  he 
encountered  by  chance  his  old  friend  and  the  latter  told  him  of  a 
sandwich  man  who  had  died  that  day  and  advised  him  to  apply 
for  the  boards  at  once,  he  accepted  the  suggestion  as  a  wise  one, 
and  driven  by  that  stern  master,  hunger,  spent  three  hours 
parading  up  and  down  the  streets  between  two  advertisements 
of  a  sale  of  boots. 

He  had  time  for  meditation,  and  perhaps  his  occupation  tended 
to  foster  the  humility  which  Mr.  Sprigget  lacked.  He  resolved 
that  as  adversity  had  come  to  him  and  prosperity  to  Belinda  he 
must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  her,  and  that  it  was  no  less  than  his 
duty  to  tell  her  so  and  to  apologise  for  having  presumed  to  dic- 
tate to  her.  Yes,  he  saw  now  that  though  it  might  be  very  well 
to  have  high-flown  notions  yet  people  must  live,  and  those  were 
wise  who  did  that  which  remunerated  them,  provided  it  were  only 
honest.  After  all  he  was  now  little  better  than  a  beggar,  and 
there  could  be  no  work  too  menial  for  one  who  might  otherwise 
have  to  face  starvation.  Providence,  he  thought,  had  deserted  him 
to  teach  him  a  lesson ;  at  any  rate,  his  good  luck  (which  was  to 
Charlie  a  synonymous  term)  had  done  so ;  and  the  lesson  being 
learnt  he  thought  it  probable  that  if  he  profited  by  the  teaching 
fortune  would  favour  him  again. 

Thus  thinking  he  noticed  little  where  they  were  going,  but 
just  followed  the  man  in  front  of  him,  his  own  eyes  cast  down 
upon  the  pavement.  Suddenly  the  blood  leapt  to  his  face.  He 
saw  upon  the  ground  the  faint  mark  of  his  work,  and  he  knew 
where  he  was.  He  looked  up.  There  was  the  stall!  And 
Belinda  stood  behind  it.  Attracted  by  the  row  of  sandwich  men 
she  watched  them  as  they  passed,  and  so  it  came  about  that  poor 
shamed  Charlie  met  her  gaze.  Her  eyes  fell.  And  he  did  not 
therefore  note  the  surprise  and  the  pity  which  were  in  them.  He 
felt  that  now  indeed  all  was  over  with  him.  A  sudden  thought 
came  to  him.  He  dropped  out  of  rank,  and  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  piece  of  chalk  stooped  and  wrote  in  the  usual  printed 
characters  which  were  the  only  ones  he  or  Belinda  could  read  with 
ease: 

*  PRIDE  MUST  HAVE  A  FORL.      WELKS  ARE   GOOD.' 

And  he  underlined  '  FORL.' 
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When  he  had  done  this  he  rejoined  the  others,  but  without 
glancing  any  more  at  Belinda. 

'  I  must  see  what  that  man  has  written,'  said  she  to  her  com- 
panion in  as  casual  a  tone  as  she  could  assume,  and  she  ran  round 
and  looked,  spelling  it  out  carefully.  Then  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  her  heart  went  out  to  Charlie,  the  more  that  there 
flashed  across  her  the  idea,  which  had  never  occurred  to  him,  that 
some  of  the  pennies  which  might  have  gone  to  Sprigget  had  found 
their  way  to  her  little  till. 

But  Charlie  had  not  completed  his  humiliation.  He  was  too 
much  of  an  artist  not  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly.  And,  besides, 
he  was  desirous  of  seeing  what  effect  his  words  had  had  upon  her. 
Accordingly  the  next  day  he  walked  down  to  the  old  haunt  and 
presented  himself  at  the  stall.  His  face  was  very  red  as  he 
pushed  a  penny  towards  the  other  woman  (he  dared  not  look  at 
Belinda)  and  asked  for  a  plate  of  whelks.  If  this  was  comic,  there 
was  not  wanting  an  element  of  pathos.  The  little  plate  was  given 
him,  and  Belinda  handed  him  some  bread  and  butter.  He  could 
not  help  looking  at  her,  and  she  was  smiling  at  him  so  kindly  and 
yet  so  wistfully  that  his  heart  bounded. 

'  Mr.  Sprigget,'  said  Belinda  in  a  low  voice.  *  I  am  afraid 
we've  interfered  with  your  work,  ain't  we  ? ' 

*  Nothing  to  mention,'  said  Charlie  gruffly. 

'We  are  thinkin'  of  goin'  somewheres  else,'  said  Belinda. 
(  Ain't  we,  Nance  ?  ' 

'  Well,  you  spoke  of  it,'  said  the  other.  '  I  finds  this  a  very 
payin'  place.' 

*  Have  you  got  your  chalks  about  you  ?  '  asked  Belinda  then. 

*  'Cos  if  so,  I  wish  you'ld  draw  somethin'.' 

*  What  sort  of  a  thing  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Sprigget,  beginning  to  be 
mollified.     *  Something  special  ?  ' 

*  Yes.     Something — special,'  repeated  Belinda. 
Then  she  slipped  round  the  stall. 

*  Oh,   Mr.  Sprigget — Charlie,'   she  said  softly.     '  Won't  you 
draw  the  heart  again  ?    You  know,  what  you  did  the  day — you 
told  me    something — before   we  quarrelled.      Oh,  I  ain't  never 
been  happy  since.     I'll  give  up  ' — she  pointed  to  the  barrow — 

*  whelks  and  all  if  you'll  only  make  it  up.' 

*  No,  Belinda,'  said  Mr.  Sprigget.     '  Stick  to  'em.    Maybe  I've 
been   mistaken.     It's   prejudice,  that's  what  it  is,  Belinda.     It 
seems  a  payin'  trade  enough — shouldn't  wonder  if  I  'ad  some- 
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thing  o'  the  sort  myself  later  on.  Art's  percarious,  Belinda,  in  wet 

weather.  And  as  to  makin'  it  up '  Something  rose  in  Mr. 

Sprigget's  throat  and  he  turned  away,  for  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  too  much  for  him. 

He  set  to  work  then  and  there  to  do  the  heart.  He  had  barely 
completed  it  to  his  satisfaction  when  a  hand  drew  the  chalk  out  of 
his  fingers.  Belinda,  smiling  and  blushing,  made  a  copy  of  his 
study  ;  a  very  bulgy  curious  little  heart  hers  was — evidently  a  heart 
with  fatty  degeneration,  and  it  was  pierced  neatly  in  the  middle 
by  a  very  shaky  arrow. 

'  There,'  said  the  art  student,  looking  up  for  a  moment  into 
the  artist's  face,  ' that  is  mine  !  ' 

And  then  dropping  the  chalk  she  ran  back  to  her  place  at  the 
barrow. 
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MANY,  if  not  most,  of  our  cathedrals  have  curiosities  treasured  in 
them  that  are  no  part  of  the  fabrics,  but  yet  from  associations 
have  come  to  be  identified  with  them,  or  with  their  history.  In 
rarer  instances,  these  curiosities  are  parts  of  the  structure  in  which 
they  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whispering  galleries  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral  and  St.  Paul's  ;  and  in  others,  without  being  actually  a 
portion  of  the  construction,  they  are  parts  of  its  ornamentation, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  figure  of  a  demon  looking  over  Lincoln  from 
the  roof  of  the  south-east  side  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  of  the 
fiddler  fiddling  over  York  on  the  roof  of  York  Minster.  Some- 
times a  recent  discovery  imparts  an  interest  as  of  a  curiosity,  as  in 
the  matter  of  the  grooves  lately  noticed  in  the  shafts  of  the  Nor- 
man triforium  in  the  south  transept  of  Oxford  Cathedral,  whereby 
we  may  see  the  management  with  which  the  Norman  masons  used 
for  their  purpose  portions  of  the  Saxon  windows  they  found,  in  the 
edifice  they  were  improving,  ready  to  their  hands. 

In  Hereford  Cathedral  there  are  two  relics  of  considerable 
extraneous  interest.  One  is  a  map  of  the  world  more  than  five 
hundred  years  old ;  and  the  other  is  a  chair  of  Norman  workman- 
ship. It  is  thought  that  the  map  was  originally  intended  for  an 
altar-piece,  as  it  is  embellished  with  a  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  and  other  drawings  of  sacred  subjects.  It  gradually 
became  faded  and  browned,  torn  and  neglected.  Dingley,  the 
seventeenth-century  herald,  mentions  having  seen  it  in  the  Lady 
Chapel.  '  Among  other  curiosities  in  this  library  are  a  map  of  ye 
world,  drawn  on  vellum  by  a  monk,  kept  in  a  frame  with  two  doors, 
with  guilded  and  painted  letters  and  figures,'  he  says.  Before  his 
time  it  was  hidden  under  the  wooden  floor  of  a  chantry  chapel  for 
a  season,  it  is  said,  which  circumstance  may  have  saved  it  from 
destruction  and  given  it  a  new  interest  when  found.  Nevertheless, 
it  became  so  much  dilapidated  that  it  was  eventually  sent  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1855,  that  it  might  be  cleaned  and  repaired 
with  the  requisite  skill  and  judgment;  and,  since  then,  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  south  choir  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  and  pro- 
tected with  plate  glass.  It  is  drawn  in  black  ink,  with  some  of 
the  initials  and  the  names  of  places  in  vermilion  and  gold,  and 
the  rivers  are  coloured  blue.  The  map  is  of  a  circular  outline,  and 
the  framework  on  which  it  is  displayed  is  rectangular,  leaving 
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spandrils  at  each  angle  that  are  filled  in  with  drawings  and  in- 
scriptions. It  covers  about  eighteen  square  feet.  Here  and 
there,  all  over  it,  are  small  outline  drawings  offish,  birds,  animals, 
human  figures,  and  buildings.  Some  of  these  are  exceedingly 
curious,  the  most  so  being  a  representation  of  a  man,  apparently 
suffering  from  elephantiasis,  with  only  one  leg,  which  is  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  be  turned  up  over  his  head.  Between  two 
circular  lines  forming  a  border  to  the  map  are  various  inscriptions, 
and  in  the  four  corners  are  single  letters,  which,  put  together,  read 
MORS.  In  the  right-hand  corner  there  is  also  a  delineation  of 
the  author,  attended  by  a  page  and  followed  by  his  greyhounds. 
His  name  is  given  in  a  short  Norman-French  legend :  *  All  who 
have  or  shall  have  read,  or  shall  see  this  history,  pray  to  Jesus  in 
Deity  (that)  He  may  have  mercy  on  Eichard  of  Haldingham  and 
Lafford,  who  has  made  and  contrived  it,  that  joy  may  be  given  to 
him  in  Heaven.'  The  map  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  geographi- 
cal information  of  the  day.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  Jerusalem, 
which  is  inscribed  'Civitas  lerusalem  and  Mons  Calvarie,'  and 
adorned  with  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  ark  is 
delineated  with  various  creatures  and  three  human  figures.  A 
mermaid  also  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Curiously,  Africa  is 
called  Europe,  and  Europe  is  marked  'Affrica.'  England  is 
divided  into  Cornubia  (Cornwall),  Lindeseya  (Lincolnshire),  and 
Norhuba,  and,  owing  to  the  scale,  probably,  but  one  hill  is  named 
in  it — Glee  Hill.  Twenty  rivers  are  marked  and  named,  and 
twenty-six  cities  and  towns,  of  which  one  between  Winchester  and 
Exeter,  marked  Cadan,  has  not  been  identified.  Scotland  has  two 
divisions  and  six  towns.  Three  towns  are  marked  in  Wales,  and 
four  in  Ireland.  Without  going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  work  generally  is  of  extreme  interest  and  curiosity  from 
many  points  of  view,  not  the  least  being  the  fact  that  Eichard  of 
Haldingham  has  been  identified  as  having  held  the  prebendal 
stall  of  Norton  in  the  cathedral  from  A.D.  1290  to  A.D.  1310.  The 
chair  in  this  cathedral  is  of  still  greater  antiquity.  Word  has  been 
passed  down  through  century  after  century  that  King  Stephen 
sat  in  it  on  Whit  Sunday,  A.D.  1142.  It  consists  of  upwards  of 
fifty  pieces,  and  stands  three  feet  nine  inches  high.  It  is  thirty- 
three  inches  wide,  and  measures  twenty-two  inches  from  back  to 
front.  Four  upright  pieces,  with  knobs  or  finials,  whereof  two 
form  the  supports  of  the  back,  and  two  of  a  less  height  terminate 
at  the  arms  in  front,  form  a  framework  which  is  filled  with  rows 
of  smaller  rails  arranged  in  an  ornamental  manner.  Below  the 
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seat,  in  front,  is  a  row  of  semicircular  arches  resting  on  similar 
rails  or  shafts  to  those  without  this  distinctive  treatment  at  the 
eides.  The  seat  is  formed  of  plain  boards  placed  in  a  groove  ;  and 
the  back  has  been  also  filled  with  an  arrangement  of  moulded  rails 
similar  to  that  of  the  sides,  some  pieces  of  which,  however,  have 
been  lost.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Eichard  de  Haldingham 
drew  a  chair  of  precisely  the  same  construction  as  a  seat  for  the 
Pope  in  one  of  the  spandrils  of  his  map,  which  has  been  accepted  as 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  probability  that  it  was  in  the  cathedral  in 
his  time.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
chair  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  married  to  King  Philip  of  Spain 
is  preserved  in  Winchester  Cathedral;  and  that  which  was  required, 
in  addition  to  the  coronation  chair,  for  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary,  is  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  coronation  chair,  a  close  scrutiny  discloses  the  fact  that  colour 
and  gilding  once  enriched  the  Hereford  seat.  As  we  leave  this 
cathedral,  and  look  down  the  glorious  vista  of  massive  cylindrical 
columns,  a  golden  sunlight  floods  the  building,  and  the  verger  points 
out  a  shadowy  cross,  cast  by  cross-lights,  on  the  shaft  of  the  central 
pillar  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  is  surely  a  sciagraphical  curiosity. 

In  Wells  Cathedral  is  a  curious  old  clock,  brought  there 
from  Glastonbury  at  the  Dissolution.  It  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  in  Strasburg  Cathedral, 
either  for  size  or  intricacy  or  comprehensiveness,  but  is,  never- 
theless, quaint  and  complicated,  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  solar 
motions,  and  the  age  and  phases  of  the  moon,  as  well  as  tells  the 
time.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  clock  of  the  kind.  The  name 
of  the  maker  is  inscribed  on  it  as  Peter  Lightfoot,  a  monk.  The 
dial  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  and  is  marked  with  old 
English  figures  up  to  twelve,  from  noon  to  midnight,  and  again 
from  thence  to  noon.  A  little  figure  of  a  man  strikes  the  quarters 
with  his  feet ;  and  above  the  dial  is  a  tower,  from  which  four 
mounted  figures  emerge  and  tilt.  On  the  dial  are  two  inscrip- 
tions in  connection  with  delineations  of  a  female  figure  and  a  full 
moon  inclosed  within  two  circles,  the  first  of  which  is  '  Semper 
peragrat  Phoebe,'  and  the  other  '  Punctus  ab  hinc  monstrat  micro 
sidericus  arcus.'  A  lantern,  that  is  always  spoken  of  as  the 
Glastonbury  lantern,  is  also  taken  care  of  in  this  cathedral. 

In  Exeter  Cathedral  there  is  a  fifteenth-century  clock  with  the 
motto,  '  Pereunt  et  imputantur.' 

In  York  Minster,  among  other  curiosities,  besides  rings  and 
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chalices  found  in  the  tombs  of  such  of  the  bishops  of  olden  times 
as  have  been  opened  in  this  and  the  last  century,  there  is  the 
minutely  carved  ivory  tusk  that  was  the  token  that  Ulphus  laid 
upon  the  altar  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  a  memento  that  he  gave 
certain  lands  lying  to  the  east  of  York  to  the  Minster,  which  lands 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  This  horn  is 
completely  covered  with  carvings,  in  which  winged  quadrupeds 
occupy  much  of  the  field.  There  is,  too,  though  it  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph  with  this  delight- 
ing relic,  a  curiosity  preserved  here  that  was  found  in  the  coffin 
of  Archbishop  Kotherham,  who  died  of  the  plague  A.D.  1500. 
This  is  a  life-sized  head  of  a  man  carved  in  wood. 

As  well  as  York  and  Hereford,  Winchester  and  Chichester, 
Durham  treasures  several  gold  rings  found  in  the  tombs  of 
mediaeval  bishops.  Three  examples,  set  with  sapphires,  were 
found  in  the  stone  coffins  of  Bishops  Flambard,  Greoffrey  Eufus, 
and  William  de  St.  Barbara,  when  they  were  dug  up,  in  1874,  out 
of  the  portion  of  the  chapter  house  that  was  thrown  into  the 
Dean's  garden,  on  its  demolition  to  reduce  its  size,  in  the  last 
century.  The  best  known  relics  here,  however,  are  the  gold 
embroidered  stole  and  maniple,  and  the  pectoral  cross,  in  which 
St.  Cuthbert  lay  for  so  many  centuries,  which,  with  his  comb  and  a 
few  other  items,  are  carefully  kept  in  a  glass  case  on  a  table  in  the 
library.  In  connection  with  these  relics  the  curious  statement  may 
be  mentioned  that  has  been  so  generally  received,  that  only  three 
persons  know  where  the  body  of  this  bishop  has  been  deposited. 
When  one  of  these  three  die,  it  is  said,  the  secret  is  communicated 
to  a  third  person,  and  so  handed  down.  A  few  years  ago  an 
authorised  exploration  was  made,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  to 
test  the  truth  of  another  lingering  impression  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  found  at  a  certain  spot,  which  resulted  only  in  proving 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  it.  The  president  of  the  Durham 
and  Northumberland  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society 
mentioned  to  the  members,  in  1868,  that  a  tradition  pointed  to 
a  place  under  the  third  and  fourth  steps  of  the  staircase  leading  up 
to  the  tower  where  the  clock  was,  as  the  place  of  its  concealment, 
and  that  this  tradition  had  been  handed  down  in  three  lines,  one 
being  in  the  Benedictine  order,  another  in  the  Vicars-apostolic  or 
bishops,  and  the  third  in  certain  lay  families.  As  stated,  when 
examined  by  the  authority  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  place  had  never  been  disturbed  since  it  was  built 
in  the  days  of  the  Normans.  There  is  a  carving  of  the  dun  cow 
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and  of  the  woman  who  went  in  search  of  it,  on  the  exterior  of  this 
cathedral,  that  must  be  accounted  a  curiosity  also. 

In  Norwich  Cathedral,  in  front  of  the  ancient  stone  episcopal 
throne  in  the  choir,  is  an  indenture  in  the  pavement  to  indicate 
where  it  was  desirable  the  various  clerics  assisting  in  ceremonies 
should  stand.  In  York  Cathedral  there  were  formerly  circular 
stones  laid  down  in  the  pavement  for  this  purpose,  which  were  taken 
up  when  the  new  tesselated  floor  was  laid  down ;  and  in  Westminster 
Abbey  rows  of  small  stones  in  the  centres  of  the  pavements  of 
some  of  the  ambulatories,  called  the  middle  tread,  served  to  keep 
processions  in  good  order.  Some  few  of  these  last  may  still  be  seen. 

Although  a  crypt  is  not  a  curiosity  in  a  general  way,  the  Saxon 
example  under  Kipon  Cathedral  may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
one  ;  especially  as  there  is  a  curious  custom  kept  up  of  '  threading 
the  needle  '  in  it,  which  consists  of  scrambling  through  a  hole  in 
a  wall  that  divides  it  from  a  passage  on  one  side  of  it.  It  is  small 
and  dark,  under  the  central  tower,  and  is  approached  by  a  long 
dark  narrow  passage,  forty-five  feet  long,  to  which  access  is  gained 
by  steps  leading  down  from  the  nave.  There  are  a  few  other 
Saxon  remains  that  are  curious,  besides  the  Oxford  windows  men- 
tioned, among  which  the  remains  of  the  Saxon  church  that  was 
the  predecessor  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  will  come  to  mind. 

In  Bath  Abbey  Church  the  extraordinary  number  of  mural 
tablets  strike  the  eye  with  astonishment.  Not  only  are  the  walls 
completely  lined  with  these  memorials  placed  in  close  rows  and 
tiers,  but  the  pillars  are  also  made  use  of  as  places  upon  which 
tablets  can  be  displayed.  The  reputation  of  the  waters  of  this 
city  does  not  depend  upon  any  association  with  the  abbey  church, 
though  in  some  of  our  cathedrals  wells  are  found,  as  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter's  well  in  the  ornamented  recess  in  Archbishop  La 
Zouche's  chapel  in  York  Minster.  There  is  a  well,  too,  close  to 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral;  and 
another  near  Wells  Cathedral.  In  Beverley  Minster  there  is  a 
well  in  the  interior  of  the  fabric,  as  at  York. 

More  curious  than  many  of  these  curiosities  is  the  collection  of 
wooden  figures,  or  effigies,  of  departed  kings  and  queens  preserved 
in  the  upper  chamber  of  Abbot  Islip's  chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  These  were  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  respective  funeral 
ceremonies  attending  their  interment,  when  these  effigies,  in  royal 
robes,  represented  the  sovereigns  and  their  queens  to  their  sorrow- 
ing lieges.  Among  them  are  the  figures  of  some  other  persons  of 
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high  rank.  The  robes  of  the  earliest  of  these  figures  are  no 
longer  in  existence,  but,  from  other  indications,  one  of  them  is 
thought  likely  to  have  represented  Queen  Philippa.  In  our  own 
day  we  have  added  another  similar  funereal  item  to  the  national  col- 
lection, in  placing  the  car,  on  which,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
carried  to  St.  Paul's  for  burial,  for  conservation  in  that  building. 
The  earlier  examples  bring  us  very  closely  in  touch,  with  old  times, 
and  help  us  to  see  the  reality  of  events  that  we  are  apt  to  consider 
but  slightingly  as  mere  historical  occurrences.  In  this  light  we 
have  no  more  pathetic  souvenirs  than  the  sword  and  shield  of 
Edward  the  Third  still  treasured  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  the 
gauntlets,  helm,  surcoat,  shield,  and  the  scabbard  of  the  sword 
of  the  Black  Prince  still  hanging  over  his  tomb  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Placed  there,  inasmuch  as  their  owners  needed  them 
no  more,  these  simple  personal  relics  bring  before  us,  arrestingly, 
the  loss,  sorrow,  wonderment,  and  gap  felt  by  the  nation  on  the 
occurrence  of  these  supreme  occasions. 

Among  curiosities  that  are  parts  of  these  noble  fabrics  must 
be  counted,  in  addition  to  the  whispering  galleries,  the  instances 
in  which  history  and  tradition  have  invested  certain  objects  with 
special  claims,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  martyrium  of  Thomas 
a  Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  the  window  known  as  the 
Five  Sisters  of  York.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  few  items  that 
are  curiosities  of  constructio'n  only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
geometrical  staircase  leading  to  the  library  over  the  chapel  con- 
taining the  monument  to  Wellington  in  St.  Paul's. 

Most  of  the  items  we  have  mentioned,  however,  are  small 
matters  compared  with  the  majesty  of  the  structures  in  which  they 
occur.  When  we  have  contemplated  the  height  and  queenly 
grace  of  the  Salisbury  needle,  or  have  heard  the  white-robed 
choir  singing,  like  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  on  the  top  of  the  great 
Durham  tower,  or  have  ascended  into  the  golden  ball  on  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's ;  or  when  we  have  looked  upon  the  rival 
east  windows  of  Gloucester,  Carlisle,  and  York ;  or  upon  the 
massive  columns  of  the  many  mighty  naves  with  their  arcades 
and  shadowy  mysterious-looking  triforiums  above  them,  and  their 
lightsome  clerestories  above  these  again  ;  or  upon  the  superb  vault- 
ings, the  inviting  sculptured  doorways,  and  other  component  parts 
of  these  vast  works  left  us  by  our  forefathers,  they  are  dwarfed 
indeed.  When  we  have  seen  the  treasures  in  some  of  the  libraries, 
also,  they  may  seem  of  slight  account.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
an  interest  of  their  own  that  will  be  confessed  by  many  minds. 
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'  FROM  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  forty-two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  That  include  a  sleeper  ?  Why,  yes.  Oh  no,  this  ain't  no 
cattle  train!  it  ain't  no  Pullman  either.  You've  got  blankets, 
ain't  you  ?  Well,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  buy  a  mattress  from 
the  agent ;  only  cost  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  you  can  sell  it 
again  at  San  Francisco.  First-rate  travelling;  plenty  of  light,  a 
lavatory,  and  every  convenience.  There's  a  good  stove  provided 
in  each  car,  and  if  you  want  hot  water  for  coffee  or  anything, 
you've  only  got  to  make  it.  Everything  first  class  and  O.K.'  So 
the  voluble  agent  assured  me,  and  lots  more  to  the  same  effect. 

It  was  just  at  the  end  of  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities  in  New 
Orleans,  and  as  it  had  rained  almost  continuously  for  nearly  a 
week  the  town  hardly  showed  up  to  advantage.  Very  few  towns 
can  stand  heavy  rains  as  badly  as  New  Orleans.  Instead  of  flush- 
ing its  drains  and  sweetening  its  streets  at  all,  it  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  forth  all  the  obnoxious  odours  contained  in  its  open 
gutters  and  trodden-in  refuse  of  its  streets.  How  absolutely  hope- 
less and  despondent  Canal  Street  can  look  under  such  conditions  ! 
A  general  flavour  of  damp  fusty  fancy  costumes  scents  the  air ;  and 
the  roads  themselves,  patched  here  and  there  with  oyster-shells, 
impart  anything  but  a  delightful  odour  to  the  breeze.  The  open 
gutters,  full  of  stale  water  and  floating  offal,  add  their  tribute  to 
the  general  stench.  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it,  even  as  a  second- 
class  passenger  on  the  Southern  Pacific  or  Sunset  Eoute. 

The  train  was  timed  to  start  at  1 1  A.M.  on  a  Saturday,  and 
was  due  at  San  Francisco  at  8  on  the  following  Wednesday  even- 
ing. I  was  assured  that  mine  was  a  through  car,  no  changing  or 
worry  of  any  kind,  and  that  an  agent  of  the  company  travelled  on 
the  car  the  entire  distance  to  see  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers. 
Of  course  he  didn't ;  I'm  afraid  if  he  had  his  own  comfort  would 
have  suffered  considerably,  for  we  had  not  been  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  aboard  when  we  were  looking  round  for  a  conveniently 
small  representative  of  the  company  to  kill.  Unfortunately 
they  were  large  coloured  men  of  much  brawn,  who  showed  a 
disposition  not  to  be  killed. 

When  I  got  aboard  the  car  I  found  lots  to  interest  me.  The 
car  itself  was  not  bad  by  any  means.  The  seats  were  made  of 
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painted  slats,  with  no  upholstery,  and  were  hard  but  clean.  I 
think  the  car  had  seven  upper  and  seven  lower  berths  on  each 
side,  but  when  we  started  from  New  Orleans  we  only  had  passen- 
gers for  some  twelve  or  fourteen  of  these,  and  we  felt  somewhat 
reassured ;  there  would  be  elbow  room  anyhow. 

We  formed  rather  a  curious  crowd  as  we  thronged  round  the 
vendor  of  mattresses.  There  was  one  long  lad  who  seemed  pro- 
vided with  unlimited  lunch-baskets,  and  but  for  their  presence 
looked  more  likely  to  be  about  to  take  a  stroll  down  Broadway, 
New  York,  than  an  overland  emigrant  trip ;  black  frock-coat,  white 
silk  tie,  and  silk  hat.  Next  to  him,  apparently  a  chum  of  his, 
was  a  spotted  youth  in  somewhat  battered  condition,  and  with  the 
remains  of  a  fine  large  'jag'  with  him.  He  was  more  suggestive 
of  the  Bowery.  Then  came  a  family  consisting  of  the  consump- 
tive remains  of  an  unfortunate-looking  man  with  a  horrible  cough 
which  rattled  the  whole  train,  his  wife  a  small  white-faced  woman 
with  a  high  voice  and  prominent  teeth,  and  three  small  children, 
all  miserably  pale,  thin,  and  hungry  looking.  Then  came  the 
great  American  tramp,  a  large  dirty  man  with  frowsy  tangled  beard 
and  bleared  eyes,  and  clothes  held  together  with  bits  of  string  ;  one 
boot  conveniently  cut  to  accommodate  corns,  and  one  large  canvas 
slipper.  His  entire  belongings  consisted  of  a  raggled  brown-paper 
parcel,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  contained  his  other  boot, 
stale  bits  of  bread,  pie,  and  bits  of  broken  meat.  Then  came  two 
French  gentlemen,  rather  inclined  to  embonpoint,  suits  of  rather 
rakish  cut,  extremely  dirty  collars,  and  faultlessly  waxed  mous- 
taches. They  were  provided  with  numerous  bundles  and  bags. 

On  the  seat  next  to  mine  was  a  crippled  dwarf  pedlar,  who  was 
travelling  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  remark- 
ably ugly,  misshapen  and  miserably  clad,  and  very  dirty,  but  he 
was  very  bright  and  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and 
tray  of  collar-studs,  links,  &c.  which  he  had  with  him,  and  which 
with  his  crutch  formed  his  entire  stock-in-trade.  There  were 
several  others  of  whom  I  took  no  particular  note,  for  they  avoided 
everyone  and  lived  in  great  retirement. 

It  was  hardly  the  crowd  I  should  have  selected  had  I  been 
making  up  a  house  party,  and  I  did  not  appreciate  the  prospect  of 
five  days  and  four  nights  I  was  doomed  to  pass  in  their  company. 
However,  it  was  too  late  now,  and  I  at  once  prepared  myself  for 
the  worst. 

The  top-hatted  youth,  his  bounding  chum,  the  two  French 
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noblemen,  the  family  man,  one  or  two  others,  and  myself  invested 
in  mattresses,  for  which  we  paid  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  much  to 
the  contempt  of  the  tramp.  The  mattress  itself  was  of  curious 
build,  a  flattened  square  bag  of  straw,  stiff,  unwieldy,  and  lumpy, 
but  somehow  I  managed  to  force  mine  into  some  sort  of  position, 
and  I  certainly  found  it  soothing  to  sit  on. 

The  agent,  after  selling  all  the  mattresses  he  could  and 
some  few  cooking  tins,  made  us  a  lengthy  speech,  pointing  out 
how  much  better  off  we  were  than  the  poor  passengers  in  the 
Pullman  sleeper ;  how  much  more  airy,  ventilated,  and  spacious 
was  our  car !  How  convenient  it  was  for  us  having  him  there  to 
point  out  all  the  beauties  of  the  trip  and  smooth  all  difficulties, 
and  attend  personally  to  our  individual  comfort,  while  the  poor 
wretches  in  the  Pullman  had  only  the  services  of  a  coloured 
porter  !  All  this  was  very  agreeable  to  know,  for  if  anything  did 
go  wrong  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  we  had  a  small  weak  agent  on 
the  spot  to  jump  on. 

He  then  made  the  round  of  the  car,  giving  *  pointers '  and 
taking  what  he  could  get.  I  believe  he  made  some  three  dollars, 
and  then  retired  into  his  corner,  ready  to  encounter  any  difficulties 
for  us  and  see  we  didn't  get  done  by  anyone. 

In  the  meantime  we  were  making  good  time,  passing  through 
a  dark-soiled  country  given  up  to  vegetables  and  water.  It  did 
not  take  long  for  the  passengers  to  get  at  their  lunch-baskets. 
The  top-hatted  youth  started  in  at  once  on  corned  beef,  bread  and 
butter,  radishes,  and  claret,  By  this  time,  though,  he  had  found 
it  convenient  to  doff  the  topper  and  secrete  it  in  one  of  his  nume- 
rous baskets,  take  his  coat,  collar  and  tie  and  boots  off.  His  friend 
rendered  him  every  assistance  in  the  demolishing  line. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  a  flask  of  old  rye  with  me, 
which  with  cold  sausages  and  bread  and  butter  made  a  satisfactory 
lunch.  My  interesting  cripple  produced  a  loaf  of  black  bread  from 
the  mysterious  recesses  of  his  bosom  and  nibbled  that  with  satis- 
faction. The  family  started  on  pie  from  the  first,  and  continued 
to  eat  pie,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  right  through  the  trip  without 
intermission.  The  tramp  chewed  tobacco.  The  French  gentlemen 
produced  remarkable  cooking  utensils  and  indulged  in  made  dishes 
of  a  savoury  nature  which  made  the  rest  of  the  car  sniff  with  envy. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  without  any  incident  of 
interest  occurring.  The  pimpled  youth  and  his  clean  friend 
endeavoured  to  derive  amusement  and  profit  from  cards,  but  no 
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one  seemed  anxious  to  chip  in,  and  they  soon  gave  it  up  as  too 
dull  for  their  blase  tastes. 

That  delightful  person  the  train-boy  (whose  business  it  appears  to 
be  to  throw  books  upon  the  laps  of  inoffensive  passengers,  and  after 
leaving  them  with  you  long  enough  to  become  interesting  appears 
suddenly  and  demands  payment)  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the 
sale  of  dates,  cigars,  chewing  gum,  and  tobacco,  with  which  he 
was  provided,  but  not  very  successfully  ;  and  it  was  still  early  when 
most  of  the  passengers  composed  themselves  to  sleep. 

The  night  passed  somehow,  but  most  uncomfortably,  and  we 
presented  a  most  disreputable  appearance  in  the  morning.  I  lay 
back  on  my  mattress  and  watched  the  French  gentlemen  make 
their  toilet.  It  was  certainly  a  curious  process.  They  completely 
dressed  themselves  but  for  their  collars,  and  then  proceeded  to  per- 
form theirablutions.  They  produced  a  small  towel  and  some  kind  of 
face-powder,  and  one  of  them  fixing  a  looking-glass  in  a  favourable 
position,  the  other  proceeded  to  the  lavatory  and  returned  with 
one  small  corner  of  the  towel  nearly  wet,  and  then  with  a  good  deal 
of  puffing  and  blowing  applied  it  to  his  face,  making  a  succession 
of  short  dainty  dabs,  and  then  dried  himself  very  carefully  and 
gently.  He  then  handed  the  towel  to  his  confrere,  who  repeated 
the  process,  while  the  gentleman  rubbed  face-powder  into  his 
intelligent  countenance.  Their  collars  were  next  wiped  with  the 
much-tried  *  corner,'  and  being  made  of  celluloid,  came  through 
the  process  satisfactorily  and  better  for  the  wash  than  the  wearers. 
The  plentiful  application  of  wax  to  their  moustaches  completed 
their  toilet,  and  they  then  turned  their  attention  to  preparing 
breakfast. 

The  cripple's  toilet  consisted  in  scratching  himself  very 
thoroughly  and  combing  his  luxuriant  locks  with  one  of  the 
pocket-combs  which  formed  part  of  his  stock-in-trade.  We  stayed 
at  some  small  depot  for  breakfast,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
bolt  a  cup  of  very  hot  coffee  and  stow  away  a  steak,  but  most  of  the 
emigrants  made  their  own  coffee  and  purchased  odds  and  ends 
from  hawkers  who  went  through  the  train.  During  this  second 
day  we  had  our  car  generally  full,  with  local  travellers,  mostly  of 
the  cattlemen  and  farmer  class,  some  rather  tough-looking  cus- 
tomers, but  mostly  very  jolly,  noisy,  but  apparently  well-meaning. 
Mexicans  and  a  few  Indians  occasionally  got  a  lift,  but  only 
seemed  to  travel  short  distances. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  morning  when  that  all-powerful  person 
the  conductor,  on  passing  through  the  car  examining  the  tickets, 
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insisted  on  clearing  out  the  clean  gentleman's  lunch-baskets  from 
under  the  seat  and  examining  the  space.  Much  interest  was  taken 
in  his  investigation,  which  was  rewarded  by  his  discovering  a 
*  deadhead '  or  person  stealing  a  ride.  How  long  he  had  been 
there  was  not  known,  as  the  party  himself,  a  sulky  and  unprepos- 
sessing rough,  did  not  condescend  to  satisfy  what  he  evidently 
considered  impertinent  curiosity ;  but  he  submitted  quietly  to  be 
put  off  the  train  in  the  midst  of  a  most  unsettled  country,  with  no 
roads  or  settlements  for  miles.  We  all  looked  out  from  the  cars 
as  the  train  steamed  on  its  journey,  to  see  him  calmly  sitting  by 
the  lines  waiting — what  for  it  was  difficult  to  say. 

Later  on  in  the  day  this  provided  us  with  a  good  joke  on  the 
conductor.  A  large  one-eyed  cattleman  had  seated  himself  next 
to  me,  and  as  things  seemed  to  be  dull  we  built  up  a  small  joke 
to  enliven  us.  We  grouped  all  the  baskets  and  bags  we  could 
collect  and  placed  them  carefully  under  our  seat,  and  allowed  the 
end  of  a  large  sombrero  I  had  in  my  bag  to  slightly  show  itself, 
peeping  out  in  a  weak  spot  of  the  concealments,  and  then  spread- 
ing out  large  newspapers,  and  arranging  our  legs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  our  desire  to  conceal  some  one  under  the  seat.  We  had 
not  long  to  wait  until  the  conductor  came  through  the  car.  He 
was  proceeding  leisurely  down  the  aisle,  when  he  observed  us 
seated  suspiciously  embanked  with  books  and  papers.  His  sus- 
picions were  aroused,  and  dropping  his  keen  eye  to  the  floor  under 
the  seat  observed  the  hat.  He  insisted  on  our  rising  and  giving 
him  room  to  inspect.  We  protested,  we  threatened,  we  appealed, 
all  to  no  purpose  ;  he  persisted,  and  with  much  murmuring  on  our 
part,  and  the  suppressed  laughter  of  the  passengers,  reluctantly 
made  way  for  his  investigation.  <  Now  then,  out  you  come  ! '  shouts 
the  official;  *  no  nonsense  !'  and  he  pulled  out  a  hamper,  then  came 
a  bundle  of  blankets,  then  a  mattress,  then — a  hat !  but  that  was 
all,  and  amidst  the  taunts  and  derisive  cheers  of  the  company  the 
deluded  conductor  made  his  exit. 

The  day  was  Sunday,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  such  to 
be  the  case  in  the  general  behaviour  of  the  passengers.  Cards  were 
played  a  good  deal,  and  there  was  much  swearing  and  some  drink- 
ing. We  passed  through  San  Antonio,  Texas,  at  eleven  in  the 
morning,  but  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  get  much  of  an  idea  of 
the  town,  in  fact  the  car  was  now  so  crowded  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  leave  one's  seat  if  one  wished  to  retain  its  use.  A  good  many 
Mexicans  were  aboard  now,  mostly  of  a  scowling,  forbidding  counte- 
nance, but  very  quiet  and  observant.  Towards  evening  the  car 
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got  almost  unbearable,  so  close  was  it,  and  as  most  were  smoking, 
were  very  hot,  and  had  their  boots  off,  it  was  more  than  I  could  do 
to  sleep,  but  I  crowded  myself  into  my  corner  and  snoozed  through 
the  night  with  one  eye  open.  The  one-eyed  cattleman  next  to 
me  beguiled  another  of  his  class  into  poker,  and  played  for  five 
hours  at  a  stretch  and  then  came  out  square.  How  he  did  cheat ! 
No  doubt  his  adversary  did  likewise,  but  I  fully  expected  a  dispute 
to  arise  and  a  fight  to  ensue ;  but  no,  they  seemed  to  expect 
cheating  as  part  of  the  game,  and  nothing  happened.  By  the 
morning  we  had  got  through  the  grassy  plains  we  had  been 
passing  the  previous  day,  and  were  getting  into  an  uninviting 
desert  of  cold  grey  stone  and  cacti  of  eccentric  formation,  and  by 
twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  El  Paso,  1,209  miles  from  New  Orleans, 
being  a  little  less  than  half  the  distance  to  San  Francisco. 

Much  to  our  disgust  we  found  that  our  car  went  no  farther, 
and  that  we  should  have  to  change  into  an  inferior  smoking 
carriage  unless  we  wished  to  pay  extra  and  secure  berths  in 
a  tourist  sleeping  car.  That  was  the  time  when  we  made  a 
very  thorough  search  for  our  protecting  agent ;  we  wanted  him 
badly.  We  felt  that  it  would  do  us  good  to  jump  heavily  on 
his  neck  with  both  feet ;  we  felt  that  to  execute  a  robust  horn- 
pipe on  his  chest  would  somewhat  relieve  our  feelings.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  found.  Nobody  quite  knew  how  far  he  had 
accompanied  us,  but  we  all  knew  we  had  not  seen  him  lately. 
It  was  of  no  avail,  there  was  no  one  of  convenient  proportions 
to  take  it  out  of.  There  were  numerous  large  coloured  porters, 
but  they  did  not  encourage  us.  Some  calmly  paid  the  extra 
and  secured  berths  in  the  tourist  sleeper,  but  I  waxed  indig- 
nant and  determined  not  to  pay  another  cent,  by  which  I  in- 
convenienced myself  greatly  and  mildly  amused  the  company's 
servants.  I  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  threatening  to  write 
to  the  *  Times.'  Of  course  our  mattresses  were  of  no  use  now,  but 
instead  of  selling  them  back  to  the  company,  who  generously 
offered  us  the  magnificent  sum  of  fifty  cents  apiece  for  them,  we 
disembowelled  them  in  our  most  fiendish  style  and  scattered  their 
miserable  remains  all  over  the  depot  of  El  Paso.  This  relieved  us 
some,  and  we  resumed  our  journey  under  more  unpleasant  con- 
ditions than  before.  The  tramp  disappeared,  but  the  dwarf  was 
still  there,  gloriously  drunk  and  giving  all  the  trouble  he  could. 
He  would  perambulate  the  car  looking  for  an  adversary  worthy  of 
his  crutch,  and  failing  would  fall  back  on — the  floor,  and  become 
entangled  in  the  passengers'  bundles  and  would  have  to  be  sorted 
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out  now  and  again.  He  would  stick  his  ugly  head  out  of  the 
window  at  the  depot  and  roundly  abuse  the  loafers  there.  Great 
was  his  enjoyment  when  he  maddened  any  of  them  sufficiently  to 
come  into  the  car  with  warlike  intent,  and  finding  nothing  to  kick 
would  retire  disappointed. 

This  night  was  the  most  uncomfortable  of  the  whole  series. 
There  was  not  much  smoking,  but  every  seat  was  occupied,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  foot  space  was  taken  up  by  the  numerous  bundles 
and  baskets  of  the  travellers.  But  it  passed  somehow,  and  we  all 
welcomed  morning,  though  it  was  the  beginning  of  what  promised 
to  be  a  very  hot  day.  We  were  in  an  apparently  sterile  district, 
mountains  skirted  the  horizon,  and  nothing  broke  the  monotony  of 
the  arid  plains  except  the  antics  of  an  occasional  coyote  or  prairie 
dog.  It  was  very  hot  and  dusty,  and  the  glare  prevented  one's 
taking  much  observation  of  the  landscape,  though  that  in  itself 
was  monotonous  in  the  extreme. 

We  thought  we  experienced  the  usual  mirage  which  is  almost 
part  of  the  landscape  on  some  days  in  this  district  of  Arizona.  In  the 
distance  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  lake  shining  and  glimmer- 
ing in  the  hot  sun.  Several  of  the  passengers  insisted  on  its  being 
water,  and  questioned  the  conductor,  maintaining  the  absurdity 
of  his  explanation.  The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  when  we  got 
farther  into  the  locality  we  discovered  that  it  ivas  rain,  which  had 
formed  large  puddles  everywhere,  and  at  one  of  the  depots  some 
of  us  got  out  and  heroically  paddled  about  in  the  mud  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  obstinate  ones,  who  in  this  case  proved  to  be  right, 
and  of  course  maintained  that  a  mirage  was  a  traveller's  story. 

We  arrived  at  Yuma,  a  Government  station,  soon  after  ten  on 
the  Tuesday  morning,  and  had  sufficient  time  to  get  out  from  the 
stuffy  car  and  look  about  us  a  bit.  Yuma  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  hottest  place  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  it  is  reported  that 
when  members  of  the  garrison  depart  this  life,  presumably  for 
another  tropical  abode,  their  ghosts  come  shivering  back  for  their 
blankets.  There  was  a  well-appointed  depot  there  with  excellent 
refreshment  bars.  The  depot  is  situated  by  the  Colorado  Eiver, 
and  the  collection  of  adobe  buildings  which,  with  the  military 
station,  form  the  town  are  scattered  around  on  uneven  ground. 
There  was  little  to  be  seen  but  Apache  Indians,  the  most  villanous 
looking  of  all  the  tribes  I  had  seen.  They  squatted  on  the  plat- 
form and  on  the  rocks  around,  glaring  malignantly  at  the  white 
people.  They  were  commercial  in  their  quiet  way,  and  had  bows 
and  arrows  and  dolls  for  sale ;  they  did  not  stoop  to  go  round 
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peddling,  but  waited  with  stolid  indifference  for  customers  to  come 
to  them.  Most  of  the  ladies  in  the  train  were  too  horrified  at 
their  malevolent  expression  to  personally  trade  with  them,  and 
commissioned  the  gentlemen  escorts  to  buy  curios  for  them,  as 
they  thought  it  safer  and  certainly  cheaper. 

We  left  Yuma,  and  crossing  over  the  Colorado  River  were  in 
the  Golden  State,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  perspired  peacefully. 
The  depots  we  passed  were  very  humble  affairs,  consisting  only  of 
a  caretaker's  house  and  a  postbox,  but  they  generally  had  small 
lawns  of  the  most  deliciously  fresh-looking  grass  and  a  few  shade 
trees  of  much  beauty.  This  arid-looking  soil  answers  kindly  to 
cultivation  and  water,  and,  where  water  is  more  easily  procurable, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  most  productive. 

Towards  evening  the  stations  increased  in  number  and  im- 
portance, and  the  valley  we  were  in  seemed  gradually  to  grow  more 
fit  for  human  habitation,  the  grass  greener  and  trees  more  abun- 
dant. Towns  of  some  ambition  made  their  appearance ;  oranges 
began  to  be  hawked  at  the  various  stopping-places.  At  night- 
fall we  enjoyed  a  most  lovely  sunset,  and  were  in  a  charming 
valley.  Large  roomy  homesteads  flanked  the  line,  or  appeared 
peeping  through  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons  at  the  foot  of  hills. 
Prosperous  villages  with  neat-looking  stores  and  pleasant  hotels 
were  plentiful,  and  the  hearts  of  the  weary  emigrants  were  full  of 
thankfulness  at  the  fair  prospect. 

Our  numbers  now  began  to  dwindle,  as  many  of  the  original 
starters  left  us.  The  consumptive  and  pie-eating  family  I  saw 
disgorged  from  the  tourist  sleeper,  and  they  formed  an  interesting 
group  as  I  last  saw  them,  the  husband  coughing  inquiries  of  a 
large  planter  of  ferocious  exterior,  and  the  wife  and  little  ones 
seated  on  their  trunks  eating  pie.  The  pimpled  youth,  who  had 
managed  to  keep  comfortably  muddled  since  the  start,  sobered  up 
sufficiently  to  recognise  the  fact  that  he  had  travelled  some  fifty 
miles  farther  than  he  intended,  and  also  left  us. 

A  lunatic  Chinaman  had  been  put  aboard  by  another  Celestial, 
who  had  appealed  to  the  passengers  to  assist  him,  if  possible,  to 
get  to  San  Francisco  without  mishap.  The  nearest  passenger 
happened  to  be  the  inebriated  dwarf,  who  readily  undertook  the 
responsibility,  and  who,  in  pursuance  of  his  good  intentions, 
promptly  secured  the  Johnny's  queue  to  the  back  of  the  seat :  as 
the  demented  Chinaman  made  frequent  efforts  to  rise  and  address 
the  meeting  in  his  native  tongue,  and  as  each  effort  ended  disas- 
trously by  his  being  jerked  back  on  to  the  business-end  of  a  large 
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pin  deftly  placed  in  position  by  the  able  dwarf,  such  procesdings 
were  received  with  much  applause  by  the  audience  and  whiled 
the  time  pleasantly  away. 

Orange  culture  was  the  one  and  only  subject  discussed,  and  it 
was  suggestive  of  the  conversation  to  be  heard  on  the  trains 
running  through  Kent  during  the  hop  season.  It  was  midnight 
when  we  arrived  at  Los  Angeles,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  hour's  wait  we  had  there  to  stretch  our 
legs  a  bit.  I  confined  my  walking  to  the  platform  and  the  luncheon 
bar,  where  I  laid  the  foundation  of  an  indigestion.  When  we 
resumed  our  journey  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  car  was, 
if  possible,  more  crowded  than  ever.  It  was  just  at  the  'bad 
times '  of  Los  Angeles,  the  result  of  the  collapse  of  the  boom 
there,  and  all  who  could  were  getting  out  of  the  town.  How  the 
night  passed  I  hardly  know.  I  remember  dozing  in  a  troubled 
uneasy  way,  and  having  visions  of  a  mad  Chinaman  who  shrieked 
speeches  in  his  own  lingo,  of  porters  and  conductors  passing  and 
repassing,  of  wayside  stations  and  indigestion.  "When  morning 
came  we  were  travelling  through  a  rocky  country  with  a  poor 
growth  of  pines.  The  line  went  over  much  trestle  work  of  doubt- 
ful stability  and  giddy  height,  and  made  several  loops,  passing 
over  itself  in  order  to  get  to  the  high  level  necessary  to  pass  the 
mountains. . 

It  was  just  upon  eight  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at  Oakland, 
the  terminus  of  the  line,  and  were  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco 
ferryboat,  a  gorgeously  appointed  affair  of  upholstery  and  varnish. 

This  part  of  the  trip  was  most  enjoyable.  Three  miles  of  cairn 
water,  and  San  Francisco,  looming  up  in  the  distance,  enveloped 
in  a  blue  fog  with  terraces  of  lights  and  huge  blocks  of  illuminated 
windows !  Keally  a  mysterious  and  impressive  view.  The  bay 
was  dotted  with  steamers  and  sailing  craft.  Ferry  boats  were 
coming  and  going,  having  the  gay  effect  of  floating  ball-rooms, 
so  bright  and  thoroughly  lighted  were  they. 

At  last  we  near  the  shore,  and  gradually  the  noise  of  a  busy 
city  makes  itself  heard.  We  land  and  make  our  way  through 
ranks  of  shrieking  hotel  touts  and  hack  drivers,  and  find  ourselves 
in  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  world — Market  Street,  with 
electric  lights  and  wonderful  service  of  cable  cars. 

Thank  heaven,  we  are  at  last  at  our  journey's  end  ;  not  another 
hour  on  board  the  odious  car,  and,  rushing  first  thing  to  a  barber's 
shop,  we  endeavour  to  drown  the  very  remembrance  of  the  trip  in 
a  most  desirable  bath. 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  II. 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick ;  but  hope  fulfilled  is  a  spring  of  never 

failing  healing. 

A  FEW  months  passed  in  perfect  quiet  and  almost  utter  despair. 
Joyce  Aylmer  was  calm  and  quite  submissive,  but  the  cloud 
that  had  passed  over  her  young  life  had  apparently  effaced  every 
recollection  from  it. 

1  Was  there  nothing  to  do  her  any  good  ? '  the  poor  Squire 
asked  in  nervous  irritability  as,  one  after  another,  most  of  the 
famous  doctors  were  sent  for. 

*  Nothing,'  and  their  searching  look  into  the  father's  restless 
eyes  filled  him  with  a  keener  reproach  even  than  their  cruel  answer. 

'  There  is  no  madness,'  he  would  say  quickly  enough. 
*  Nothing  in  my  family  to  account  for  it.'  But  a  quick  confused 
cough  generally  ended  this  assertion. 

*  This  is  barely  what  we  could  pronounce  madness,'  one  doctor 
bolder  than  the  others  affirmed.     'It  is  more  a  jar  which  the 
mind  has  received.     It  could  never  have  been  strong ;  and  such 
cases   sometimes   result   from  strong   passions,  or  drink  in  the 
progenitors,  which  leave  their  heirs  with  this  peculiarly  delicate 
constitution.     Miss  Aylmer  will  never  be  strong,  and  she  will 
require  constant   care ;  but  there   is   nothing,  to   my  mind,  to 
prevent  her  some  day  from  returning  out  of  this  state  of  oblivion 
in  which  she  is  now  living.     I  should  advise  a  total  change  of 
scene  and  association.' 

1  Good  (rod  ! '  roared  the  Squire.  '  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir, 
you  would  shut  her  up  ? '  and  his  eyes  shone  a  perfect  fire  on  the 
astounded  physician. 

'  Most  certainly  not,'  the  doctor  answered ;  but  his  inward 
comment  was,  'I  would  you,  this  very  minute,  if  I  had  the 
chance.'  However,  he  only  went  on,  *  I  would  take  her  away  from 
Aylmer  and  all  its  surroundings.  I  would  never  speak  about  the 
place  before  her,  and  I  would  travel  abroad  somewhere  for  a  year 
where  she  has  never  been  before.  Do  not  keep  her  too  long  in 
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the  same  place,  but  always  be  showing  her  fresh  sights,  and  one 
day  her  mind,  we  must  hope,  may  begin  to  receive  and  retain 
outward  impressions.  Never  refer  to  the  past ;  and  above  all  be 
very  gentle,  not  only  to  her,  but  before  her.' 

'  I  always  have  been  one  of  the  most  considerate  and  gentle 
of  fathers,'  the  old  Squire  began ;  but  here  Mrs.  Aylmer  came 
into  the  room,  and  her  husband,  with  his  head  hanging  in  a  very 
unusual  manner,  shuffled  out  of  it. 

He  went  round  to  the  stables  and  patted  his  favourite  hunter. 
*  Am  I  to  leave  you,  my  beauty  ?  Am  I  to  be  driven  from  all 
I  love  ? '  and  he  leant  his  head  for  a  moment  on  the  beautiful 
creature's  neck,  who  whinnied,  and  arched  it,  and  did  all  she 
could  to  caress  her  old  master. 

*  Hulloh !  what's   hup   with  you,  making  that  fool's  noise ! ' 
cried  the  stud  groom ;  for,  like  master,  like  servant,  every  one  at 
Aylmer  seemed  to  use  the  same  language. 

'  Why  the was  that  bucket  left  by  the  door,  you  fool  ?  ' 

cried  the  Squire  ;  a  perfectly  different  being  from  the  man  who  the 
minute  before  had  been  nearly  crying  over  his  mare.  *  I  knocked 
my  shins  against  it  this  very  instant.  A  more  careless,  lubberly 
set  of  louts,  as  you  all  are,  I  never  saw  in  a  gentleman's  stables.' 

Inside  the  hall  a  very  different  but  a  very  animated  dis- 
cussion was  taking  place  between  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  Miss  Eliza. 
They  also  had  heard  the  doctor's  prescription,  but  they  were 
both  perfectly  sure  it  would  never  be  carried  out. 

'  And  if  you  did  go,'  Miss  Eliza  jerked  out,  forgetting  to  do 
her  pearl  stitches  in  the  ribbing  of  her  socks,  '  and  if  you  did 
go,  pray  what  is  to  prevent  your  meeting  other  young  men,  and 
what  is  the  use  of  her  getting  well  if  she  is  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  next  young  man  you  are  silly  enough  to  encourage  ?  ' 

'  What  is  the  use ! '  cried  poor  Mrs.  Aylmer,  exasperated 
beyond  all  endurance,  and  turning  as  only  mothers  and  worms 
can  turn ;  *  what  is  the  use,  Eliza,  of  living  to  the  end  of  your 
life  without  one  spark  of  love  or  sympathy  or  feeling  ?  What  is 
the  use  indeed ' 

*  Have  you  heard  what  Dalrymple  advises  ?  '  the  Squire  asked, 
interrupting  his  wife,  and  fretfully  appearing  at  that  instant. 

f  Yes,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  answered  shortly,  with  a  heightened  colour 
and  two  unusually  bright  eyes.  She  had  not  said  her  say  to  Miss 
Eliza  yet,  and  she  had  a  whole  pocketful  of  stones  to  fling  at 
her  adversary, 
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1  Haven't  you  got  anything  to  say,  then  ?  '  the  Squire  asked 
quickly. 

Latterly  he  had  not  been  able  to  bully  his  wife  as  much  as  in 
former  days ;  for  with  his  daughter's  weakness  a  new  spring  of 
strength  had  come  to  her  mother,  and  there  was  a  quiet  firm 
look  about  her  which  stayed  some  of  his  temper. 

'  Say  ! '  she  echoed.  *  I  don't  know  what  to  t-ay.  Of  course 
I  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  her,  but  we  could  not 
leave  you.  I  don't  know  how  we  could  go.' 

*  Quite  impossible.      Utter  impossibility,'   came  from    Miss 
Eliza's  most  knock-me-down  voice. 

Those  four  words  settled  the  Squire. 

He  had  been  put  out,  first  of  all,  by  the  implied  reproach  to 
his  own  temper  in  Doctor  Dalrymple's  speech ;  secondly,  in  the 
thought  of  leaving  Aylmer  and  going  abroad  among  a  l  beastly 
set  of  foreigners  ; '  and,  thirdly,  at  spending  a  winter  without  any 
hunting.  So,  the  first  speech  that  could  legitimately  be  contra- 
dicted was  contradicted,  and  the  law  once  passed  according  to 
the  Aylmer  Edict  never  could  be  revoked. 

*  Not  go ! '  he  said,  turning  upon  his  wife  as  a  monster  of 
selfishness  and  heartlessness.    *  Not  go,  when  your  own  daughter's 
happiness  and  health  are  at  stake !     I  never  heard  such  infamous 
conduct  in  my  life !    Any  other  mother  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  go  if  it  would  save  her  child ! ' 

'  So  I  would,  God  knows.  And  it  is  only  Joyce  who  makes  a 
heaven  to  me  here,'  the  poor  mother  cried  with  quivering  voice. 
'  But  you  would  never  go,  Eobert.  You  know  how  you  hate  the 
Continent.  How  can  1  leave  you  and  take  her  ? ' 

*  Oh  !    Of  course !    Lay  everything  on  me.     It  would  not  be 
you  if  you  did  not.      Of  course  it  is  her  wretched  father  who 
detains  her,  and  he  has   been  the  cause  of  her  illness,  and  of 
everything   dreadful   that   does   happen.      He   knows  that  well 
enough.     Do  you  suppose,  madam,  I  did  not  know  what  that  idiot 
dared  to  insinuate?    I  had  a  hard  matter  not  to  kick  the  brute 
out  of  the  house.    Oh,  no  !    You  need  not  look  so  innocent.    You 
know  what  I  mean.     But  hark  you.     I  will  have  no  more  of  your 
lying  tales  when  those  fools  come,  and  you  may  give  your  own 
instructions  as  you  please  to  the  household  ;  but  this  day  month 
I  intend  we  all,  with  your  maid  and  Joyce's,  leave  this  house, 
and  until  that  day  year  we  shall  not  return.     Do  you  hear?'  he 
stamped.     And  then  he  left  the  room. 
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*  Good  gracious ! '  Miss  Eliza  cried,  and  for  the  second  time  in 
her  life  her  knitting  fell  on  her  lap. 

*  Thank  God ! '  poor  Mrs.  Aylmer  cried,  and  the  tears  that  had 
been  driven  to  bay  by  her  husband's  angry  words  now  fell  down 
her  face  in  a  perfect  stream  of  thankfulness. 

*  What  for?'  Miss  Eliza  asked,  in  her  harsh  tone.     But  Mrs. 
Aylmer   took  no  notice  of   her ;    all   the    sharp   speeches   were 
forgiven,  all  the  stones  rolled  out  of  her  pocket,  all  the  years 
of  tyranny   were   forgotten.     If   God   would    only  answer    her 
prayer!     What  else  had  she  to  grieve  about?      Greater  things 
have  been  done,  she  would  say  to  herself,  and  the  steady  faith 
that  surely  God  would  hear  her  now  kept  her  quiet,  and  gave  her 
a  certain  peace  she  had  never  felt  before.     At  first  Miss  Eliza 
made  the  most  difficulty.     She  proposed  staying  on  at  Aylmer ; 
but  to  this  proposition  the  Squire  firmly  objected.     The  hall  was 
to  be  shut  up,  and  only  the  housekeeper  left  in  charge.     Then 
she  thought  of  going  to  some  watering-place  and  making  a  home 
for  herself;  but  she  was  so  damped  in  this  plan  by  finding  no  one 
against  it  that  she  gave  that  up  also,  and  finally,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  Mrs.  Aylmer,  who  had  enough  to  harass  her  without  Miss 
Eliza's  company,  she  settled  to  travel  with  them. 

*  It  would  be  so  very  dull  for  you  without  me,'  she  said,  in  a 
happy  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  price  of  her  companionship. 

Mrs.  Aylmer,  with  her  usual  resignation,  accepted  this  doubt- 
ful good  fortune  with  the  best  grace  she  could.  The  Squire  would 
neither  propose  nor  think  of  any  place.  '  I  am  in  your  hands,'  he 
would  say,  with  a  sullen  moroseness.  '  Go  where  you  like.  Do 
what  you  like.  Amuse  yourselves  in  the  best  way  you  can.  I  say 
nothing.' 

Miss  Eliza  found  fault  with  every  town  Mrs.  Aylmer  suggested. 
At  last  in  their  desperation  poor  Mrs.  Aylmer  mentioned  Paris  as 
the  first  stage  in  their  journey,  and  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  that  were  thrown  in  her  way,  and  the  many  reasons 
that  were  given  that  it  was  '  the  worst  place  imaginable '  for  them 
to  go  to,  she  stood  to  her  decision,  and  for  Paris  that  very  day 
month,  as  the  Squire  had  commanded,  they  all  departed.  They 
stayed  there  a  week.  Each  day  it  rained  pitilessly,  and  the  Squire 
hung  disconsolately  about  the  hotel.  He  would  not  put  his  foot 
out  of  doors. 

*  You  did  not  mind  weather  at  home,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  meekly 
remarked. 
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'  That  is  good  honest  Yorkshire  rain — rain  to  make  you  see 
the  crops  grow,  and  to  do  the  world  good.  Here,  it  is  only  this 
beastly,  beggarly  French  rain,  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast ; 
but  you  have  brought  me  here,  and  here  I  must  stop  till  you 
tell  me  to  go.' 

Miss  Eliza,  with  a  black  bag  on  the  table  always  beside  her,  with 
her  knitting  in  it,  and  a  little  French  dictionary,  a  clean  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  a  bottle  of  lavender  water  which  she  was  always 
scattering  broadcast  about  the  room,  would  sniff,  and  toss  her 
head  and  say,  *  A  great  mistake  this  coming  to  Paris.  I  always 
told  you  so,  Dora.  Besides,  you  never  know  who  you  may  run 
against  in  a  Paris  hotel,  and  ten  to  one  you  will  meet ' 

*  Are  Aylmers  afraid  of  meeting  anyone  ? '  growled  the  Squire, 
with  an  angry  fire  in  his  blue  eyes. 

*  Of  course  I  have  done  wrong,'  cried  the  poor  mother.     *  Of 
course  I  am  to  blame  ;  but  if  I  don't  suggest  anything,  who  would  ? ' 
Here  Joyce  came  in.     In  an  instant  a  transformation  scene  took 
place.     The  Squire  lost  his  irritability,  and  with  a  sudden  gentle- 
ness known  only  before  to  his  favourite  hunters,  he  looked  at  his 
daughter  and  placed  a  chair  for  her.     She  passed  him  by,  and  did 
not  speak,  but  went  straight  to  her  mother,  who  dropped  her 
nervous  timidity,  and  with  a  quiet  protecting  possession  told  her  to 
sit  on  the  sofa  by  her  side.     Miss  Eliza  alone  remained  unmoved. 

1  Much  good  this  coming  here  will  do,'  she  muttered  under 
her  breath. 

As  the  Squire  would  not  get  reconciled  to  Paris,  Mrs.  Aylmer 
at  last  proposed  another  move,  and  suggested  that  they  should  get 
down  by  degrees  to  the  south  of  France. 

4  Don't  move  for  my  sake,'  the  Squire  said.  *  One  place  is  as 
bad  as  another.  They  are  all  alike  here.  I  don't  care  where  you 
go.'  But  she  kept  to  the  moving  with  a  steady  persistency. 
Had  not  Doctor  Dalrymple  said,  *  Take  her  to  fresh  places  con- 
tinually'? So,  in  spite  of  the  Squire's  remonstrances  and  Miss 
Eliza's  great  displeasure,  she  insisted  upon  taking  Joyce  to  picture 
galleries,  concerts,  even  to  circuses ;  nothing  was  too  great  or  too 
small  in  the  mother's  heart  to  effect  the  change  she  was  praying 
for  day  and  night. 

'  Was  not  a  leper  once  cleansed  ? '  she  thought,  shuddering, 
*  and  was  not  his  remedy  but  a  little  thing,  so  little  that  he  at 
first  almost  refused  to  do  it ;  and  dare  I  refuse  or  call  anything 
little  that  may  heal  my  child  ? '  The  same  spirit  that  prompted 
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the  little  maid  hundreds  of  years  ago,  prompted  Mrs.  Aylmer 
now,  and  she  resisted  her  husband's  taunts,  and  steadily  took  her 
daughter  to  every  amusement  she  could. 

'  You  are  making  up  for  all  your  years  of  dullness  at  Aylmer,' 
the  Squire  would  sneer.  *  I  wonder  how  you  have  contrived  to 
stand  them.' 

And  Miss  Eliza  '  would  think  it  very  strange  how  almost  every 
Englishwoman  threw  aside  her  dignity  as  soon  as  she  went 
abroad.  There  is  something  deteriorating  in  morals,  manners, 
and  everything  in  a  country  governed  by  the  Pope.  There 
always  is,'  she  ended,  with  a  very  Protestant  sniff. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Aylmer  that  money  formed  no 
part  of  her  anxieties,  and  that  they  could  travel  wherever  they 
liked.  From  one  part  of  the  south  of  France  to  the  other  they 
moved,  always  restless,  always  seeking  what  they  could  not  gain, 
and  finding  nothing  but  disappointments  and  troubles.  In  one 
of  their  numerous  halting-places  they  found  themselves  at  Per- 
pignan,  a  little,  sleepy,  quaint  town,  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
literally  taken  up  and  crammed  in  anyhow  between  the  shelter  of 
its  gates.  A  slow,  sluggish  stream  ran  just  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
and  here  the  whole  life  of  the  place  seemed  to  congregate  in  the 
form  of  some  half-dozen  women  who  were  busy  all  day  washing 
clothes.  But  the  women,  picturesque,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be, 
had  not  the  usual  brightness  of  the  French  women ;  they  were  too 
near  the  Spanish  frontier  for  that. 

'  How  long  do  you  mean  to  stay  in  this  hole,  madam  ? '  the 
Squire  asked  the  morning  after  their  arrival.  < You  get  from 
worse  to  worse.' 

But  Mrs.  Aylmer  did  not  heed  his  speech.  She  thought  she 
had  noticed  a  brighter  look  on  her  daughter's  face,  and  certainly 
she  had  more  colour  now  than  she  had  a  few  weeks  ago.  She 
made  some  excuse  to  get  her  husband  to  take  Joyce  for  a  little 
walk,  while  she  wanted  to  make  inquiries  about  different  pur- 
chases in  the  town.  But  this  innocent  dissembler  had  no  pur- 
chases to  make ;  she  only  went  as  far  as  the  cathedral.  Her  first 
object  in  every  place  was  to  escape  her  husband  and  Miss  Eliza, 
and  to  get  to  the  nearest  church  she  could  find,  and  there  her  one 
great  prayer  was  that  her  child  might  be  healed.  The  Squire 
would  have  laughed  at  her.  '  Churches  were  all  very  well  in  their 
way,'  he  thought,  *  but  Sunday  was  the  proper  day  for  them,  and 
he  could  not  understand  a  parcel  of  women  bobbing  and  bowing 
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on  weekdays  as  if  they  had  not  anything  better  to  do,  or  as  if 
they  could  not  pray  in  their  own  rooms.'  Miss  Eliza  had  a 
lurking  suspicion  of  Mrs.  Aylmer's  *  tendencies,'  as  she  called 
them,  and  never  failed  to  deal  out  her  ideas  of  the  '  knavery  and 
trickishness  of  the  Papal  doings.' 

Past  a  great  arch  and  through  the  principal  street  till  she 
turned  down  a  side  one  the  poor  mother  hurried,  and  then  just 
in  front  of  her  stood  the  large  cathedral.  An  open  place  led  up 
to  it.  Arriving  at  the  steps,  she  looked  back  to  see  if  any  of  her 
party  were  about ;  then,  with  almost  a  guilty  but  a  very  relieved 
feeling,  she  opened  the  great  door  and  went  in.  There  was- 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  church.  About  a  dozen  white-capped 
women  had  come  in  also,  and  were  kneeling  at  the  back  of  their 
high  straw  chairs.  A  dozen  more  griefs  were  being  laid  at  the 
feet  of  One  Who  had  promised  relief  to  all  who  came  to  Him.  A 
dozen  more  thanksgivings,  promises,  and  intentions  were  being 
made.  Mrs.  Aylmer  knelt,  and  made  hers  also.  What  would  she 
not  give  to  Him  if  only  Joyce  might  be  made  whole  ?  What  gift 
would  be  too  precious  ?  What  thanksgiving  too  great  ?  As  she 
knelt  her  weary  years  of  thraldom  faded  away ;  one  sorrow  blotted 
them  all  out ;  one  great  longing,  intense  and  almost  fierce,  filled 
her  heart.  Her  look  of  anguish  must  have  crept  over  her  face  ; 
for  a  peasant  woman,  younger  than  the  rest,  paused  as  she  passed 
Mrs.  Aylmer's  chair,  and  the  look  of  kindred  that  a  seen  sorrow 
generally  gives,  flashed  from  her  brown  eyes.  The  look  was  re- 
flected in  Mrs.  Aylmer's  sad  ones,  and  this  stranger  peasant 
stopped  and  said  quite  simply,  as  only  a  French  woman  could : 

1  Madame  est  seule,  et  Madame  est  etrangere,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 
Ah  !  Madame,  vous  ne  savez  pas  quelle  sympathie  j'ai  pour  vous. 
Je  voudrais  bien  vous  aider.  Ah  !  la  pauvre  Madame ! '  And  she 
held  out  her  brown  working  hands  and  stroked  Mrs.  Aylmer's  thin, 
white  diamond-ringed  ones.  Some  steps  came  clattering  along 
the  stone  floor,  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  nervously  turned  her  head.  What 
if  her  husband  or  Miss  Eliza  should  find  her  kneeling  in  a  foreign 
church,  and  a  peasant  woman  like  this  talking  to  her  ?  But  only 
some  more  countrywomen  entered,  and  poor  Mrs.  Aylmer  turned 
again,  and,  looking  into  the  kindly,  honest  face  beside  her,  an- 
swered :  *  Oui,  je  suis  seule.'  For  was  not  her  daughter  taken 
from  her  ?  and  had  her  husband  ever  been  anything  to  her  ?  And 
tears  again  filled  her  sad  eyes. 

'Mais,  Madame!   la  pauvre  Madame!    elle   n'est  pas  seule/ 
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answered  the  soft  thrilling  voice.  'Voila,  Madame!  voila!' 
And  she  pointed  to  the  altar  before  which  the  lamp  was  swinging 
and  burning.  *  II  vous  enseignera ;  II  vous  aidera ;  II  est  tou- 
jours  avec  nous — le  bon  Dieu.'  What  was  there  in  this  simple 
little  speech  that  touched  the  suffering  heart  so?  What  fresh 
depth  of  faith  did  it  reach  ?  What  new  comfort  did  it  bring  ? 
Surely  even  little  speeches  are  the  gift  of  (rod,  and  the  smallest 
sayings  sometimes  have  the  greatest  results.  Mrs.  Aylmer  came 
away  that  morning  happier,  stronger  in  her  faith ;  she  no  longer 
felt  -forsaken ;  One  was  with  her  in  her  hard  fight,  and  she  felt 
-certain  that  one  day,  oh!  one  day,  He  must  let  her  be  the 
-conqueror. 

But  a  hard  and  fresh  trial  came  for  her  on  the  morrow.  ' Did 
you  hear  that  noise  last  night  ? '  Miss  Eliza  asked  at  breakfast. 
i  Such  shouting  and  dragging  of  luggage,  and  such  stormy  voices ! 
Then,  actually — yes,  actually — a  man  began  whistling  in  the  room 
above  mine.  I  could  hear  him  distinctly.  He  prevented  my 
having  any  rest.  Hotel  life  certainly  is  very  uncomfortable.'  And 
she  looked  daggers  across  the  table  at  Mrs.  Aylmer.  Their  Eng- 
lish servant,  who  waited  to  see  if  they  would  require  more  toast, 
rolls,  eggs,  &c.  (for  the  Squire  insisted  wherever  he  went  on 
-having  his  regular  breakfast  at  his  regular  hour),  was  too  well 
trained  to  make  any  remark ;  but  later  on,  when  Mrs.  Aylmer  and 
Joyce  were  going  out  and  crossing  the  courtyard,  their  civil  land- 
lord, hat  in  hand,  hurried  out  to  meet  them.  He  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  inquire  if  their  rest  had  been  broken ;  he  was  so 
grieved  to  think  Madame  might  have  been  incommoded,  but  he 
could  not  have  hindered  it.  It  was  the  night  train  from  Bar- 
celona, and  passengers  going  on  to  Paris  often  rest  at  Perpignan. 
'  There  have  not  been  many,  though,  this  season.  Spain  is  not  so 
•much  the  fashion.  Some  years  it  has  been  crowded ;  they  come, 
they  rush  for  beds,  for  cafe,  for  attendance,  for  everything  1  and 
then,'  with  a  significant  shrug,  '  they  make  the  tour  of  the  town, 
and  they  are  off  that  evening.  That  is  the  way,  Madame.  But 
then  they  are  not  English  like  Madame ! '  He  ended  with  a  pro- 
found bow. 

'  Who  arrived  last  night  ? '  Mrs.  Aylmer  asked,  not  the  least 
caring  to  know,  but  for  something  to  say,  and  unconsciously  her 
•eye  rested  on  some  portmanteaus  waiting  in  the  courtyard.  H.  C. 
in  letters  that  were  yellow  from  much  travelling  greeted  her. 
•G.  H.  and  W.  K.  also  stood  a  little  way  behind. 
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1 1  cannot  say,  Madame.  Some  gentlemen,  young,  I  believe, 
and  foreigners.  I  was  not  expecting  arrivals,  and  I  was  at  a 
neighbour's,  and  they  have  not  yet  descended ;  but  see,  Madame, 
they  come.'  Clattering  down  the  broad  stone  stairs  rushed  three 
young  men. 

*  I  say,  this  is  the  queerest  place  we  have  stumbled  on  yet. 
Where  shall  we  get  some  food  ?  Not  into  that  funereal  room  we 
were  shown  into  last  night,  I  hope.  Look  out,  Henry !  It  is  your 
turn  this  time.  You  go  and  tackle  Monsieur  the  landlord,  and 
do  the  thing  well.  No  nonsense,  mind.  His  best  food  and  wine, 
or  we  cut  it  at  once,  and  some  horses  out  directly,  for  we  are  not 
going  to  stop  in  this  hole  all  day,  and  the  time  of  the  Bordeaux 
train  to-night.  Now  then !  (TO  it,  old  boy !  There  he  is  bowing 
and  scraping  to  the  elderly  lady  in  black.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  turned  with  a  sudden  dignity.  Was  this  the 
way  to  talk  about  her?  She  had  forgotten  that  Englishmen 
would  scarcely  expect  to  find  English  ladies  in  this  little  out-of- 
the-way  town.  '  I  say,  what  are  riding-horses  ?  I  get  so  awfully 
confused  after  those  Spanish  names,'  answered  a  strangely  familiar 
voice;  but  in  a  moment  it  was  hushed,  for  Henry  Cotterville 
caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Aylmer's  face,  proud,  quiet,  and  very  pale. 
Instinctively  he  raised  his  hat,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  him ;  she 
drew  herself  up,  taller  and  straighter  than  ever.  <  Joyce,  my 
darling,  the  sun  is  too  hot ;  we  will  go  back,'  she  said,  and  she 
took  her  daughter's  hand.  Her  very  dress  brushed  Henry  Cot- 
terville on  the  staircase  as  he  still  stood,  hat  in  hand,  too 
astonished  to  take  it  off,  or  make  any  other  sign  of  recognition. 
She  looked  consciously  at  her  daughter,  dreading  what  effect  this 
meeting  might  have ;  but  Joyce  looked  into  Henry's  bewildered 
face  with  the  utmost  unconsciousness  of  ever  having  seen  him 
before,  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  breathed  freely  again.  As  for  Henry 
Cotterville,  he  stood  dumbfounded.  He  had  not  heard  of  Joyce's 
illness,  and  her  passing  him  by  in  that  unmoved  manner  gave  a 
greater  shock  to  his  vanity  than  he  could  have  thought  possible. 
If  the  faintest  sign  of  recognition  had  been  given  him,  his  mother's 
lectures  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  he  would  have  done 
his  best  to  enter  again  the  forbidden  ground,  and  reinstate  him- 
self in  the  Aylmer  favour.  The  future  that  was  mapped  out  for 
him  was  not  half  so  much  to  his  taste  as  the  future  he  had 
mapped  out  for  himself.  He  had  not  been  so  petted  or  looked 
up  to  so  since  his  visjt  to  Aylmer ;  neither  was  the  young  lady  h& 
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had  promised  to  propose  to,  after  this  Spanish  tour,  half  as  pretty 
as  Joyce  Aylmer. 

But  her  property  had  always  been  a  Naboth's  vineyard  to  the 
Cottervilles,  and  as  it  joined  the  portion  of  the  estate  that  "was 
allotted  to  Henry  as  a  younger  son,  Lady  Cotterville  deemed  it 
essential  they  should  be  made  one.  Besides  this  question  of 
division  and  arranging  of  land,  Lady  Cotterville  had  also  very 
decided  reasons  of  her  own  that  her  favourite  son  should  not 
intermarry  with  the  Aylmers. 

'It  is  a  deuced  bore,'  Henry  said  to  himself;  'but  she  need 
not  have  cut  me  in  that  very  decided  manner.'  And  he  put  on 
his  hat  again,  and  twirled  his  moustache  with  a  very  offended  air. 

'  Acquaintances  of  yours,  Hal  ?  or  only  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  etcetera,  etcetera,  when  you  meet  sour-faced  old  women  with 
pretty  daughters,  eh  ?  '  chaffed  one  of  his  friends. 

'  I  don't  know  them  from  Adam,'  rolled  out  in  a  great  false- 
hood from  his  lips  ;  but  hearing  a  door  open  suddenly,  and 
fearing  the  Squire  should  be  the  next  to  approach,  he  hurried  to 
the  landlord's  private  little  sitting-room,  and  there,  without  ask- 
ing any  questions,  he  saw,  safe  enough,  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Aylmer,  Miss  Eliza  Aylmer,  femme  de  chambre,  valet.  England,' 
all  written  in  the  landlord's  pointed  writing.  His  next  search 
was  for  an  <md/icateurt  and  there  he  found  a  train  for  Bordeaux  in 
two  hours.  Then  he  called  his  companions,  and  said  if  they 
meant  to  stay  a  day  in  such  a  hole  he  did  not,  and  he  should  start 
that  afternoon.  They  could  stop  if  they  wished,  and  join  him  at 
Bordeaux  the  next  morning.  And  as  for  food,  he  could  not  touch 
anything  in  that  awful  salon — the  very  sight  of  it  was  enough,  so 
he  should  go  to  his  room  and  write  some  letters. 

'  Never  knew  you  turn  crusty  before,  Hal.  Better  get  what 
fun  you  can  out  of  the  place.' 

But  Henry  was  firm,  and  as  discretion  forms  the  better  part 
of  valour,  he  discreetly  shut  himself  into  his  room  till  it  was  time 
to  go  to  the  station. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  in  a  fever;  she  was 
thankful,  yet  miserable,  that  Joyce  had  not  recognised  the  author 
of  all  her  trouble.  Yet  did  it  not  show  that  she  was  even  worse 
than  any  doctor  had  expected  ?  Then  the  Squire  happened  to  be 
in  a  more  than  usually  restless  state  of  mind  that  morning,  and 
he  was  continually  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  till  Mrs.  Aylmer 
was  in  an  agony. 
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What  if  they  should  meet  on  the  stairs  as  she  had  done? 
What  if  the  Squire  should  hear  his  name  ?  Bloodshed  would  be 
a  certainty,  and  the  most  ghastly  scenes  went  across  her  mind.  A 
murder.  Her  husband  taken  up  for  manslaughter  and  hanged  in 
a  foreign  land.  She  a  witness.  Joyce  an  invalid  for  life.  Every- 
thing that  was  awful  seemed  to  live  and  pass  across  her  imagination 
that  morning,  and  through  it  all  came  Miss  Eliza's  cut-and- 
dried,  sharp  annoying  speeches.  No  wonder  that  Marie,  the 
femme  de  chambre,  looking  at  her  in  the  afternoon,  cried — 

'Ah  !  Madame,  qu'elle  est  souffrante  !  " 

A  rush  of  colour  came  into  the  ashen  cheeks  at  this  un- 
expected sympathy,  and  a  longing  to  know  how  long  this  new 
terror  must  last  broke  the  restraint  that  was  almost  killing  her, 
and  with  a  trembling  voice  she  asked  if  those  gentlemen  were 
going  to  remain  long  ? 

'  Ah  !  no,  Madame  !  No  one  but  Madame  lingers  here ;  it  is 
no  favourite  place.  They  go  immediately.  See,  Madame,  there 
is  the  carriage  for  them.  One  departed  at  noon,  and  the  other 
two  go  also.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  looked  out  of  window.  The  portmanteaus  were 
being  strapped  on  to  the  carriage.  H.  C.  was  now  being  lifted 
up !  But  its  master  ?  Two  men  smoking  cigars,  and  tossing  up 
heads  or  tails  with  some  franc  pieces  that  were  evidently  soon  to 
be  tossed  to  the  cocker  by  the  way  they  were  joking  with  him, 
were  waiting  ready  to  get  in.  Whom  were  they  waiting  for? 
Would  they  get  off  safely  ?  Would  the  Squire  just  go  out  now 
and  see  them  ? 

'  Go  !  go ! '  the  poor  lady  nearly  screamed  in  her  terror. 

Presently  the  landlord  came  out  with  some  red  wine  twinkling 
in  three  tumblers.  They  all  clinked  glasses,  and  then  the  two 
young  men  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  with  a  parting  nod 
from  them,  and  a  low  bow  from  the  landlord,  they  drove  off. 

'  But  where  is  Mr. — where  is  the  other?  '   Mrs.  Aylmer  asked. 

'  He  is  gone.     He  went  at  noon,'  Marie  repeated. 

'  Are  you  sure  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  '  Mrs.  Aylmer  asked, 
with  a  painful  doubting  in  her  eyes. 

*  Certainly,'  Marie  answered.     1 1  saw  him  depart.' 

'  She  is  strange,  very  strange,'  the  girl  thought ;  *  but  then 
these  English  they  are  peculiar.' 

The  next  stage  in  their  tour  Miss  Eliza  for  the  first  time 
suggested,  and  unluckily  her  proposal  was  Bordeaux. 
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'  Oh,  no,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  cried,  *  Bordeaux  would  never  do.' 
'  Pray,  why  not  ?  '  Miss  Eliza  asked  sharply.     *  In  a  town  of 
that  sort  I  should  think  we  might  get  our  clothes  better  washed, 
and  there  would  be  sure  to  be  a  Protestant  church  where  we 
might  worship.     These  chapels  are  very  well  for  you,  but  for 
me  it  is  painful  to  see  people  kneeling  and  praying  before  dolls/ 
1  Bordeaux  is  too  English,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  said,  clinging  to  any 
reason  she  might  fairly  give ;  *  and  you  know  Doctor  Dalrymple 
said  a  total  change.' 

*  What  effect  do  you  believe  this  change  has  done,  or  is  likely 
to  do  ? '  Miss  Eliza  asked,  unsnapping  her  black  bag  and  bringing 
out  a  little  travelling-map  of  France.     *  There,'  laying  her  finger 
decidedly  on  one  spot,  and  her  thumb   on   another.     *  There ! 
there  is  Bordeaux.     Here  is  Perpignan.     As  we  are  here,  what 
could  be  more  direct  ? ' 

But  Mrs.  Aylmer,  with  a  pertinacity  Miss  Eliza  was  astonished 
at,  stuck  to  her  decision. 

*  Bordeaux  was  out  of  the  question.'     Then,  nearly  taking 
away  the  Squire's  and  Miss  Eliza's  breath,  this  rash  woman  boldly 
proposed  crossing  the  frontier  and  going  a  little  into  Spain. 

'  Into  Spain ! '  the  Squire  cried,  as  if  she  had  propounded  a 
journey  up  to  the  planet  Mars. 

*  Into  Spain  ! '  Miss  Eliza  echoed,  electrified. 

'Yes,  into  Spain,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  answered  calmly.  She  had 
thrown  her  bomb,  and  she  was  prepared  for  any  battle  that  would 
ensue. 

The  Squire  and  Miss  Eliza  looked  at  one  another ;  then, 
taking  up  her  stocking,  *  One,  two,  three,'  she  counted  her 
stitches.  *  I  say  nothing,'  she  said,  but  her  sniff  was  ominous. 

The  Squire  was  left  to  do  battle  alone.  '  Do  you  mean  it, 
madam  ? '  he  began. 

'  Yes,  I  mean  it,'  she  answered.  Had  not  Henry  Cotterville 
just  left  that  country,  and  would  she  feel  safe  anywhere  in  France 
now? 

( Then  I  think  you  are  demented,'  he  shouted. 

Miss  Eliza  cleared  her  throat  in  an  affirmative  manner. 

But,  demented  or  not,  Mrs.  Aylmer  stuck  to  her  point,  and 
before  the  next  week  she  had  taken  her  party  across  the  border. 
They  stopped  at  Tarragona,  at  Tortosa,  and  at  Barcelona.  At 
last  she  lost  heart  too ;  she  did  not  like  to  own  it,  but  this 
Spanish  travelling  seemed  quite  a  failure — perhaps  it  was  only 
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the  hotter  weather,  she  tried  to  think ;  but  she  made  up  her 
mind  they  would  return  and  get  back  into  France,  and  perhaps 
try  Italy,  when  some  people  in  their  hotel  persuaded  her  to  go  as 
far  as  Valentia,  it  was  considered  such  a  healthy  place.  They 
almost  held  their  hands  up,  to  hear  the  Aylmers  had  not  visited 
Seville,  Cordova,  or  the  Alhambra. 

'  What  do  I  care  for  a  parcel  of  humbugging  Spanish  build- 
ings ? '  the  Squire  grumbled.  '  We  have  places  enough  in  York- 
shire to  hold  all  their  trumpery  ruins  in.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  coloured  almost  guiltily ;  she  did  not  like  her 
husband's  ignorances  being  so  very  openly  shown  to  anyone. 
Valentia  should  be  their  last  visit  in  Spain;  she  felt  she  had 
made  a  mistake  in  coming,  but  this  should  be  the  end. 

The  weather  was  very  hot ;  the  sun  shone  down  pitilessly. 
Miss  Eliza's  temper  did  not  improve  with  the  increased  tempera- 
ture, and  a  large  green  fan  was  added  to  her  bag.  One  day  she 
attempted  to  go  for  a  walk,  but  a  crowd  of  beggars  surrounded 
her,  and  she  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  shop. 

'  The  woman  behind  the  counter  said  "  Anglice  !  "  or  some  such 
word,  and  shut  the  door  to  protect  me  from  them.  I  don't  know 
how  she  knew  I  was  English,  for  I  did  not  say  anything  to  her. 
I  held  my  cloak  round  me,  and  held  my  umbrella  tight,  and. 
waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  not  safe  to  walk  in  such 
places.' 

'They  would  not  hurt  you,  I  think,'  the  Squire  grinned, 
always  open  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  contradiction. 

'  They  had  better  not,'  Miss  Eliza  answered.  *  Still  it  is  not 
proper  for  Englishwomen  to  be  unprotected  in  such  a  land.  The 
men  all  look  like  cutthroats,  and  the  women  are  known  to  be  the- 
most  immoral  in  the  world.' 

'You  won't  be  mistaken  for  one  of  them.  You  need  not 
fear,'  the  Squire  chuckled.  *  An  uncommonly  handsome  lot  they 
are,  though.' 

Miss  Eliza  resorted  to  her  knitting  in  high  dudgeon.  Then, 
another  of  her  grievances  was,  to  see  how  utterly  useless  her 
good  advice  had  become.  Mrs.  Aylmer  at  home  was  a  totally 
different  woman  from  Mrs.  Aylmer  abroad.  There,  weak-minded 
as  she  was,  she  had  just  sense  enough  to  be  guided ;  here,  you 
might  as  well  talk  to  the  winds.  She  was  out  sight-seeing  and 
dragging  Joyce  about  all  day  long. 

'  You  will  repent  it,'  was  her  daily  warning.     '  It  is  most  im- 
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prudent  to  be  out  in  the  eye  of  the  meridian  sun.  You  don't 
know  what  fever  you  may  take,  and  if  you  die  the  officials  will 
bury  you  that  very  evening.' 

One  day,  after  a  more  than  usually  severe  warning,  Mrs. 
Aylmer  was  returning  through  the  Plaza  de  Martin  with  her 
daughter.  A  crowd  was  assembled  there,  and  she  stopped  to 
see  what  was  the  cause  of  it.  Flags  were  flying  down  the 
street,  through  which  a  carriage  was  slowly  passing ;  soldiers 
walked  in  front  and  by  the  side  of  it.  Wherever  the  carriage 
passed  the  people  fell  on  their  knees.  Presently  it  came  into 
the  Plaza,  and  stopped  before  the  great  gateway  of  Santa  Martin  ; 
the  soldiers  presented  arms  and  knelt  down,  and  a  priest  de- 
scended bearing  the  Host. 

1  He  has  been  to  one  who  is  dying,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  heard,  and 
then  the  crowd  dispersed. 

What  was  it  that  made  her  look  so  anxiously  at  Joyce,  and 
take  her  hand  ?  What  was  it  that  made  her  notice  her  daughter's 
face  was  very  pale  ?  What  gave  her  a  sudden  aching  in  her 
already  sad  heart  ?  If  Death  were  so  near  her  in  one  street,  what 
should  hinder  its  coming  nearer  ?  Why  would  Miss  Eliza's 
words  come  back  to  her  ?  The  sun  was  hotter  than  ever  that 
day,  and  when  Joyce  returned  she  could  eat  no  luncheon. 

'  You  have  walked  her  out  in  the  eye  of  the  meridian  sun. 
You  know  how  dangerous  it  is.  I  have  told  you  so  often,'  Miss 
Eliza  said,  a  little  triumphantly. 

4  She  is  only  tired ;  she  wants  rest,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  said.  Miss 
Eliza  was  the  last  person  to  whom  she  would  confide  the  dreadful 
dread  that  had  crept  over  her. 

Joyce  had  no  rest  that  night.  She  lay  tossing  and  disturbed, 
not  sleeping,  yet  not  quite  awake.  She  was  feverish  and  hot,  and 
her  head  was  burning.  Mrs.  Aylmer  had  noticed  an  English 
doctor's  name  in  the  list  of  visitors  that  hung  on  the  wall  of  the 
entrance-hall,  and  she  said  she  should  ask  him  to  come  and  see 
Joyce. 

'  What !  Fling  away  more  money  on  those  fellows  ! '  the  Squire 
grumbled.  ( You  are  never  satisfied.' 

4  You  should  not  have  walked  her  so  continually,'  Miss  Eliza 
said,  peppering  an  egg. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  did  not  listen  to  these  remarks,  but  she  sent  a 
little  note  by  her  maid  to  a  certain  Doctor  Temple,  in  a  room 
Number  83  in  their  hotel.  Perhaps,  though,  he  would  not  come ; 
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perhaps  lie  was  retired,  or  even  a  clergyman.  She  sighed ;  but 
about  five  minutes  afterwards  a  rap  at  the  door  reassured  her, 
and  a  kind-faced,  white-haired  old  man  was  bowing  to  her. 

'You  have  sent  me  this  note,'  he  said,  still  holding  Mrs. 
Aylmer's  little  message.  '  It  is  true  I  am  a  physician,  and  if  I 
can  be  of  any  use  to  your  invalid,  or  any  comfort  to  you,  I  shall 
be  very  glad.  I  have  been  travelling  for  the  health  of  my  wife, 
so  I  understand  anxieties,'  he  said  with  a  kind  smile. 

*  Eeally,   really,   this   was  a   little    too    much,'    the    Squire 
thought.     *  Not  even  allowed  now  to  eat  one's  breakfast  in  peace.' 
Something,  though,  in  the  stranger's  quiet,  self-possessed  manner 
stopped  any  grumbling. 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  Mrs.  Aylmer  said,  getting  up  from  her 
chair  ;  *  perhaps  I  have  been  unnecessarily  alarmed,'  and  here  she 
instinctively  looked  at  Miss  Eliza,  who  had  finished  her  egg  and 
was  giving  the  empty  shell  a  decided  tap  with  her  spoon — '  but 
she  is  our  only  child.' 

*  I   perfectly  understand,'  the    doctor   replied.     Perhaps   he 
understood  more  even  than   his   words   intended,   as  he   stood 
looking  at  the  group  before  him. 

4  Come  in  and  sit  down,'  the  Squire  said,  Yorkshire  hospitality 
overcoming  his  natural  irritability.  '  Can't  offer  you  anything 
good,  sir.  Haven't  seen  a  breakfast  since  we  left  home ;  but 
take  what  we  have  got.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  went  to  see  if  Joyce  was  ready  to  receive  her  new 
visitor.  The  doctor  stayed  in  the  sick-room  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  when  he  came  out  there  was  a  gentle  pity  on  his 
face  that  made  Mrs.  Aylmer  snatch  both  his  hands  and  cry,  '  She 
is  not  ill !  She  is  not  ill !  She  is  not  going  to  die  !  Oh,  Joyce  ! 
my  Joyce  ! ' 

4  No,  no,'  he  answered  reassuringly.  '  I  have  not  said  that, 
and  she  has  such  a  good  mother  that  I  shall  look  to  your  nursing 
more  than  to  my  medicines.  She  requires  very  very  great  care  ; 
but  between  us  both,  please  Grod,  we  will  restrain  the  fever.  It 
is  very  well  you  sent  for  me  as  you  did,  for  we  were  leaving  this 
evening.' 

( But  you  will  not  go  ? '  the  poor  mother  cried. 

1  No,  I  certainly  shall  not  leave ;  you  and  I  must  nurse  our 
patient  together.' 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  Mrs.  Aylmer,  but  his  first 
.action  was  to  send  his  own  wife  into  another  hotel,  and  then  he 
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gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  charge  of  Joyce  and  her  mother. 
For  nearly  a  week  the  girl  lay  quite  delirious ;  now  and  then  she 
was  singing  a  few  bits  from  some  old  songs,  now  and  then  talking 
to  imaginary  people ;  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  she  was  speak- 
ing of  Aylmer.  Almost  always  each  speech  ended  with  the  cry  of 
*  Mother  !  mother  ! '  Often  she  started  up  with  her  hands  held 
out,  and  her  face  all  alight,  as  it  used  to  look  in  the  old  days,  and 
she  was  evidently  chafing  again  at  some  fresh  injustice,  or  she 
was  crying  to  her  mother  with  that  protecting  sound  in  her 
voice,  as  if  she  were  shielding  her  from  some  invisible  Fury; 
now  and  again  (and  then  the  mother's  heart  sank  within  her),  she 
was  crying  to  her,  as  she  had  once  heard  her  cry,  and  the  sound 
then  was  full  of  entreaty,  of  despair,  of  anguish. 

*  You  must  never  leave  her ;  she  knows  you  through  it  all,' 
the  kind  old  doctor  said. 

Did  he  know  what  words  of  healing  he  was  saying  ?  Did  he 
understand  the  sorrowing  heart  beside  him  ?  Souls  and  bodies 
are  very  nearly  allied,  and  some  doctors  have  the  great  gift  of 
ministering  to  both.  Once  Mrs.  Aylmer  had  partly  told  him  the 
reason  of  their  coming  abroad ;  and  then  she  had  also  said  how 
Miss  Eliza  had  disapproved  her  taking  her  daughter  about  so 
much. 

*  You  did  quite  right,'  he  answered,  and  even  if  he  thought  it 
had  been  a  little  overdone  he  did  not  acknowledge  it. 

On  the  sixth  morning  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Aylmer's  white  face,, 
and  wondered  if  she  could  bear  the  strain  of  knowing  that  the 
crisis  of  Joyce's  illness  would  arrive  within  the  next  twelve  hours. 
No  ;  she  had  enough  to  bear,  he  thought ;  so  he  went  downstairs- 
to  the  Squire  and  Miss  Eliza  and  told  them.  *  It  will  not  hurt 
them,'  he  said  to  himself. 

The  Squire  said  no  word,  but  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
doctor,  and  the  tears  streamed  down  his  face.  Miss  Eliza's 
knitting  was  on  the  table  by  her ;  but  somehow  it  was  not 
touched,  and  she  was  continually  blowing  her  nose. 

Joyce's  sleep  lasted  ten  hours ;  her  mother  sat  by  her  side 
holding  her  hand — the  doctor  had  prescribed  it. 

*  She  shall  have  her  as   long   as   she   may.'     He  had  three 
daughters  at  home  in  England,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  hours  a  change  came  over  the  invalid, 
and  a  slight  stir  made  Doctor  Temple  look  anxious.  Mrs.  Aylmer, 
catching  his  look,  read  the  reason  why. 
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*  Oh  !  my  God,  give  her  back  ! '  she  gasped. 

Joyce's  blue  eyes  opened,  and  with  a  perfect  recognition  she 
looked  at  her  mother  and  smiled. 

'  She  will  do,'  the  doctor  said,  quietly  pushing  Mrs.  Aylmer 
aside  and  taking  her  place.  He  dreaded  the  reaction  to  Mrs. 
Aylmer,  and  the  least  excitement  before  Joyce  might  yet  be  fatal 
for  her. 

But  the  mother's  love  was  stronger  than  the  mother,  and  in 
another  minute  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  the  nurse  again.  The  doctor 
went  to  tell  the  news  downstairs. 

The  Squire  could  not  speak.  '  (rod  bless  you,  my  dear  sir,  Grod 
bless  you  ! '  was  all  he  said. 

Miss  Eliza  instantly  took  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  but  she 
did  not  attempt  to  knit:  the  needles  looked  four  times  the  size 
they  generally  did,  and  as  for  the  silk,  why  it  was  all  colours  and 
quite  confused !  She  laid  it  down  with  a  jerk. 

'  Dora  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  her  out  in  the  sun  again,' 
she  tried  to  say,  and  then  her  fan  and  pocket-handkerchief  rolling 
out  of  her  lap,  she  got  up  quickly  and  dabbed  a  kiss  on  the 
Squire's  cheek. 

*  Law !  bless  my  soul,  Eliza  ! '  he  cried  in  astonishment,  and 
then  he  began  blowing  his  nose  also  very  vigorously. 

Strange  whispers  were  creeping  about  in  the  little  village 
round  Aylmer;  the  cottagers  tried  to  look  wise  and  nod  their 
heads,  but  none  really  knew  the  cause  of  the  family's  departure, 
nor  of  Miss  Aylmer's  mysterious  illness.  She  had  been  so  care- 
fully guarded  by  her  mother  during  that  sad  time  that  few  had 
any  idea  of  the  nature  of  it. 

Strange,  too,  was  the  sudden  reappearance  of  the  family 
among  them  again.  Miss  Eliza  was  the  only  one  unchanged. 

*  She  was  too  much  of  an  Aylmer  for  that,'  some  of  the  country 
folk  said  approvingly.     The  whole  ire  of  the  place  fell  on  Mrs. 
Aylmer  for  having  left  Aylmer  without  one  of  the  name  in  it  for 
a  year. 

*  A  curse  will  fall  on  the  family,'  said  one  old  man,  who  dedi- 
cated his  children,  and  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  to 
the  service  of  an  Aylmer  long   before   they  could  even  speak. 

*  A  curse  will  fall  on  the  family,  see  if  it  don't.     My  eyes  shall  be 

*  closed   before   then,  but  fall   it  will,'  and   he   rapped  his   stick 
prophetically. 
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*  He  ought  not  to  have  given  us  a  wife  from  down  south,'  one 
neighbour  of  a  more  revolutionary  turn  of  mind  said.  *  The  Squire, 
he  would  never  have  left  us,  but  she  always  was  a  weakly-looking 
thing.  And  now  as  for  Miss  Joyce,  why,  she  never  rides  or  hunts 
as  she  used,  and  she  looks  as  altered — there — it's  just  all  that 
travelling  and  leaving  home,  and  that  comes  from  a  southerner 
being  put  at  the  head  of  us.' 

Joyce  did  not  ride  or  hunt,  it  is  true,  for  her  constitution  had 
received  such  a  shock,  she  never  became  really  strong ;  but  her 
mind  was  restored,  and,  very  mercifully,  the  whole  of  her  illness 
and  its  cause  she  never  referred  to  again.  That  part  of  her  life 
was  completely  a  blank  to  her. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  she  and  her  mother  kept  their 
changed  places ;  Mrs.  Aylmer  grew  to  be  afraid  of  no  one,  and 
Joyce  still  clung  to  her  mother  in  any  difficulty  like  a  child. 

But  stranger  still  was  the  Squire's  conduct.  He,  who  once 
had  been  so  passionate,  and  who  could  brook  no  opposition,  was 
now  so  gentle,  not  only  in  his  own  home  but  everywhere,  that  no 
one  ceased  talking  of  it. 

One  Sunday,  a  little  boy,  forgetting  the  manners  of  the 
Aylmer  tenants,  pushed  out  of  the  west  door  before  the  Squire 
had  passed. 

His  mother  tried  to  pull  him  back,  but  the  Squire,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  child's  head,  said,  '  No,  no,  let  him  come.  Fine  little 
man  !  Grood  little  man  !  Whose  boy  is  it  ?  ' 

*  Hodges',  please,  sir,'  said  the  woman  with  a  curtsey.    Hodges 
had  been  gardener  at  the  hall  for  twenty  years,  but  none  of  his 
children  had  ever  dared  to  look  in  at  the  gardens,  and  had  run 
for  their  lives  if  they  had  seen  the  Squire  anywhere  about. 

4  Oh,  Hodges',  is  he  ?  Fond  of  apples,  my  boy  ?  Must  tell 
your  father  to  give  you  some.  Hope  you  are  kind  to  him,  Mrs. 
Hodges ;  can't  be  too  kind  to  children,  you  know,'  patting  the 
boy's  head  again  as  he  walked  off. 

4  Well,  I  never ! '  said  one  woman.  *  What  has  come  to  him  ? 
I  remembers  the  time  when  he  hated  children ;  and  how  he  did 
curse  and  swear  at  them,  too,  to  be  sure  ! ' 

*  And  if  he  did,'  said  Margaret  Silverdale,  the  oldest  woman 
in    the    village,    coming    down    the    churchyard    path,    '  is    it 
you,  Mary  Fenton,  to  judge  him  ?     There  ain't  another  family 
the  whole  country  round  to  come  near  them,   and  "  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,"  I  say.     She  walked  slowly  down  the  path 
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leaning  on  her  stick,  and  though  her  words  were  strong  her  heart 
was  sad,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  see  the  family,  that  once  had 
been  so  bright  and  powerful,  come  down  now  to  one  heiress  ;  and 
that  heiress  so  frail  and  unlike  an  Aylmer. 

All  the  five  voices  in  this  tale  are  hushed  now.  Henry 
Cotterville's  was  the  first  to  be  hushed.  He  married  as  hi& 
mother  wished,  but  he  did  not  live  many  years  after  his  marriage. 
It  was  neither  a  happy  nor  an  unhappy  one.  He  bore  his  dis- 
appointment about  Joyce  very  philosophically,  and  in  talking  of 
it  to  a  friend  one  day  said,  *  It  was  really  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 
business,  for  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  the  poor  girl  was 
uncommonly  fond  of  me,  but  it  would  have  been  too  awkward, 
you  know,  to  have  had  a  wife  liable  to  go  mad.' 

Mrs.  Aylmer  and  her  daughter  outlived  the  Squire  and  Miss 
Eliza  many  years ;  and  they  lived  so  happily  together  that  Death 
did  not  divide  them,  for  Joyce  died  the  same  year  her  mother 
did. 

Everyone's  life  forms  a  history  :  but  the  pages  written  in  this 
world,  whether  long  or  short,  are  but  the  preface  to  the  life  which 
is  Eternal.  And  to  each  preface  the  word  Finis  must  sooner  or 
later  be  written.  The  Finis  to  the  old  music-book  before  me  is 
written  to  a  plaintive  little  song  called  *  A  Dieu.'  And  with 
these  two  simple  words  I  leave  Joyce  Aylmer. 
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